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PREFACE. 


The  present^  work  is  the  same  as  that  published  by 
Mr.  London^  shortly  before  his  deaths  under  the  name  of 
ne  Suburban  Horticulturist;  the  title  having  been  changed 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  too  limited  for  the  scope  of  the 
work.  He  considered  it,  as  he  states  in  his  original  FrefAce, 
''as  by  &r  the  best  Treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Fruit  and 
Kitchen  Garden''  which  had  ever  ''been  produced  by  his 
pen/'  He  adds  that  he  had  "bestowed  more  than  common 
care  in  compiling  it;"  and  that  in  so  doing  he  had  "had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  assisted  by  Mr.  Thompson^  the 
superintendent  of  the  fruit  and  culinary  departments  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,"  by  whom  the  fruits  and 
culinary  vegetables  have  either  been  selected,  or  approved  of. 

Mr.  Loudon  also  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ogle,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  at  Eridge  Castle,  who  prepared 
the  Calendarial  and  General  Indices ;  of  the  late  Mr.  Lymbum; 
and  of  several  other  practical  gardeners.  The  important  note 
at  p.  706,  on  the  subject  of  charcoal,  and  the  use  of  rough, 
turfy,  rooty  soil,  and  on  small  stones  in  potting  plants,  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  Lady  RoUe,  at  Bicton 
Gardens,  for  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 


U  PREFACE. 

The  companion  volume^  formerly  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  as  ''  The  Suburban  Gardener/^  is  noir  being 
reprinted^  uniform  with  the  present  work,  and  much  improyed, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Villa  Gardener."  This  work 
embraces  the  whole  subject  of  Villa  and  Suburban  Gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds  ;  garden  structures  (particularly  of  orna- 
mental greenhouses,  a  number  of  designs  for  which  have  been 
made  expressly  for  this  edition);  laying  out  flower  gardens, 
and  floriculture  in  general;  and  the  two  volumes  will  be  found 
to  contain  together  a  complete  system  of  garden  culture  and 
arrangement. 

In  the  present  edition  only  such  corrections  and  additions 
have  been  made  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the  work 
up  to  the  state  of  gardening  knowledge  at  the  present  day. 


J.  W.  L. 


BATSWATEft, 

ATay  1,1849. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Hatino  in  a  twin  yolome*  treated  of  Gardening  as  an  Art  of 
Design  and  Taste,  as  relates  to  the  laying  out  of  villa  residences,  the 
management  of  pleasure-groands,  and  the  culture  of  flowers,  our  object 
in  the  present  work  is  to  treat  Gardening  as  a  useful  Art,  as  applied 
to  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  shall  consider  ourselves  as 
vnriting  for  grown-up  pupils,  who  have  previously  known  little  of  the 
subject ;  and  we  shall  embrace  all  that  we  think  will  be  useful  to  the 
possessors  of  small  gardens,  whether  in  town  or  country,  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  whether  they  belong  to  the  retired  citizen,  the  clergyman, 
the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  labourer,  the  colonist,  or  the  emigrant. 

The  possessor  of  a  garden  may  desire  to  know  the  science  and  the 
art  of  its  cultivation  for  several  reasons.  He  may  wish  to  know 
whether  it  is  properly  cultivated  by  his  gardener ;  he  may  wish  to 
direct  its  culture  himself ;  he  may  desire  to  know  its  capabilities  of 
improvement  or  of  change ;  he  may  veifh  to  understand  the  principles 
on  which  the  different  operations  of  culture  are  performed,  as  a  source 
of  mental  interest ;  or  he  may  wish  to  be  able  to  perform  the  opera- 
tions himself  as  a  source  of  recreation  and  health.  The  last  two  are 
by  Heut  the  most  important  purposes  which  this  volume  is  intended  to 
serve;  and  hence  we  shall  give,  as  far  as  we  find  practicable,  the 
philosophy  of  every  operation  of  culture,  as  well  as  practical  directions 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  performed.  Some  topics  we  shall 
illustrate  by  Notes,  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  work  ;  and  all 
the  technical  terms  will  be  found  explained  in  the  General  Index. 

We  shall  commence  with  some  preliminary  chapters  on  Plants, 
Soils,  Manures,  and  the  Operations  common  to  all  the  departments  of 
garden  cultivation;  and  we  shall  next  treat,  in  succession,  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  the  fruit  garden,  and  the  forcing  grounds. 

*  The  Vilk  Gatdener.     1849.     1  yol.  8vo. 
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PART  I. 

FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  PLANTS,  THE  SOIL.  MANURES,  THE 

ATMOSPHERE,  &c,  ON  WHICH  HORTICULTURE  IS 

FOUNDED. 


CHAPTER  I, 

PLANTS  00N8ZDERBD    WITH    REFBRENOB  TO  THEIR   OULTURB  IN   OABDBNfl. 

It  la  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  scientific  diacossion  on  the 
nature  of  plants ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  strongly  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  who  has  little  idea  of  their  culture,  that  they  are 
living  beings,  and  quite  as  sensible  of  good  and  bad  treatment  as  animals. 
Because  a  psj-t  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a  plant  may  be  cut  off,  and  the 
renuiinder  which  is  attached  to  the  root  will  continue  to  live  and  grow,  it 
seems  to  be  inferred  that  a  plant  will  bear  any  kind  of  treatment  with 
impunity.  Many  persons  purchase  a  plant  and  plant  it  in  their  garden,  aa 
they  would  purchase  a  piece  of  furniture  and  place  it  in  a  room,  thinking 
that  the  one  act  requires  no  more  care  than  the  other.  Many  labourers, 
and  even  not  a  few  gardeners,  when  planting  a  plant,  insert  it  in  the 
soil  with  little  more  care  than  they  would  a  stick  or  a  post,  crowding  all 
the  roots  into  a  small  hole  and  then  pressing  the  earth  on  them  with  theb 
feet,  with  apparently  no  other  end  than  placing  the  plant  upright  and  keeping 
it  firm.  A  person  that  knows  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  plant,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  draws  its  nourishment,  by  the  means  of  the  points  of 
fibrils  BO  tender  as  to  be  rendered  useless  by  itie  slightest  bruise,  and  furnished 
with  mouths  or  pores  so  small  as  only  to  be  seen  by  means  of  a  powerful 
magnifier,  will  feel  this  treatment  to  be  barbarous  and  injurious.  Another 
person,  on  the  contrary,  who  knows  the  grateful  return  that  eveiy  plant 
makes  to  him  who  bestows  on  it  the  cares  and  labours  of  culture  properly 
performed,  will  take  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  operation  of  planting,  and 
derive  a  degree  of  enjoyment  from  the  future  growth  and  development  of 
the  plant,  of  which  a  person  ignorant  of  the  subject  can  form  no  idea.  As  all 
men  may  be  presumed  to  know  something  of  the  nature  of  animals,  per- 
haps the  easiest  way  of  giving  some  knowledge  of  plants  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  paid  little  attention  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  be  by  first 
exhibiting  the  principal  points  of  analogy  between  plants  and  animals,  and 
next  noticing  the  classification,  nomenclature,  structure,  functions,  geo' 
grsphy,  and  habitations  of  plants. 

Sect.  I. — The  Analogy  between  PlatiU  and  AnifnaU^  considered  toUh 
reference  to  Horticulture. 

1.  Plants  are  organised  beings,  that,  like  animals,  depend  for  their  exist* 
ence  on  nourishment,  warmth,  air,  and  light.  Their  nourishment  they 
derive  from  the  soil,  their  warmth  and  air  jointly  from  the  soil  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  their  light  from  the  sun. 

2.  Plants  resemble  animals  in  having  an  organic  structure  endowed  with 
life,  and  in  requiring  nourishment  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  exist.  They 
absorb  this  nourishment  through  the  small  tubular  fibres  of  their  roots,  in  the 
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i  way  as  animals  do  thdn  through  the  small  tubes  colled  lacteals,  which 
ocmvey  it  from  their  stomachs  to  their  lungs.  Plants  differ  from  animals  In 
being  fixed  to  one  spot,  in  haying  the  principles  of  vitality  and  reproduc- 
tioD  diffused  orer  eyery  part  of  their  structure,  and  in  thus  being  propagated 
by  division,  as  weJl  as  by  ova  or  seeds ;  in  being  without  a  brain  or  nervous 
system,  and,  consequently,  incapable  of  feeling ;  and  in  light  being  as  neces- 
ssry  to  their  existence  as  air  is  to  that  of  animals. 

9.  The  soil  in  which  a  plant  grows  is,  in  general,  as  essential  to  it  as  the 
stomach  is  to  an  animal.  Food,  before  it  can  be  absorbed  into  the  system, 
most  he  reduced  into  a  pulpy  mass,  consistmg  partly  of  nutritious  matter 
soluble  in  water,  and  partly  of  refdse.  This  process,  in  regard  to  animals,  is 
performed  in  the  stomach,  and  is  called  digestion;  and  when  it  is  finished,  the 
lacteals  suck  the  chyle  from  the  mass,  and  convey  it  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is 
assimilated  to  the  blood,  and  thence  is  distributed  through  the  frame,  whOe 
the  refuse  is  passed  off  in  the  form  of  excrement. 

4.  The  food  of  plants  is  rotted,  or  undei^oes  the  putrescent  fermentation 
or  some  other  species  of  decomposition,  (a  process  similar  to  digestion,)  in 
the  soil ;  and  is  there  brought,  by  the  addition  of  water  and  gases,  to  a 
sufficient  state  of  fluidity  to  enable  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  to  absorb 
from  it  the  part  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  The  matter 
absorbed  is  tiien  carried  up  to  the  leaves,  where  it  undei^goes  a  process 
rimilar  to  that  to  which  the  chyle  is  subjected  in  the  lungs  of  animals,  and 
becomes  the  true  sap  of  the  plant,  which  contributes  to  its  growth  as  blood 
does  to  the  growth  of  animals. 

5.  When  a  plant  or  an  animal  is  in  a  state  of  disease,  no  application  to 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  one,  or  to  the  external  members  of  the  other, 
will  he  of  much  use,  if  the  soil  or  the  stomach  be  neglected.  The  stem 
and  branches  of  a  plant,  and  the  external  members  of  an  animal,  may  be 
injured,  mutilated,  and  even  diseased ;  but  if  the  soil  of  the  plant  and  the 
stomach  of  the  animal  be  invigorated,  and  placed  in  a  healthy  state,  the 
whole  plant  or  animal  will  soon  recover  from  the  injuries  it  had  received, 
so  as  to  perform  all  the  functions  necessary  to  its  existence.  The  first  step, 
therefore,  in  cultivating  or  in  improving  plants,  is  to  improve  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow ;  and  in  like  manner  the  first  step  in  improving  animab  is 
to  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  their  food. 

6.  In  all  vertebrate  animals  there  is  a  part  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
between  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  brain,  where  a  serious  injury  will  occasion 
immediate  death.  There  is  a  corresponding  point  In  plants,  between  the 
root  and  the  stem,  which  is  called  the  neck,  or  collar ;  and  at  this  point 
plants  may  be  more  readily  injured  than  anywhere  else.  Most  plants,  also, 
may  he  killed  by  covering  this  point  too  deeply  with  soO.  In  all  seedling 
plants,  this  neck  or  vital  part  is  immediately  beneath  the  point  where  the 
seed-leaves  originate ;  and  if  the  plant  be  cut  over  there  when  in  a  young 
state,  the  part  which  is  left  in  the  ground  will  infidlibly  die.  In  old  plants, 
however,  and  particularly  in  herbaceous  plants  which  have  creeping  stems, 
and  also  in  various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  roots,  after  the  plant  has 
attained  a  certain  age,  become  furnished  with  adventitious  buds ;  and,  when 
the  plant  or  tree  is  cut  over  by  the  collar,  these  dormant  buds  are  called 
into  action,  and  throw  up  shoots,  which  are  called  suckers.  No  suckers, 
however,  are  ever  thrown  up  by  the  roots  of  a  plant  cut  through  at  the 
ooHar  while  in  its  seed-leaves.    The  branches  of  a  tree  may  be  all  cut  off 
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dose  to  the  trunk,  and  the  roots  also  parually  remoyed ;  but,  if  the  collar 
remain  uninjured,  the  plant,  in  suitable  soil,  and  under  fevouxable  circum- 
stances, wUl  throw  out  new  roots  and  shoots,  and  in  time  will  completely 
reooYer  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  collar  be  cut  off,  the  stem  or  trunk 
ia  left  without  roots,  and  the  roots  without  a  stem,  or  the  power  (in  general) 
to  throw  up  one. 

7.  There  are  some  plants  of  the  herbaceous  kind  (such  as  the  horse-radish, 
for  example)  that  do  not  suffer,  even  if  their  collar  should  be  buried  two 
feet,  or  even  three  feet ;  but  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  plants  (such  as 
the  hepatica,  the  common  daby,  the  common  grasses,  &c.)  arc  killed  by 
having  the  collar  covered  two  or  three  inches ;  and  nothing  ia  more  injurious 
to  woody  plants,  whether  large  or  small.  It  is  easy  to  destroy  a  laige  tree 
by  heaping  up  earth  round  the  base  of  its  trunk ;  and  easy  to  prevent  a  small 
one  from  growing,  by  lifting  it  and  planting  it  six  inches  or  a  foot  deeper  than 
it  was  before.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  not  planting  any  plant  deeper 
in  the  soU  than  it  was  before  taking  it  up ;  and  hence  also  the  reason  why 
trees  planted  in  deeply  trenched  ground,  and  especially  fruit  trees,  oft^ 
disappoint  the  planter.  In  planting  these  trees  the  soil  immediately  under 
and  about  them  is  more  consolidated  by  treading  and  watering  than  the  soil 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  plantation ;  and  hence  it  soon  sinks  below  the  general 
level,  to  maintain  which  level  the  gardener  fills  up  the  depression  every  year, 
till  the  collar  of  the  tree  becomes  buried  several  inches  beneath  the  surfiEioe.  It 
is  said  that  all  the  peach  plantations  throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
for  some  years  in  a  state  of  disease,  without  any  person  being  able  to  account 
for  the  circumstance,  or  point  out  a  remedy,  till  one  man  discovered  it  to  be 
too  deep  planting.  He  proposed  to  divulge  the  secret  to  Congress  for  a  million 
of  dollars;  but,  while  Congress  was  deliberating  on  the  subject,  the  secret 
was  made  public  by  Mr.  Bridgeman,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1838.  The 
soil  in  America,  Mr.  Bridgeman  observes,  ia  light ;  and  the  trees,  when 
planted  in  it,  if  not  staked,  are  apt  to  be  blown  aside,  or  even  blown  out  of 
the  soil,  by  high  winds.  Hence,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  staking, 
they  are  planted  deeper  in  the  soil,  by  which  they  are  held  firm,  without  the 
aid  of  stakes,  and  this  is  the  grand  cause  of  unfruitfiilness  and  disease  in  all 
trees,  more  especially  in  the  peach.  This  deep  planting,  Mr.  Bridgeman 
continues,  is  practised  not  only  with  fruit  trees  in  America,  but  with  all  other 
trees  and  plants  whatever;  and  they  are  all  iigured  more  or  less  by  it^  ac- 
cording as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  compact. 

8.  The  cause  why  plants  are  so  much  injured  by  burying  the  collar  has 
not,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  been  physiologically  and  satisfactorily  explained. 

9.  The  next  point  of  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  notice  is  that  between  the  lungs  and  the  leaves.  An  animal  can  no 
more  live  without  its  lungs  than  without  its  stomach.  The  stomach,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  necessary  for  turning  the  food  into  chyle,  and  the  lungs  for 
turning  that  chyle  into  blood.  Now,  a  plant  can  no  more  live  and  grow 
without  leaves  than  an  animal  can  without  lungs.  The  use  of  the  lungs  is 
to  expose  the  chyle  to  the  action  of  the  ^,  which  they  decompose,  so  that 
its  oxygen  may  unite  with  the  chyle,  and  thus  change  it  into  blood.  The 
leaves  of  plants,  which  act  to  them  as  lungs,  not  only  decompose  air,  but 
light,  in  the  process  of  elaboratiog  the  sap  ;  and  hence  plants  can  no  more 
live  without  light  than  without  air  or  food,  as  light  is  necessary  to  turn 
their  food  into  sap,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring  it  into  the  proper  state  for 
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aflfbidmg  them  nourifihment.  Hence,  in  the  culture  of  plants,  the  great  im- 
portance of  solar  light.  An  important  dififeience,  however,  between  the  cir- 
culadon  of  the  sap  in  yegetables  and  that  of  the  blood  in  animals  is,  that  the 
fonner  have  no  heart. 

10.  Plants  and  animals  agree  in  requiring  a  certain  degree  of  temperature 
to  keep  them  alive ;  and  the  warmth  of  this  temperature  differs  greatly  in 
die  different  kinds  both  of  plants  and  animals.  Hence,  the  constitutional 
temperature  of  any  plant  to  be  cultivated  being  known,  that  temperature 
must  be  maintained  by  art ;  either  by  a  suitable  situation  in  the  open  air, 
or  by  its  culture  within  a  structure  which  admits  the  light,  and  is  capable 
of  having  its  atmosphere  heated  to  any  required  degree.  The  temperature 
which  any  plant  requires  is  ascertained  by  its  geographical  position  in  a  wild 
state,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  produced  in  the  habits  of  the  plant 
by  cultivation. 

11.  Plants  agree  with  animals  in  requiring  periodical  times  of  rest.  In 
animals,  these  periods  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  short  intervals  of  not  more 
than  a  day;  but,  in  plimts  they  are  commonly  at  long  intervals,  mostly  of 
several  months.  In  warm  dimates,  the  dormant  period  of  plants  commences 
with  the  dry  season,  and  continues  till  the  recurrence  of  the  periodical  rains, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  tropical  regions.  In  temperate  countries,  the  dor- 
mant season  in  plants  commences  with  the  cold  of  winter,  and  continues  tiU 
the  recurrence  of  spring.  IFhen  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state,  they  com- 
monly loee  their  leaves,  and,  consequently,  at  that  season,  they  are  unable  to 
make  use  of  the  nourishment  applied  to  their  roots ;  and  hence  the  injury 
done  to  them  when  they  are  stimulated  with  nourishment  and  warm^  so 
as  to  occasion  their  growth  during  the  period  at  which  they  ought  to  be  at 
rest.  Hence,  also,  arises  the  injury  which  plants  receive,  and  especially 
bulbs,  if  the  soil  about  them  be  kept  moist  by  water  when  they  are  in  a 
dormant  state.  Plants,  having  no  feeling  in  the  conmion  sense  in  which  tho 
word  is  used,  can  neither  experience  pleasure  nor  pain;  but  they  resent 
injuries,  either  negative  or  positive,  by  slow  growth,  or  by  becoming  diseased. 
By  their  being  fixed  to  the  spot  where  they  grow,  they  necessarily  depend  for 
their  food,  heat,  air,  and  light,  on  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  spot ; 
and,  hence,  to  increase  their  growth  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  left  to 
nature,  additional  food  must  be  brought  to  them,  and  the  warmth,  airiness, 
and  lightness  of  the  situation  increased.  Hence,  what  is  called  vegetable 
culture,  which,  with  plants  in  general,  consiBts  in  stirring  the  soil,  adding 
manure  to  it,  regulating  the  supply  of  water  by  draining  or  irrigation,  shel- 
tering from  the  colder  winds,  and  exposing  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays.  If  we  im^^ine  any  one  of  these  points  attended  to,  and  not  the  others, 
the  plant  will  not  thrive.  Stirring  the  soil,  and  mixing  it  with  manure,  will 
be  of  little  use,  if  that  soil  be  liable  to  be  continually  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, either  from  its  retentive  nature,  from  springs  from  below,  or  from 
continued  rains  from  above ;  or  if  it  be  continually  without,  or  with  very 
little,  moisture,  from  its  porous  nature,  the  wai^t  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil, 
and  the  want  of  rain  and  dews  from  the  atmosphere.  Improving  the  soil, 
without  improving  the  climate  (that  is,  without  communicating  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  warmth  and  light),  will  increase  the  bulk  of  the  plant,  but 
without  proportionately  bringing  its  different  parts  to  maturity.  For  ex- 
ample, we  will  suppose  two  plantations  of  trees  planted  at  the  same  time, 
on  similar  soil,  and  in  the  same  climate ;  that  in  the  case  of  the  one  plantation 
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the  BoU  was  trenohed  and  muiurBd,  and  in  the  other  not;  and  that  the  trees 
were  planted  in  equal  nmnbers  in  hoth  plantations,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tances ;  the  trees  in  the  prepared  soil  would  grow  rapidly ;  and  in  the  un- 
prepared soil,  slowly.  After  a  certain  number  of  years  (say  twenty),  we 
shall  suppose  both  plantations  out  down — when  the  timber  produced  by 
that  which  had  grown  slowly  would  be  found  hard,  and  of  good  quality ; 
while  that  produced  by  the  plantation  which  had  grown  r^idly  would  be 
found  soft,  spongy,  and,  when  employed  in  constructkm,  comparatively  of 
short  duration.  The  reason  is,  that  in  this  kst  case  the  rate  of  nourishment 
to  the  roots  exceeded  the  natural  proportion  which  nature  requires  in  plants, 
between  tho  supply  of  food  to  the  roots,  and  of  light  and  air  to  the  leaves. 
Had  the  trees  in  the  prepared  soil  been  thinned  out  as  they  advanced,  so 
as  never  to  allow  their  branches  to  do  more  than  barely  touch  each  other, 
they  would  have  produced  more  timber  than  the  trees  in  the  unprepared 
soil,  and  that  timber  would  have  been  of  equal  firmness  and  duration  with 
timber  of  dower  growth.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  strongly  impresaed  on 
the  minds  of  amateur  cultivaiora,  that  though  nourishment  of  the  root  will 
produce  bulk  of  the  top,  or  at  least  length  of  top^  yet  that  it  is  only  by 
abundance  of  light  and  air,  that  quality  can  be  secured  at  the  same  time. 

12.  One  very  remarkable  point  of  difierence  between  ^nimAla  and  plants 
is  that  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  much  greater  pioviaioa 
which  nature  has  nuide  for  the  propagation  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
Plants  not  only  produce  immense  quantities  of  seeds,  which  are  distributed 
by  the  winds  and  waters,  by  animals,  and  by  various  causes ;  but  they  ex- 
tend themselves  by  shoots,  which  lun  on  or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  strawbeny,  the  raspberry,  &c. ;  and  they  produce  buds, 
each  of  which,  by  human  art,  can  be  rendered  equivalent  to  a  seed,  cither 
by  planting  it  (with  a  small  portion  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  taken)  at 
once  in  the  ground,  or  by  inserting  it  in  another  plant  of  the  same  fiimily. 
Hence,  the  great  fiwulity  with  which  plants  are  multiplied  both  by  nature 
and  art ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  in  which  the  process  of  propagation  by 
artiiiciai  means  is  comparatively  difficult. 

13.  Another  remarkable  difference,  also  before  alluded  to,  between  plants 
and  animals,  is,  the  absolute  necessity  of  light  to  plants  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence.  There  are  many  animals  of  the  lower  description, 
such  as  worms,  to  which  light,  so  fiir  horn  being  necessary,  is  injurious ;  and 
there  are  instances  of  even  the  more  perfect  animals  having  lived  for  several 
years  without  the  presence  of  light,  either  natural  or  artificial.  Light  is  not 
necessaty  for  eitlier  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  brain,  or  lungs,  in  anitnal^ ; 
but  in  plants,  though  it  is  equally  unnecessary  for  the  functions  of  the  ger- 
minating  seed,  the  root,  and  the  collar,  it  is  essentially  so  fiir  those  of  the  leaves ; 
and  the  leaves  are  necessary  to  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  and,  consequently  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  A  plant,  therefore,  firom  which  the  leaves  are  con- 
tinually stripped  as  soon  as  they  are  produced,  soon  ceases  to  live.  Small  and 
weak  plants,  firom  which  the  leaves  are  taken  off  as  they  are  produced,  will  die 
in  a  single  season ;  and  this  practice,  continued  for  two  seasons,  will  kill,  or 
nearly  so,  the  largest  tree.  I^  instead  of  stripping  a  plant  of  its  leaves,  the 
leaves  are  produced  in  the  absence  of  light,  and  light  never  admitted  to  them, 
the  effect  will  be  precisely  the  same.  Seeds  germinated,  or  plants  struck  from 
cuttings,  in  the  dark,  will  not  exist  a  single  season ;  nor  will  trees,  or  tubers, 
such  as  potatoes,  placed  in  an  apartment  from  which  all  light  is  excluded, 
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live  noTO  than  two  sewons,  Honoe,  the  importaiioe  of  light  to  plants  can 
aosreely  be  overrated ;  for,  while  it  has  been  proved  that  plants,  even  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  wiU  live  for  many  months,  or  even  years,  in  glass  oases 
in  wideh  veiy  little  change  of  air  has  taken  plsoe,  there  is  no  instance  of 
plants,  even  of  the  lowest  kind,  sack  as  ferns  and  mosses,  living  for  toy 
length  of  time  without  light.  Without  light  there  can  be  no  green  in  leaves, 
no  colour  in  flowers,  and  neither  colour  nor  flavour  in  fruits. 

14.  Plants  agree  with  animals  in  having  a  sezoal  system ;  but  they  dlflS^r 
from  animab  in  having  fer  the  most  part  both  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 
In  the  improvement  of  phmts,  as  in  the  improvement  of  animals,  the  sexual 
system  is  a  powerful  agent ;  and  what  is  called  cross-breeding  is  employed 
with  as  gieat  advantage  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  general  laws  and  results  by  which  the  prooess  of  cross- 
breeding in  both  kingdoms  is  regulated,  are  the  same ;  the  two  parents  must 
be  two  varieties  of  the  same  or  nearly  allied  species,  and  their  qualities  may  be 
different,  but  must  not  be  opposite ;  the  preponderating  influence,  in  point  of 
diaracter,  is  also  with  the  male,  and  in  point  of  bulk  and  hardiness  with  the 
female,  as  it  is  in  animals.  Many  of  the  finest  vaiieties  of  fruits,  eulinaiy 
vegetables,  cereal  grains,  and  grasses,  have  been  produced  by  cross-breeding. 
When  cross-breeding  is  effected  between  what  are  considered  different 
opeciea,  the  offiapring  is  a  mule,  or  hybrid,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  incapable 
of  maturing  seeds,  and  generally,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  degenerates, 
or  reverts  to  its  original  parentage.  The  purple  laburnum,  which  was 
raised  from  a  seed  of  the  common  laburnum,  fertilised  by  Cftisus  purpureus, 
is  an  example  of  a  true  hybrid.  The  flowers  partake  of  the  colours  of  those 
of  both  parents ;  and  the  plant,  for  two  or  three  years,  produced  only  flowers 
of  this  kind,  which  were  never  succeeded  by  seeds ;  but  in  the  sixth  year, 
in  some  plants,  and  seventh  and  eighth  in  others,  brandies  of  Cy  tisus  pur- 
pdireus  were  produced  on  some  parts  of  the  tree,  and  branches  of  the  eomi- 
mon  yellow  laburnum  on  others,  the  latter  bearing  seed.  (See  Oard»  Mag,f 
vol.  xii.  p.  225 ;  and  Arb.  Brit,  vol  i.  p.  590.)  There  are,  however,  instances 
of  mules,  or  true  hybrids,  producing  fertile  seeds ;  for  example,  Epiph^Uum 
MastersMe,  nused  between  Epiph^Uum  specidsum  and  C^us  speciocffssi- 
mus,  frequently  produces  perfect  seeds,  from  which  plants  have  been  raised 
partaking  of  all  the  characters  of  the  parent  hybrid  plant. 

15.  It  would  appear,  from  the  case  of  the  purple  Laburnum,  that  a  true 
hybrid  or  mule  cannot  always  be  propagated  with  certainty,  even  by  por- 
tions of  the  plant,  or  by  what  is  odled  extension ;  since  it  never  can  be 
certain  whether  the  portion  taken  off  for  propagaticm  will  produce  the  mule 
or  one  of  the  parents.  As  it  is  uncertain  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  very 
distinct  spedes,  many  of  the  plants  originated  by  cross-breeding,  and  con- 
sidered mules,  may  in  reality  not  be  so ;  and  may,  consequently,  prove  per- 
manent and  improved  varieties.  Some  mules,  also,  such  as  that  between 
the  sweetwilliam  and  the  common  pink,  are  much  less  liable  to  degenerate 
than  others.  As  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  plants  in  cultivation 
are  cross-bred  varieties  or  mules,  particularly  among  Geraniums,  Heaths, 
Roses,  Gloxinue,  drc,  the  subject  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  amateur, 
who  will  find  it  a  source  of  useful  amusement  and  recreation. 

16.  Plants  agree  with  animals  in  the  offspring,  when  it  is  raised  from  seed, 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  parent ;  but  as,  in  every  family,  the 
children  of  the  same  parent  differ  individually  in  features,  temper,  disposition. 
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&c.,  80,  among  seedling  plants,  from  the  same  aeed-pod,  no  two  plants  will 
be  found  exactly  alike ;  and  some  will  occasionally  difier  oonsidenbly  from 
all  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fsict,  that  all  seedling  plants 
not  only  possess  the  character  of  the  species  from  which  they  hare  sprung, 
but  even,  in  by  fSur  the  greater  number  of  cases,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  individual.  The  seeds  of  any  kind  of  cultivated  apple,  for  example, 
will  produce  plants,  the  fruit  of  all  of  which  wiU  more  or  less  resemble  that 
of  the  parent ;  though  perhaps  some  one  or  two  among  a  hundred  may  be 
considerably  different.  Hence,  by  selecting  ham  beds  of  seedling  plants  those 
which  are  in  any  way  remaikably  different  from  the  rest,  new  varieties  are 
procured;  and,  till  within  the  last  half  oentuiy,  (when  artificial  cross- 
breeding began  to  be  practised  bygardeneA^)  this  was  the  only  way  in  which 
an  improved  variety  of  any  species  of  plant  was  procured.  If  the  seeds  of 
varieties  did  not  produce  plants  closely  resembling  their  parents,  how  could 
all  the  improved  varieties  of  culinary,  agricultural,  and  floricultural  plants 
be  perpetuated  ?  That  the  same  law  which  governs  herbaceous  plants  holds 
good  in  trees  and  shrubs  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  if  the  seeds  of  avari^gated 
tulip  are  more  likely  to  produce  plants  which  shall  have  variegated  fiowen 
than  those  of  a  tidip  of  only  one  colour,  so  we  should. say  the  berries  of  a 
variegated  holly  are  more  likely  to  produce  plants  with  variegated  leaves 
than  those  of  a  green-leaved  holly.  If  this  law  did  not  hold  good  in  ligneous 
as  well  as  in  herbaceous  plants,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  different 
varieties  of  Hibiscus  syriacus  coining  true  from  seed  ? 

17.  Phmts,  like  animals,  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  as  well  as  to  be 
preyed  on  by  insects,  most  of  which  live  on  plants  till  they  have  completed 
their  larva  state.  Plants  are  also  injured  by  being  crowded  by  other  plants, 
either  of  the  same  or  of  different  species.  When  these  spring  up  naturally 
around  the  cultivated  plants,  they  are  called  weeds,  and  the  cultivated 
plant  is  cleared  from  them  by  weeding ;  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  being  crowded 
by  its  own  species,  or  by  other  cultivated  plants,  by  thinning.  Plants  are 
also  injured  by  epiphytes,  which  grow  on  the  outer  bark,  such  as  mosses  and 
lichens ;  and  by  parasites,  which  root  into  their  living  stems  and  branches, 
such  as  the  mistletoe,  &c. 

18.  The  life  of  plants,  like  that  of  animals,  is  limited,  but  varies  in  r^ard 
to  duration.  Some  plants  vegetate,  flower,  ripen  seed,  and  die,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  these  are  called  annuals ;  while  others,  such  as  the  oak 
and  some  other  trees,  are  known  to  live  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  both  plants  and  animals  decay  commences  the  moment  life  is  extinct ; 
and  in  both  they  are  ultimately  resolved,  first,  into  a  pulpy  or  other  homo- 
geneous mass,  fit  for  manures,  and  ultimately  into  certain  gases,  salts,  and 
earths.  After  death,  the  decay  both  of  animals  and  plants  may  be  retarded 
by  the  same  means ;  viz.,  diying,  exclusion  from  the  air,  or  saturating  with 
saline  or  antiseptic  substances. 

Sect.  II. — CUuHficatUm  of  Plants^  with  a  View  to  Horticulture. 

19.  The  number  of  plants  is  so  immense,  and  the  diversity  of  their  ap- 
pearance so  great,  that  without  some  kind  of  classification  or  arrangement 
it  would  scareely  be  possible  either  to  receive  or  retain  any  distinct  notions 
respecting  them.  In  communicating  some  positive  knowledge  of  plants, 
therefore,  the  first  step  is  to  show  the  mode  of  simplifying  this  knowledge 
by  throwing  plants  into  clas3es,  and  other  divisions  or  groups. 
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20.  Plants  have  been  classed  according  to  the  I^innean  or  Artificial  System, 
and  according  to  the  Jussienan  or  Natural  System  ;  but  the  latter  eJone  is 
of  any  use  in  a  work  like  the  present.  By  the  Natural  System  plants  ait) 
thrown  into  easily  recognised  groups,  bearing  a  general  resemblance,  both  in 
exterior  appearance  and  in  internal  properties,  and  for  the  most  part  also 
requiring  the  same  kind  of  culture.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  speak  of 
pJimts  in  masses,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  discovery  and  recollection  of 
their  namea,  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  respecting  them,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  what  we  know  of  them  to  others. 

21.  All  plants  may  be  divided  into  three  grand  classes,  founded  on  their 
BCmcture.  The  first  class  is  called  Dicotyleddnes,  from  the  seedlings  having 
two  or  more  seed-leaves,  and  also  £x6gen»,  from  the  growth  being  produced 
from  the  outside  of  the  stem.  The  second  class  is  called  MonocotyleddnesB, 
from  the  seeds  producing  only  one  seed-leaf,  and  also  £nd6gen8B,  from  the 
growth  being  added  from  the  inside  of  the  stems.  The  third  class  is  called 
Acotyleddnen,  from  the  seedling  plants  being  without  proper  seed-leaves;  Cel- 
lulares,  finom  their  structure  consisting  entirely  of  cellular  tissue ;  and  Acr6- 
gen»,  signifying  increasing  by  additions  to  the  extremity  merely,  and  not  by 
the  formation  of  new  matter  internally  or  externally,  throughout  their  whole 
length,  as  in  endogens  and  exogens.  We  shall  use  only  the  terms  Exogens, 
Endogens,  and  Acrogens. 

22.  Exogens  are  flowering  plants^  vascular  in  their  structure,  furnished 
with  woody  fibre  and  spiral  vessels  ;  with  stems  mostly  having  distinct  layers 
of  wood  and  bark,  and  having  pith  ;  the  leaves  being  with  branching  lateral 
veins,  and  the  seeds  with  two  or  more  cotyledons.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  European  plants  belong  to  this  class,  which  is  readily  known,  even 
when  a  fragment  of  a  leaf  or  a  stem  is  obtained,  by  the  reticulated  venation 
of  the  fi>rmer,  and  the  ooncentric  circles  of  the  latter. 

23.  Endogeru  are  flowering  plants  with  a  vascular  structure,  furnished 
with  spiral  vessels,  and  imperfectly  formed  woody  fibre ;  they  have  leaves 
with  longitudinal  or  parallel  veins,  but  never  reticulated ;  and  seeds  with 
one  cotyledon  only,  or,  if  two,  they  are  not  placed  opposite  and  even  with 
each  other,  as  in  exogens,  but  one  of  them  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  other 
in  the  disposition  which  botanists  call  alternate.  This  class  includes  all  the 
immense  order  of  grasses,  and  also  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissi,  crocuses,  irises, 
and  most  bulbs ;  the  well-known  yucca  or  Adam's  needle,  and  all  palms. 
From  a  single  fragment  of  the  stem  or  leaf  of  an  endogen,  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs  can  be  recognised  with  as  great  ease  as  in  the  case  of  exogens. 

24.  Aerogens  are  flowerless  plants  with  a  cellular  structure,  consisting 
either  of  cellular  tissue  alone,  as  in  lichens  and  mosses^  or  with  tissue  and 
some  few  imperfect  vessels,  as  in  ferns.  They  grow  by  additions  to  the 
upper  extremity  only,  as  the  name  implies.  Their  seed  is  produced  without 
apparent  flowers ;  it  is  not  furnished  with  cotyledons,  and  it  grows  from  any 
part  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  plant ;  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  as  in  most 
ferns,  on  the  edges  of  the  foliaoeous  thallus  of  lichens,  and  from  the  extre- 
mities on  the  sides  of  mosses.  This  class  of  plants  is  easily  recognised  by 
the  general  observer ;  lichens,  mosses,  and  fungi  being  universal,  and  ferns 
frequent  and  readily  recognised  by  the  markings  on  the  backs  of  their  leaves. 

25.  Of  these  three  classes  of  plants,  the  exogens  are  unquestionably  the 
highest  in  the  scale  of  organisation  even  to  the  general  observer.  The  leaves 
of  the  endogens,  at  least  of  temperate  climates,  are  almost  all  simple,  and 
have  little  or  no  variety  in  their  venation  or  margins.    Those  of  the  nume- 
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rous  species  which  constitute  our  bulbous  flowers  have  all  ribbon-Uke  leavesi, 
differing  in  little  except  in  length  and  breadth ;  and  their  floral  envelopea^ 
though  splendid  in  point  of  colour,  are  generally  more  simple  than  those  of 
exogens,  being  often  of  one  piece  or  of  one  series  of  pieces ;  and  there  is  also 
very  little  variety  in  their  fruit.  Compared  with  acn^ns,  however, 
endogens  are  still  high  in  the  scale. 

2G.  To  be  able  to  refer  any  plant  that  may  be  met  with  to  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  already  a  grand  and  useful  step  in  the  progreas  of  bota- 
nical knowledge ;  and  in  the  practice  both  of  botanising  and  of  v^[etabl)a 
culture,  it  is  of  more  roal  use  than  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  of 
Linnaus.  The  moment  one  botanist  or  gardener  tells  another  that  a  plant 
is  an  exogen,  he  forms  a  perfect  idea  of  its  structure,  and  even  some 
idea  of  its  culture;  because  the  leaves  of  exogens  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  endogens,  and  hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  graasea, 
they  sufier  less  from  transplanting  and  mutilation.  The  leaves  of 
endogens,  on  the  other  hand,  as  of  all  the  bulbous  plants,  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  therefore  all  of  them  require  to  be  preserved  unin- 
jured. If  they  are  cut  off,  either  in  their  growing  state  or  when  frilly 
formed,  they  are  not  renewed  the  same  season ;  and  the  bulb  not  being 
nourished  by  them,  will  not  flower  the  following  year.  Exogens,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  their  leaves  cut  off  without  much  injury,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  as  they  have  an  indefinite  power  of  renewing 
them  ;  and,  consequently,  what  would  render  an  endogen  flowerless  the  fol- 
lowing year,  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  an  exogen.  Grasses,  however, 
form  an  order  of  endogens  which  possess  the  same  properties  of  renewing  their 
ibllage  as  exogens ;  and  hence  a  grassy  surface  may  be  cropped  by  cattle,  or 
mown  with  the  scythe,  all  the  summer,  and  yet  live  and  thrive.  But  sup- 
pose a  lawn  composed  of  plants  of  hyacinth,  tulip,  naroisBus,  or  crocus,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  grasses,  to  be  mown  when  the 
leaves  were  fuUy  grown ;  in  that  case  the  plants  would  not  produce  another 
leaf  that  season,  and  instead  of  a  green  lawn  we  should  have  the  naked  earth 
till  the  following  spring. 

27.  These  three  grand  classes  of  plants  are  divided  into  orders  and  tribes, 
genera,  species,  and  varieties.  The  orders  of  plants  indigenous  or  cultivated 
in  Britam,  amount  to  nearly  800,  and  the  tribes  to  perhaps  a  third  of  that 
number.  The  genera  amount  to  upwards  of  4,000,  and  the  species  to  upwards 
of  35,000.  (ff&rt.  BrU.,  1849.)  The  varieties  of  botanists  are  perhaps  2,000 ; 
and  those  of  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  roses,  and  florists'  flowers,  may 
amount  to  perhaps  20,000.  Now,  though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
individual  can  know,  and  bear  in  faJs  mind  the  names  of  one-tenth  of  these 
plants,  yet  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  speak  of  any 
one  of  them,  when  he  meets  with  it,  whether  it  has  been  previously  seen  by 
him  or  not.  For  example,  a  very  slight  degree  of  attention  to  a  plant  seen 
for  the  first  time,  will  enable  any  one  to  determine  to  which  of  the  three 
grand  divisions  it  belongs.  Next,  in  each  grand  division,  there  are  two  or 
three  of  what  may  be  called  popular  orders,  which  orders  any  person 
may  recognise  almost  at  sight ;  and  to  these  orders  belong  fully  half  the 
phmts  which  are  commonly  met  with  in  Britain,  either  in  a  cultivated  or  a 
wild  state.  A  knowledge  of  the  grand  divisions  of  these  popular  orders, 
therefore,  will  be  a  grand  step  gained,  and  give  the  gardener  or  amateur  a 
notion  of  a  great  number  of  plants.  The  grand  divisions  of  Exogens  are 
Thalomifldrn,  Cal^^cifldrce,  Corolliflorie,  and  Monochlamyde». 
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THALAMlFLORiB. 

28.  TJuslsoiM  of  thepobdlTinoDflof  £xogeiifl,  wychiBchanetori^  hy 
ihe  petal*  of  the  flowen  being  distiQct,  aad  by  the  Btamens  being  fixed  to 
the  leoeptade.  There  aie  fifty-eight  oiden  described  under  this  subdaas, 
in  our  Horhu  BrUannieus^  of  which  thoee  which  will  be  meet  xeadily 
noogniaed  by  a  general  obflerver,  or  a  beginner^  arey^-itanuncalioeaB,  Cm^ 
cifene,  JIf al^eeaa,  and  &eraniaoe«^ 

a!9.  BammeuiSdofte^^-Calyx  with  deddaons  sepals;  petals  3-15 ;  stamenf 
munereas ;  eaxpds  munevons  and  generally  distinct ;  heriwoeons  plants,  and 
a  few  of  them  snffiratiooae  shnibs,  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres ;  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  generally  lobed  or  much  divided ; 
flowers  often  Luge  and  showy ;  properties,  acridity  and  causticity.  Familiar 
ezaniplea  of  this  order  are,  the  Clematis,  Anemone,  Hepatica,  Ranunculus, 
Hellebore,  Columbine,  I^vkspor,  Monkshood,  and  Peony. 

do.  Crtcc(/^<v.-^  Sepals  and  petals  4  each ;  the  sepals  deciduous,  and  the 
petals  always  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Stamens  4  long  and  2  short; 
st^gmaa  2;  fruit  a  pod  with  seeds  in  a  double  line.  Herbaoeovs  plants, 
mostly  aimuals  and  biemiiala,  natives  of  most  parts  of  tiie  world.  Leaves 
alternate,  all  simple,  and  not  much  cut  Flowers  yellow  or  white,  rarely 
purple.  Properties  antiscorbutic  and  stimulant,  oombiaed  with  acridity. 
Familiar  examples  are  the  Common  Stock,  the  Wallflower,  Honesty,  l^ep- 
herd's  Purse,  Rocket,  Cress,  Cabbage,  Mustard,  Sea  Kale,  and  Radish, 

31.  Ma/iid«e£V.*-^SepalB  and  petals  five  each ;  the  sepals  generally  with 
braete  upon  them;  the  petals  twisted  befi>re  expansion,  and  unfolding 
spirally ;  the  stamens  numerous  and  united  together,  forming  a  cylinder 
round  the  piatillum;  the  fruii  a  ring  of  carpels,  each  single-seeded.  Herba- 
ceous plants,  trees^  or  shrubs,  natives  of  every  part  of  the  world.  Leaves 
alternate,  stipulate,  more  or  less  divided.  Flowers  for  the  most  port  showy. 
Properties,  mucilaginous  and  wholesome.  Familiar  examples  are,  the  MaUow, 
the  Hollyhock,  the  Lavatera,  the  Althesa  frutex,  and  the  Cotton  plant. 

32.  QeranidceiB, — Sepals  5 ;  petals  5 ;  stamens  6-10,  united  together ;  caiv 
pels  6,  united  to  a  long  elastic  style  attached  at  the  top  to  the  beak  of  the 
receptacle.  Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs  with  stems  tumid  and  separable  at 
the  jointa;  natives  of  various  parte  of  the  world;  and  the  more  showy  species 
almost  everywhere  cultivated.  Leaves  simple,  either  opposite  or  alternate, 
often  lobed  and  divided;  frequently  stipulate.  Flowers  showy  and  bright- 
ookmied.  Properties  astringent  and  aromatic  or  resinoua.  Familiar  ex^ 
amples  are.  Geranium,  Erodium,  and  Pelargonium. 

33.  Other  orders  belonging  to  this  division,  are,*** 

Jfi^nofillce»,  containing  the  Magnolia  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  (of 
which,  however,  there  are  very  few,)  bearing  a  dose  resemblanob  to  this 
well-known  ornamental  tree.  Berberidioe£&— The  Berberry,  and  shnilar 
shrubs.  Vl^pfuedceiB — The  Water-lily,  and  similar  pknto.  Vapaverdeea 
— Phmte  with  their  flowers  and  fruito  of  the  general  structure  of  the  poppy. 
¥ufnarideei»--F\askiB  resembling  the  common  Fumitory.  RMedooste-*  Mig- 
nonette, and  similar  plante.  Cistdcem — Cistu»-like  planto ;  easily  recognised 
by  their  flowers,  and  for  the  most  part  by  their  rough  leaves.  ViolarideeiB 
— ^Violet-like  plants.  CaryophyUaeea, — Plante  bearing  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  pink.  Akindcem — Chickweed-looking  plante.  LindcM — 
Phmte  resembling  the  conmion  Flax.    Tilidc€4»^The  Lime  trees.     Camel- 
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Rhcem — The  Camellias,  incladiiig  the  Tea  plant.  AurantidcetB'---The  Orange 
tiees.  Hypericdoem — Plants  resembling  and  agreeing  in  characters  with 
the  St.  John's  Wort.  Kceracem — ^Trees  and  shmbs  resembling  the  Afaple 
and  Sycamore.  Hippooastandcea — The  Horse-chesnuts.  Troptgoldceis^-^ 
The  Indian  Cress  species.    BaUamdcete* — The  Balsams. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  orden«  sach  as  Tiliacess,  Camellui«fts,  Joer- 
acea,  Hippocastan^UsesB,  &c.,  which  include  only  one  or  two  genera;  and 
hence,  while  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  order,  a  knowledge  of  the  genera 
is  obtidned  at  the  same  time.  To  recognise  these  orders,  it  is  necessary  for 
a  beginner  to  see  the  flowers ;  but,  after  a  little  experience,  mo^  of  them 
may  be  diacoyered  by  the  leaves. 

CALT0IFL0BJ&. 

34.  This  second  subdivision  of  Exogens  oouststs  of  plants  having  several 
petals  with  stamens  attached  to  the  calyx.  It  includes  about  sixty  orders,  of 
which  the  more  remarkable  are,  Legnminosse,  i2osaoe»,  CactiLcesB,  Umbel- 
l^cesB,  Comp6sitae,  and  fricacesB. 

35.  l^^uminof^.— Sepals  and  petals  five  each ;  the  petals  papilionaceous, 
or  arranged  somewhat  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly ;  stamens  ten,  mostly 
diadelphous,  that  is,  in  two  bundles  ;  fruit  superior,  that  is,  formed  above 
the  cfdyx,  and  generally  becoming  a  pod.  Tius  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive orders  of  plants,  consisting  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees ;  natives  of 
most  parts  of  the  world.  Leaves  generally  compound,  alternate,  stipulate, 
witH  the  petiole  tumid  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  most  species  yellow,  showy. 
Properties  farinaceous,  resinous,  and  furnishing  various  dyes.  Almost  all  the 
trees  are  either  useful  or  ornamental,  and  many  of  the  herbs  are  valuable 
agricultural  and  garden  plants.  Familiar  examples  are,  the  conunon  Furze, 
Broom,  Genista,  Cytisus,  Clover,  Lucerne,  Melilot,  Indigo,  Liquorice, 
Locust  Tree  of  America,  Acacia,  Mimosa,  Bladder-Senna,  Astragalus,  Saint- 
foin,  the  Tare,  Bean,  Vetch,  Pea, .  Kidney-bean,  Lupine,  and  Judas  Tree. 
There  is  scarcely  any  person  who  does  not  know  one  or  other  of  these 
plants. 

36.  Rosacea, — Sepals  and  petals  four  to  five  each;  stamens  numerous ; 
carpels  numerous,  distinct  as  in  the  bramble,  or  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  calyx 
as  in  the  rose.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  every  part 
of  the  world  ;  many  of  them  producing  valuable  fruits,  and  most  of  them 
having  showy,  and  in  many  cases  fragrant,  flowers.  Leaves  alternate,  stipu- 
late, simple,  or  compound.  Flowers  large,  showy,  often  of  bright  colours. 
Properties,  astrlngency,  gum,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Familiar  examples  are, 
the  Almond,  Peach,  Apricot,  Plum,  and  Cherry,  which  form  a  sub-order 
called  ^mygdilese,  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  all  the  species  of  which  contain 
Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Acid.  The  common  ^pirss'a  frutex  and  the  yellow- 
flowered  Corchorus  are  examples  of  another  tribe ;  and  the  Raspberry,  the 
Strawberry,  the  Potentilla,  and  the  herb  Agrimony,  exemplify  a  third  tribe. 
The  Ladies'  Mantle  and  the  Burnet  also  represent  a  tribe ;  the  Rose  forms 
a  tribe  by  itself ;  and  the  Hawthorn,  Quince,  Medlar,  Apple,  and  Pear, 
represent  the  tribe  Pomdcese. 

37*  UmbeUdcecB, — Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  five  each;  styles  two; 
fruit  achenla  or  pendent  seeds;  flowers  in  umbels.  Herbaceous  plants, 
with  iistular  furrowed  stems,  natives  chiefly  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.     Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  usually  divided  or  com- 
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pound ;  rarely  simple,  aheathing  at  the  base.  Flowen  in  umbels,  white, 
pink,  bine,  or  yellow,  not  in  general  very  showy ;  the  umbel  surrounded  by 
an  iuYolucre.  Properties  of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots,  frequently  poisonous, 
as  in  the  Hemlock,  Water  Parsnep,  &c. ;  but  sometimes  wholesome,  as  in  the 
Panley,  Carrot,  Parsnep,  &c. ;  the  properties  of  the  fruit  are  usually  warm, 
aromatic,  and  wholesome;  gum  is  produced  by  some  species.  Familiar 
examples  are,  the  Hemlock,  Parsley,  Caraway,  Celery  (the  leaves  of  which 
are  rendered  wholesome  by  blanching),  Angelica,  Assafoetida,  Fennel,  Pars- 
nep, Cow  Parsnep,  Carrot,  Chervil,  and  Coriander.  Eveiy  one  is  familiar 
with  some  plant  or  other  of  this  order,  which  may  be  known  from  aU 
others  by  the  umbels  alone. 

3Q.  CompMUsB. — Flowers  compound,  that  is,  numbers  set  closely  together 
on  a  plate  or  disk ;  anthers  united ;  seeds  solitary,  inferior,  and  mostly 
crowned  with  a  pappus  or  plume.  Herbaceous  plants,  rarely  shrubs ;  natives 
of  most  parts  of  the  world.  Leaves  usually  ample,  though  often  much 
divided,  alternate,  or  opposite,  without  stipules.  Stamens  frequently  showy, 
for  the  most  part  yellow.  Properties  various ;  in  some  astringent,  in  others 
vennous,  mucilaginous,  bitter,  diuretic,  emetic,  &c.  Familiar  examples  are, 
the  Dandelion,  the  Lettuce,  the  Sow  Thistle,  the  Endive,  the  Artichoke, 
the  Burdock,  tiie  Thistle,  the  Everlasting,  the  Aster,  the  Golden  Rod,  the 
DsBusy,  the  Groundsel,  the  Ragwort,  the  Marigold,  the  Chiysanthemum, 
the  Chamomile,  Tansy,  Southernwood,  Milfoil,  and  the  Dahlia.  All  who 
have  seen  the  latter  flower  and  the  common  Daisy,  may  distinguish  the  plants 
of  this  order  at  a  glance,  as  readily  as  in  the  case  of  Legumin6s»  or  Umbel- 

39.  BriedceiB^ — Calyx  and  coroUa  four  to  five  cleft ;  stamens  eight  to  ten ; 
the  latter  inserted  under  the  ovary ;  anthers  opening  by  pores ;  fruit  four  or 
five  celled,  a  many-seeded  capsule,  or  a  beny.  Shrubs  or  under  shrubs, 
natives  of  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  Asia,  and  very  abundant  in 
Africa,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Leaves  simple,  mostly  evergreen,  without  stipules,  rigid,  entire,  whorled  or 
opposite,  frequently  small  and  linear.  Flowers  usually  bright-coloured  and 
very  diowy.  Properties  astringent  and  diuretic,  and  in  some  poisonous. 
Familiar  examples  are,  the  Arbutus,  Andromeda,  Heath,  Kalmia,  Rhodo- 
dendron, and  Axalea.  A  beginner  will  more  readily  recognise  this  order 
by  examining  the  flowers  and  fruit,  than  by  the  general  aspect  and  habit  of 
the  plant. 

40.  Other  orders  belonging  to  this  division,  which  are  easily  recognised  by 
those  who  know  the  plant  after  which  the  order  takes  its  name,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^jRhamndcesB,  Calycanth toie,  Grranatdcea,  Onagraces  (including 
the  (Enoth^raand  Fdchsta),  Philadelph^ceas,  3f yrtiiiceflB,  Cucurbitiiceie,  Pas- 
sifloracee,  Tumeniceie,  CactiUses,  Craasul^ces,  Grossul^ie,  jSaxifragdoess, 
Arali^oea,  CaprifoUdcess,  hoheOdcete^  CampanuliU^ss,  Gesnertaceiv,  and 
various  others.  To  recognise  these  orders  it  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to 
see  the  flowers ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Umbell^cea,  as  already  observed,  the 
order  may  be  recognised  by  the  appearance  of  the  flower-stems ;  and  in  Oac- 
taoesB  by  the  stems,  and  the  entire  plant.  A  number  of  the  orders  contain 
only  one  or  two  genera;  and  though  the  list  has  a  formidable  appearance 
on  paper,  yet  in  the  garden  the  plants  of  several  of  the  orders  occupy  but 
comparatively  a  small  space. 
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CoBOLLIFIiOHiB. 

The  chancteristio  of  this  divisioa  is — petals  united ;  stamens  fixed  to  the 
corolla.  The  most  important  orders  are  Scrophulariacefe  and  Labiaoeas : 
both  verj  readily  distinguished. 

41.  SerophtUaridcea, — Calyx  and  oorolla  irregularly  four  to  five  deft; 
stamens  two  to  four;  fruit,  a  two'-eelled,  many-^seeded  capsule.  Herbe, 
undershrubs,  and  occasionally  shrubs;  natives  of,  and  found  in  abundanoe 
in,  all  parts  of  tlie  world.  Leaves  simple,  opposite,  whorled,  or  altemate, 
with  or  without  stipules.  Flowers  axilla^  or  racemose,  often  ahowy.  Pro- 
perties, acridity  and  bitterness ;  sometimes  purgative  or  emetic.  Familiar 
examples  are,  Buddlea,  Snapdragon,  Scrophulaiia,  Foxglove,  Eyebrijg^t, 
Calceolaria,  Schizanthus,  and  Veronica. 

42.  Labidcea. — Calyx  tubular,  five  to  ten  parted;  ooroUa  lipped ;  akar 
mens  two  to  four ;  seeds  four  together,  endosed  in  a  general  seed-vessel, 
superior;  flowers  whorled.  Herbaceous  plants  or  undershrubs  with  four- 
oomered  stems  and  opposite  ramifications ;  natives  principally  of  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Leaves  simple  or  compound,  opposite 
without  stipules;  abounding  in  poxes  filled  with  aromatic  oiL  Flowers 
sessile,  in  axillary  cymes.  Properties  tonic,  eordial,  and  stomachic  Familiar 
examples  are,  Mint,  Savory,  Thyme,  Pennyroyal,  Hyssop,  Germander, 
Rosemary,  Day-nettle,  Betony,  Ground  Ivy,  Horehound,  Lavender,  Balm  <d 
Gilead,  Balm,  and  Sage. 

43.  Other  orders  in  this  subdivision  are : — £pacridaee«,  Cape  and  Aua- 
tralian  shrubs  resembling  ^pacris,  and  firequent  in  greenhouses,  flowering  in 
the  winter.  3fyrsin^»,  «/asminacen,  .isdepiaddcacs,  Oeutiandestf,  BigDO- 
niilcea,  Coboeoce^ir,  Polemoniace«,  donvolvuldoess,  Boraginaoee,  Hydro- 
phyllace«8,  ^olanioeas,  rerbenaceas,  ilcanth^ces,  Pkimulaoe»,  and  various 
others. 

MoNOCHLAMyDEJI. 

44.  Calyx  and  corolla  not  distinct ;  that  is,  the  flowen  have  only  a  single 
envelope.    The  principal  orders  are  Amentdceas  and  Conifens. 

45«  Amentdcea. — Flowen  monoscious ;  that  is,  the  male  and  female  in 
separate  catkins,  but  borne  on  the  same  plant;  or  dicsdous,  that  is,  the  male 
and  female  on  different  plants.  The  stamemferous  flowers  in  drooping  catkins ; 
fruit  solitary,  or  aggregate ;  in  some  one-celled,  enclosed  in  a  sheathed  capsule, 
as  in  the  Oak,  Chestnut,  Beech,  Hazel,  and  Hornbeam ;  in  others  with  the 
fruit  small  and  tufted  with  fine  hairs,  as  in  the  Willow  and  Poplar;  and  in 
others  two-ceUed,  with  small  seeds  not  enclosed  in  the  receptacle,  and  not 
clothed  with  haixs,  as  in  the  Birch  and  Alder.  Trees,  and  some  shrubs ; 
natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  i^ons  of  both  hemispheres.  Leaves 
simple ;  flowers  not  showy. 

46.  Conf/iTiS.— Flowers  in  catkins  generally  erect;  fruit  a  oone,  as  in 
Pines  and  Firs ;  sometimes  with  scales  comprened  so  as  to  resemble  a  beny, 
as  in  the  Juniper  and  Yew.  Seeds  naked.  Trees,  and  some  shrubs,  natives  of 
every  part  of  the  world ;  often  called  resinifkrons  trees.  Everyone  has  seen 
a  Pine,  a  Fir,  or  a  Cedar,  and  tlieir  cones ;  and  the  froit  of  the  Juniper  and 
the  Yew  are  not  uncommon.  The  Conifene  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  In 
two  divisions;  the  one  the  ilbi^inas,  or  Pine  and  Fir  tribe ;  and  the  other 
the  Cupr6sBinaB,  or  the  Cypress  and  Juniper  tribe. 

47.  Other  orders  belonging  to  this  divinon  are : — ^Plantagffneas,  plants 
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more  or  lesB  nsembling  the  Plantago,  or  oommon  Plantain,  ilmannthdoen, 
Chenopodidoen,  Begoaide$eB^  i\>lygonace8B,  Zamiiioett,  Protecioe»,  Thyme- 
Ise^oese,  faphorbtoM^  I7rtic4oefe,  ITlmaceas,  t/uglandaoefe,  Empetracen. 
Of  these  the  ConSfer«  may  generally  be  known  by  their  foliage ;  but  the 
othen^  fat  the  moet  part^  require  to  be  aeen  in  flower,  at  least  by  ^e  beginner. 

Endooens. 

48.  Endogent  have  no  general  sabdiviiionB  like  the  exogena ;  bat  their 
prineipal  ordeia,  with  a  view  to  the  general  obeerrer,  are  Ordiiddcen,  Scita*^ 
mini^iw»  Jrid^oeiBy  Aniaiylliiit2ci0,  iiephodel^oeiBy  TuHpdcea^  Pehnkcemj 
and  GraminAcew. 

49.  Orchiddcea. —  Flowers  of  six  sepals,  irregular;  stamen  and  style 
united.  Herbaceous  plants,  often  with  the  stems  and  leaves  perennial; 
many  of  them  epiphytes,  that  is,  growing  on  the  trunks  and  Immches  of 
trees.  Leaves  simile,  quite  entire,  often  articulated  with  the  stem*  The 
flowexB  of  this  order  are  so  remarkable  in  their  external  appearance,  that 
when  onoe  seen  they  ate  easQy  recognised,  either  in  the  indigenous  Orchises 
of  British  manhea  and  chalky  downs  which  grow  hi  the  soil ;  or  in  the 
tropical  tpedea  kept  in  stoves^  which  for  the  most  part  grow  on  the  bark  of 
the  tmnk  and  branches  of  trees. 

50.  Seiiamindcea. — Stem  formed  of  the  cohering  bases  of  the  leaves ;  never 
branching.  Leaves  simple,  sheathing  one  another  on  the  stem.  Flowers  in 
q>ike8,  racemes,  or  panicles,  with  numerous  bracts.  Tropical  herbaceous 
plants,  of  whidi  the  following  are  examples :  the  Ginger,  the  Indian  SSiot, 
AlpinU,  Hedychium,  Plantains,  and  Bananas. 

51.  IriddeeiB, — Flowers  superior ;  stamens  three,  distinct,  their  anthers 
tamed  outwards.  Herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  bulbs,  natives  of  the  Ci^  of 
Good  Hope,  but  many  of  them  also  of  Europe.  L^ives  ensiform,  equitant, 
or  alike  on  both  sides.  Flowers  terminal,  in  spikes,  corymbs,  or  panicles; 
bright-coloured,  large,  and  showy.  FamOiar  examples  are.  Iris,  Ixia,  the 
T%er  Flower,  Gladiolus,  and  Crocus.    The  latter  flower  Ib  familiar  to  all. 

52.  ilfnaryfllddoe». —^ Flowers  superior;  stamens  six,  distinct;  their 
anthers  turned  inwards.  Bulbous-rooted  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  most 
parts  of  the  world,  with  enriform  leaves  having  parallel  veins.  Flowers  with 
sheath-like  bracts,  large,  bright-coloured,  and  showy.  Familiar  examples 
are,  the  AmaiyUis^  Crinum,  Bloodflower,  Hypoxia,  Nardasus^  Snowdrop, 
Summer  Snowflake,  and  AlstrcBmeria. 

53.  Li/tiie00.^-Fiower«  infbrior,  of  six  divisions;  stamens  six.  Her- 
baoeous  plants  with  bulbous  roots,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
northern  hemi^here.  Familiar  examples  are,  the  Lily,  the  Sdlla^  the 
Hyacinth,  Fritillary,  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  Tulip,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  As- 
phodel, Butcher^s  Broom,  Solomon's  Seal,  and  LDy  of  the  Valley.  The 
Tulip  and  the  Lily  are  familiar  to  every  one. 

54.  PoAn^ostf^*— Flowers  enclosed  by  a  sheath,  six-parted ;  stamens,  six ; 
fruit  fleshy  or  baccate.  Trees,  sometimes  low  plants ;  always  with  simple 
stems,  very  seldom  branched,  and  having  the  leaves  in  dusters  at  the  top 
of  the  stem.  Leaves  large,  pirmated  or  fan-shaped,  folded  before  expansion. 
Natives  of  tropical  dlmatea,  and  in  Britain  only  to  be  seen  in  hothouses. 
FamiUar  examples  are,  the  Fan  Pahoo,  the  Date,  the  Sago  Palm,  and  the 
Zamia. 

55.  Qraminde$tB,^V)uktB  with  hollow  romid  stems,  and  mostly  ever- 
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green  leaves.  Sheatha  of  the  leaves  split  on  one  nde.  Herbaceous  plants, 
and  sometimes  trees  and  shmbs,  natives  of  every  part  of  the  ^orld,  and 
familiar  to  all. 

66,  Other  orders  belonging  to  Endogens  are :  Altan^iosm  or  Water-Plan- 
tain-like  plants,  natives  of  marshes  or  standing  water.  Aatom^SB,  the 
Flowering  Rush,  the  most  ornamental  of  British  water  plants;  PistiaoesB,  (he 
Duckweed ;  Diosoordcete,  the  Yam;  T^unaoeie,  the  Black  Bryony,  a  twining 
plant  occasionally  found  in  hedges;  iS^milacefe,  the  8milaxes;  BiomeluioMr, 

^the  Pine  Apple ;  Commelinaefti?,  Spider  Wort ;  T^hin^n,  Cat's  Tail ; 
^roi'd^a,  the  Arums ;  t/unc^cese,  the  Rushes ;  and  Cypenicftv,  the  Sedges, 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  proper  grasses  by  having  solid  stems. 

ACROGENS. 

67.  Acrogem^  or  vegetables  which  grow  from  their  upper  extremities, 
contain  the  following  principal  Orders :  .FUiees,  ATlisci,  Xich^es,  A'lgm, 
and  jFtingi. 

58.  Ei/toM. — Plants  often  consisting  of  a  single  leaf  caUed  a  frond,  mostly 
without  stems ;  the  leaves  are  rolled  up  before  expansion,  and  with  equal- 
sized  veins.  Herbs,  and  sometimes  trees,  natives  of  every  part  of  the  world 
in  moist  shady  situations.  Familiar  examples  are,  the  common  Polypody 
of  the  hedges,  which  is  found  also  on  pollaHs  and  large  trees  in  moist  situ- 
ations, Maidenhair,  the  Brake,  the  Hart's  Tongue,  the  Osmunda,  the  Ad- 
der's Tongue,  and  the  Moonwort. 

59.  Musci, — Leafy  cellular  plants,  with  fruit  in  covered  capsules. 

60.  hidienes — Frondose  plants  with  seeds  in  receptacles  of  various  kinds, 
of  the  same  substance  as  the  frond. 

61.  Alga, — Cellular  water  plants,  chiefly  found  in  the  sea  {-bearing  fruit 
in  bladders  either  attached  to,  or  imbedded  in,  the  surface  of  the  frond  or 
leaf-like  plate.  A  common  example  of  this  order  is  the  green  hair-like 
Conferva,  found  in  ditches  and  stagnant  waters. 

62.  Fungi.  —  Succulent  masses  without  leaves,  veinsy  or  fronds,  and 
bearing  their  sporules,  or  substitutes  for  seed,  in  tubular  cells.  Familiar 
examples  are,  the  common  Mushroom  and  Toadstool. 

63.  Other  orders  of  Acrogens  are  £qulsetdoe»,  or  plants  resembling  the 
common  Equisetum  or  Horsetail,  which  to  general  observers  is  distinguished 
by  its  terminal  catkin  from  the  Mare's-tail,  in  which  the  flowers  are  axillary. 
Characeas  or  floating  water-plants,  consisting  of  a  leaf  and  root ;  and  Lyco- 
podiaccs,  which  are  moss-like  plants,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  common  dub  moss.  All  these  orders  may  be  recognised  without  refer- 
ence to  flowers  or  fruit,  and  they  are  chiefly  of  botanical  interest. 

64.  If  the  reader  has  profited  from  the  preceding  part  of  this  section  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  wished  him,  he  will  have  learned,  when 
endeavouring  to  describe  a  plant  which  he  has  seen  to  another  person  who 
has  not  seen  it,  not  to  begin  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  similar  details, 
but  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  and  the  resemblance  which  it 
has  to  known  plants,  either  single  species,  or  orders,  tribes,  or  genera.  It  is 
in  general  of  for  more  importance  to  be  able  to  determine  the  order  to  which 
a  plant  belongs,  than  its  mere  generic  and  specific  name;  unless,  indeed,  the 
knowledge  of  this  serves  as  a  key  to  books  from  whidi  the  natural  order 
may  be  learned,  and  consequently  something  of  the  properties  of  the  plant 
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ascertained.  We  therefore  repeat  our  recommendation  to  grown-up  pupils 
to  begin  their  stady  of  plants  by  looking  at  them  in  masses  or  gioups ;  af^r 
which  they  may  correct  and  render  more  definite  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  by  a  study  of  all  the  separate  parts  of  plants.  In  like  manner,  if 
WB  were  to  recommend  what  we  consider  the  best  mode  of  getting  a  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  we  should  begin  with  sentences ;  or  of  the  exterior  effect 
of  buildings,  we  Bhould  recommend,  first,  attention  to  the  outline  and  the 
general  masses;  and  next,  an  examination  of  the  doors,  windows,  cornices, 
and  other  details;  and  finally  of  the  bricks  or  stones  of  the  walls,  and 
the  slates  or  tiles  of  the  roof.  To  a  young  person,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  should  recommend  the  contrary  mode,  in  botany,  in  grammar,  and  in 
architecture. 

65.  Besides  characterising  plants  according  to  the  natural  orders  to  which 
they  belong ;  when  cultivators  are  speaking  of  plants  with  a  view  to  their 
art,  they  employ  a  number  of  terms  which,  though  not  rigidly  scientific, 
are  all  more  or  less  useful,  as  enabling  us  to  speak  of  plants  in  groups  or 
masses.     The  principal  of  these  arc  as  follow : 

66.  Evergreens, — Plants  which  retaan  their  leaves  green  throughout  the 
winter.  The  principal  British  evergreen  trees,  are  the  Coniferie,  the  Ever- 
green Oak,  and  the  Holly  ;  but  there  are  many  evergreen  shrubs.  Evei^een 
herbaceous  plants  are  not  very  numerous  ;  but  we  have  the  Pink,  Carnation, 
SweetwilUam,  many  of  the  Saxifrages,  Bilenes,  the  perennial  flax,  some 
Campanulas,  and  all  the  perennial  grasses. 

67.  Suhevergreent, — Plants  which  retain  their  leaves  green  through  the 
winter,  and  drop  them  in  spring,  so  that  they  are  for  two  or  three  weeks 
without  leaves.  The  principal  trees  are  the  varieties  of  the  Lucombe  and 
Fulham  Oak,  Turner's  Oak,  Quercus  pseudo-suber,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Of  shrubs  there  are  a  number ;  such  as  Buddlea  globosa,  Aristot^lia  Mdcqui, 
Photinia  sermUta,  Cotoneaster  frigida,  some  kinds  of  Genista,  Pipt&nthus 
nepal^sis,  ^bes  glutin6sum,  &c.  Subevergreen  herbaceous  plants  are :  (£no-« 
thera  bi^nis  and  several  other  species,  Pentstemon,  Chelone,  Asters,  &c. 

68.  PerHetent'leaved  plants  are  such  as  retain  their  leaves  after  they  have 
withered  and  become  brown,  till  the  spring.  Examples  of  trees  are,  the 
Beech,  Hornbeam,  and  Turkey  Oak  when  young,  Quercus  Tauzin,  and  some- 
times the  common  Oak ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  shrubs,  such  as  Rhiis 
Cotinus,  and  some  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Pulsatilla. 

69l  Deciduous-leaved  plants  are  those  that  drop  their  leaves  in  the  autumn, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  plants,  whether  trees,  shrubs, 
or  herba,  in  all  extra  tropical  countries. 

70.  Ligneous  plants  are  such  as  have  wood)'  stems  and  branches. 

71.  Suffruticose  plants  are  such  as  have  stems  intermediate  between  nvoody 
and  herbaceous ;  as,  for  example,  the  tree  Peony,  the  Sage,  the  Carnation, 
the  tree  Lavatera,  &c. 

72.  Trees,  when  young,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  shrubs,  both 
coming  up  with  a  single  stem ;  but  a  tree,  if  left  to  itself,  ultimately  becomes 
a  plant  with  a  single  erect  stem,  and  a  branchy  head.  Thus  the  common 
mountain  Ash,  though  it  seldom  grows  above  thirty  feet  high,  is  a  perfect 
tree ;  while  the  common  Laurel,  which  will  attain  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  much  sooner  than  the  mountain  Ash  will  thirty  feet,  never  has  an 
erect  stem,  and  has  generally  several  stems  rising  together.  It  is  therefore 
conndered  a  shrub.    Trees  are  commonly  divided  into  large,  small,  and 
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middle-sized.  Most  fruit  trees  are  considered  low  trees;  trees  between 
thirty  and  fifty  feet  are  middle-sized ;  and  those  of  greater  height  large. 

78.  Shrubs  are  either  large,  as  when  they  exceed  twenty  feet;  small, 
if  under  four  feet ;  or  undcrshrubs  if  under  two  feet,  such  as  the  Thjrme 
and  Rosemary,  and  many  Heaths.  Shrubs  climb  by  twining,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Honeysuckle ;  by  clasping  with  tendrils  or  leaves,  as  in  the  vine,  the 
five-leaved  ivy,  and  the  Clematis ;  or  by  elongation,  as  in  the  Lycium  and 
Solanum  dulcamara ;  or  by  attachment  of  the  rootlets,  as  in  the  common  Ivy. 
Shrubs  are  also  distinguished  as  trailers  when  the  shoots  lie  along  the  ground 
without  rooting  into  it ;  as  stolonifcrous,  when  the  shoots  ramble  along  the 
ground,  and  root  into  it  at  certain  distances,  as  in  the  Bramble ;  or  creeping, 
when  they  root  at  every  joint,  as  in  some  species  of  Rhus ;  and  as  recum* 
bent,  when  the  shoots  recline  without  spreading  or  rooting,  as  in  many 
species  of  Cytisus. 

Herbaceous  plants  may  also  be  similarly  divided. 

With  reference  to  their  habits,  plants  are  called  Alpines,  or  hill  plants,  or 
mountain,  marsh,  aquatic,  bog,  heath,  wood,  copse,  hedge,  meadow,  or 
pasture  plants.  With  respect  to  soil,  a  very  common  division  is  into  peat- 
earth  plants  or  American  border  plants  (from  the  soil  for  American  plants 
being  generally  peat),  and  common  garden  soil  plants. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  also  distinguished  as  florists'  flowers,  such  as  the 
Auricula,  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  &c.,  which  have  been  long  cultivated  by  florists, 
who  have  laid  down  canons  or  rules^  by  wliich  the  merits  of  flowers  are  to  be 
t<^ted ;  border  flowen,  or  such  as  are  adapted  for  growing  in  a  mtscellaueous 
ornamental  border ;  botanic  plants,  or  such  as  are  chiefly  interesting  to 
botanists ;  shrubbery  flowers,  or  such  large  coarse-growing  species  as  are 
adapted  for  growing  among  shrubs ;  rockwork  plants,  or  such  as  from  their 
native  habitation,  and  low  compact  habit  of  growth,  are  considered  as  adapted 
for  rockwork ;  and  pot  plants,  or  such  as  for  the  same  qualities  are  adapted 
for  growing  in  pots.  There  are  also  lawn  plants,  or  such  as  are  adapted  for 
growing  singly  on  a  lawn,  as  the  Peony  ;  and  covering  plants,  such  as  the 
Verbena  Melindres,  which  are  adapted  for  covering  beds  and  parterres  with 
masses  of  flowers  of  the  same  colour.  The  common  divisions  of  herbaceous 
plants  into  annual,  biennial,  perennial,  bulbous,  tuberous,  ramose-rooted, 
and  fibrous-rooted,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe. 

74.  The  uses  of  plants  have  given  rise  to  several  divisions ;  such  as  horti- 
cultural plants,  agricultural,  culinary,  medicinal,  tinctorial,  pomological,  and 
other  edible  ^uit-bearing  plants;  graniverous,  pasturage,  and  herbage 
plants ;  hedge  plants,  or  such  ligneous  species  as  are  adapted  for  growing  as 
hedges ;  copeewood  plants,  or  such  as  shoot  up  freely  &om  the  stool  or  collar 
whep  cut  down,  and  are  consequently  adapted  for  oopsewoods ;  seaside  plants, 
or  such  as  are  adapted  for  standing  the  sea-breeze,  &e. 

75.  Plants  are  also  distinguished  as  having  variegated  foliage;  anomalons 
foliage,  in  which  plants  having  naturally  simple  or  entire  leaves,  exhibit 
them  occasionally  much  divided,  as  in  the  Fern-leaved  Beech,  Cut-leaved 
Lime,  &c. ;  as  having  double  flowers,  which,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  gardening, 
was  considered  the  greatest  beauty  which  a  plant  could  have;  as  being 
dwarfis,  or  lower  than  the  normal  size ;  or  tall,  as  being  higher  than  the 
normal  size.  Considered  with  reference  to  climate,  plants  are  described  as 
hardy,  growing  in  the  open  air  without  protection;  half-hardy,  requirii^ 
some  kind  of  protection ;  frame,  requiring  the  protection  of  glass  without 
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heat ;  greenhonae  plaats,  requiring  gksB  with  heat ;  and  hothouse  plants, 
which  may  be  either  dry  stove  phints,  such  as  Cacti,  Aloes,  Crassulas,  &o., 
which  require  a  high  degree  of  heat  with  a  dry  atmo^here,  or  damp  stove 
plants,  such  as  the  Orchidacea,  which  require  a  high  degree  of  moist  heat. 

Sect.  III. — Nomenclature  of  Plants  with  a  view  to  Horticulture, 

76.  The  principles  on  which  plants  are  named  ought  to  be  known  to  the 
young  gardener  and  the  amateur ;  partly  because  they  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  anything  closely  connected  with  their  pursuit,  and 
partly  because  the  names  of  plants  sometimes  indicate  ideas  respecting 
their  nature  and  culture.  The  names  of  the  grand  divisions,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  are  compounded  of  Greek  words,  expressive  of  the  structure 
or  character  of  the  division  or  subdivision.  The  names  of  the  orders  are,  for 
the  most  part,  without  meaning  in  themselves,  further  than  as  being  the 
names  of  certain  genera  which  are  considered  as  the  types  of  the  orders,  all 
the  plants  of  which  have  a  close  general  resemblance  to  that  genus  in  struc- 
ture and  properties.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  names  of  tribes. 

77.  The  names  of  the  genera  of  plants,  are  chiefly  compounded  of  Greek 
words  signifying  something  respecting  the  plant,  as  Chionanthus,snow-flower) 
from  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  blossoms,  or  Gypsophila,  because  the  plant 
loves  chalky  soil;  or  they  are  commemorative  of  individuals,  as  Smithta,  after 
Sir  James  Smith.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  they  are  named  after  countries 
or  a  people,  as  in  Armeniaca  from  Armenia,  and  Arauciiria  from  the  Araudt- 
nans,  a  people  of  Chili.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  generic  names  are  after 
persons,  and  those  in  this  volume,  and  in  all  our  other  works,  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  letters  additionsl  to  the  name  in  italics,  as  explained  with 
other  nmtters  at  the  end  of  the  Preface.  Specific  names  are  generally  Latin 
adjectives,  expressing  some  obvious  quality  of  the  plant ;  or  proper  names 
used  adjeetively,  to  signify  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  removing  the 
species  from  the  genus,  of  which  the  adjective  was  the  name ;  as  for  example, 
Veronica  Chamaedrys,  indicates  that  Chamedrys  was  formerly  the  generic 
name  of  that  species  of  Veronica.  Commemorative  names  are  also  used  as 
specific  names,  sometimes  in  the  genitive  case,  as  Verbena  Drummondi,  in- 
dicating that  the  plant  was  discovered  or  originated  by  Mr.  Drummond ;  or 
with  the  addition  of  ana  as  Verbena  Tweediiina,  indicating  that  the  plant 
was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Tweedie.  Specific  names  also  often  indicate 
the  situation  or  the  county  where  the  plant  is  found  naturally,  as  palustris 
growing  in  marshes,  or  Edinburg^nsis  growing  about  Edinburgh. 

78.  The  names  of  varieties  of  plants  given  by  Botanists  follow  the  same 
laws  as  those  of  species ;  but  the  names  given  by  horticulturists  and  florists 
are  sometimes  indicative  of  properties,  as  large,  small,  &c« ;  but  for  the  most 
part  ftndful,  and  sometimes  whimsical.  In  general,  the  names  of  culinary 
vegetables  and  fruits  bear  the  name  of  the  person  who  raised  them,  with  the 
place  where  they  were  raised,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  some  adjective 
expresstng  their  properties,  as  Forest's  Large  Upeal  Cabbage,  Reid's  New 
Gtdden  Pippin,  &o.  The  names  applied  to  varieties  of  gooseberries,  florists' 
flowers,  and  roses,  are  for  the  most  part  given  in  honour  of  individuals;  some* 
times  ^ey  indicate  a  quaL'ty,  as  Brown's  Scarlet  Verbena,  and  sometimes 
they  imply  a  superiority,  or  a  challenge,  as  the  Top-Sawyer  gooseberry,  or 
Cox's  Defiance  Dahlia.  The  Dutch  give  their  florists'  flowers  many  high- 
sounding  titles,  which  appear  at  first  sight  ridiculous ;  but  in  giving  them 
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they  intend  at  once  to  compliment  their  patrons,  and  to  describe  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  flower,  thus:— the  letters  W.,Y.,0.,R.,C.,P.,V.,B.,&c., 
when  capitals,  are  understood  to  mean  white,  yellow,  orange,  red,  crimson, 
purple,  violet,  blue ;  and  hence,  when  a  flower  ia  named  William  the  Con- 
querer,  or  Wonder  of  Constantinople,  its  colours  are  understood  to  be  white 
and  crimson ;  Charming  Phillis,  crimson  and  purple ;  British  Rover,  blue 
and  red,  &c.  It  is  always  desirable  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  name,  or 
even  to  know  that  it  has  no  meaning ;  in  the  former  case  some  positive  ideas 
are  obtained,  and  in  both  the  memory  is  assisted. 

Sect.  IV. — Structure  of  Plants^  with  a  view  to  Horticulture. 

79.  The  anatomy  of  a  plant  fumbhes  us  with  numerous  component 
parts,  of  which  we  can  do  little  more  than  enumerate  those  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  practice  of  horticulture. 

80.  Elementary  Organs  consist  of  cellular  tissue,  or  transparent  vesidea, 
which  adhere  together  so  as  to  form  a  substance  more  or  less  compact, 
and  which,  in  the  leaves,  fills  up  the  interstices  between  the  veins,  and 
forms  tlie  parenchyma.  Woody  fibre  is  an  elementary  oi^an  consisting  of 
elongated  tubes,  which  are  found  more  or  less  in  most  plants,  and  especially 
in  the  wood  and  inner  bark,  among  parenchymous  matter.  Spiral  vessels^ 
consbting  of  elastic  tissue,  twisted  spirally  vrithin  a  membrane— are  found 
in  the  meduUary  sheath,  but  rarely  in  the  wood,  bark,  and  root,  and  they 
scarcely  exist  in  acrogens.  Plants  furnished  with  them  are  called  vascu- 
lares;  a  term  which  includes  both  exogens  and  endogens :  and  plants  without 
them  are  called  cellulares,  in  which  the  acrogens  are  included.  Other  forms 
of  elementary  tissue  are — the  ducts,  which  are  transparent  tubes,  marked 
with  lines  or  dots ;  the  cuticle,  which  b  a  thin  skin,  covering  the  leaf;  and 
the  stomata,  which  are  pores  scattered  over  the  cuticle,  or  epidermb  of  the 
leaves.  Grafting  and  budding  are  founded  on  the  affinity  of  the  elementary 
organs  in  different  species. 

81.  Compound  organs  are  combinations  of  the  elementary  organs,  and 
oonsbt  of  the  axb  and  its  appendages ;  two  words  which  comprise  the  whole 
vegetable  structure.  The  axb  may  be  compared  to  the  vertebral  colunm  of 
animals,  and  is  formed  by  the  development  of  a  seed,  a  bulb,  or  other  genu, 
or  of  a  leaf-bud.  An  embryo  b  the  origin  of  a  plant  contained  within  a 
seed,  and  it  difiers  from  a  bulb  or  bud  in  being  produced  by  the  agency  of 
sexes.  When  a  seed  or  a  bud  b  excited  by  its  inherent  vital  action,  the 
tissue  of  which  it  b  composed,  and  which  has  the  power  of  generating  new 
tissue  Dy  the  growth  of  one  elementary  vesicle  out  of  another,  developes 
itself  in  three  directions,  upwards,  downwards,  and  horizontally.  The  part 
which  descends  b  called  the  descending  axb  or  root ;  the  opposite  part  the 
ascending  axb  or  stem ;  and  the  horizontal  elongations,  which  are  chiefly 
leaves  and  buds,  are  called  the  appendages  of  the  stem. 

82.  Tke  root  begins  to  be  formed  before  the  stem ;  from  which  it  differs 
anatomically,  in  the  absence  of  spiral  vessels,  of  pith,  of  buds,  with  certain 
exceptions,  and  of  stomata.  The  uses  of  roots  are  to  fix  plants  in  the  soil, 
and  to  absorb  nutriment  from  it  by  their  spongioles. 

83.  The  stem  b  generated  by  the  development  of  the  plumule  of  the  seed, 
and  increased  by  the  development  of  leaf-buds.  If  a  ring  of  bark  be  cut  off 
from  the  stem  of  an  exogenous  pl^t,  below  a  branch  or  even  at  the  base  of 
a  growing  shoot  of  the  current  year  covered  with  leaves,  or  if  a  ligature  be 
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made  round  the  Btem  in  a  similar  situation,  the  part  of  the  stem  above  the 
wound,  or  ligature,  swells  and  increases  in  thickness,  while  that  below  it  does 
not ;  a  proof  that  in  exogenous  plants,  the  matter  by  which  stems  are  thick- 
ened«  descends.  Hence,  when  a  shoot  is  cut  through  immediately  below  a 
leaf- bud,  the  portion  of  the  shoot  left,  dies  back  to  the  next  bud.  Hence, 
also,  has  arisen  the  technical  expression  of  ^'  cut  to  the  bud ;"  which  means, 
that  in  pruning  or  cutting  o£P  a  shoot,  the  section  should  be  made  so  close 
to  a  bud  as  that  the  wound  may  soon  be  healed  over,  and  no  stump  left, 
as  b  the  case  in  gardens  where  trees  have  been  carelessly  pruned.  The 
greater  the  number  of  leaves  on  a  shoot,  or  of  leaf-buds  on  a  stem  or  branch, 
the  greater  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  parts  below  the  leaves,  buds,  or 
branches,  and  the  oontraiy. 

84.  Stems  are  either  exogenous,  growing  from  the  outside ;  endogenous, 
growing  from  the  interior ;  or  acrogenous,  growing  by  elongation  or  dila- 
tion, and  mostly  without  buds.  Exogenous  stems  consist  of  the  pith,  a 
fungus-like  matter,  occupying  the  small  cylindric  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
stem,  and  never  increasing  in  diameter ;  of  the  medullary  sheath,  consisting 
of  a  thin  cylinder  of  spiral  vessels  and  ducts,  immediately  surrounding  the 
pith  ;  and  of  the  wood,  which  surrounds  the  medullary  sheatli,  in  the  form 
of  concentric  layers,  which  layers  are  penetrated  by  projections  from  the 
pith  called  medullary  rays.  In  general  every  concentric  layer  requires  a 
year  for  its  production ;  and  hence  the  age  of  a  tree  may  be  known  by  the 
number  of  rings  shown  in  the  section  of  the  main  stem.  In  woody  stems  of 
seTeral  yean'  growth,  the  interior  of  the  wood  is  rendered  hard  by  the 
deposition  of  secreted  matter,  and  is  called  heart  wood;  while  the  more 
recent  exterior  layers  are  known  as  soft  wood  or  alburnum. 

85.  1%e  hark  sunounds  the  young  wood,  and  like  it  consists  of  concentric 
layers,  one  being  added  yearly  on  the  inside,  between  the  previously  ex- 
isting bark  and  the  alburnum.  Every  layer  of  bark  consists  of  woody  fibre, 
and  ducts  covered  with  parenchymous  matter,  the  two  fonner  constituting 
the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  and  the  latter  the  cellular  integument,  epidermis, 
or  outer  bark.  The  uses  of  the  bark  are  to  protect  the  alburnum,  to  serve 
as  a  channel  for  the  descending  sap,  and  sometimes  as  a  medium  for  the 
deposition  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  plants. 

86.  The  medullary  rays  or  plates  consist  of  compressed  vertical  parallelo- 
grams of  cellular  tissue,  which  connect  together  the  different  layers  of  wood, 
and  serve,  at  least  in  trees  that  are  without  dead  wood  in  the  centre  of  their 
stems,  as  a  communication  between  the  pith  and  the  bark.  Between  the 
liber  and  the  alburnum,  a  viscid  secretion  is  found  in  spring,  which  renders 
trees  easily  disbarked  at  that  season,  and  this  secretion  is  called  cambium. 
It  h&s  been  supposed  to  nourish  the  descending  fibres  of  the  buds,  and  to 
originate  medullary  rays. 

87.  Endogenous  plants  have  stems,  which  offer  no  distinction  of  pith, 
medullary  rays,  wood,  and  bark ;  the  whole  structure  being  composed  of 
bundles  of  vascular  tissue  among  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  cellular  tissue  and  woody  fibre :  but  as  this  exterior  zone  is  not  sepa- 
rable from  what  it  encloses  by  any  natural  division,  it  is  consequently  not  bark. 
Endogenous  stems  increase  by  the  successive  descent  of  new  bundles  of 
vascular  tissue  into  the  cellular  tissue  towards  the  centre  of  the  stem,  and 
these  bundles  of  tissue  gradually  distend  those  previously  formed,  by 
which  means  the  diameter  of  the  stem  is  slowly  increased  in  thickness,  and 
its  circumference  in  hai-dness.    After  this  hardness  has  reached  a  certain 
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point,  it  can  no  longer  be  distended,  and  the  diameter  ceases  to  increase. 
Hence,  generally,  the  life  of  an  endogenous  tree  seems  more  limited  than  that 
of  an  exogen  ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  trees  of  the  latter  kind  will 
live  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  even  for  centuries,  after  the  interior  of  the 
trunks  have  become  entirely  rotten,  and  their  circumference  separated  so  as 
to  form  vertical  sections,  or  fragments  of  trunks,  with  rotten  wood  on  one 
side,  and  living  bark  and  growing  shoots  on  the  other ;  the  increase  both  of 
bark  and  wood  still  going  on.  Endogens  di£Per  from  ezogens  in  commonly 
developing  only  a  terminaJ  bud,  as  in  Palms,  in  which  case  the  stem  is  of 
the  same  thickness  throughout,  and  cylindrical ;  but  when  several  buds  deve* 
lope  themselves,  as  in  the  stem  of  the  Asparagus,  and  in  that  of  the  Bamboo, 
the  stem  becomes  conical  like  the  stems  of  exogens. 

88.  Though  the  normal  direction  of  stems  and  branches  is  upwards,  or 
at  all  events,  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet  there  are  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  creeping  roots,  as  in  the  Everlasting  Pea ;  in  rhizomas,  which  are  an- 
dei^ground  stems,  as  in  the  water-lily,  and  the  common  reed  ;  in  tubers 
which  are  stems  under  the  surface,  as  in  the  potato ;  and  in  corms,  as  in  the 
crocus,  the  root  of  which,  though  commonly  called  a  bulb,  is,  botanically,  a 
dilated  stem. 

89.  Nodij  or  knots,  are  the  places  where  buds  are  formed,  and  intemodi 
the  spaces  between  them.  Whatever  is  produced  by  a  leaf  bud  is  a  branch, 
which,  when  in  a  growing  state,  is  called  a  shoot.  Leaf-buds  sometimes  are 
imperfectly  developed  so  as  to  form  a  spine,  with  or  without  leaves,  as  in  the 
common  hawthorn;  and  such  spines  are  therefore  imperfectly  developed 
branches.  All  growths  from  the  stems  which  are  not  the  evolutions  of  leaf 
buds,  as  for  example  the  prickles,  are  modifications  of  the  cellular  matter, 
and  of  the  epidermis  of  the  bark.  The  uses  of  prickles  to  the  plant  appear 
imperfectly  understood. 

90.  Btuh  are  either  leaf-buds  or  flower-buds,  and  the  former  are  either 
regular  or  adventitious.  Regular  leaf-buds  are  only  found  in  the  axib  of 
the  leaves,  or  in  the  axils  of  their  modifications.  Hence  as  scales,  stipules, 
bracts,  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpellas,  are  considered  as  metamor- 
phosed leaves,  adventitious  buds  are  believed  to  exist  on  their  axils ;  though 
they  are  rarely  developed  in  a  state  of  nature  and  only  sometimes  by  artifi- 
cial processes.  Regular  buds  alone  develope  themselves  untouched  by  art 
or  accident ;  and  hence,  whatever  may  be  the  arrangement  of  the  buds, 
the  same  will  be  that  of  the  branches.  Adventitious  leaf-buds  are  found 
surrounding  the  bases  of  regular  leaf-buds,  and  in  general  where  there  is 
an  anastomosis  of  woody  fibre.  They  are  found  in  the  roots  of  a  number 
of  plants,  and  sometimes  on  the  margin  of  leaves,  or  at  the  base  of  their 
petioles ;  they  are  never  visible  either  on  the  root  or  stem  till  they  begin  to 
develope  themselves  and  burst  through  the  bark. 

91.  Leaves  are  expansions  of  the  bark,  and  only  found  at  the  nodi  of  the 
stem.  They  are  developed  as  the  stem  advances  in  growth,  one  above  and 
after  another,  opposite,  alternate,  or  verticillate,  and  in  each  of  these  modes 
with  greater  or  less  regularity.  A  complete  leaf  consists  of  a  petiole  or  fi)ot- 
stalk,  a  lamina  or  disk,  and  a  pair  of  stipula  or  small  side  leaves  at  the  base 
of  the  petiole.  The  lamina  is  sometimes  wanting  or  changed  in  shape,  and 
sometimes  the  petiole  is  extended,  and  instead  of  terminating  in  a  lamina,  it 
assumes  a  cylindrical  wirelike  figure,  and  becomes  a  tendril.  The  veins  of 
leaves  branch  ia  all  exogenous  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  Conifern  and 
Cycadeas  ordeis,  the  stems  of  which  have  an  exogenous  structure,  while  the 
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Teins  are  parallel,  like  those  of  endogens.  The  vems  of  a  leaf  are  in  two 
strata,  the  one  forming  the  upper,  and  the  other  the  under  surface ;  the 
former  conveying  the  juices  from  the  stem  for  elaboration,  and  the  latter 
vetnming  them  when  elaborated.  Simple  leaves  have  undivided  laminae,  or 
laminae  divided,  but  not  articulated ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a  compound  leaf, 
as  in  the  Mimosa,  and  in  what  would,  at  first  appearance,  seem  a  simple  leaf, 
the  Orange.  Some  leaves  have  a  power  of  producing  leaf-buds,  but  com- 
monly not  till  they  have  dropped  ofiP  and  lain  some  time  on  moist  ground,  as 
in  Bryophyllum,  Malaxis,  and  some  tropical  ferns. 

92.  Ham  are  minute  expansions  of  tissue,  found  occasionally  in  all  parts 
of  the  plant  above  ground,  but  chiefly  on  the  under  surface,  and  they  are  in- 
tended for  the  purposes  of  secretion,  for  the  control  of  evaporation,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  surface  on  which  they  are  placed. 

93.  Flower-buds  consist  of  floral  envelopes  and  sexes,  and  they  either  pro- 
ceed &om  the  axillaa  of  common  leaves,  or  from  those  of  bracts  or  floral 
leaves.  The  floral  envelopes  are  connected  with  the  stem  by  a  peduncle. 
The  modes  in  which  flower-buds  are  arranged  on  a  stem,  which  are  various, 
are  called  the  forms  of  inflorescence ;  and  the  order  in  which  they  expand  is 
called  the  oi-der  of  expansion. 

94.  Inflorescence  is  the  ramification  of  that  part  of  the  plant  bearing  the 
flowers,  and  it  is  in  general  either  terminal,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  branch ; 
or  axillary,  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Both  these  kinds  of  inflo- 
rescence assume  a  great  many  diflerent  forms  which  cannot  be  here  detailed. 

95.  The  floral  envelopes  consist  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  both  of  which  are 
generally  present,  but  sometimes  only  one,  which  in  that  case  is  considered 
the  calyx ;  and  sometimes  both  are  wanting,  as  in  apetalous  flowers.  The 
divisions  of  the  calyx  are  called  sepals,  and  those  of  the  corolla  petals. 

96.  The  sexes  of  plants  consist  of  the  male  organs,  or  stamens,  and  the 
female  organs,  or  pistillum,  with  a  process,  usually  an  annular  elevation, 
which  occurs  between  them,  referred  by  former  botanists  to  the  nectary,  but 
now  called  the  disk.  The  pistillum  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower  within 
the  stamens,  and  it  consists  of  three  parts,  the  ovarium,  the  style,  and 
the  stigma.  The  ovarium  is  the  lowest  part,  and  encloses  the  ovula  or 
young  seeds,  in  one  or  more  vacuities  called  cells ;  the  stigma  is  the  summit 
of  the  pistillum,  which  is  connected  with  the  ovarium  by  the  style.  This 
last  part  is  sometimes  wanting,  but  the  ovarium  and  stigma  are  always 
present.  Those  parts  of  the  pistillum  which  remain,  and  continue  growing 
after  the  floral  envelopes  and  the  stamens  have  decayed,  are  called  carpels, 
which  are  sometimes  united,  as  in  the  Poppy,  and  sometimes  separated,  as  in 
the  Ranunculus. 

97.  The  ovulum  is  the  infant  seed  united  to  the  interior  of  the  carpella,  by 
the  placenta,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  funiculus,  podosperm,  or 
umbilical  cord. 

98.  The  fruity  in  a  strict  botanical  sense,  is  the  mature  pistillum,  but  in 
a  leas  strict  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  pistillum  and  floral  envelopes,  taken 
together  and  united  in  one  general  mass.  All  fruit,  excepting  those  of  the 
Coniferae  and  CycadesB,  which  have  no  orariMm,  indicate  upon  their  surface 
some  traces  of  a  style,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  what  are  apparently 
and  commonly  called  seeds,  as  the  grains  of  com  and  other  grasses,  are  pro- 
perly fruits.  When  the  pistillum  has  become  mature  frait,  what  was  the 
ovarium  takes  the  name  of  pericarpium. 
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99.  Fruits  are  either  simple,  proceeding  from  a  single  flower,  as  in  the 
poppy,  rose,  strawberry,  apple,  &c.,  or  compound,  formed  out  of  several 
flowers,  as  in  the  mulberry,  the  fig,  and  all  the  Conifern.  When  simple 
fruits  are  formed  of  a  single  carpellum,  they  are  called  follicles,  as  in  the 
peony ;  legumes,  as  in  the  pea;  drupes,  as  in  the  peach;  akenia,  as  in  the 
strawberry ;  cariopsis,  as  in  com ;  or  utricles,  as  in  the  cheuopodium.  The 
capsule  is  a  many-celled  dry  pericarpium,  as  in  the  poppy ;  the  sillque  is  a 
pod,  consisting  of  two  or  four  carpella,  as  in  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  all  the 
Cruciferas.  The  nut  or  gland  is  a  dry,  bony,  one-celled  fruit,  enclosed  in  an 
iuvolucrum,  cupula,  or  cup,  as  in  the  oak ;  the  berry  is  a  succulent  fiiiit, 
the  seeds  of  which  lose  their  adhesion  when  ripe,  and  lie  loose  in  the  pulp, 
as  in  the  grape  and  the  gooseberiy  ;  the  orange  is  also  a  beny  separable  into 
an  epicarp,  or  outer  skin,  and  endocarp  or  central  part  in  which  the  seeds 
are  fixed,  and  a  sarcocarp  or  fleshy  substance  between  the  epicarp  and  the 
endocarp ;  the  pome  consisting  of  two  or  more  inferior  carpella  united,  as  in 
the  apple ;  and  the  pepo  is  a  pulpy  fruit  in  which  the  seeds  are  embedded, 
but  their  point  of  attachment  never  lost,  as  in  the  cucumber.  Of  all  theeo 
fruits,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  pine-apple,  which  is  a  spike  of  inferior 
flowers  grown  together  into  a  fleshy  mass;  the  fig,  which  is  the  fleshy  hollow 
dilated  apex  of  a  peduncle,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  flowers  are  arranged, 
each  flower  containing  a  one- seeded  pericarpium ;  the  cone  of  the  Abietime 
is  an  indurated  amentum ;  and  when  reduced  in  size,  and  its  scales  so  firmly 
adhering  as  almost  to  resemble  a  beriy,  it  is  called  a  galbulus,  as  in  Thuja 
and  Juniperus. 

100.  The  ieed  is  a  mature  ovulum,  and  consists  of  the  integument  or  testa, 
the  albumen  or  perisperm,  and  the  embryo,  which  consists  of  the  cotyle^  ~ 
dons,  the  radicle,  the  plumula,  and  the  collar  or  neck.  As  all  ovula  are 
enclosed  within  an  ovarium,  and  all  seeds  are  matured  ovula ;  hence  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  naked  seed,  excepting  in  Coniferae  and  Cycadeao,  ia 
which  the  ovula  are  destitute  of  every  covering,  and  exposed  naked  to  the 
influence  of  the  pollen.  In  consequence  of  some  ovula  rupturing  the  ovarium 
in  the  course  of  their  growth,  the  seeds  become  naked,  as  in  Ledntice  thalio- 
trdides ;  while  in  some,  as  in  Reseda,  the  ovula  are  imperfectly  protected  by 
the  ovarium,  and  in  that  case  also  the  seeds  aie  naked.  When  a  seed 
is  separated  from  the  placenta,  and  the  umbilical  cord  is  removed,  a  scar 
appears  on  the  point  where  it  was  attached,  which  is  called  the  hilum. 
or  umbilicus.  It  is  very  distinct  in  the  common  bean,  and  in  all  the  Legor 
mmos».  The  hilum  always  represents  the  base  of  the  seed,  or  that  part 
whence  the  roots  proceed ;  and  hence  it  ought  to  be  placed  undermost  when 
the  seed  is  committed  to  the  soil.  In  curved  seeds,  however,  as  in  the 
Mignonette,  the  apex  and  base  are  brought  together ;  and  in  sowing  such 
seeds  they  should  be  laid  on  their  side.  There  is  much  to  study  on  the 
subject  of  seeds,  both  with  a  view  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  plants  and  to 
their  culture,  and  we  must  therefore  recommend  the  reader  to  study  either 
Lindley's  Outlines  of  the  First  Principles  of  Botany^  or  his  Introduction  to 
Botany^  l^rd  edit.,  1839;  the  last  being  by  far  the  most  complete  work  of 
the  kind  extant. 

Sect.  V. — Functions  of  Plants  with  reference  to  Horticulture, 

101.  The  development  of  a  plant  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  elas- 
ticity, excitability,  and  hygroacopicity  of  its  tLssue  ;  and  it  requires  th^ 
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presence  :  1.  of  ^'substances  containing  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  capable  of 
yielding  these  elements  to  the  growing  plant ;  2.  of  water  and  its  elements ; 
and  3,  of  a  soil  to  furnish  the  inorganic  matters,  which  are  likewise  essential 
to  Tegetable  life."  (Liebig,  p.  4.)  A  summary  view  of  the  whole  process 
of  vegetable  development  is  thus  given  by  Professor  Henslow :  "  Plants 
absorb  their  nutriment  by  their  roots;  this  nutriment  is  then  conveyed 
through  the  stem  into  the  leaves ;  there  it  is  subjected  to  a  process  by  wliich 
a  large  proportion  of  water  is  discharged ;  the  rest  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  carbonic  acid  is  first  generated  and  then  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  light.  Carbon  is  now  fixed  under  the  form  of  a  nutri- 
tive material,  which  is  conveyed  back  into  the  system ;  and  this  material 
is  &rther  elaborated  for  the  development  of  all  parts  of  the  structure,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  certain  secreted  matters  which  are  either  retained 
within  or  ejected  from  the  plant."  (Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany^ 
p.  176.)  This  short  passage  comprehends  the  essence  of  all  that  can  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  vegetable  development ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  horticul- 
ture it  will  be  useful  to  go  more  into  detail  and  to  consider  vegetable  de- 
velopment under  the  form  of  germination,  growth,  function  of  the  leaves, 
action  of  the  flowers,  and  maturation  of  the  fruit  and  seed. 

102.  Germination, — The  seed  containing  an  embiyo  plant,  its  develop- 
ment is  e£Pected  by  its  being  placed  in  suitable  circumstances  for  that  purpose. 
These  are  moisture,  warmth,  the  absence  of  light,  and  contact  with  air ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  with  a  view  to  cultivation,  the  presence  of  soil.  The 
undeveloped  seed  is  principally  composed  of  concentrated  carbon,  and  in  the 
act  of  germination,  this  carbon,  by  the  absorption  of  water,  is  converted  into 
mucilaginous  nuitter,  which  is  decomposed  and  rendered  soluble  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  act  of  germination 
is  to  reverse  the  process  of  maturation ;  and  hence,  the  reason  why  all  seeds, 
if  sown  fresh,  when  they  are  nearly  ripe,  will  germinate  more  speedily  than 
when  fully  ripe ;  and  when  fully  ripe,  sooner  if  sown  immediately  than  if 
kept  for  months  or  years.  The  soluble  mucilage  of  the  cotyledons  supplies 
the  embryo  plant  with  nourishment  till  it  is  able  to  extract  food  from  the 
soil,  after  which  it  absorbs  this  food  from  the  soil,  by  the  points  of  its 
radidea.  Seeds  will  not  germinate  without  the  presence  of  oxygen.  In 
nitrogen,  or  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  if  moistened  with  water,  they  will 
swell,  but  not  vegetate.  Hence  seeds  excluded  from  the  atmosphere  and 
from  water,  may  be  preserved  from  decay  for  an  indefinite  period ;  but  it 
does^  not  follow  tliat  during  the  whole  of  this  period  they  will  retain 
their  vital  principle.  The  presence  of  light  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  the 
germination  erf  seeds,  but  injurious,  and  hence  in  horticulture  they  are 
always  more  or  less  buried  in  the  soil,  generally  to  a  depth  equivalent  to 
the  diameter  of  the  seed.  The  temperature  required  to  germinate  seeds, 
varies  from  32"  to  80"  or  90® ;  and  some  seeds,  such  as  those  of  tlie  Robinia 
Paeod-acfkcia,  and  of  some  species  of  Australian  Acacias,  may  be  immersed  in 
water  at  the  boiling  point,  and  kept  for  some  minutes  in  it  without  destroy- 
ing vitality.  The  seeds  of  no  plant  will  vegetate  under  32',  because  below 
that  degree  water  freezes,  and  consequently  could  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
tissue  of  the  seed.  The  common  annual  grass  (Poa  annua)  will  vegetate  at, 
or  Yety  slightly  above,  that  temperature,  as  will  the  Chick  weed,  (Alsine 
m^ia,)  the  common  Day  Nettle,  (Liimium  rubrum,)  and  various  others.  The 
process  of  malting  barley  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  germinating  a  seed. 
By  moistening  the  barley,  it  swells,  the  starch  of  the  cotyledon  is  changed 
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into  sugar,  and  being  absorbed  by  the  embryo,  the  radicle  is  protruded  at 
one  end  of  the  grain  or  seed,  and  the  plumule  or  commencement  of  the  stem 
is  elongated  at  the  other. 

103.  Growth  in  plants  is  effected,  not  as  in  animals  by  the  expansion  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  embryo,  but  by  additions  to  it  Thus  roots  and  stems 
lengthen  by  matter  added  to  their  extremities,  and  are  thickened  by  layers 
of  matter  deposited  on  tlieir  surface,  in  the  case  of  exogenous  plants ;  and  in 
the  interior  of  their  stems  and  roots  in  the  case  of  endogens.  In  the  erabiyo, 
the  root  first  begins  to  move  by  the  extension  of  all  its  parts,  but  imme- 
diately after  it  is  protruded  into  the  soil,  and  the  young  stem  is  elevated 
into  the  air,  the  root  ceases  to  increase  by  the  general  distension  of  its  tissue, 
and  grows  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  its  point.  Hence  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  points  of  young  roots,  which,  like  all  the  newly  formed  parts 
of  vegetable  matter,  are  extremely  hygrometrical,  absorbing  water  like  a 
sponge,  and  hence  are  called  spongelets  or  spongioles.  Roots,  from  their 
organic  structure,  are  not  permeable  by  water  throughout  their  whole 
length,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  spongioles  at  the  extremities  of  the 
small  fibres  that  they  absorb  nourishment.  In  general,  the  buds  of  plants 
liavc  a  power  of  producing  roots  from  their  base,  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
seeds ;  but  much  greater  care  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to 
bring  about  this  process,  and  with  many  plants  it  will  not  succeed.  In 
some,  it  may  be  effected  by  taking  off  a  mature  bud,  and  placing  it  in  the 
soil,  like  a  seed;  but  in  most  plants,  it  is  requisite  to  preserve  a  portion  of 
the  stem  along  with  the  bud,  as  in  striking  vines  by  buds ;  in  others  it  is  re- 
quisite to  have  a  plate  of  the  bark,  with  or  without  a  portion  of  the  soft 
wood,  as  in  propagating  by  budding  on  the  living  plant ;  and  in  some  a  leaf 
or  leaves  are  requisite.  Roots  are  also  protruded  from  all  parts  of  the  stems 
of  some  plants,  as  of  most  kinds  of  Willow ;  and  from  the  joints  immedi- 
ately under  the  buds  of  most  plants.  On  this  last  property  depends  the  art 
of  propagating  plants  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  the  soil.  1  n  some  plants  cuttings 
of  the  matured  wood  without  leaves  will  emit  roots ;  but  in  many  others,  and 
indeed  in  most  plants,  roots  are  most  freely  produced  from  cuttings  of  unripe 
or  partially  ripened  wood,  with  the  leaves  on,  and  in  a  growing  state.  And 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  roots  are  produced  from  cuttings  having  no 
leaves,  if  leaves  are  not  speedily  produced,  the  roots  will  decay,  and  the 
cuttings  will  die.  In  short,  the  connexion  between  leaves  and  roots  is  as 
intimate  in  cuttings,  whether  of  stems,  branches,  or  tubers,  as  it  is  between 
the  radicle  and  the  plumule  of  the  seed.  A  portion  of  the  tuber  of  a  Dahlia, 
which  has  no  bud,  will  produce  roots,  and  we  have  known  those  to  live  and  the 
tuber  to  remain  fresh  for  upwards  of  a  year  without  leaves  having  been  pro- 
truded ;  ultimately,  however,  the  roots  decayed,  and  the  tubers  soon  after- 
wards rotted.  Though  roots  are  most  active,  and  most  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  plant  in  the  growing  season,  yet  they  continue  to  perform 
their  office  even  in  the  winter  season,  unless  the  soil  which  contains  them 
should  be  frozen.  In  this  case  they  are  much  injured,  and  the  spongioles  are 
ruptured  and  destroyed ;  but  when  the  growing  season  returns,  new  spongioles 
are  formed,  commonly  branching  out  from  the  fibres  in  a  greater  number 
than  before.  This  result  is  sometimes  produced  by  overpowerful  liquid 
manures  poured  on  the  roots  of  plants,  which  destroy  the  spongioles,  and 
cause  the  fibres  to  throw  out  a  greater  number.  As  plants  absorb  their  food 
chiefly,  and  almost  entirely,  by  their  roots,  and  as  it  has  been  proved  that  in 
general  the  spongioles  have  no  power  of  selection,  it  follows  that  plants  may 
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be  poisoned  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  nourished ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  found  that  solutions  of  opium,  mercury,  arsenic,  and  eren  common 
salt,  presented  to  the  roots  of  plants,  will  destroy  their  vital  powers.  In 
general  the  roots  of  plants  are  not  famished  with  buds,  and  hence  roots 
cannot  he  used  in  propagation  in  the  same  manner  as  branches ;  nevertheless, 
there  are  numerous  exceptions,  and  some  extensive  orders  of  plants,  such 
as  the  Rosaces,  Campanulaceie,  CrucifersB,  and  some  of  the  Amentaceae,. 
hare  roots  abounding  in  adventitious  buds,  and  if  these  roots  are  cut  into  por- 
tiooa,  and  planted  in  the  soil  with  the  part  of  the  root  which  was  next  the 
stem  uppermost,  and  their  points  exposed  to  the  air,  or  very  slightly  covered, 
they  will  produce  plants.  This,  however,  is  never  the  case  with  the  roots  of 
annuals  or  biennials;  and  hence,  in  Cruciferie,  while  the  common  Sea-kale 
produces  buds  in  abundance  from  the  cuttings  of  the  roots,  the  same  thing 
never  takes  place  in  the  common  Cabbage.  The  nature  of  plants  in  this 
reject  is  very  different ;  for  while  the  iasciculated  tubercles  of  the  Dah- 
lia, if  deprived  of  the  plate  which  produces  the  buds,  have'no  power  of 
originating  fresh  buds,  yet  the  tubers  of  the  common  Pesony  so  treated, 
produce  them  freely. 

1<H.  Every  plant  contains  nitrogen  in  its  albumen  and  gluten,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  this  elementary  principle  abounds  in  a  particular  manner  in 
the  ^ongioles  of  the  roots,  and  in  all  the  newly-formed  parts  of  plants^  and 
that  those  seeds  germinate  the  earliest  which  contain  the  largest  quantity  of 
nitrogen.  Hence  the  great  value  of  animal  manures  to  plants,  all  of  which 
contain  nitrogen ;  but  especially  those  of  carnivorous  animals.  {Lieb,  p.  190.) 

106.  The  stem  of  plants  is  not  protruded  so  early  as  the  root ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  latter  is  in  a  state  of  action,  and  has  penetrated  a  few  inches  into  the 
sail,  the  seed-leaves  appear  above  the  surface,  and  from  the  centre  of  these 
is  originated  the  stem.  Both  the  roots  and  stems  of  plants,  when  first 
or^inated  from  seed,  are  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  suiiace,  or  in  other 
words,  they  extend  in  the  direction  of  radii  from  the  earth's  centre.  The 
root,  which  penetrates  downwards,  always  avoids  light,  and  the  stem,  which 
rises  upwards,  as  constantly  seeks  the  light^  and  avoids  darkness.  There 
are  aome  apparent  exceptions  to  this  law ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Mistletoe, 
the  seeds  of  which,  when  deposited  on  the  underside  of  a  branch,  send  their 
radides  upwards,  and  their  stem  downwards ;  and  this  may  perhaps  also  be 
said  of  some  orchideous  epiphytes ;  but  in  general,  few  laws  are  so  universal 
as  that  of  the  ascending  and  descending  axis  of  a  plant  being  always  in  the 
direction  of  a  radiating  Une  firom  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

106.  The  stem  at  first  is  a  mere  point,  scarcely  so  large  as  to  be  recognised 
as  a  bud ;  but  as  soon  as  it  feels  the  effect  of  the  nutriment  impelled  into 
it  by  the  growing  root,  it  becomes  developed,  enlarged,  fumlBhed  with  leaves, 
and  solidified.  From  being  a  small  portion  of  cellular  tissue,  possessing 
neither  strength  nor  tenacity,  it  becomes  by  the  formation  of  woody  matter, 
a  slender  rod  or  shoot,  sufficiently  firm  and  tough  to  require  an  effort  to  sepa- 
rate it  firom  the  root ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  it  adheres  to  the  latter  so  firmly 
as  when  drawn  up  forcibly  to  pull  the  entire  plant  out  of  the  soil. 

107.  Before  the  formation  of  leaves  on  the  stem,  it  is  quite  sncculent,  and 
without  teoody  fibre;  but  as  soon  as  the  leaves  i^pear,  woody  matter  is  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  tubes  of  extreme  fineness,  which  originating  in  the 
leaves,  pass  downwards  through  the  cellular  tissue,  and  are  incorporated  with 
it,  80  as  to  add  to  its  bulk,  strength,  and  flexibility.    The  first  woody  matter 
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ariaes  from  the  base  of  the  seed-leaves,  and  is  in  general  in  very  small 
quantity ;  but  as  soon  as  the  proper  leaves  appear,  the  quantity  of  woody 
matter  formed  is  considerable,  even  during  the  first  growing  seas>n. 

Wlien  this  woody  matter  first  penetrates  the  cellular  tiastie  of  the  infant 
stem,  it  forms  a  little  circle  within  its  circumference,  and  thus  separates  the 
interior  of  the  stem  into  two  parts.  These  parts  are  the  bark  or  exterior 
portion,  and  tho  pith  or  central  part ;  and  between  these,  at  least  in  all 
exogens,  there  is  a  third  portion  which  constitutes  the  wood. 

108.  Oi^nically,  the  stem  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts — ^the 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  not,  from  its  nature,  capable  of  increasing  by  growtl^, 
more  in  one  direction  tlian  in  another,  and  the  woody  fibres  which  are  trans- 
mitted from  the  leaves  through  the  stem,  and  down  into  the  roots.  In 
speaking  of  the  construction  of  stems,  the  cellular  tissue,  in  them,  is  callcsd 
the  horizontal  system ;  and  the  woody  fibres,  as  they  increase  longitudinally 
by  the  addition  of  new  fibres  or  tubes  having  the  same  lengthened  direction 
as  themselves,  are  called  the  perpendicular  system. 

109.  Wood^  in  exogenous  plants,  consists  chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  sys- 
tem, while  the  pith  in  the  centre  of  the  stem,  and  the  bark  on  its  circum- 
ference, are  chiefly  formed  of  the  horizontal  system.  The  bark  oonmium- 
cates  with  the  pith  by  the  continuation  of  the  cellular  tissue  through  the 
woody  fibres;  and  the  cellular  tissue  seen  among  these  woody  fibres  in  the 
section  of  a  tree  made  smooth  by  the  plane,  is  called  the  medullary  raya, 
from  the  pith  in  plants  being  supposed  analogous  to  the  medulla  of  animals. 
Hence  the  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  has  been  compared  to  a  piece  of 
cloth ;  the  horizontal  system,  or  medullary  rays,  representing  the  woof, 
and  the  woody  system  the  warp. 

110.  When  a  stem  is  injured  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  bark  of 
such  a  depth  as  to  reach  the  wood,  the  wound  is  healed  over;  first,  by  the 
cellular  matter  oozing  out  of  the  last  formed  wood,  and  granulating  on  the 
surface ;  and  secondly,  by  this  cellular  matter  being  penetrated  by  the  fibres 
of  the  perpendicular  system.  Rings  of  bark  are  frequently  cut  from  the 
stems  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  returning  sap,  either  to  canse 
the  tree  to  produce  blossoms,  or  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  stem  or 
branch  to  throw  out  roots  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  part  from  which  the 
bark  has  been  taken.  The  immediate  efiect  of  the  process  is  the  protrusion 
of  granulated  matter,  or  cellular  tissue,  along  both  sides  of  the  wound,  but 
especially  on  the  upper  side.  Now,  if  the  wound  be  surrounded  with  a 
quantity  of  moss^  tied  firmly  on,  and  kept  moist,  the  perpendicular  system, 
or  ligneous  fibre,  will  penetrate  through  the  granulated  matter,  and  become 
roots ;  while  no  roots  whatever  will  be  protruded  from  the  granulated  matter 
on  the  under  side  of  the  wound ;  thus  proving,  firstly,  the  troth  of  the 
theory  of  the  perpendicular  system ;  and  secondly,  that  roots,  in  growing 
plants,  are  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  woody  fibre  through  cellular  matter. 
The  first  process  of  nature,  when  a  cutting  is  formed  and  planted  in  the  soil, 
is  to  protrude  cellular  matter  round  the  edges  of  the  section  of  its  lower 
extremity ;  this  protruded  matter,  or  callosity,  as  it  is  termed  by  cultivators, 
sometimes  remains  for  several  months  before  it  undergoes  any  change ;  but 
ultimately,  if  the  cutting  succeeds,  the  perpendicular  system  passes  through 
it  and  appears  in  the  form  of  roots,  and  the  cutting  is  established  as  a  plant. 
If  a  cutting  be  planted  in  the  soil  in  an  inverted  position,  .though  the 
portion  in  the  soil  be  cut  and  prepared  as  in  cuttings  treated  in  the  usual 
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manner,  yet  in  general  it  will  neither  produce  a  callosity  nor  roots ;  though 
there  are  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  willow  tribe,  and  of  these  if  the  cutting  is 
prepared  at  both  ends,  and  laid  horizontdly  in  the  soil,  then  at  both  ends 
callosities,  and  ultimately  roots,  will  be  formed.  Hence  a  shoot  of  a  willow 
inserted  in  the  ground  at  both  ends,  being  bent  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to 
form  an  arch,  %vill  root  at  both  ends ;  but  this  is  a  result  that  will  happen  in 
the  case  of  very  few  plants. 

111.  The  bark  consists  of  two  parts;  the  outer  bark,  formed  entirely  of 
cellular  matter,  and  restiug  on  the  liber  or  inner  bark  ;  and  the  inner  bark, 
which  consists  partly  of  woody,  and  partly  of  cellular  matter.  The  latter 
ultimately  becomes  wood,  and  the  former  ultimately  hardens,  cracks,  and 
sometimes  folk  off.  No  wound  in  the  outer  bark  can  be  healed  or  filled  up, 
bat  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  wounds  in  the  alburnum.  The  wood  in  all 
exogenous  plants  of  the  tree  kind  is  distinguishable  into  the  heart  wood,  or 
that  which  is  mature,  and  the  soft  wood  or  alburnum,  which  is  wood  in  a 
young  and  growing  state.  The  heart  wood  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  darker 
colour  tlian  the  soft  or  young  wood,  which  is  generally  white,  till  by  age  its 
tubes  and  vessels  become  thickened  with  matter  deposited  by  the  sap  in  its 
ascent  to  the  leaves,  when  it  darkens  in  colour,  at  least  in  most  trees.  When 
the  sap  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  enters  the  solid  matter  of  the  plant,  it 
passes  upwards  through  the  alburnum  to  the  leaves,  and  being  elaborated 
there^  it  descends  through  the  liber,  communicating  horizontally  by  means 
of  the  meduUary  rays,  with  both  the  old  and  the  young  wood.  Wherever 
it  p^ieirates,  it  deposits  cellular  matter,  till  at  last  in  the  old  wood  the  poies 
become  completely  filled  up  and  hardened. 

112.  The  stems  of  all  plants,  and  especially  of  exogenous  trees,  have, 
beginning  at  the  centre,  pith,  old  wood,  medullary  rays,  alburnum,  liber  or 
inner  bark,  and  outer  bark.  The  medullary  rays  connect  all  the  parts  of 
the  section  of  a  stem,  or  branches,  horizontally ;  and  the  ligneous  fibres, 
which  penetrate  all  the  parts  excepting  the  pith,  connect  them  longitudi- 
nally, and  complete  the  vegetable  structure.  In  all  plants  whatever  these 
parts  exist ;  but  in  many  herbaceous  plants,  especially  annuals,  and  others  of 
short  duration,  they  are  not  easily  defined ;  the  wood,  alburnum,  and  liber, 
often  appearing  in  one  homogeneous  body ;  and  the  bark  and  the  pith 
only  being  ^uite  distinct.  The  root  stem  differs  from  the  stem  above 
ground  in  being  without  pith,  without  visible  buds,  and  without  an  outer 
bark ;  or  at  all  events  without  a  bark  which  cracks  and  decays,  like  that  of 
the  stems  and  branches.  There  are  exceptions  in  the  case  of  some  root 
stocks  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  those  of  the  Colchicnm  and  the 
Crocus ;  but  nevertheless  this  holds  true  in  the  underground  stems  or  tubers 
of  the  Potato,  in  the  fasciculated  tubercles  of  the  Dahlia,  and  in  most  other 
tuberous-rooted  plants. 

113.  Leaves  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  stems  at  certain  distances,  and 
in  a  certain  order  in  each  species  of  plant ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  of 
each  leaf,  there  is  a  bud  either  visible  or  latent ;  in  either  case  i*eady  to  be 
called  into  action  and  produce  a  new  stem,  shoot,  or  branch,  when  the  neces* 
sary  excitement  is  given.  If  the  leaves  are  removed  from  a  growing  stem  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  no  buds  are  formed  in  their  axils ;  or  if  the  germs  of 
them  have  existed  there,  they  die  for  want  of  the  nourishment  of  the  leaf. 
Hence,  by  taking  off  eveiy  leaf  as  soon  as  it  is  protruded  from  an  over 
vigorous-growing  shoot  of  the  current  year,  that  shoot  may  be  prevented 
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from  maturing  its  bnds  and  wood,  and  consequently  deprived  of  the  power  of 
growing  yigorously  the  following  season ;  and  this  is  found  a  better  mode 
of  treating  excessively  luxuriant  trees  than  cutting  off  such  over-vigoroua 
slioots,  which  would  only  throw  more  vigour  into  the  heart  of  the  tree. 
By  taking  off  the  incipient  leaves  the  tree  is  allowed  to  exhaust  itself  of  all 
its  superfluous  force.    See  Beaton  in  Gard.  Mag.  1837,  p.  203. 

114.  In  general,  buds  are  rarely  found  except  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  but 
occasionally  they  are  formed  in  the  spaces  of  the  stem  between  the  leaves,  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  base  of  the  leaiP,  or  from  the  joints  whence  leayes  are  pro- 
duced. They  are  also,  as  we  have  before  observed,  sometimes  found  in  roots, 
though  never  visible  in  them  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  they  are  also  produced 
in  some  cases  on  leaves,  as  in  KcUanchde  (Biyoph^llum)  crenata,  and  in  Car- 
ddmine  hirsuta.  Buds  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  dormant  or  adventitious. 
When  the  bud  of  any  stem  has  been  once  matured,  if  rubbed  off,  one  or 
more  other  buds  will  arise  from  its  base ;  and  this  will  take  place  though 
the  operation  be  repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  provided  the  plimt 
be  furnished  with  leaves  in  some  other  part  of  its  stem  above  the  point 
whence  the  buds  were  rubbed  off,  so  that  the  shoot  or  stem  may  be  continued 
in  a  growing  state.  Thus  the  regular  visible  buds  of  vines  are  frequently 
cut  entirely  out,  but  still  the  adventitious  buds  throw  out  shoots  with  such 
vigour,  other  circumstances  being  favourable,  as  to  produce  abundance  of 
fruit  the  same  season. 

115.  Suds  are  of  two  kinds,  leaf-buds  and  blossom-buds.  It  is  only  the 
former  that  can  produce  shoots,  or  by  which,  under  ordinary  drcumstancea, 
a  plant  can  be  propagated  directly.  But  if  a  blossom-bud  be  taken  off  and 
inserted  in  a  living  plant  by  the  usual  operation  of  budding,  though  only 
blossoms  will  be  produced  the  first  year,  yet  the  dormant  leaf-buds  will  the 
second  year  produce  shoots.  In  practice  this  does  not  hold  good  alike  in  aU 
plants,  but  it  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  RosacesB,  for  example  in  the 
Peach.  The  nodule  is  a  concretion  of  embryo  buds  found  in  the  bark  of 
various  trees,  and  especially  of  the  common  Elm,  the  Birch,  some  of  the 
Poplars,  and  the  Olive ;  and  by  fragments  of  which  these  trees  may  be 
propagated. 

11(5.  All  bulbs  are  buds,  and  the  scales  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
abortive  or  imperfectly  developed  leaves;  consequently,  as  at  the  base  of 
every  leaf  there  is  a  bud,  so  must  there  be,  at  the  base  of  every  scale  of 
a  bulb,  a  bud  either  regular  or  adventitious.  Hence,  by  cutting  over  the 
bulb  of  a  common  Hyacinth  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  plate  to 
which  the  scales  are  attached,  a  number  of  buds  and  young  leaves  will  be 
produced  from  between  the  bases  of  the  scales,  and  by  these  buds  the  plant 
may  be  increased. 

117.  The  stem  of  a  plant  may  be  considered  as  the  base,  receptacle,  or 
habitation  of  the  leaves  and  buds ;  by  means  of  which  they  are  exposed  to  the 
air  and  light,  without  being  too  much  crowded,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  elabo- 
rate the  sap  sent  to  them  by  the  roots,  and  to  form  buds  and  seeds  for  the 
continuation  of  their  species.  The  watery  matter  absorbed  by  the  spongioles 
ascends  the  stem  by  the  soft  wood,  dissolving  in  its  ascent  a  part  of  the  starch 
or  sugar  which  it  finds  there,  and  hence  becoming  denser  as  it  ascends ;  its 
specific  gravity  increasing  till  it  reaches  the  summit  of  the  stem  and  branches. 
As  it  ascends  it  enters  the  leaves,  where  it  is  elaborated  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  light  on  their  upper  surface,  and  it  is  then  returned  to  the  stem  by 
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the  Teasels  in  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  whence  it  descends  to  the  roots, 
not  howerer  by  way  of  the  alburnum,  where  It  would  meet  with  and  inter- 
rupt the  ascending  sap ;  but  by  way  of  the  inner  bark,  communicating  hori^ 
zontally,  as  we  have  before  observed,  with  the  interior  of  the  stem  by  means 
of  the  medullary  rays.  Hence,  the  great  importance  of  the  alburnum  and 
the  inner  bark  to  plants ;  the  former  in  conveying  sap  from  the  root  to  the 
leaves,  and  the  latter  in  returning  it  from  the  leaves  to  the  stem,  branches, 
and  roots.  Hence  also  we  find  that  trees  will  live,  and  even  thrive,  with  the 
interior  of  their  trunk  entirely  rotten,  provided  the  alburnum,  the  inner 
bark.,  and  the  leaves,  are  in  a  healthy  state.  The  alburnum  is  constantly 
changing  into  hard  wood,  and  the  inner  bark  as  constantly  into  hard  bark  or 
outer  bark.  As  the  heart  wood  when  thoroughly  hardened  may  be  removed 
without  injury  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  so  also  may  the  thoroughly  hard- 
ened outer  haik.  The  hard  wood  is  to  the  tree  what  the  bones  are  to  an 
animal,  the  chief  source  of  mechanical  support ;  and  the  outer  bark  being  a 
non-conductor  of  heat,  protects  the  inner  bavk  and  the  alburnum  from  too 
great  cold,  and  in  hot  climates  from  too  much  heat,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  outer  coverings  of  animals. 

1 J8.  Though  the  sap  of  plants  circulates  in  general  by  rising  through  the 
alburnum,  and  descending  through  the  inner  bark,  yet  such  is  the  effect  of 
vitality,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  that  the  sap  can  be  made  both 
to  rise  and  iall  by  the  alburnum,  and  to  rise  and  fall  also  by  the  inner  bark. 
Instead  of  ascending  from  the  roots  to  the  branches,  it  can  be  made  to  enter 
by  the  branches  and  descend  to  the  roots.  To  prove  the  truth  of  the  first  of 
these  assertions,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  has  been  sawn  through  in  opposite  direc- 
tions in  such  a  manner  that  there  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  direct 
linear  communication  between  the  portions  l>elow  and  above  the  wound,  and 
yet  the  tree  has  lived.  The  wood  of  the  ahoot  of  a  willow  has  been  extracted 
at  the  peeling  season,  and  the  shoot  being  supported  by  a  stake,  has  grown, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  first  summer  filled  up  the  cavity  left  by  the  removal 
of  the  wood.  That  the  sap  will  both  ascend  and  return,  not  merely  by  the 
albumam,  but  by  wood  of  a  considerable  degree  of  age  and  hardness,  is 
proved,  among  other  instances,  by  a  Lime-tree  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Fon- 
taineblcau,  which  continues  to  live  and  produce  leaves  every 
year,  though  a  large  portion  of  the  stem  has  been  without 
bark  for  thirty  years.  Fig.  1  is  from  a  sketch  made  by 
M.  Poiteau,  a  scientific  cultivator  and  physiologist,  in 
whose  company  we  examined  this  tree  in  July,  1840.  To 
prove  that  the  sap  will  enter  by  the  branches  and  descend 
to  the  leaves,  take  a  ligneous  plant  growing  in  a  pot,  and 
elevating  it  on  a  post  between  two  trees  of  the  same  or 
of  allied  kinds,  inarch  the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  each 
tree  into  the  plant  in  the  pot,  and  in  two  yean  cease  to 
supply  water  to  the  earth  in  the  pot,  and  at  last  shake  this 

"TLimc  Treewow-  **'*^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^®  '^**'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  P^"**  suspended 
ing  at  Fonuine-  between  the  two  trees.  We  have  not  seen  this  done,  but 
blema  m  1840.       we  have  seen  branches  which  had  inosculated  with  other 

branches  cut  through,  and  being  left  attached  by  the  inosculation,  live  for 

several  years.    Some  curious  experiments  bearing  on  this  subject,  by  Mr. 

Niven  of  Dublin,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener  8  Magazine^  1838,  p.  161. 
119.  The  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  sap  is  a  subject  which  has  occasioned 

much  discussion.    The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  in  motion,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer ;  but  that  an  extraordinary  absorp- 
tion by  the  roots,  and  consequent  ascent  through  the  alburnum,  takes  place 
with  the  deyelopment  of  the  buds,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  of  heat  in 
spring.  The  swelliog  of  the  buds,  and  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  decom- 
pose a  quantity  of  sap  in  the  same  manner  as  the  swelling  of  the  embryo  of 
the  seed  (102 ) ;  a  portion  is  fixed  in  the  plant,  and  a  portion  given  off  into  the 
atmosphere ;  and  to  supply  the  consumption  thus  occasioned,  the  office  of  the 
spongiolcs  of  the  roots  is  called  into  extraordinaiy  action,  and  nature,  always 
stronger  than  strong  enough,  produces  a  superabundant  supply. 

120.  The  leaf  of  the  plant  is  an  organ  of  so  much  importance,  that  there 
can  be  no  growth  beyond  the  first  development  of  the  seed  without  It.  No 
mode  of  treatment  will  compensate  to  a  plant  for  the  want  of  leaves,  and  the 
most  vigorous  plant  that  exists  may  be  destroyed  in  a  short  time  by  the 
removal  of  all  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  important  consequences 
that  result  from  this  fact,  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  many  gardeners,  and 
they  require  particularly  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  amateurs.  We 
have  seen  in  a  preceding  paragraph  how  trees  may  be  weakened,  and  parti- 
cular shoots  killed,  by  the  removal  of  leaves.  The  most  powerful  weeds,  for 
example,  Perennial  Thistles,  Docks,  Ferns,  Rushes,  and  all  similar  plants, 
may  be  killed  in  grass  lands  on  the  same  principle ;  that  is,  by  the  removal 
of  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear^  and  before  they  are  developed. 

121.  The  normal  form  of  a  leaf  consists  of  an  expanded  part  called  the 
disk,  and  a  narrow  prolongation  called  the  petiole  (91);  but  some 
leaves  are  solid  and  cylindrical,  and  others  are  so  modified  as  to  appear  like 
scales ;  for  example,  in  bulbs,  the  bracts  in  the  fruit  of  the  pine-apple, 
spines  in  the  common  thorn,  tendrils  in  the  vine ;  and,  consequently,  all  these 
organs  or  appendages  ought  to  have  buds,  either  visible  or  adventitious,  in 
their  axils.  This  is  accordingly  found  to  be  the  case.  Shoots  have  been 
produced  where  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  have  been  cut  off;  and  in  the  fruit  of 
the  pine-apple,  eveiy  bracteal  leaf  having  a  ''  pip"  or  flower  in  its  axil,  has 
produced  a  sucker.  (Cowd.)  The  disk  of  the  leaf  is  considered  as  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  inner  bark  (01) ;  its  veins  are  the  continuation  of  the  ligneona 
fibres  of  the  bark,  and  its  cellular  substance  of  the  horizontal  flystem  or 
cellular  tissue  of  the  trunk.  The  woody  tissue  which  forms  the  veins  of 
leaves,  as  already  observed,  is  arranged  in  two  layers;  one  forming  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  by  which  the  sap  is  elaborated ;  and  the  other,  the 
under  sur&ce,  by  which  the  elaborated  sap  is  returned  to  the  inner  bark. 
The  two  plates  of  layers  may  be  readily  seen  in  a  leaf  which  has  been  ma- 
tured, and  afterwards  anatomised,  by  the  alternate  action  of  water  and  the 
atmosphere.  The  upper  layer  has  its  vessels  in  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  stem,  while  the  under  layer  communicates  only  with  the 
inner  bark ;  the  upper  one  maintains  a  connexion  with  the  soft  wood,  in 
order  to  receive  the  sap  from  it,  while  the  under  one  is  connected  with  the 
inner  bark,  in  order  to  return  the  sap  through  it  to  the  stem  and  roots. 

122.  The  two  plates  of  vessels  and  cellular  matter  which  form  the  disk  of 
the  leaf,  are  covered  with  a  thin  skin  or  epidermis.  This  epidermis,  when 
the  leaf  is  beginning  to  expand,  abounds  with  innumerable  minute  cavities 
filled  in  that  early  stage  with  fluid ;  but  ultimately,  when  the  leaf  is  fiilly 
grown,  these  cavities  become  dry.  In  plants  indigenous  to  moist  and  shady 
places,  the  epidermis  is  thin ;  but  in  those  growing  naturally  in  hot,  diy,  ex- 
posed situations,  it  is  very  hard  and  thick.     It  varies,  indeed,  not  only  with 
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the  natuxal  habitations  of  plants,  but  with  their  natures.  In  all,  whether 
thick  or  thin,  it  is  pierced  with  numerous  pores,  called  stomata,  which  can- 
not be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  through  which  the  leaf  inhales  and 
exhales  gases,  and  perhaps  watery  matters.  The  stomata  are  generally 
largest  and  most  abundant  in  aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  or  plants  adapted  by 
nature  lor  shady  places,  and  which  can  procure  at  all  times  an  ample  supply 
of  liquid  food ;  and  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  fewest  and  least  active,  in 
warm,  open,  airy  situations,  where  liquid  food  ia  less  abundant.  Thus  it 
appears  that  die  structure  of  a  leaf  being  adapted  to  the  particular  situation 
in  which  the  plant  naturally  grows,  it  may  serve  to  indicate  what  sort  of 
cnltore  may  be  most  suitable  for  plants  of  which  we  have  previously  known 
but  little.  It  is  evident,  however,  tliat  this  criterion  must  be  of  rather 
difficult  application  in  practice,  excepting  by  gardeners  who  arc  scientific 
botanists,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  powerful  microscopes. 

123.  There  are  some  plants  which  produce  no  leaves,  or  in  which  the 
leaves  are  so  small,  and  drop  off  so  soon  after  they  are  formed  as  to  leave 
no  traces  of  them  on  the  bark.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the 
genera  Cictus,  Epiph^llum,  Opuntia,  Stapelia,  and  even,  but  in  a  much 
less  degree,  in  some  species  of  Asparagus,  Spdrtium,  and  Genista.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  functions  that  are  in  other  plants,  performed  by  the 
leaves,  are  performed  in  these  plants  by  the  bark.  The  functions  of  the 
leaves,  and  of  the  green  parts  of  the  bark,  and  of  the  plant  in  general, 
are  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  with  the  aid  of  light  and  moisture,  to  appro- 
priate its  carbon.  Carbonic  acid  may  enter  the  plant  by  the  roots,  by  the 
lea£^  and  by  the  green  parts  of  its  bai-k.  When  either  of  these  parts  Is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed,  oxygen  is 
given  off,  and  the  caiixm  is  fixed  in  the  leaf  or  bark.  The  escape  of  the 
oxygen  may  be  proved  by  immersing  a  leaf  in  water,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
son.  If  a  leaf  be  immersed  in  water  in  the  shade,  little  or  no  air  will  be 
given  off,  and  that  little  will  be  found  to  be  carbonic  acid  gas.  Plants,  it  has 
been  found,  decompose  carbonic  acid  during  the  action  of  solar  light  on  the 
leaves  during  the  day,  and  form  it  again  in  the  shade  and  during  night ; 
and  hence,  in  a  healthy  plant,  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
liberation  of  oxygen  during  the  day,  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the 
liberation  of  carbonic  add  gas  during  the  night,  are  perpetucdly  going  on 
while  the  plant  has  leaves,  or  is  in  a  growing  state.  The  healthiness  of  a  plant, 
other  circumstances  being  alike,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  decomposed  during  the  day,  and  tlus  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
Hght  it  receives  during  the  same  period.  Plants  which  naturally  grow  in 
shady  situations  form  exceptions  to  this  general  principle ;  probably,  because 
the  powerful  action  of  the  sun  on  their  leaves  would  cause  them  to  perspire 
water  in  too  great  abundance. 

124.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  the  matters  assimilated 
by  plants,  whetiier  of  a  general  kind,  such  as  carbon,  or  of  a  specific  nature, 
such  as  adds  and  alkalies,  resins,  oils,  &c.,  are  effected  by  the  action  of 
light  on  the  leaves ;  and  hence,  as  we  have  said  before  (9),  the  treatment 
of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  of  fiur  greater  importance  than  the  treatment  of  any 
other  part  whatever. 

125.  The  action  of  the  leaf  generally  ceases  when  the  part  of  the  stem  to 
which  it  is  attached  is  matured,  or  when  the  fruit  which  is  nearest  to  it  is 
ripened.    At  that  period  the  leaf  commonly  changes  colour,  ceases  to  decern* 
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pose  carbonic  acid,  and  yielding  to  the  chemical  influence  of  the  oxjgen  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  dies  and  drops  off.  Those  leaves  are  called  deddnous 
(09),  which  fall  off  in  the  autumn  after  the  maturation  of  the  shoots  of  the 
current  year ;  those  are  called  persistent  (68),  which  remain  on  in  a  withered 
state  till  the  following  spring;  and  those  evergreen  (66),  which  remain 
attached  and  green  till  the  following  summer,  or  later.  Some  of  these 
evergreen  leaves,  as  for  example  in  certain  species  of  Conifers,  remain  on 
for  several  years. 

126.  The  flowers  of  plants  generally  consist  of  the  following  parts : — 
Isi,  The  floral  envelopes  consisting  of  the  calyx  or  exterior  covering,  which 
is  generally  green ;  and  the  corolla  or  interior  covering,  which  is  commonly 
of  some  other  colour  than  green ;  2d,  The  oigans  of  reproduction,  comprising 
the  stamens  and  pistil ;  and  dd.  The  gcrmen  or  rudiment  of  the  fruit  and 
seed.  In  general,  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  are  present  in  every  flower,  and 
also  both  sexes  are  contained  in  the  same  flower.  But  there  are  numerous 
exceptions ;  some  flowers  having  a  calyx  without  a  corolla,  as  in  Atragene ; 
others  having  the  calyx  coloured,  so  as  to  resemble  a  corolla,  as  in  Fuchsia 
and  many  bulbs ;  many  being  without  any  floral  envelopes,  as  in  the  Wil- 
low; and  the  sexes  being,  in  many  cases,  on  different  plants,  as  in  Maclura 
and  Salisbuna,  Populus  and  SbIIx,  No  flower  in  a  natural  state,  hoW'> 
ever,  is  to  be  found  in  which  there  is  not  present  one  or  other  of  the  sexes, 
excepting  double  flowers,  which  are  monstrosities,  and  those  of  some  hybrids, 
which  are  anomalies. 

127.  The  floral  envelopes  may  be  considered  as  making  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  common  leaves ;  and  in  many  plants,  particularly  such  as  are  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  leaves ;  as,  for 
example,  in  some  varieties  of  Rose.  In  many  plants  the  sexes  are  also 
changed  into  leaves,  and  this  is  the  mode  in  which  most  double  flowers  are 
produced.  Occasionally  both  the  floral  envelopes  and  the  sexes  are  turned 
into  leaves,  as  is  found  occasionally  in  wet  seasons  in  the  flowers  of  the 
common  Parsley.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  progress  of  gardening  in 
Britain,  when  few  plants  were  introduced  from  foreign  countries,  the  great 
object  of  the  curious  cultivator  was  to  produce  double  flowers,  and  other 
monstrosities ;  and  hence  we  have  double-flowered  varieties  of  most  of  the 
ornamental  herbaceous  plants  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  and  even  of 
some  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  double-blossomed  cheny,  double-blos- 
somed hawthorn,  double-blossomed  peach,  &c. 

128.  The  art  of  causing  plants  to  produce  flowers  sooner  than  they  would 
do  naturally,  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivator.  The  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded  seems  to  be  that  of  causing  a  greater  accumulation  of 
nutritive  matter  in  the  particular  part  of  the  plant  intended  to  produce 
flowers  than  is  natural  to  that  part ;  or  in  the  case  of  annual  plants,  to  con* 
centrate  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  entire  plant,  by  growing  it  in  a  dryer 
soil  than  that  which  is  natural  to  it.  Hence  by  ringing  any  particular  branch 
of  a  tree,  blossom-buds  will  be  formed  on  the  part  of  the  branch  above  the 
ring,  while  shoots  more  watery  than  usual  Mrill  be  formed  below  it.  Hence, 
also,  by  grafting  a  shoot  from  a  seedling  tree  on  the  extremities' of  the 
branches  of  a  full-grown  tree  of  the  same  species,  blossoms  will  be  produced 
some  years  sooner  than  would  have  been  tlie  case  had  the  branch  remained 
on  its  parent  plant.  In  this  way  new  kinds  of  fruit,  raised  from  seed,  may 
be  proved  much  sooner  than  if  the  seedling  plants  were  left  a  sufficient 
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oamber  of  yean  to  produce  blo88om&  Sometimes  blossoms  arc  produced, 
which  from  defect,  or  want  of  vigour,  prove  abortive ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  by  removing  from  the  plant  all  the  blossom-buds  before  they  expand, 
for  one  or  more  years  in  sucoeseion,  more  vigorous  blossoms  will  be  pro^ 
dnced,  and  the  production  of  fruit  ensured.  Tins  is  the  i^eason  why  on  fruit 
trees,  a  defective  crop  is  generally  succeeded  by  an  abundant  one,  and  the 
contrary ;  and  why  double-blossomed  trees  or  herbs,  which  yield  no  fruity 
produce  abundance  of  blossoms  every  year. 

129.  Hhe  sexes  consist  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  of  each  of  which  there 
are  one  or  several,  and  often  a  great  many  in  every  flower.  The  use  of  the 
stamens  is  to  fertilise  the  rudimentary  seeds  which  are  contained  in  the 
germen,  or  lower  part  of  the  pistiUum.  Fertilisation  is  effected  by  the  pollen 
of  the  anther  applied  to  the  stigma  on  the  summit  of  the  pistillum,  in  consc- 
qacnce  of  wliich  an  embryo  plant,  or  ovulum  (100),  is  generated  in  the 
ovarium.  In  general  the  pistil  of  eveiy  flower  is  fertilised  by  pollen  from  the 
stamens  of  the  same  flower ;  but  it  occasionally  happens  in  nature  by  the 
action  of  bees  or  other  insects,  and  in  gai'dens  by  the  instrumontality  of  man, 
that  the  stigma  of  the  flower  of  one  species  is  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  the 
flower  of  another  species.  The  conditions  of  success  are,  for  the  most  pail, 
that  the  two  species  should,  at  least,  belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  in  this 
case  the  produce  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid.  When  it  is  eflected  by  two  varieties 
of  the  same  species^  the  plants  produced  ai'e  said  to  be  crossbreds.  The 
latter  generally  produce  fertile  seed,  but  the  former  only  sometimes. 

190.  The  fruit  succeeds  to  the  flower,  the  germen  or  base  of  the  pistillum 
growing  and  increasing  in  size,  after  the  floral  envelopes  and  the  stamens 
have  decayed  and  dropped  off.  In  some  cases,  the  calyx  is  retained  till  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  (but  without  increasing  in  size,)  when  the  fruit  is  said  to  be 
inferior ;  as  in  the  Apple,  where  the  remains  of  the  calyx  form  what  is  called 
the  eye,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fruit :  whereas  in  the  Peach,  and  all  supe- 
rior fruits,  only  Uie  upper  part  of  the  pistillum  is  seen  in  that  position.  The 
superior  fruit  adheres  to  the  shoot  on  which  it  grows  by  the  base  of  the 
pistillum  alone,  while  the  inferior  fruit  adheres  to  it  by  the  base  of  the  entire 
flower.  For  this  reason  inferior  fruits  are  supposed  to  bo  less  likely  to  drop 
off  in  consequence  of  frost  during  the  blossoming  season,  or  other  adverse 
causes,  than  superior  fruits ;  and  hence,  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
a  crop  of  Apples,  of  Pears,  Quinces,  Haws,  Hips,  Medlars,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Melons,  and  Cucumbers,  ought  to  be  more  certain  than  a  crop  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots,  Cl^erries,  Grapes,  or 
Figs. 

131.  So  long  as  the  fruit  is  green,  it  possesses  to  a  certain  extent  the  phy- 
siol<^cal  action  of  a  leaf,  and  decomposes  carbonic  acid  under  the  influeuce  of 
light ;  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  ripen,  this  action  ceases,  and  the  fruit  is 
wholly  nourished  by  the  sap  elaborated  by  the  leaves.  Thus  the  fruit  has, 
in  common  with  the  leaves,  the  power  of  elaborating  sap,  and  also  the  power 
of  attracting  sap  from  the  suiTounding  parts.  Hence  we  see  that  where  a 
number  of  fruits  are  growing  together,  one  or  more  of  them  attract  the  sap 
or  nutriment  from  all  the  rest,  which  in  consequence  drop  off.  As  the  food 
of  the  fruit  is  prepared  by  the  leaves  under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  it 
follows  that  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  excellence 
of  the  leaves ;  and  that  if  the  latter  arc  not  sufficiently  developed,  or  not  duly 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  s  rays,  or  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
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the  fruit,  the  latter  will  he  diminutive  iu  size,  and  imperfectly  ripened,  or  may 
drop  off  before  attaining  maturity.  Hence  the  inferiority  of  fruits  which 
grow  on  naked  branches,  or  even  on  branches  where  there  is  not  a  leaf  close 
to  the  fruit ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  where  the  leaf  immediately 
above  it  has  been  cut  off,  or  in  that  of  a  gooseberry,  where  the  leaf  imme- 
diately above  it  has  been  eaten  by  a  caterpillar.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  secretions  formed  by  the  fruit  are  principally  derived  from  the  matter 
elaborated  in  the  leaf  or  leaves  next  to  it,  and  as  the  sap  of  all  the  leaves  la 
more  or  less  abundant,  according  to  the  supply  received  from  the  roots,  the 
excellence  of  fruits  depends  ultimately  on  the  condition  of  the  roots,  and  the 
condition,  position,  and  exposition  of  the  leaves.  As  a  proof  that  the  fruit 
has  a  specific  influence  on  the  matter  it  contains,  independently  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  leaves,  we  have  only  to  taste  the  leaf  of  an  apple  or  a  peach, 
and  compare  it  with  the  taste  of  the  fruit.  The  sweetness  of  fruits  under 
ordinary  circumstances  is  increased  by  warmth  and  light,  and  acidity  is 
increased  by  the  opposite  qualities.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  to  plants 
ripening  their  fruits,  diminishes  the  intensity  both  of  sweetness  and  acidity, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  secretions ;  and  hence  the  advantage  of  withdrawing 
water  from  plants  in  forcing  houses,  or  horn  fruit-bearing  plants  generally, 
at  the  ripening  season. 

132.  The  gi-and  object  of  nature  in  producing  fruit  is  to  nourish  the  seed, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  other  intention  with  most  fruits  in  a  wild  state  ; 
but  the  art  of  man  haa,  by  enlarging  and  improving  fruits  by  culture,  ren- 
dered them  in  a  superior  degree  suitable  for  his  nourishment,  without  in 
general  rendering  them  less  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  seed.  As,  how- 
ever, in  a  wild  state,  the  seeds  of  pulpy  fruits  must  necessarily  germinate  in 
the  decayed  mass  of  pulp  after  the  fruit  is  dropped  and  rotted  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  so  in  a  state  of  high  culture  it  has  been  recommended  to 
bury  the  whole  of  the  fruit,  as  of  a  peach  for  example,  with  the  seed,  when 
a  young  plant  is  intended  to  be  produced.  (Beaton.)  As  the  fruit  attracts 
Its  food  from  the  stem  through  the  fruit-stalk,  so  the  seed  attracts  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  interior  part  of  the  fruit ;  and  hence  in  all  covered  seeds,  or 
what  are  commonly  called  fruits,  the  seed  never  can  be  separated  from  its 
envelope,  without  being  destroyed,  till  it  is  perfectly  ripe.  Seeds  in  a 
young  state  are  found  to  be  of  a  mucilaginous  consistency,  like  gum ;  but 
as  they  ripen,  more  carbon  is  deposited,  and  the  gummy  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance assumes  the  condition  of  flour  or  starch,  which  ultimately  becomes 
nearly  as  hard  as  wood.  Thb  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  seed.  In  the  immature  or  mucilaginous  state  of  the  seed,  heat 
and  moisture  easily  decompose  it,  and  consequently  unripe  seeds  do  not  keep 
well ;  though  when  seeds  are  sown,  it  a  necessary,  before  they  germinate, 
that  their  solid  part  should  be  again  decomposed  and  made  soluble.  Hence 
well -ripened  seeds  are  so  much  more  easily  preserved  than  those  which  are 
imperfectly  ripened ;  and  hence  also  the  reason  why  unripe  seeds,  provided 
only  their  embryo  be  perfected,  will  germinate  more  quickly  than  ripe  seeds; 
the  starch  of  the  ripe  seed  having  to  be  again  reduced  to  mucilage,  before  it 
can  become  soluble  food.  {Lymbum,)  All  seeds,  when  ripe,  arc  dry  and  firm, 
and  they  retain  their  vitality  a  greater  or  lesser  length  of  time  according  to 
their  natures.  In  general  oily  seeds  are  the  most  perishable,  and  starchy  seeds 
the  mo6t  tenacious  of  life.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
oily  seeds,  as  in  the  common  Cabbage,  the  seeds  of  which  will  retain  their 
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vitality  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Melon  and  Cucumber  seeds,  which  are 
mucilaginous,  may  be  kept  for  thirty  or  forty  years;  Kidney  Beans  for  nearly 
a  century ;  but  not  Scarlet  Runners,  which  will  not  keep  above  two  years ; 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  since  the  two  species  are  so  nearly  allied  as  to 
be  considered  by  some  to  be  only  varieties.  The  seeds  of  many  Leguminosas, 
and  particularly  those  of  warm  climates,  where  their  carbon  is  concentrated 
to  the  hardness  even  of  wood,  as  in  the  Australian  Acacias,  will  keep  an 
unknown  period ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  all  Finance  continues  to  be  supplied 
with  seeds  of  the  common  Sensitive  Plant  from  a  bag  which  was  sent  to 
Paris,  we  believe,  above  sixty  years  ago.  In  general  the  younger  and 
more  vigorous  the  seed,  the  stronger  will  be  the  plant  produced,  and 
the  contrary.  Hence  when  it  is  wished  to  have  plants  of  a  vigorous- 
growing  species,  of  more  concentrated  growth  than  usual,  seeds  weaker 
from  being  smaller  and  less  abundantly  nourished,  or  from  being  dried 
by  long  keeping,  are  chosen;  and  when  very  vigorous  plants  are  desired, 
the  largest  and  freshest  seeds  are  selected.  Thus  in  the  case  of  plants  pro- 
ducing their  flowers  in  corymbs,  the  seed  is  chosen  from  the  summit  of  the 
corymb,  as  the  first  flowers  open  there,  which,  as  well  as  the  seeds  which 
follow  them,  are  always  the  lai^gest.  In  general  the  first-formed  flowers  of 
all  plants  are  the  strongest,  and  the  seeds  produced  by  them  the  lai^gest  and 
most  vigorous  of  growth. 

133.  In  this  section  there  is  necessarily  some  repetitions  of  facts  stated  in 
preceding  parts  of  this  chapter ;  but  it  became  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to 
connect  the  process  of  development  with  structure.  The  reader  who  is  de- 
sirous of  studying  the  subject  more  in  detail  is  recommended  to  consult 
lAndleys  Principles  of  Horticulture^  and  Lymbuni,  Beaton,  and  Niven,  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  ;  from  which  source,  and  our  own  observation  and 
eiqierience,  this  section  has  been  chiefly  compiled. 

Secf.  VI. — The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants^  and  their  stations  and 
habitations^  with  reference  to  their  Culture  in  Gardens, 

134.  By  the  geography  of  a  plant  is  to  be  understood  the  latitude  and 
longitude  in  which  it  abounds  in  a  wild  state ;  by  its  station  or  *'  habitat,'* 
the  particular  soil  or  situation  in  which  it  is  found ;  and  by  its  habitation, 
the  particular  range  of  country  to  which  it  is  limited.  In  a  general  view, 
the  vegetation  of  the  globe  is  distributed  over  its  surface,  varied  according 
to  its  latitude,  its  inequalities  of  elevation,  and  its  differences  in  regard  to 
soils  and  moisture.  The  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  gardeners,  because 
the  culture  of  all  plants  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  founded  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  climate  and  station  in  which  they  are  found  wild.  In  the 
natural  distribotion  of  plants  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  different  species 
are  found  only  in  particular  situations,  which  they  prefer  to  others.  Some 
prefer  exposure  to  the  full  influence  of  the  light  and  air ;  others  the  shade 
of  rocks  or  of  trees ;  some  grow  on  mountains,  some  in  plains,  some  in  bogs 
or  marshes,  some  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  some  in  the  running  water  of 
rivers,  others  in  the  still  water  of  lakes ;  some  in  salt  marshes,  and  others 
in  the  sea.  Each  of  these  different  localities,  in  any  one  countiy,  is  charac- 
terised by  a  difference  in  physical  circumstances;  such  as  more  or  less 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  greater  or  less  exposure  to  light;  a 
soO  more  or  less  compact  in  texture ;  abounding  more  or  less  in  water ;  or 
composed  of  particular  earths.      All  this  is  independent  of  temperature, 
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which  varies  with  the  latitude  and  the  elevation  in  which  plants  grow,  and 
considerably  also  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  condition  with  re^>ect  to 
water,  and  its  exposure  and  shelter.  The  degree  of  temperature  required  by 
different  plants  varies  exceedingly — from  that  of  the  cold  regions  of  the 
frigid  zone,  through  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemi^heres,  to  the  torrid 
zone.  For  the  culture  of  the  first  description  of  plants,  a  shady  situation, 
and  a  soil  kept  constantly  moist,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  continually 
cool  by  evaporation,  constitutes  the  artificial  or  garden  station ;  while  to  pro- 
duce a  garden  station  for  plants  of  the  warmer  regions  the  various  kinds  of 
artificial  climates  2>T0duced  in  plant  houses  are  necessary.  Hence  the  great 
importance  to  cultivators  of  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  stations  of  the  plants 
they  cultivate,  as  well  as  of  the  structui-e  and  functions  of  plants  generally. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  notice  briefly  the  external  circumstances 
which  influence  the  natural  distribution  of  plants ;  and  these  may  be  reduced 
to  temperature,  light,  water,  soil,  and  the  atmosphere. 

185.  Tentperature  has  by  far  the  most  important  influence  on  the  distri- 
bution of  plants ;  because  it  would  appear,  that  each  species  is  so  constituted 
as  to  thrive  only  within  certain  limits  of  heat  and  cold,  and  that  any  excess 
beyond  these  limits  is  injurious  to  it.  Hence  the  geographical  boundary  of 
any  species  is  restricted  by  the  extremes  of  temperature  which  the  plant 
will  bear,  and  yet  bring  its  seeds  to  maturity. 

136.  The  temperature  of  any  place  depends  principally  upon  its  latitudcy 
and  its  elevation  above  the  sea.  From  the  poles  to  the  equator,  the  temper- 
ature gradually  increases ;  and  measuring  from  the  level  of  the  sea  into  the  air, 
the  heat  gradually  decreases,  till  we  arrive  at  a  point,  which  is  to  be  found 
on  the  mountains  of  all  countries,  where  water  exists  only  in  a  state  of  ice 
or  snow.  Hence,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  temperature  of  any  place, 
the  latitude  of  that  place,  and  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  are  to  be  jointly 
considered.  From  actual  experiment,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  by 
Green  the  aeronaut,  it  has  been  found  that  when  the  lur  was  74^  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  at  an  elevation  of  about  8000  feet,  it  was  70^ ;  at 
10,000  feet,  69^ ;  and  at  11,298  feet,  88^.  The  difference  m  tune  between 
making  the  first  observation  and  the  last  was  about  27'.  According  to  De 
Candolle,  heat  decreases  in  France  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  of  latitude  for 
every  540  feet  of  altitude ;  so  that  the  temperature  of  a  place  8240  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  45®  N.  lat.  equsds  that  of  a  place  in  about  51* 
N.  lat.  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone, 
Humboldt  found  that  the  mean  heat  of  the  year  diminished  at  the  rate  of 
2^  N.  lat.  for  every  600  feet  of  altitude.  From  the  powerful  influence  on 
temperature  produced  by  elevation,  arises  the  great  variety  of  plants  which 
are  found  between  the  base  of  a  mountain  and  its  summit ;  though  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  plants  in  all  countries  that  will  grow  indifferently  on 
plains  and  on  mountains  as  high  up  as  plants  will  vegetate.  There  are 
a  few  plants,  however,  that  have  their  itmge  of  elevation  and  of  latitude 
comparatively  limited ;  as,  for  example,  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  the  Olive,  the 
Mulberry,  and  the  Fig. 

137.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  geographical  parallels  of  latitude  do  not 
indicate  corresponding  degrees  of  heat  either  in  the  old  and  new  world,  or  in 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  In  the  former,  heat  diminishes 
more  rapidly  as  we  recede  from  the  equator ;  and  in  the  latter  beyond  the 
parallel  of  8^^,  corresponding  latitudes  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  oold  in 
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rammer,  but  of  wannth  in  winter.  Hence,  Humboldt  arrires  at  this  con- 
dusion :  '^  That  the  lines  of  equal  mean  heat,  ^yluch  may  be  called  isothermal, 
aze  not  parallel  with  the  equator,  but  intersect  the  geographical  parallels  at 
a  rariable  angle."  The  mean  annual  heat  of  the  same  latitudes,  in  the  new 
and  old  worlds,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Latitude. 

Mean  heat  of  the  Year  in  the 
Old  World.                 New  World. 

Difference. 

20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

80O 

77 

70 

63 

50 

40 

80O 

77 

67 

54 

38 

24 

0° 

0 

3 

9 
12 
16 

Thus  it  is  found  that  the  old  world  is  warmer  than  the  new,  and  that  the 
heat  of  America  does  not  decrease  from  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  the  same  ratio  that  it  does  in  Europe  from  Egypt  to  Scandinavia.  In 
general,  the  summer  temperature  of  North  America,  as  far  as  40^  N.  lat., 
is  about  4^  higher  than  in  Europe,  under  the  same  isothermal  parallel ; 
which  accounts  for  Magnolias,  Rhododendrons,  Anonas,  and  other  trees 
extending  so  far  to  the  north  as  latitude  86^,  where  the  summer  heat  scarcely 
differs  from  the  mean  annual  heat  of  the  equator. 

138.  A  certain  degree  of  difference  is  sometimes  found  in  the  yegetation 
of  a  country  according  to  its  longitude ;  but  as  this  is  occasioned  almost 
entirely  by  the  nature  of  the  face  of  the  country,  or  its  situation  relatively 
to  the  ocean,  longitude  by  itself  cannot  be  considered  as  having  any  influence 
whatever  either  upon  temperature  or  vegetation. 

139.  The  mean  heat  of  any  situation  does  not  enable  us  to  judge  of  what 
particular  species  of  plants  will  live  there ;  for  the  mean  temperature  foimd 
may  be  deduced  from  such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  would  suit  but  few 
plants,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  northern  regions ;  or  it  may  be  made  up 
from  moderate  limits  in  which  many  plants  will  live ;  as,  for  example,  from 
the  Bummers  and  winters  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  middle  of 
Europe.  Thus  the  constitution  of  a  plant  which  may  be  very  well  suited 
to  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place,  may  not  be  adapted  to  its  extreme  dif- 
ferences. Hence  many  plants  which  will  live  in  the  open  air  at  Belfast, 
would  perish  in  the  winters  of  Edinburgh ;  and  many  which  would  live  there, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the  moderate  degree  of  cold  from  the  prox- 
imity of  the  sea,  would  perish  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  air  is  not  only  more 
highly  chaiged  with  moisture,  but  much  colder.  Hence  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  any  place  is  of  much  less  consequence  with  respect  to  the 
stations  of  plants,  tlmn  the  mean  monthly  temperature,  and  the  extremes  of 
each  month.  In  general,  ''  the  western  parts  of  continents  are  more  nearly 
equable  in  their  temperature  throughout  the  year  than  the  eastern,  and  the 
southern  hemisphere  than  the  northern ;  and  evergreens  are  found  to  affect 
the  former,  and  deciduous  trees  the  latter  description  of  climate."  (Henshw,) 
In  all  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  sea  never  freezes,  the  temperature 
is  higher,  and  much  more  equable  than  the  temperature  of  inland  situations 
in  the  same  degree  of  latitude ;  and  hence  plants  which  mature  their  fruit 
or  ripen  their  wood  at  Edinburgh  in  the  open  air,  require  protection  at 
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Warsaw  and  Moscow,  though  thece  cities  are  nearly  in  the  Bwne  parallel 
of  latitude  as  Edinburgh. 

140.  Among  the  physical  circumHances  which  aiFeet  the  distribution  of 
plants,  the  temperature  of  water  merits  notice.  In  many  parts  of  the  northern 
regions,  water  exists  during  great  part  of  tho  year  in  the  form  of  ice  ;  and 
hence,  as  it  cannot  be  imbibed  in  that  state  by  the  roots,  no  plants  can  live 
in  such  regions,  excepting  those  lowest  in  the  scale,  such  as  lichens,  &c.  ;  mr 
such  annuals  as  flower  and  ripen  their  seeds  during  the  summer  of  these 
regions^  though  it  does  not  extend  longer  than  two  or  three  months.  Hence 
barley  and  other  corns  can  be  ripened  in  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Russia, 
where  no  perennial  or  ligneous  plants,  equally  tender,  could  liye  throughout 
the  year.  In  countries  which  are  early  in  autumn  covered  with  snow,  many 
herbaceous  plants  will  live  through  the  winter  that  could  not  exist  without 
this  covering,  which  serves  as  an  excellent  non-conductor  of  heat.  The 
bark  of  trees  is  also  a  bad  conductor ;  and  as  the  roots  of  trees  penetrate 
much  deeper  into  the  soil  than  frost,  and  as  a  slow  circulation  is  carried  on 
in  their  trunks  and  branches  throughout  the  whole  winter,  the  sap  they 
contain  is  prevented  from  being  frozen  by  the  heat  they  obtain  from  the 
subsoil.  ^^  The  internal  parts  of  large  trees  retain  a  temperature  which  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  subsoil  at  one-half  the  depth  of  their  roots." 
{HenHow.)  Whenever  the  sap  in  the  vessels  of  a  plant  freezes,  they  become 
ruptured  and  the  plant  dies;  and  were  it  not  for  tho  supply  of  heat  obtained 
from  the  subsoil  by  the  trees,  and  the  protection  of  herba(^us  plants  by  the 
covering  of  snow,  there  could  be  neither  trees  nor  perennial  herbs  in  the 
more  northern  regions  of  our  hemisphere. 

141.  Supposing  the  temperature  of  the  subsoil  and  of  the  trees  growing 
on  the  surface  to  be  the  same,  then  in  high  latitudes  that  temperature  will  be 
higher  than  the  atmosphere  during  winter ;  and  in  low  latitudes  where  the 
atmosphere  is  of  a  high  temperature,  that  of  the  trees  will  be  lower  during 
summer ;  for  the  bark,  which  by  its  non-conducting  properties  retains  heat  in 
high  latitudes,  excludes  it  in  low  latitudes  from  penetrating  into  the  wood  of 
the  tree.  Von  Buch  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  subsoil  is  principally 
aflfected  by  tho  infiltration  into  it  of  the  sur&ce  waters ;  and  hence,  in  the 
frigid  zones  where  the  surface  is  in  a  state  of  ice  or  snow  during  winter,  no 
infiltration  can  take  place ;  and  thus  the  mean  heat  of  the  subsoil  in  high 
latitudes  will  be  higher  than  tho  mean  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  In  those 
latitudes,  however,  where  the  surface  water  seldom  freezes,  the  infiltration 
will  continue  during  great  part  of  the  winter,  and  will  reduce  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  subsoil  below  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  those  countries  in  low  latitudes  where  rain  falls  during  the  coolest 
season  of  the  year,  the  subsoil  will  be  more  cooled  than  in  those  places  where 
it  falls  both  in  hot  and  cold  weather.  ''  Hence  the  mean  temperature  of 
springs  throughout  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  as  Edin* 
burgh,  are  much  the  same  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air;  whilst  from 
the  south  of  Europe  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  difi^erence  is  gradually  in- 
creasing in  favour  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  from  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh 
northwards,  the  diflFerence  increases  in  favour  of  the  subsoil.     The  conse- 

.^    qucnce  is,  that  certain  plants  which  naturally  belong  to  the  more  temperate 
\^  parts  of  our  zone,  are  enabled  to  extend  themselves  further  north  and  south 
\  than  they  could  do  if  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  and  air  were  every* 
where  the  same."  (^Henslofv,) 
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142.  The  tempeniture  of  the  natarol  stations  of  plants  is  always  such  as 
to  enable  the  species  to  continue  itself  by  seeds ;  but  as,  in  a  state  of  culture, 
plants  can  be  propagated  by  various  modes  which  do  not  require  the  pro- 
duction of  either  flowers  or  fruits,  it  follows  that  in  any  given  natural 
station  a  great  many  plants  may  be  cultivated  by  art,  which  could  not 
exist  there  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  which,  if  introduced  by  art,  and  not 
continued  by  the  same  power,  would  perish  with  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Hence  the  immense  number  of  species,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  which 
will  grow  in  the  open  air  in  Great  Britain,  and  which,  if  the  island  were  to 
rela{»e  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  would  for  the  most  part  disappear.  Henco, 
also,  by  the  artificial  climates  of  our  plant  structures,  we  can  grow  and 
propagate  aU  the  plants  of  the  world,  though  there  are  many  that  for  want 
of  space  cannot  attain  their  natural  magnitude  in  such  structures.  The 
mere  fact,  however,  of  our  being  able  to  grow  tropical  plants  in  air  arti- 
ficially heated,  shows  that  temperature  has  a  greater  influence  on  vegetation 
than  any  other  element  of  growth. 

143.  The  influence  of  light  on  the  distribution  of  plants  is  very  consider- 
able. As  heat  and  moisture  are  the  chief  agents  in  calling  the  vegetable 
germ  into  existence,  so,  the  plant  once  developed,  light  is  the  grand  sti- 
mulator of  vitality ;  causing,  by  its  influence  on  buds  and  leaves,  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  sap  by  the  roots,  and  the  exhalation  of  water  and  decompo- 
sition of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves.  It  is  probable,  as  Professor  Henslow 
conjectures,  that  each  species  requires  a  difierent  degree  of  light  as  well  as 
nf  heat ;  and  though  no  general  laws  have  yet  been  discovered  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  find  that  succulent,  resinous,  or  oily  plants,  and  all  plants  with 
needle  leaves,  prefer  situations  where  they  can  obtain  much  light ;  while 
almost  all  evergreens,  except  such  as  are  needle-leaved,  prefer  situations 
somewhat  shaded.  As  the  density  of  air  is  diminished  as  wc  ascend  in 
the  atmosphere,  so  the  intensity  of  light  is  increased ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  as  high  elevations  correspond  with  high  latitudes  in  regard  to 
heat,  they  ought  to  correspond  also  in  regard  to  light ;  though  this  has  not^ 
as  &r  as  we  know,  been  determined  by  facts.  But  it  is  clear,  from  what 
has  been  stated,  that  in  any  given  latitude  the  plants  which  grow  on  plains 
receive  less  light  than  those  on  mountains ;  and  that  the  two  extremes,  in 
any  country,  are  the  sea- shore  and  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  mean 
distribution  of  light  is  unquestionably  much  more  equable  in  all  latitudes 
than  the  mean  distribution  of  temperature ;  but  the  extremes,  in  its  mode 
of  distribution,  are  remarkably  different.  Plants  in  the  northern  regions 
generally  are  covered  with  snow  more  than  half  the  year;  and  those  which 
reach  above  the  snow,  such  as  the  trees,  have  perpetual  sunshine  for 
sereral  weeks  together  during  summer,  and  the  absence  of  the  sun  for  a 
similar  period  during  winter.  In  all  countries  where  snow  falls,  and  rests 
on  the  country  for  some  weeks  or  months,  the  mean  degree  of  light  received 
by  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  pasture  grasses,  must  be  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  the  mean  light  received  by  the  same  species  in  climates  where 
snow  is  unknown ;  but  as  in  all  cases  in  which  light  is  so  entirely  excluded 
from  plants  in  a  natural  state,  vegetation  is  dormant,  or  nearly  so,  plants 
escape  uninjured.  From  these  facts,  some  valuable  deductions  may  be 
dmwn  as  to  the  light  which  plants  require,  or  may  dispense  with,  in  a  state 
of  culture. 

144.  The  influence  oi  water ^  whether  in  the  soil  or  in  the  atmosphere,  on 
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the  distribation  of  plants,  if  not  so  great  as  that  of  temperature,  is  m  some 
cases  more  striking.  In  general,  plants  are  as  diflferently  constitnted  in  re- 
i^>ect  to  water  as  they  are  in  regard  to  temperature.  The  quantity  of  water 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  a  plant  Taries  according  to  its 
tissue.  Plants  with  large  and  soft  leaves,  with  little  or  no  pubescence,  with 
many  pores  or  stomata,  and  with  the  texture  of  the  entire  plant  looee  and 
spongy,  require  most  water ;  and  accordingly  this  is  the  description  of  plants 
which  is  found  in  marshes,  and  in  lakes  or  rivers.  Plants  having  their 
general  texture  firm  and  succulent,  clothed  with  pubescence,  and  having  few 
stomata,  grow  in  dry  warm  stations.  Trees  and  herbaceous  plants,  with 
roots  which  penetrate  into  the  soil,  require  least  water  on  the  surface,  and 
best  resist  extreme  drought ;  and  next  to  these,  those  that  have  succulent 
leaves  and  few  stomata,  because  they  evaporate  but  little  moisture  60m 
their  surface.  Some  plants  live  entirely  on  water,  floating  on  its  surfiiee  ; 
and  others  immersed  in  it,  and  attached  to  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
or  river :  in  some,  as  in  river-plants,  the  water  is  constantly  in  a  state  of 
motion ;  while  in  lake-plants  it  is  always  at  rest,  except  on  the  surface.  In 
general,  all  aquatic  and  marsh  plants  require  the  water  to  be  pure ;  but  in 
salt  marshes,  salt  steppes,  and  on  the  sea-shore,  it  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  sea-salt  or  soda,  in  which  only  a  small  number  of  vegeti^les  will  live. 

145.  The  influence  of  Mil  on  the  distribution  of  plants  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  though  the  difierence  in  the  selection  of  soils  by  plants  depends 
much  more  on  the  condition  of  that  soil  with  respect  to  water,  than  on  its 
chemical  properties.  By  soil,  is  to  be  understood  that  upper  coating  of  the 
earth's  surface,  composed  of  earths  or  the  rust  of  rocks,  and  organic  matters; 
and  the  capacity  of  ihiB  coating  for  water  will  depend  on  the  elevation  or  de« 
pression  of  its  surface,  on  its  texture,  and  on  the  nature  and  texture  of  the  sub- 
soil. The  relative  proportions  of  the  primitive  earths  do  not  appear  to  have 
much  influence  on  tiie  distribution  of  plants;  but  when  a  soil  has  any  decided 
character,  such  as  when  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  sand,  of  chalk,  or  of 
clay,  the  influence  is  considerable.  In  general,  the  greatest  number  of  species 
are  commonly  found  on  soils  having  a  loose  sandy  surface ;  becaitse  their 
seeds  being  blown  there,  or  otherwise  conveyed,  from  the  plants  on  ad- 
joining soils,  readily  take  root ;  whereas  on  chalky  and  clayey  soils,  from 
their  greater  hardness,  and  also  from  their  surfiiee  being  generally  more 
clothed,  the  seeds  which  fall  on  them  do  not  so  readily  vegetate.  Many  of 
the  plants  which  spring  up  in  sandy  districts  peiish  for  want  of  moisture, 
or  are  blown  out  by  the  winds ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  continually  re- 
newed by  the  seeds  furnished  from  adjoining  sur&ces.  Those  which  are 
indigenous  to  gravelly  soils,  much  exposed,  are  cliiefly  low,  compact,  or  trail- 
ing plants,  which  ofi^r  but  a  small  surface  for  the  wind  to  act  on,  or  such 
as  have  deeply-penetrating  roots.  Chalky  and  clayey  soils,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  their  firm,  compact  texture,  are  adapted  only  to  such  species  as  have 
small  fibrous  roots,  and  wliich  do  not  require  any  great  depth  of  soil. 

146.  A  few  plants  appear  to  prefer  the  gails  formed  by  particular  roekf^ 
such  as  limestone,  chalk,  granite,  and  slate;  yet  the  same  plants  which 
prevail  on  these  rocks  are  fi^quently  found  abounding  in  districts  of  a 
totally  difierent  geological  character.  Thus  according  to  De  CandoUe, 
although  the  box  in  France  is  very  common  on  calcareous  surfaces,  it  is 
found  in  equal  abundance  on  such  as  are  schistous  or  granitic.  The  sweet 
chestnut  grows  equally  well  in  limestone  soils  and  days,  in  the  volcanic 
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( of  ^tna,  and  in  the  sand  of  Calabria.  The  plants  of  Aira,  a  calca- 
reous mountain,  grow  equally  well  on  the  aigillaceous  rocks  of  the  Vosges, 
or  the  granitic  Alps.  But  though  the  kinds  of  earths  in  which  plants 
grow  naturally,  seem  of  no  great  importance,  yet  the  presence  of  metaUic 
oxides  and  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron  or  copper,  or  sulphur  alone,  or 
alum,  or  other  similar  substances  in  a  state  to  be  soluble  in  water,  are  found 
to  be  injurious  to  all  plants,  of  which  the  maremmes  of  Tuscany,  and  some 
parts  of  Derbyshire,  are  examples.  As  a  general  result  of  the  &cts  which 
have  been  collected  relative  to  the  influence  of  soil  on  the  distribution  of 
plants,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  chemistry  and  the  geology  of  soils  have 
much  less  influence  on  plants  than  their  temperature,  moisture,  and  texture; 
and  that  it  is  often  a  rery  bad  method  of  culture  to  imitate  exactly  the  soil 
in  which  a  plant  is  found  growing. 

347.  The  influence  of  the  atmospherey  considered  with  reference  to  its 
chemical  composition,  and  the  gaseous  matters  which  may  be  suspended  in 
it,  or  its  motion  as  wind  on  the  distribution  of  plants,  is  not  supposed  to  be 
great ;  or  at  all  events,  that  influence  is  not  yet  so  far  understood  as  to  be 
reduced  to  any  general  law.  Its  difference  of  density  at  different  elevations, 
produces,  as  we  have  seen,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  intensity  of  light, 
and  it  is  also  found  that  humidity  decreases  as  we  ascend.  This  last  result 
must  be  attended  with  some  effects  on  plants ;  but  as  the  ratio  of  the  de- 
crease of  humidity  has  not  been  determined,  its  effects,  separated  from  those 
of  temperature  and  light,  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  De  CandoUe 
remark  that  the  rarification  of  the  atmosphere  by  elevation  may  diminish 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  for  absorption  by  the  leaves,  and  may  at  the  same 
time  fiicilitate  evaporation ;  but  the  precise  result  of  these  conditions  is 
unknown. 

148.  The  following  are  the  principal  stations  of  plants  which  require  to 
be  known  by  the  cultivator,  and  all  of  which  he  can  imitate  by  art. 

1.  Marine  plants^  which  grow  in  or  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  which, 
though  practicable,  it  has  rarely  been  attempted  to  cultivate  by  art. 

2.  Maritime  districts^  as  the  sea-shore,  where  the  soil  is  more  or  less 
impregnated  ^ith  salt,  which  must  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  while 
those  parts  which  are  above  ground  must  be  affected  by  the  spray  and  sea- 
breezes.  Some  are  absolute  sea-shore  plants,  such  as  salicomia,  but  others 
grow  equally  well  on  the  sea-shore  and  in  inland  situations,  as  the  £r^ngium 
camp^tre  and  the  common  Thrift. 

3.  Saline  steppes^  where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt,  but  where  the 
foliage  is  not  influenced  by  a  saline  atmosphere. 

4.  Aquatic  plants^  or  such  as  grow  in  fresh- water  rivers  and  lakes,  either 
immersed  and  rooted  in  the  soil  forming  the  bottom  on  which  the  water 
rests,  or  floating  on  the  surface  and  sending  down  roots  so  as  to  touch  the 
soil ;  in  some  eases  scarcely  doing  so,  as  in  L^mna.  This  kind  of  habitation 
is  imitated  by  artificial  ponds  or  currents,  or  by  basins  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  kept  in  motion  by  jets  or  fountains. 

6.  Marshes^  bogs,  and  fens,  easily  imitated  by  suitable  soil  kept  constantly 
saturated  with  water. 

6.  Meadows  and  pastures^  the  plants  inhabiting  which  may  generally  be 
cultivated  in  common  soils  and  situations. 

7.  Cultivated  lands^  of  which  the  same  may  be  said. 

8.  Rocksy  which  are  chiefly  the  habitations  of  ciyptogamic  plants,  and 
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which,  in  artificial  culture,  require  the  rock  or  •tones  for  some  spedes  to  be 
kept  dry,  and  in  others  to  be  kept  moist  by  artificial  ^rings  of  water. 

9.  Sandy  soiU,  in  inland  situations,  dry  or  moist,  which  are  easily  imitated, 
and  in  which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  plants  will  grow  according  to  the 
supply  of  water.  Bulbous  plants  are  particularly  adapted  for  such  soila, 
because  they  are  driest  in  summer  when  the  bulb  is  at  rest.  When  diy, 
sandy  soils  are  warmer  than  any  others. 

10.  Forests,  oopsety  and  hedges^  the  plants  of  which  include  trees  and 
shrubs,  deciduous  or  evei^green,  and  the  plants  which  grow  in  their  shade. 
Among  these  are  some  few  which  grow  under  the  constant  shade  of  erer- 
green  trees,  as  the  Pyrola  in  Pine-groves,  and  others  which  require  light  in 
winter  and  spring,  and  are  found  growing  only  under  deciduous  trees,  as  the 
common  Scilla  nutans  and  many  bulbs,  the  Cowslip,  and  various  other 
plants  found  under  the  shelter  of  hedges.  Climbing  and  twining  [Jants 
are  commonly  found  in  stations  of  this  description. 

11.  Mountainous  or  Alpine  regions^  the  plants  of  which  include  such  as 
grow  on  mountains  of  moderate  height,  which  are  clothed  with  vegetation  to 
their  summits,  and  are  consequently  subject  to  greater  drought  in  summer 
than  in  winter ;  and  those  which  grow  on  mountains,  the  summits  of  which 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which,  from  its  melting  partially  in  summer, 
keeps  the  surface -soil  of  the  mountain  moister  at  that  season  than  during 
winter.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  much  must  depend  on  the  soil  of  the 
mountain ;  for  a  peaty  or  clayey  soil  will  be  kept  in  a  state  of  greater  mois- 
ture than  one  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  and  a  deep  soil  will 
retain  more  moisture  than  a  thin  stratum  on  rock.  In  the  culture  of  moun- 
tain plants,  therefore,  the  particular  kind  of  soil  in  which  they  are  found 
naturally,  and  its  condition  with  regard  to  moisture,  are  of  much  greater 
importance  than  its  elevation.  In  short,  it  is  found  that  the  mountain 
plants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  may,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  be 
cultivated  with  success  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  Edinburgh  and  Glai^w, 
which  are  on  a  level  with  the  sea. 

12.  Subterranean  stations  are  either  dark  caverns  where  some  species  of 
acrogens  are  found,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trufiSe,  the  interior  of  the  soil 
itself.    The  culture  of  the  truflle  is  still  a  desideratum  in  horticulture. 

13.  Living  or  dead  trees  or  other  plants  constitute  a  station.  Parasitic 
plants,  such  as  the  Mistletoe  and  the  Dodder,  root  into  the  stems  of  living 
trees,  and  their  dissemination  can  be  effected  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature. 
Epiphytes  or  pseudo-parasites  grow  either  upon  dead  or  living  vegetables, 
but  without  deriving  any  nourishment  from  their  vital  parts.  Of  these, 
we  have  in  Britain  the  common  Polypody,  a  fern  found  on  the  rough  bark 
of  old  trees,  especially  Oaks  in  moist  climates,  as  about  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland ;  and  on  old  Pollards  in  many  sttuations.  There 
are  also  numerous  mosses,  lichens,  and  fungi,  which  live  on  the  outer  bark  of 
old  trees  in  temperate  regions,  and  an  immense  number  of  Orchidaoeas 
which  have  their  stations  on  trees  in  tropical  climates ;  and  the  culture  of 
which  in  British  stoves  has  recently  called  forth  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
ingenuity  among  gardeners. 

141).  To  these  stations  botanists  have  added  some  others;  such  as  the  rub- 
bish near  human  dwellings,  which  is  supposed  to  have  an  attraaion  for  certain 
plants  from  containing  nitrogen;  roadsides,  &c. :  but  with  a  view  to  culture, 
these  and  several  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  of  no  great  importance. 
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Some  stations,  on  the  other  hand,  ore  absolute ;  such  as  maritime,  marine, 
aquatic,  manh,  subterranean,  and  parasitic,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in 
oar  attempts  at  cultivation. 

150.  ^  3^  habUoHims  of  pkmu"  is  an  expression  used  to  denote  the 
range  of  country  throughout  which  any  particular  species  is  found  distri- 
buted ;  the  stations  beiug  those  soils  or  situations  in  that  country  in  which 
alone,  or  chiefly,  the  plant  is  found.  (134.)  For  example,  a  plant  may 
be  an  inhabitant  of  mountams,  and  its  station  on  these  mountains  may  be 
a  peat-bog.  The  habitations  of  plants  are  much  less  certain  than  their 
stations ;  for  the  limits  in  latitude  and  longitude  within  which  plants  occur 
hare  littie  relation  to  tlioee  in  which,  judging  from  the  stations  and  climate 
in  which  they  are  found,  they  might  extend  themselves.  Thus  we  have 
certain  q>ecie8  growing  in  a  particular  station  and  temperature  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  stations  and  temperatures 
of  exactiy  the  same  kind  in  the  southern  henusphere.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  species,  such  as  certain  Grasses,  which  are  found  extensively 
distributed  in  both  hemispheres ;  while  some  few  plants,  such  as  the  Stre- 
litzia,  have  their  habitations  so  limited  as  to  be^ound  only  in  one  or  two 
stations  of  very  confined  extent.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  called  solitaiy,  while 
those  which  grow  in  immense  masses  are  said  to  be  social.  Those  which 
have  been  long  in  cultivation  are  said  to  be  domesticated ;  but  this  term  is 
not  applied  to  such  plants  as  have  been  introduced  into  gardens  without 
ondeigoing  any  change  in  their  habits  there. 


CHAPTER  II. 
SOILS  CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  HORTICULTURE. 

151.  In  the  last  section  of  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen,  that 
though  plants  are  less  absolute  in  the  choice  of  soils  than  of  climates,  yet 
that  in  tiie  cultivation  of  plants,  soils  are  much  more  under  our  influence 
than  any  other  element  of  culture.  The  term  soil  is  applied  to  that  thin 
stratum  on  the  surfiice  of  the  ground  which  is  occupied  by  the  roots  of  the 
smaller  herbaceous  vegetables ;  on  uncultivated  suriaoes  it  varies  in  depth 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  plants  growing  on  it ;  but  on  lands  in 
cultivation,  the  soil  extends  to  the  depth  usually  penetrated  by  the  imple- 
ments of  culture.  The  principal  materials  of  which  soils  are  composed  are 
earths  formed  of  the  debris  of  diJBerent  kinds  of  rocks,  combined  with  OTganio 
matter  derived  from  decomposed  vegetables  or  animals.  Earths  without 
organic  matter  will  only  support  plants  of  the  lowest  grade,  such  as  Lichens 
and  Mosses ;  and  where  soils  are  found  supporting  the  higher  classes  of 
plants^  endogens  and  exogens,  their  vigour  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  which  the  soil 
contains.  This  organic  matter,  when  supplied  by  art,  is  called  manure,  and 
constitutes  the  food  of  plants ;  while  the  soil  may  be  compared  to  a  stomach, 
in  which  that  food  is  digested.  The  subject  of  manures  will  be  most  conve- 
nientiy  treated  in  our  next  chapter.  Here  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
Qonsideration  of  soils,  and  treat,  first,  of  their  origm  and  kinds,  and  secondly, 
of  their  improvement. 
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Sect.  I.— Of^tn  and  Kinds  of  Sails, 

152.  The  earthy  part  of  all  aoiU  must  neoesBarily  hare  been  derived  from 
the  debris  of  rocks,  and  the  organic  part  from  the  intermixture  of  decayed 
Tegetable  or  animal  matter.  The  earthy  man  so  produced  varies  in  colour, 
but,  from  oontuning  humus  and  mouhl  (161),  it  is  always  darker  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  than  subsoils,  which  in  general  are  without  oiganic  matter. 
Soils  also  contain  mineral  salts  and  metidlic  oxides,  some  of  which  are  bene- 
ficial, others  harmless,  and  some  few  injurious,  to  plants.  The  chemical 
constitution  of  a  soil  can  only  be  known  by  analysis,  .which  cannot,  in  gene- 
ral, be  depended  on,  unless  performed  by  professional  or  experienced  cho- 
mlsts* ;  the  mechanical  state  or  texture  of  a  soil  is  ascertained  by  digging 
up  a  portion  of  it ;  and  its  actual  fitness  for  plants,  by  examining  tlie  species 
growing  on  its  surfiuse.  The  rock,  or  geological  formation,  the  earth  of  which 
forms  the  basis  of  any  soil,  will  frequently  be  found  to  constitute  the  substra- 
tum on  which  that  soil  rests ;  but  this  is  frequently  not  the  esse,  because  the 
earths  of  many  soils  have  been  held  in  suspension  by  water  in  a  state  of  motion, 
and  by  that  means  have  been  transported  to  a  great  distance  fit>m  the  rocks  of 
which  they  are  the  debris.  From  this  suspenaion  of  the  earths  of  soils  in 
water,  and  their  transportation  to  a  distance,  we  are  able  to  account  for  the 
dreumstance  of  several  different  kinds  of  earths  being  almost  always  found 
in  the  same  soil.  Thus  in  alluvial  deposits,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  we  find 
the  earth  of  various  rocks  of  the  country  through  which  the  river  has  taken 
its  course ;  and  as  such  soils  are  always  the  most  fertile,  we  may  conclude 
that  a  mixture  of  various  earths  in  a  soil  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  one  kind 
of  earth  alone.  From  the  earth  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  every  country 
being  formed  of  the  debris  of  the  various  rocks  of  that  country,  and  from 
every  country  containing  nearly  the  same  kinds  of  rocks,  hence  the  alluvial 
deposits  on  the  banks  of  all  the  larger  rivers  of  the  world  consist  nearly  of 
the  same  earths.  But  as  the  rocks  or  geological  formations  from  which 
the  earths  of  soils  are  washed  away  still  remain  in  their  places,  and  are  of 
many  different  kinds,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  as  great  a  variety  in  the 
upland  soils  of  a  country  as  there  ia  uniformity  in  those  of  the  lowlands, 
and  of  the  banks  of  rivers.  Thus  there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
geological  formations  in  England,  which  form  the  substratum  or  bases  of 
soils,  and  each  of  which  must  consequently  be  more  or  less  different  in  its 
eompositiont.  For  aU  practical  purposes,  however,  soils  may  be  charac- 
terised by  their  prevailing  primitive  earths ;  and,  hence,  they  are  reduced 
to  sands  and  gravels,  days,  chalky  and  limestone  soils,  alluvial  soils,  and 
peat-bogs. 

153.  Sandy  Soil. — Silica,  which  is  the  basis  of  sandy  soils,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  universal  of  all  earths ;  and  there  \a  scarcely  a  species  or  variety  of 
rock  in  which  it  does  not  abound  more  or  less.  Silica  is  found  perfectly 
pure  in  rock  crystal,  and  tolerably  so  in  what  is  called  silver  sand,  and 
also  in  the  sand  of  some  rivers  and  of  the  sea.  The  practical  test  of  the 
earth,  when  tolerably  pure,  is,  that  when  moistened  it  cannot  be  formed  into 

*  It  18  now  beoonung  a  general  custom  for  landed  proprietors  to  send  a  poand  or 
more  of  soil  to  an  experienced  chemist,  to  obtain  an  analysiB  of  it,  to  know  what 
mineral  manores  it  may  be  best  to  use,  in  order  to  supply  the  salts  the  land  may 
stand  in  need  of. 

t  See  Morton  on  Soils,    4th  edit  8vo,  184S. 
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a  plastic  mass,  or  consolidated  by  preasare,  whether  in  a  moist  or  dry  state, 
90  as  to  form  a  compact  solid  body.  Hence  all  sandy  soils  are  loose,  never 
present  a  firm  saiface,  and  are  never  covered  with  a  compact  clothing  of 
grass  or  other  herbaceous  plants.  Sach  soils,  from  being  without  cohesion, 
are  incapable  of  retaining  moisture ;  and  as  they  are  readily  permeable  by 
both  moisture  and  air,  they  powerfully  promote  the  putrefaction  of  oi^ganic 
matter,  whilst  they  as  readily  permit  it  to  be  washed  away  from  them  by 
rains,  or  to  escape  in  the  form  of  gas.  Hence,  in  manuring  sandy  soils  no 
more  should  be  applied  at  once  than  what  can  be  consumed  by  the  crop  of 
the  current  year ;  and  hence,  also,  they  should  be  cultivated  to  a  greater 
depth  than  other  soils,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  greater  mass  of  material 
for  retaining  moisture.  One  great  advantage  of  a  sandy  soil  over  all  others 
is  its  natural  warmth,  lliis  arises  from  its  greater  looseness  and  porosity, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  atmosphere  penetrates  into  it  more  rapidly,  and 
to  a  greater  depth,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  soil.  Hence,  in  the  absenco 
of  sunshine,  a  sandy  soil  will  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  by  the  mere  penetration  of  the  air  amcmg  its 
particles ;  while  a  firm  compact  soil,  the  earthy  basis  of  which  is  clay  or 
chalk,  could  not  be  heated  to  the  same  depth  without  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays.  Sandy  soils  are  also  more  easily  penetrated  by  water  than 
any  others,  and  hence  they  are  sooner  raised  or  lowered  to  the  temperature 
of  the  rains  which  fsdl  on  them  than  a  clayey  or  calcareous  soil.  As  the 
water  never  rests  on  sandy  soils,  they  are  never  cooled  down  by  evaporation; 
the  reverse  of  which  is  the  case  with  clayey  and  calcareous  surfaces.  Sandy 
soils  being  much  less  cohesive  than  soils  in  which  clay  or  lime  prevails,  they 
are  much  more  easily  laboured ;  and  being  always  loose  and  friable  on  the 
soriace,  they  are  better  adapted  for  the  germination  of  seeds.  Sandy  soils 
may  be  made  to  approach  alluvial  soils  by  the  addition  of  clay  and  calcareous 
earth,  either  takon  from  clayey  or  calcareous  surfaces,  or  from  subsoils  in 
which  these  earths  abound ;  but  the  former  source  is  greatly  preferable,  from 
the  earths  being  already  in  combination  with  oiiganic  matter. 

154.  Wliatever  has  been  siud  of  sandy  soils  is  applicable  to  gravelly  soils ; 
in  some  particulars  in  a  greater,  and  in  some  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  small 
stones  of  which  the  greater  part  of  gravel  consists,  being  better  conductors  of 
heat  than  the  particles  of  sand,  it  follows  that  gravels  are  both  easier  heated 
and  easier  cooled  than  sands ;  they  are  also  more  readily  penetrated  by  rain, 
and  more  readily  dried  by  filtration  and  ev^oration.  Like  sands^  they  are 
improred  by  the  addition  of  clay  and  chalk,  or  by  alluvial  soil ;  and  they 
require  also  to  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  depth  than  clays  or  chalks.  A  gra- 
velly soil  isolated  so  as  not  to  be  supplied  \rith  water  from  higher  grounds,  is 
of  dl  others  the  most  suitable  for  a  suburban  villa  (Sub.  Arch,  and  Land- 
ycope  Gard,  p.  16) ;  and  therefore,  though  not  so  suitable  for  a  kitchen-garden 
as  a  sandy  or  loamy  soil,  yet  as  a  sufficient  portion  of  soil,  whatever  may  be 
its  earths,  may  always  be  improved  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  for  building  on  should  never  be  rejected. 

155.  Clayey  Soil. — Alumina,  which  is  the  basis  of  clayey  soil,  is  the  most 
frequent  of  earths  next  to  sand.  It  is  found  nearly  pure  in  the  ruby  and 
sapphire ;  tolerably  so  in  \ht  blue  or  London  clay,  but  more  so  in  the  white 
plastic  clay,  which  is  found  between  the  London  clay  and  the  upper  chalk, 
and  which  is  used  for  making  tobacco-pipes.  This  soil  relatively  to  water  is 
the  very  reverse  of  sand ;  for  while  in  nature,  sand  and  water  are  never  found 
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chemically  combined,  in  clay  they  are  never  found  chemically  separate. 
Hence,  though  clay  when  prepared  by  the  chemist,  and  kept  apart  from 
water,  appears  as  a  light  dry  powder,  scarcely  different  to  the  eye  from  pure 
sand  or  pure  lime,  yet  in  soils  it  forms  an  adhesive  mass,  the  particles  of 
which  cannot  be  permanently  separated  excepting  by  burning  to  expel  the 
water  held  in  fixation.  When  clay  is  burnt  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  be- 
comes for  all  practical  purposes  sand,  and  in  that  state  it  may  be  employed 
to  great  advantage  for  reducing  the  cohesive  properties  of  stiff  clay.  Rela- 
tively to  heat,  clays  do  not  admit  the  atmosphere  between  their  partides, 
and  an  unimproved  clayey  soil  is  generaUy  a  cold  one— partly  because  the 
heat  penetrates  with  difficulty  into  it,  and  partly  from  the  evaporation  which 
during  great  part  of  the  year  is  going  on  from  its  moist  surface.  The  obvious 
improvement  of  clays  is  by  the  addition  of  sand  or  gravel ;  and  when  the 
clay  does  not  contain  lime,  by  the  addition  of  that  material,  either  in  a  caustic 
or  mild  state,  or  as  chalk. 

160.  Lime^  or  the  basis  of  chalk  and  limestone  rock,  is  much  less  common 
as  a  soil  than  either  clay  or  sand ;  though  there  are  scarcely  any  soils  which 
are  naturally  fertile  that  are  absolutely  without  it.  Lime  is  found  in  a  state 
of  carbonate  in  white  or  statuary  marble,  and  more  or  less  so  in  chalk-rock ; 
and  in  some  limestone-rocks.  Lime  is  never  found  pure  in  a  state  of  nature, 
but  always  combined  with  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  are  driven  off  from 
it  by  burning,  leaving  the  earth  in  the  caustic  state  called  quicklime.  In  this 
state  lime  rapidly  reabsorbs  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
or  from  any  other  material  which  comes  in  contact  with  it  containing  these 
elements.  Hence  its  use  in  a  caustic  state  in  promoting  the  putrefaction  of 
imperfectly  decomposed  organic  matter  in  soils,  and  in  attracting  carbonic 
acid  and  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  Relatively  to  the  retention  of  water, 
a  limey  or  chalky  soil  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between  a  sandy 
and  a  clayey  soil,  without  becoming  so  tenacious  as  clay  on  the  one  hand,  or 
parting  with  water  so  readily  as  sand  on  the  other.  Hence  the  use  of  lime 
or  chalk  in  reducing  the  tenacity  of  stiff  clays,  and  increasing  the  absorbent 
powers  of  sandy  soils,  and  improving  their  texture.  A  calcareous  soil  la  im- 
proved by  sand  and  clay,  especially  if  laid  on  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy 
the  tenacity  and  compactness  of  its  texture. 

167.  Magnesia^  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  as  lime; 
it  is  not  very  common  in  soils,  and  though  it  is  said  to  be  inimical  to  vege- 
tation under  some  circumstances,  yet  this  appears  very  doubtful. 

168.  The  iron  of  soils  is  mostly  found  in  a  state  of  rust,  or  oxide.  There 
is  scarcely  any  soil  without  it ;  but  it  is  never  very  abundant  in  soils  naturally 
fertile.  In  a  dry  state  the  oxide  of  iron  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  inju- 
rious to  vegetation ;  but  when  in  consequence  of  saline  substances  in  the  soil, 
or  applied  to  it,  a  salt  of  iron  is  produced,  the  iron  becomes  soluble  in  water, 
is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  is  very  injurious  to  them.  Iron  in  this 
state  is  termed  hydrate,  and  its  evil  effects  are  to  be  counteracted  by  caustic 
lime,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound. 

159.  Ailuvial  soils  have  been  already  described  as  composed  of  very  fine 
particles  of  the  debris  of  several  kinds  of  rocks,  which  have  been  held  in  sua- 
penaion  by  water,  and  deposited  in  plains,  or  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  along 
with  oiganic  matter  also  held  in  suspension.  The  earthy  character  of  this 
soil  must  necessarily  always  partake  of  the  character  of  the  rocks  of  the 
countiy  in  which  it  is  found. 
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160.  Peat  or  hog  is  composed  of  partially  decayed  vegetable  matter,  soft, 
light,  and  spongy  to  the  touch ;  and  the  very  reverse  of  sand  with  respect  to 
water,  holding  that  element  like  a  sponge,  so  as,  in  its  natural  state,  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  except  those  of  the  lowest  grade. 

161.  The  organic  matter  in  soils  in  its  solid  state  may  be  considered  as 
carbon,  which  is  found  pure  in  the  diamond,  and  tolerably  so  in  the  charcoal 
of  wood.  In  soils  it  is  found  in  various  states  of  decomposition,  from  recent 
woody  fibre  to  humus,  wliich  is  woody  fibre  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
proportion  of  organic  matter  varies  exceedingly  in  difierent  soils.  In  barren 
sands  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  it,  while  in  fertile  soils  it  varies  from  10  to 
90  per  cent. ;  and  peat-bogs  which  have  been  drained  and  cultivated  contain 
often  80  or  90  per  cent.  Humus,  according  to  Professor  Liebig,  exercises 
its  influence  on  vegetation  ^^  by  being  a  continued  source  of  carbonic  acid^ 
which  it  emits  slowly.  An  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  surrounds  every  particle  of  decaying 
humus.  The  cultivation  of  land,  by  stirring  and  loosening  the  soil,  causes 
a  free  and  unobstructed  access  of  air.  An  atmosphere  of  carbonic  add  is, 
therefore,  centred  in  every  fertile  soil,  and  is  the  first  and  most  important 
fix)d  for  the  young  plants  which  grow  in  it.  The  property  of  Aumu«,  or 
woody  fibre,  to  attract  from  the  surrounding  air,  its  carbonic  acid,  dimi- 
nishes in  proportion  as  its  decay  advances ;  and  at  last  a  certain  quantity  of 
a  brown  coaly-looking  substance  remains,  in  which  this  property  is  entirely 
wanting.  This  substance  is  called  mould  (152)  ;  it  is  the  product  of  the 
complete  decay  of  woody  fibre,  and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  brown 
coal  and  peat  *  {Organic  Chemistry^  p.  47.) 

For  practical  purposes,  all  the  soils  ordinarily  met  with  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following : — 

162.  Loom  naked  eande  or  gravelSy  without  either  clay  or  calcareous 
matter,  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation  on  the  surfiu;e;  exemplified  on  some 
parts  of  the  sea-shore,  and  in  Hounslow  and  other  extensive  heaths. 

163.  Calcareous  soils  or  gravels^  containing  little  or  no  clay  or  organio 
matter,  and  almost  without  vegetation  on  the  surface ;  found  on  the  sea- 
shore in  some  places,  and  on  the  surface  of  chalky  districts. 

164.  Loams. — Rich  sandy  loams  consist  of  sand,  clay,  and  more  or  less  of 
cslcareous  soil,  with  organic  matter ;  they  never  become  hard  on  the  surface 
after  rains  followed  by  drought,  and  never  retain  water  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prove  injurious  to  vegetation.  Vegetation  commences  some  weeks 
earlier  in  sandy  loams  than  in  clayey  loams,  in  the  same  climate,  or  even  in 
the  same  garden ;  and  during  summer  plants  on  such  soils  will  be  in  ad- 
vance of  those  on  days;  so  much  so,  as  Mr.  Lymburn  has  observed,  as 
to  attain  maturity  a  month  earlier.  Clayey  loams  consist  of  clay  with  a 
proportion  of  sand  and  oiganic  matter ;  they  produce  large  crops,  but  becomo 
hard  and  baked  on  the  surface  after  heavy  rains  followed  by  drought.  Stiff 
adhesive  clays  contain  in  their  composition  little  or  no  sand  or  lime,  and  are 
almost  without  organic  matter.  All  clayey  loams  are  later  than  sandy 
loams. 

165.  Loams  are  the  best  soils^  and  are  characterized  according  to  the 
earths  which  prevail  in  them,  as  a  sandy  loam,  &c. ;  according  to  their 
degree  of  friability,  as  a  free  loam,  a  stiff  loam,  &c. ;  or  according  to  both,  as 
a  free  calcareous  loam,  &c.  These  soils,  with  reference  to  geology,  are  gene^ 
rally  found  <m  the  sides  of  valleys,  along  the  bases  of  hills  or  mountains,  or 
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on  the  banks  of  upland  riven.  Mechanically,  they  are  of  a  texture  easily 
penetrated  by  all  the  implements  of  culture,  and  not  liable  to  become  hard 
on  the  sur&ce,  and  crack  after  heavy  rains  followed  by  drought;  chemically, 
they  contain  clay,  sand,  calcareous  matter,  and  humus ;  and  with  reference 
to  vegetation,  produce  abundant  crops  in  all  ordinary  seasons,  with  moderate 
supplies  of  manure. 

166.  In  general,  much  more  depends  on  the  texture  of  a  soil  and  its  capacity 
for  retaining  or  parting  with  water  and  heat,  than  on  its  chemical  composition. 
Soils  have  been  found  consisting  chiefly  of  clay,  others  chiefly  of  calcareous 
earths ;  some,  in  America,  without  calcareous  eiurths ;  and  all  producing  good 
crops  for  a  series  of  years.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  found  that  no  sofl  will 
remain  fertile  for  many  years  that  does  not  contain  lime  in  some  form  natu- 
rally,  or  is  not  liberally  supplied  with  manure  containing  animal  matter, 
one  ingredient  of  which  is  lime  in  a  state  of  phosphate  or  sulphate. 

167.  £^u6«ot2#.— Next  in  importance  to  the  texture  of  a  soil,  is  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil  or  substratum  on  which  it  rests ;  because  on  the  texture  and 
other  circumstances  of  this  subsoil  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  capacity 
of  the  surface-soil  for  retaining  or  parting  with  water  or  heat.  The  worst 
subsoils  are  those  of  day  kept  moist  by  subterraneous  water;  and  the  best, 
those  of  clay  resting  on  gravel  or  porous  rock ;  because  these  retain  a  useful 
degree  of  mobture,  and  admit  of  increasing  the  surlace-soO  to  any  depth 
which  may  be  required  for  culture.  Sandy  and  gravelly  subsoils,  with  but 
a  thin  coating  of  surface-soil  over  them,  are  not  sulBciently  retentive  of 
moisture ;  and  chalky  subsoils  are  generally  cold. 

168.  The  eurface  of  soils  has,  perhaps,  as  powerful  an  influence  on  their 
natural  fertility  as  the  subsoil;  because  on  the  inclination  of  the  sur- 
fiice  depends,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  moisture  retained  by  the  soil, 
and  consequently  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of  plants.  Too  steep  a  slope 
throws  off  the  rain  with  too  great  rapidity,  and  thus  deprives  the  soil  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  during  dry  seasons;  while  a  flat  surface  will 
retard  its  drainage  and  occasion  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation.  The  colour  of 
the  surfoce  of  a  soil  exercises  some  influence  on  its  heat.  A  dark-coloured 
soil  will  be  sooner  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  than  a  light-coloured  soil ; 
but  it  will  also  part  with  its  heat  more  rapidly  when  the  sun  does  not  shine. 
A  white  soil,  such  as  we  sometimes  find  on  chalky  or  marly  subsoils,  is  the 
longest  of  all  soib  in  being  warmed,  because  by  all  white  surfiices  the  rays 
of  light  and  heat  are  reflected,  while  by  all  black  surflEices  they  are  absorbcNl. 
Hence,  taking  into  consideration  colour,  texture,  and  aspect,  a  dark  sandy 
soil,  on  a  sur&ce  exposed  to  the  south  or  south-east,  must  be  the  warmest  of 
all  soils ;  and  a  moist  white  clay  of  compact  texture,  similarly  exposed,  the 
coolest.  It  may  be  thought  that  such  a  soil  would  be  colder  on  a  sur&ce 
exposed  to  the  north  than  on  a  southern  exposure ;  and  this  will  be  the 
case  when  the  soil  is  in  a  dry  state,  but  not  when  it  is  supplied  with  moisture 
from  the  subsoil ;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  cold,  produced  by  evapo- 
ration, is  great  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  The  aspect 
is  not  only  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  in 
warming  or  cooling  the  soil,  but  also  as  to  its  effects  in  maturing  the  produce 
which  grows  on  it. 

169.  The  plants  which  grow  on  a  soil  are  the  surest  indications,  to  a  prac- 
tical botanist  and  cultivator,  of  the  actual  state  of  tliat  soil  with  reference  to 
culture ;  though  they  do  not  always  indicate  the  improvement  of  which  the 
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6oil  18  sosceptiblc.  Marshy  soils  are  indicated  with  considerable  certainty 
both  by  herbaceous  and  ligneous  plants,  and  also  very  dry  soils ;  bat  tlie 
earths  of  fertile  soils  cannot  be  so  readily  inferred  from  the  plants  growing  oil 
them.  Thus  thorn-hedges  will  be  found  growing  vigorously  alike  on  days, 
sands,  and  chalks;  though  never  on  these  soils,  or  on  any  other,  when  they 
are  either  very  diy,  or  saturated  with  water.  Some  few  plants,  when  found  in 
their  native  stations  in  considerable  quantities,  may  be  considered  absolute 
in  respect  to  the  earths  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow ;  such  as  the  Tassil^ 
/1$rfiua,which  always  indicates  clayey  soil ;  Clematis  Vitalba,  calcareous  soil ; 
Areniria  rubra,  sandy  soil ;  i2umex  Aoetosa,  ferruginous  soil ;  Faccinium 
uligtnoflum,  peaty  soil ;  Sfldicdniia  herb^cea,  saline  soil ;  Caltha  palustris, 
mushy  soil,  &c :  but  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  plants  only  indicate  the 
state  of  a  soil  relatively  to  water  and  organic  matter.  In  short,  nature  may 
be  said  to  have  only  three  kinds  of  soil  relatively  to  plants;  the  dry,  the 
moist,  and  the  fertile. 

Skct.  II. — Tlie  Improvement  o/Soils,  with  a  View  to  Horticulture* 

170.  Having  seen,  in  the  preceding  section,  that  the  permanent  fertility 
sf  a  soil  depends  mainly  on  its  condition  relatively  to  water  and  heat,  it 
follows  that  the  improvement  of  soils  must  be  principally  directed  to  increase 
their  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  these  elements  in  the  degree  most 
suitable  for  vegetation.  The  principal  operations  for  this  purpose  are :  draining, 
to  withdraw  superfluous  water  from  soils ;  and  mixture  and  pulverization  for 
improving  their  texture,  in  order  to  admit  more  readily  the  moisture  and  the 
beat  of  the  atmosphere. 

171*  Draining  is  the  principal  means  for  altering  the  condition  of  a  soil 
with  leference  to  water.  Soils  are  affected  by  rains  from  above  and  springs 
Ifom  below ;  and  the  former  are  carried  off  by  open  gutters,  and  the  latter 
by  ooveied  channels.  All  draining  is  founded  on  the  well-known  hydrostatic 
law  by  which  all  fluids  have  a  constant  tendency  to  arrange  themselves 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Hence,  to  carry  off  water,  either  from  a  surfece  or 
a  sabsoil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  form  channels  above  or  imder  ground  in 
an  indlned  position.  The  kind  of  drains,  and  the  number  employed  in  any 
given  case,  will  depend  on  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  the  inclination  of  the 
snr&oe.  Flat  surfaces  and  retentive  days  require  the  greatest  number  of 
drains,  and  inclined  surfeces  and  porous  soils  the  smallest  number.  There 
are  very  few  soils  that  may  not  be  improved  by  draining;  and  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that,  where  draining  is  requisite  and  not 
peiformcd,  the  application  of  other  modes  of  improvement  will  be  made  in 
vain. 

172.  Altering  the  texture  and  eomponHon  of  eoilhyihe  addition  of  other 
soUsis  the  improvement  next  in  importance  to  that  of  draining,  and  requires 
only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  understood.  Too  sandy  soils  will  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  clay,  and  the  contrary ;  and  both  clay  and  sand  by  the 
addition  of  lime ;  because  without  alkaline  matter  no  soil  can  be  permanently 
fertile.  Though  on  a  large  scale  the  expense  of  this  kind  of  improvement  is 
too  great  to  be  generally  adopted,  yet  in  the  case  of  the  grounds  of  small 
country  residences  it  is  practicable  at  a  moderate  expense.  To  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  one  soil  that  must  be  added  to  any  o^er  soil  so  as  to  perfect 
iU  texture,  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  The  first  thing  to  fix 
on  is  the  depth  to  which  the  soil  is  to  be  cultivated.    In  kitdien  gardens 
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this  mAy  be  between  two  and  throe  feet ;  but  in  plcasore-^nmndfl,  where  ilie 
surface  is  to  be  chiefly  in  graas,  nine  inches  or  one  foot  in  depth  will  suffice. 
*^  It  is  astonishing,"  Mr.  Rham  obscnres,  *'  how  small  a  portion  of  pure 
alumina  will  oonflolidato  a  loose  sand,  and  convert  it  into  a  good  loam,  the 
parts  of  which,  when  moistened,  will  adhere  and  form  a  clod  in  drying.** 
{Jour,  Ag.  Soc.  vol.  U.  p.  51.)  If  we  take  an  extreme  case,  and  suppose 
that  any  given  soil  is  so  sandy  as  to  require  the  addition  of  one  sixth  its 
bulk  of  clay,  or  so  clayey  as  to  require  one  sixth  its  bulk  of  sand,  then,  in 
the  case  of  kitchen  gardens  where  the  soil  is  three  feet  deep,  every  square 
loot  of  the  clayey  surfiice  will  require  the  addition  of  half  a  cubic  foot  of 
sand ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  lawn  where  the  soil  is  a  loot  in  depth,  every 
square  foot  of  sand  will  require  the  sixth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  clay.  To  cover 
a  statute  acre  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  requires  121  cubic  yards. 
Hence  to  add  two  inches  to  the  soil  of  a  garden  of  one  acre,  exclusive  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  walks,  would  require  242  cubic  yards  or  cart-loads, 
which,  at  2$.  each,  amount  to  24L  4tB.  The  cost,  however,  will  depend 
chiefly  on  the  distiEmce  Irom  which  the  soil  is  to  be  brought.  A  case  is 
mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agricuitural  Society  of  England,  vol.  iL  p.  G7, 
in  which  a  white  sand  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  four  feet,  and  so  barren 
that  it  never  liad  been  cultivated  to  profit,  had  the  surfeoe  improved  to  the 
usual  depth  penetrated  by  the  plough  (nine  to  twelve  inches),  by  laying  on 
clay  at  the  rate  of  160  cubic  yards  to  the  acre.  The  Clay  being  dug  Irom 
the  subsoil,  the  expense  was  not  more  than  6/.  10«.  per  acre.  It  Irequently 
happens  that  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  is  incumbent  on  a  bed  of  clay,  and  the 
contrary;  in  either  of  which  cases  tlie  supply  of  the  required  soil  may  be 
obtained  by  digging  pits,  or  sometimes  even  by  deep  trenching.  The  earth 
thus  obtained  will  generally  be  without  organic  matter,  but  that  can  be  sup- 
plied afterwards  by  manuring.  Where  the  soil  required  for  the  improvement 
of  another  soil  can  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  sur&oe  soil,  the  effects  produced 
will  be  more  immediate  from  the  organic  matter  which  such  soil  contains ;  but 
even  when  it  is  obtained  Irom  the  subsoil,  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
soil  to  which  the  new  soil  is  applied  will  soon  be  rendered  obvious ;  though 
not  so  much  the  first  year,  as  it  will  be  in  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
when  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  soils  is  more  complete.  Much  of  the 
effect  of  adding  one  soil  to  another  will  depend  on  their  intimate  mixture; 
and  thb  can  be  best  effected  by  repeated  trenchings  or  diggings  in  dry  weather, 
when  both  soils  are  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  state  of  dry  powder.  This  point 
is  of  great  importance,  particularly  when  the  soils  mixed  together  contain  a 
good  deal  of  organic  matter,  because  if  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  both  soik 
is  not  effected,  they  will,  Irom  the  difference  in  their  specific  gravities,  in  a  few 
years  separate  into  two  different  strata.  There  is,  indeed,  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  do  this  in  all  soils  under  culture,  and  more  especially  in  all  such 
as  have  been  improved  by  admixture.  This  takes  place  in  consequence  of 
the  softening  of  the  soil  by  rains,  by  which  the  particles  are  in  a  manner 
held  for  a  time  in  suspension,  and  the  heaviest  gradually  take  a  lower  place 
than  those  which  are  lighter.  Hence  the  necessity  of  digging  or  trenching 
such  soils  occasionally  to  the  depth  to  which  they  have  originally  been  im- 
proved.  This  is  required  even  m  artificial  soils  laid  down  in  grass ;  for  sup- 
posing a  clayey  soil  to  have  received  a  considerable  admixture  of  lime  or 
chalk,  and  sand,  with  rotted  stable  dung,  and  the  whole  to  have  been 
incorporated  in  a  state  of  &llow,  and  afterwards  sown  with  grass  8eed% 
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then  m  seven  years  the  black  matter  or  mould  remaiuing  of  the  dung  nviU  be 
found  among  the  roots  of  the  grass  at  the  surface,  the  sand  In  a  stratum 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  lime  at  the  bottom  of  the 
artificial  soil.  By  phudng  the  same  mixture  in  a  flower -pot,  and  watering  it 
frequently  during  a  year,  the  pot  being  plunged  in  the  soil,  the  same  result 
wUl  take  place  sooner,  and  be  more  conspicuous.  If  the  pot  be  kept  con^ 
stantly  immersed  in  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  brim,  the  result  will 
take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  These  fiu:ts  ought  to  bo  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  by  whoever  would  improve  soils  by  admixture ;  if  they  are 
not,  disappointment  is  very  likely  to  ensue.  When  soils  mixed  together  are 
comparatively  without  organic  matter,  and  when  the  particles  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  very  small,  the  mixture  becomes  more  intimate ;  the 
particles  of  the  one  soil  filling  up  the  interstices  among  the  particles  of  the 
other,  and  the  amalgamation  as  it  may  be  termed  is  then  so  complete  that 
the  earths  will  never  afterwards  separate.  In  this  way  pure  sands  may  be 
improved  by  the  admixture  of  pure  days,  or  by  marls  or  chalks.  The 
words  pure  and  amalgamate  are  here  used,  not  in  a  chemical,  but  in  a 
popular  sense. 

173.  Changing  the  indinaticn  of  the  surface  of  toils  is  a  mode  of  improve- 
ment that  may  frequently  be  adopted  on  a  small  scale,  by  arranging  a 
steep  slope  into  narrow  terraces,  and  a  broad  slope  into  level  platforms.  The 
former  mode  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  and  in  other  countries  of  the  East^  and  the  latter  b  common  in 
France  and  Italy,  in  order  to  admit  of  surface  irrigation  without  waste  of 
water.  By  this  last  mode,  a  field  or  garden  is  arranged  into  diiferent  plat- 
fimna,  which  may  either  be  on  the  same  or  on  diflerent  levels.  In  the  former 
ease,  the  water  is  let  into  one  platform  after  another ;  or,  if  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply,  into  several  at  the  same  time ;  in  the  latter  case  the  supply  of 
water  is  conducted  to  the  highest  platform,  which  is  first  watered,  and 
the  others  follow  in  the  order  of  their  elevation.  AiTangements  of  this  kind 
are  not  so  important  in  British  gardens  as  they  are  in  those  of  warmer 
climates ;  but  still  they  might  in  many  cases  be  advantageously  introduced 
with  a  view  to  watering  summer  crops. 

174.  Burning  of  soils  has  been  I'esorted  to  as  a  means  of  altering  their 
texture,  destroying  injurious  substances,  and  changing  or  forming  others 
which  may  act  as  a  manure.  Burning  is  useless  on  siliceous  sands  contain* 
ing  little  or  no  vegetable  matter ;  but  on  all  soils  containing  chalk,  lime,  or 
clay,  it  may  be  practised  with  advantage.  By  burning  calcareous  or  chalky 
soils,  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if  quicklune  had  Ijecn  procured  and 
added  to  the  soil ;  and  by  bui-ning  clayey  soils  the  same  result  is  obtained  as 
if  sand  had  been  pi'ocui'ed  and  mixed  with  them.  The  effect  of  burning  clay 
is  totally  diffirt^nt  from  tiiat  of  burning  sand  or  lime.  On  sands  and  gravels 
burning  can  have  no  effect,  except  that  in  some  cases  it  renders  the  particles 
smaller.  Burning  lime  drives  ofi^  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water,  and  renders 
the  lime  caustio  and  well  adapted  for  decomposing  organic  matter ;  but  the 
lime  has  no  sooner  lost  its  water  than  it  begins  to  attract  it  again,  and  after  a 
certain  period  will  be  found  in  the  same  state  of  combination  with  water  and 
carbonic  add  as  it  was  before.  Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  when  once  the  water 
is  driven  off  by  burning,  will  never  regain  it,  but  remains  for  ever  after- 
wards in  a  state  which,  with  reference  to  its  mechanical  effect  on  a  soil,  is 
e2cact]y  the  same  as  that  of  sand.    This  is  a  fact,  the  great  importance  of 
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whidi  in  tlio  impioyeineat  of  clayey  soils,  and  indeed  of  all  soils  whidi  ails 
of  too  compact  a  texture,  is  not  duly  appreciated.  It  is  evident  that,  by 
means  of  draining  and  burning,  sny  clayey  soil  may  have  its  texture  as  much 
improved  as  can  be  desired ;  and  though  the  expense  of  this  may,  in  man/ 
cases,  be  too  great  for  application  on  an  extensive  scale,  yet  it  may  always 
be  adopted  in  kitchen  gardens ;  and  often  over  the  entire  surfiioe  of  the 
grounds  of  small  villas.  It  is  indeed  only  by  this  kind  of  imprevement 
that  tlie  heavy  clayey  soils  of  many  of  the  small  villas  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  London  can  be  at  all  rendered  comfortable  to  walk  on  after  rains 
in  summer,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  other  seasons;  or  suitable  and 
agreeable  for  the  cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables  and  flowers.  Clayey  soils 
often  contain  iron,  and  the  operation  of  burning  them,  by  forming  an  insolnblo 
oompound  of  iron  and  alumina,  lessens  the  risk  of  the  iren  erer  becoming 
noxious  to  the  plants.  Burning  abo  destroys  the  inert  vegetable  fibre ;  and 
thus  it  at  once  produces  ashes  containing  vegetable  alkali,  and  supplies  the  soil 
with  a  portion  of  humus ;  without  both  of  which,  according  to  Liebig,  no 
soil  can  bring  plants  to  maturity.  Where  a  strong  clayey  soil  is  covered  with  a 
healthy  vegetation,  as  of  pasture  or  wood,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  bum  the 
surface  soil,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  it  contains  ; 
but  it  may  still  bo  very  desirable  to  bum  such  a  portion  of  the  clayey  subsoil 
as  may  be  sufficient^  when  reduced  to  a  sandy  powder,  to  render  the  surftoo 
soil  of  a  proper  texture.  In  this  case  the  surfiice  soil  should  be  removed  to  the 
depth  to  which  it  has  been  cultivated,  and  a  portion  of  that  below  taken  up  in 
lumps,  and  dried  and  burned.  The  burning  is  performed  on  the  spot  by  the 
aid  of  faggot- wood,  or  any  description  of  cheap  fuel.  The  burned  lumps 
being  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  scattered  equally  over  the  soil  when  also  in  a 
dry  and  powdery  state,  the  whole  should  then  be  intimately  mixed  toge- 
ther by  repeated  diggmgs  and  trenchings.  As  an  example  of  the  strong 
clayey  soil  of  a  garden  having  been  improved  by  burning,  we  may  refer  to 
that  of  Willersley  Csstle,  near  Matlock,  which  the  gardener  there,  Mr. 
Beafibrd,  has  rendered  equal  in  friability  and  fertility  to  any  garden  soil  in 
the  country.  ^'  When  I  first  came  to  this  place,"  says  Mr.  Stafford,  ''the 
garden  was  for  the  most  part  a  strong  clay,  and  within  nine  inches  of  tha 
surface ;  even  tlie  most  common  article  would  not  live  upon  it ;  no  weather 
appeared  to  suit  it — at  one  time  being  covered  by  water,  at  another  time 
rendered  impenetrable  by  being  too  dry.  Having  previously  witnessed  the 
good  efiects  of  bummg  clods,  I  commenced  the  process,  and  produced  in  a 
few  days  a  composition  three  feet  deep^  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
soil  in  the  country."  (ffort,  Reg,  vol.  i.  p.  210.)  The  success  was  here 
greater  than  can  bo  expected  in  every  case,  because  the  day  contained  a 
lai^  proportion  of  calcareous  matter. 

176.  Pulverising  soils  comes  next  in  the  order  of  improvement,  and  is 
effected  by  trenching,  digging,  and  other  modes  of  reversing  the  surface  and 
mixing  and  transpiring  all  the  different  parts.  By  changing  the  surface, 
fresh  soil  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather ;  by  changing  the  position 
of  all  the  parts,  new  facilities  for  chemical  cliangcs  are  produced ;  and  by 
loosening  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil,  air  and  nun  are  more  readily  admitted^ 
and  greater  freedom  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  roots.  By  loosening  soil 
the  air  is  admitted  among  its  particles  and  confined  there,  and  hence  il 
becomes  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  ia  consequently  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  if  it  were  in  one  firm  mass.      By  the  con- 
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finement  of  air  ia  the  soU,  the  heat  imparted  to  it  by  the  aun  dnring 
the  day  is  retained,  and  accamulateB  in  all  free  open  soils  to  such  a  degree 
as  sensihly  to  raise  their  temperature  over  that  of  the  air,  especially 
during  night  From  thermoraetrical  observations  made  at  different  places, 
It  appears  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  spil,  at  about  one  foot  below  the 
sai&oe,  is  somewhat  higher  naturally  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
atmo^here  on  the  same  spot ;  and  hence  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that, 
by  draining  and  pulverization,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  may  be  perma- 
nently increased  as  well  as  that  of  the  atmosphere.  From  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  it 
appears,  that ''  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  the  maximum  mean  of  terres- 
trial temperature,  at  one  foot  below  the  suiface,  lias  been  found  to  be  64'8P 
in  Joly,  which  is  the  hottest  month  in  the  year :  but  that  the  greatest  di£Fer- 
cnoe  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere  is  in  the 
month  of  October,  when  it  amounted,  in  the  two  years  during  which  the 
observations  were  made,  to  between  three  and  four  degrees;  and  that,  in 
general,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  a  foot  below  the  surface,  is  at 
least  one  degree,  and  more  commonly  a  degree  and  a  half,  above  the  mean 
of  the  8tmoq>herc.  In  these  cases,  if  the  terrestrial  temperatures  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  atniosphere,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  spring,  when 
v<^tation  is  first  generally  set  in  motion,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  not 
only  rises  monthly,  bat  retains  a  mean  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  by  from  one  to  two  degrees ;  and  that  in  the  autumn,  when 
woody  and  perennial  plants  require  that  their  tissue  should  be  solidified  and 
their  secretions  condensed,  in  order  to  meet  the  approach  of  inclement  wea* 
ther,  the  terrestrial  temperature  jrcmains  higher  in  proportion  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  earth  parting  with  its  heat  very  slowly."  (Lindleys 
Theory  of  Hort,^  p.  970  ^^  ^^^  countries  the  sun  often  heats  the  soil  to 
each  a  degree  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  roots  of  cultivated  plants,  and  pulveri* 
zation  is  there  resorted  to  to  diminish  the  force  of  its  rays,  which,  as  it  is  well 
known,  are  less  effective  on  a  porous  and  spongy  than  on  a  solid  substance. 
This,  as  Chaptal  informs  us,  is  one  of  the  uses  of  pulverization  oven  in  the 
aouth  of  France. 

176.  The  free  admission  of  atmospheric  air  to  soil  is  also  necessary  for  tho 
nourishment  of  the  plants ;  as  it  is  now  found  that  plants  derive  a  great 
portion  of  their  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  air  penetrating  into  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow,  and  being  taken  up  by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots. 
The  soil  also,  when  loosened,  becomes  a  rapid  conductor  of  water ;  and,  sup- 
posing tho  texture  of  the  soil  to  be  suitable  for  culture,  it  will  retain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  moisture  for  the  purpose  of  vegetation,  and  allow  the  escape 
of  what  is  superfluous  by  filtration  into  the  subsoil,  or  into  the  underground 
drains  which  have  been  formed  as  a  substitute  for  a  porous  substratum. 
The  mere  act  of  pulverising  any  soil  has  a  tendency  to  improve  its  texture, 
more  especially  if  the  operation  be  frequently  repeated.  In  summer,  by 
exposure  of  a  soil  to  the  air,  the  particles  are  separated  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  in  their  interstices  by  heat ;  and  by  exposing  a  soil  to  the  frosts 
of  winter,  the  particles  are  separated  by  the  expansion  of  the  w^ater  in  the 
form  of  ice.  Clayey  soils  containing  iron  are  in  an  especial  manner  improved 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  the  iron  being  still  farther  oxidised,  and 
thus  acting  like  sand  in  separating  the  {jarticles,  as  well  as  being  less  likely 
to  be  rendered  soluble  by  tho  addition  of  saline  matters. 
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177-  Soils  are  improved  by  the  modes  inxrhich  they  are  cultivated ;  as  for 
example,  hy  the  order  m  which  crops  are  made  to  succeed  each  other,  by 
fidlowiDg,  by  resting,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  water  is  applied  to  grow- 
ing crops ;  but  these  subjects  will  come  imder  notice  when  we  are  treating 
of  the  practioo  of  Horticulture. 


CHAPTER  III. 
MANURES  CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  HORTICULTURE. 

178.  The  improvement  of  the  composition  and  the  texture  of  a  soil,  and 
of  its  condition  with  reference  to  water  and  heat,  will  have  but  little  effect 
on  the  plants  cultivated  in  it,  without  the  addition  of  manure ;  for  this 
article,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  food  of  plants,  while  the  soil  is  only 
the  stomach,  or  laboratoiy,  in  which  that  food  is  digested  and  rendered  fit 
for  being  taken  up  by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots.  In  order  to  determine 
what  substances  are  suitable  for  becoming  msnures,  it  is  useful  to  know  what 
are  the  constituent  elements  of  plants.  Of  these  we  shall  find  that  some 
dements  are  common  to  all  plants  whatever,  such  as  carbon  with  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proper  relative  proportions  for  fonning  water,  and 
nitrogen ;  while  some  elements  are  only  found  in  particular  plants,  sudi  aa 
certain  salts,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  Every  plant,  therefore,  may  bo 
siud  to  have  its  general  or  conunon  food,  and  its  specific  or  particular  fiiod ; 
and  hence,  in  this  point  of  view,  manures  may  bo  daaaed  as  common  and 
specific.  The  most  perfect  manure  for  any  plant  would  therefore  seem  to 
be,  that  plant  itself  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  but  as  the  purpose  for  which 
plants  are  cultivated  is  to  supply  food,  clothing,  and  various  constructions 
and  contrivances,  for  animals,  hence,  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  it  is  among 
theiw,  and  from  animals  themselves,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  most  suitable 
manure  for  plants.  The  various  substances  which  have  been  used  for  manures 
may  be  classed,  with  reference  to  their  effect  on  plants,  as  general  and  speci- 
fic;  and  with  reference  to  the  soil,  as  improving,  enriching,  and  stimulating. 
Improving  manures  are  such  as,  while  they  afibrd  positive  nourishment  or 
stimulus,  add  some  permanent  matter  to  the  soil ;  such  as  lime,  chalk,  marl, 
bones,  &c.  Enriching  manures  are  such  as  supply  only  nourishment  te 
))Iants ;  such  as  stable  manure,  and  every  description  of  organic  matter ;  and 
stimulating  manures  are  such  as  serve  to  aid  in  the  decomposition  of,  or 
otherwise  operate  on,  the  organic  matter.  As  some  manures,  however,  par- 
take in  on  equal  degi^ee  of  more  than  one  of  these  properties,  such  as  lime, 
which  is  both  a  stimulating  and  improving  manure,  the  most  convenient 
aiTangement  of  manures  will  bo  organic,  inorganic,  and  mixed. 

Sect.  I. — Organic  Manures* 

179.  Organic  manures  must  obviously  be  either  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin.  Purely  vegetable  manure  is  exemplified  in  leaf-mould,  malt-dust,  »pe- 
cake,  spent  tanner  s  bark,  some  kinds  of  peat,  and  green  vegetables  when 
they  are  buried  in  the  soil  in  a  living  state. 

180  Lcuf-mould  is  perhaps  tlie  most  universal  manure  for  garden  plants, 
because,  when  thoroughly  decomposed,  the  most  tender  kinds  will  live  in  it. 
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and  all  the  more  yigorous-growing  vegetables  will  grow  in  it  most  loxuriantly 
cf  it  be  mixed  with  fine  sand.  The  sand,  howeyer,  is  necessary  to  make  it 
fertile,  not  only  for  growing  many  of  the  Cape  and  Australian  shrubs;  but 
also  when,  according  to  the  present  custom,  it  is  used  for  growing  melons 
and  pine-apples. 

181.  FreMh  and  tender  vegetabks  dug  into  the  soil,  produce  an  immediate 
efieety  from  the  facility  with  which  they  undergo  fermentation,  and  thus 
■apply  soluble  matter  for  the  spongioles.  Sea-weed  is  still  more  readily 
decomposed  than  recent  land  or  garden  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  miner^ 
alkali  which  it  contains ;  and  hence  this  manure  is  stimulating  as  well  as 
enriching.  Malt-dust  is  Yaluable  for  the  saccharine  matter  which  it  contains^ 
and  rape-cake  for  its  albumen  and  oil ;  but  these  manures  are  only  occa- 
sionally  to  be  met  with.  Straw,  haulm,  and  in  general  all  the  stems  and 
leayea  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  shoots,  with  their  leaves  on,  of  trees  and 
shraba,  form  valuable  manure  when  decayed ;  more  especially  if^  fiom  the 
saccharine  matter  which  they  contain,  or  the  addition  of  stable  manure  or 
of  animal  matter,  they  can  be  made  to  heat  and  promote  fermentation. 
NerertheleBa,  without  fermentation,  they  form  useful  garden  manures;  or 
moulds,  which,  like  leaf-mould,  may  often  be  substituted  for  heath-soil. 

182.  The  least  valuable  truly  vegetable  manure  is  ejteni  tanners  bark, 
which,  consbting  entirely  of  woody  fibre  impregnated  with  tannin,  not  only 
contains  no  soluble  matter,  but  the  tannin,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  spongioles^  seems  to  prove  injurious.  Nevertheless,  even  spent  tanners 
bark  may  be  rendered  fertile,  by  mixing  it  with  sand,  day,  lime,  or  some 
other  earthy  substance  which  will  supply  the  plants  grown  in  it  with  the 
necessary  sdts,  and  also  keep  its  particles  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the  air. 
From  the  porosity  and  lightness  of  tanner^s  bark,  it  is  an  excellent  non- 
oonductor  of  heat ;  and  hence,  when  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  a 
covering  to  the  roots  of  tender  plants,  it  protects  them  better  from  the  frost 
than  a  more  compact  covering,  such  as  coarse  sand,  or  than  coverings  whicli  are 
great  absorbents  of  moisture,  such  as  leaves  or  half-rotten  litter,  or  any  other 
covering  of  this  kind  which  does  not  act  as  thatch.  Rotten  tan,  however, 
being  peculiarly  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  fungi,  should  be  used  with  great 
caution  when  applied  about  young  trees,  and  more  especially  ConifersB. 

183.  Peat  soil  is  of  two  kinds,  that  formed  in  peat  bogs  by  the  growth  of 
moeses,  and  that  found  in  valleys,  or  other  low  tracts  of  country,  which,  being 
formed  of  overthrown  and  buried  forests,  consists  of  decayed  wood.  The  lat* 
ter  being  the  remains  of  a  much  higher  class  of  plants  than  the  former,  must 
contain  a  greater  variety  of  the  constituent  elements  of  plants,  and  must  conse- 
quently be  a  better  manure.  Peat  from  bogs  cannot  be  used  till  it  has  been 
reduced,  either  by  time  or  fermentation,  to  a  fine  mould  or  a  saponaceous  mass; 
the  former  result  is  obtained  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  repeated  turnings 
during  several  years,  and  the  latter  by  fermentation  with  stable  dung.  A  load 
of  this  material,  mixed  with  two  loads  of  partially  dried  peat,  will  commence 
the  putre&ctive  process,  in  the  same  manner  as  yeast  commences  ferment- 
ation ia  dough ;  and,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  additions  may  be  made 
by  degrees  of  any  quantity,  so  that  two  loads  of  stable-dung  may  be  made  to 
produce  twenty,  a  hundred,  or  in  short  an  unlimited  number  of  loads  of  fer- 
mented peat.  The  peat  of  decayed  wood  is  commonly  reduced  to  mould  by 
exposure  and  turning,  and  then  applied  to  the  soil,  with  or  without  lime* 
Both  kinds  of  peat  are  frequently  burned  for  the  sake  of  their  ashes. 
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The  ashes  of  the  peat  of  wood  are  always  found  richer  in  alkaline  matters 
than  those  of  the  peat  of  moss,  and  on  this  aooount  they  ibrm  an  artide  of 
eommerce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbury  in  fierkaliirey  and  in  Holland. 
.  184.  The  principal  vegetable  manuree  which  are  fonued  in  suburban 
villas  are,  the  mould  of  collected  leaves  swept  up  in  autumn,  and  in  all  sea- 
eons  when  they  fall ;  the  mould  of  grass  mown  firom  lawns,  and  either  rotted 
by  itself  or  on  dung-casings  to  pits ;  and  the  mould  from  the  common  vege- 
table rubbish  heap ;  that  is  from  a  heap  on  whidi  all  decaying  or  lefosa 
vegetable  matters  are  thrown  as  taken  from  the  garden,  and  sometimes,  also, 
indttdii^  the  leaves  of  trees  and  short  grass.  This  heap  is,  or  should  be, 
placed  in  the  reserve  ground  of  all  gardens.  The  grass  mown  from  lawns, 
however,  is  most  economically  added  to  casings  of  dung  to  aid  in  producing 
heat  by  fermentation,  as  it  is  laid  on  dug  surfiMses  round  the  roots  of  plants 
during  summer  to  retain  moisture.  The  leaves  aho  aro  generally  best  kept 
by  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  decaying  into  leaf- mould.  In  whatever 
way  these  vegetable  materials  aro  made  use  of,  the  gardener  ought  to  have 
A  vigilant  eye  \o  see  that  none  of  them  aro  lost. 

185.  Animal  manuree  require  much  less  preparation  than  those  derived 
from  plants,  from  their  greater  tendency  to  the  putrefactive  process.  The 
kinds  of  animal  manures  are  chiefly  excrement ;  urine ;  coverings  of  animals, 
such  as  hair,  wool,  feathers ;  entrails  of  animals,  such  as  blubber,  the  oon* 
tents  of  the  abdomen  of  fish ;  entire  animals,  such  as  fish,  vennin  ;  parts  of 
animals,  such  as  hair,  bones,  &c. ;  or  articles  manufactured  from  parts  of 
animala,  such  as  woollen  rags,  old  leather ;  or  any  article  manufactured  from 
skins,  hair,  wool,  feathers,  horn,  bone,  &c.  Of  all  these  manures  by  far  the 
most  valuable  is  nightsoil,  next  urine,  and  thirdly  bones.  The  difiereni 
excrements  and  urines  of  animals  rank  in  value  according  to  the  kind  of 
food  with  wliich  the  animal  is  nourished,  and  within  this  limit  according 
to  its  grade ;  and  hence  the  most  valuable  animal  manure  is  that  of  man, 
the  next  that  of  horses  as  abounding  with  ammonia  and  nitrogen.  The  ma- 
nure of  the  horse  ranks  before  that  of  the  cow  or  the  sheep ;  and  the  manure 
of  highly-fed  animals  before  that  of  those  which  are  lean. 

186.  Ejfcrementitioue  manuree^  including  urine,  should  never  be  applied 
to  crops  in  a  recent  state,  because  from  the  abundance  of  ammoniacal  salts 
wliich  they  contain,  or  perhaps  from  some  other  reason  not  understood,  they 
are  found  in  that  state  injurious  to  vegetation ;  but  when  these  manures 
are  fermented  they  are  the  most  pofi*erful  of  all,  producing  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  plants.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  recent  urine  of  sheep 
is  not  injurious  to  grass  lands,  while  that  of  horses  and  cows  commonly 
injui'es  the  grass  on  the  sfK)t  where  it  falls,  which  however  recovers  and 
lxHx>me8  of  a  darker  green  than  before  in  the  year  following.  The  loss  of 
cxcrementitious  manures  in  the  large  towns  in  England  is  immense^  and 
while  they  are  lost  to  the  soil,  they  are  poisonous  to  the  fishes  of  our  rivers, 
and  injurious  to  those  who  drink  their  water.  The  great  advantage  of  urine 
or  other  liquid  manure  is,  that  its  manuring  elements  are  consumed  by  the 
plants  in  a  few  months,  and  hcnoe  an  immediate  return  is  made  on  the  capi- 
tal employed ;  whereas,  when  solid  cxcrementitious  manures  are  employed, 
a  period  of  two  or  three  yean  must  elapse  before  complete  decomposition 
ensues.  (.S^  Sprengel  on  Animal  Manures^  in  Jour.  Eng,  Ag,  Soe.j  vol.  i. 
p.  473.)  Liquid  manure,  also,  from  the  ammonia  which  it  contains,  when 
injured  on  the  soil  destroys  worms,  snails^  &c.,  as  cfiectualiy  as  lime-water. 
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197;  In  every  niburban  villa,  arrangemeots  should  be  made  for  collecting 
all  the  liquid  manure  into  two  adjoining  tanks,  and  mixing  it  there  with 
water ;  one  tank  to  be  kept  filling  and  mixing,  while  the  other  is  fermenting 
and  bdng  emptted.  Where  urine  cannot  be  got,  excrement  and  water  form 
the  best  subetitnto.  The  fermented  liquid  may  either  be  poured  direct  on 
the  soil  of  the  garden,  among  growing  crops,  at  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  or  on 
the  naked  soil,  with  or  without  other  numure,  and  more  e^ecially  with  straw, 
or  other  vegetable  matters,  for  the  purpose  both  of  enriching  them  and 
promoting  fermentation. 

188.  Hair,  wool,  feathers,  leather,  horn,  rags,  &c.,  decompose  much  more 
slowly  than  excrementitious  or  vegetable  manures ;  but  they  are  exceedingly 
rich  In  gelatine  and  albumen,  and  are  therefore  vevy  desirable  where  tho 
object  is  duration  of  effect,  as  well  as  luxuriance.  Dead  animals  of  every 
kind,  including  fish,  make  excellent  manure ;  and  when  there  is  any  danger 
anticipated  from  the  effluvia  which  arises  during  decomposition,  it  is  readily 
prevented  by  covering  or  mixing  the  putrid  mass  with  quicklime.  In  this 
way  nightaoil  and  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter-houses  in  Paris,  Lyons,  imd 
other  continental  towns,  are  not  only  disinfected,  but  dried  under  the  nama 
nf  p^udrettej  and  compressed  in  casks,  so  as  to  form  an  article  of  commerce. 
Sugar-bakers'  scum,  which  is  obtained  from  sugar  refineries^  consists  of 
the  blood  of  cattle  and  lime ;  it  can  be  sent  in  a  dried  and  compressed  state 
to  any  distance,  and  forms  a  manure  next  in  richness  to  bones.  In  gardens 
it  may  bo  used  as  a  top  dressing  to  culinary  vegetables,  and  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  vine  borders.  Animalized  carbon  consists  of  nightsoil 
of  great  age ;  it  is  sent  to  different  parts  of  Europe  from  Copenhagen,  where 
it  has  accumulated  during  ages  in  immense  pits  and  heaps,  which  some  years 
ago  were  purchased  from  the  city  by  an  Englishman.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
rich  manure. 

189.  Ames,  though  a  manure  of  animal  origin,  depend  fortheir  e£Fbctsa  good 
deal  on  their  mineral  constituents.  Next  to  nightsoil,  bones  are  perhaps  the 
moat  valuable  of  all  manures.  Chemically  they  consist  of  gelatine,  albumen, 
animal  oils,  and  fat,  in  all  about  38  per  cent. ;  and  of  earthy  matters,  such 
as  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  fluate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt.  In  consequence  of 
the  animal  matters  which  they  contain,  crushed  bones  when  laid  in  heaps 
very  soon  begin  to  ferment,  and  when  buried  in  the  soil  previously  to  being 
jfermented  in  heaps,  the  putrescent  fermentation  goes  on  with  great  rapidity. 
In  gardens  tliey  should  seldom  be  used  without  beuig  bix)ken  small  and  fer* 
mented  in  heaps  for  several  months.  Bones  are  valuable  as  a  specific 
manure,  because  they  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  an  ingredient 
oonmion  to  a  great  many  cultivated  plants  both  of  the  field  and  of  the  gar* 
den.  Bone  manure,  if  used  on  the  same  soil  for  a  number  of  years,  is 
found  to  lose  its  effect ;  the  reason  of  which  is  inferred  from  one  cause  of 
their  excellence,  viz.,  that,  the  animal  matter  which  they  contain  acts  as  a 
ferment  or  stimulus  to  the  organic  matter  already  in  the  soil,  by  which 
means  this  organic  matter  becomes  sooner  exhausted  than  otherwise  would 
be  the  case.  The  remedy  fur  tliis  evil  obviously  is,  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  the  bones,  and  to  supply  putrescent  manure,  such  as  stable-dung. 

190.  Vegeio-animal  manures  consist  of  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  such  as  the  straw  used  as  litter  in  stables  or  farmyards,  and  tho 
excrements  and  urine  of  the  animals  which  arc  kept  in  them.    It  may  bo 
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classed  accordiDg  to  the  kind  of  aninud  to  which  the  litter  is  sapplied ;  and 
hence  wo  have  hone-dung,  oow-dang,  the  dung  of  swine,  sheep,  nbbits, 
poultry,  Sic.  All  these  manures  require  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  active 
fermentation,  and  reduced  to  a  ^oft  easily  separated  mass,  before  being 
applied  to  the  soiL  This  is  effected  by  throwing  them  into  heaps,  and  occa- 
sionally turning  these  heiqw  till  the  manure  becomes  of  a  proper  oonaisteooe. 

191.  In  horticulture,  advantage  is  generally  taken  of  the  heat  produced 
by  manures  of  this  kind,  in  forming  hotbeds,  and  in  supplying  heat  to  pits  by 
what  are  called  linings,  but  which  are  properly  casings,  of  dung  placed  round 
a  bed  of  dung,  tan,  or  soil,  supported  by  walls  of  open  brickwoik.  The  dung 
80  placed  can  be  taken  away  at  pleasure,  and  applied  to  the  soil  when  it  has 
nndeigone  a  proper  degree  of  fermentation ;  whereas,  the  dung  of  which  hot- 
beds is  form^  cannot  be  removed  without  destroying  the  bed  and  the  crop 
on  it ;  and  hence  it  is  generally  kept  till  the  fermenting  process  is  carried 
much  farther  than  is  necessary,  and  often  so  far  as  to  be  injurious.  Hence, 
in  gardens,  wherever  economy  of  manure  is  an  object,  common  hotbeds  ought 
never  to  bo  made  use  of,  but  recourse  had  to  exterior  casings,  such  as  those 
already  mentioned,  or  to  other  modes  of  heating. 

192.  In  many  suburban  villas,  almost  as  much  manure  is  lost  as  would 
suffice  for  enriching  the  kitchen-garden,  and  producing  v^tables  for  the 
whole  family.  To  save  every  particle  of  fluid  or  solid  matter  capable  of 
becoming  manure,  the  first  step  is  to  construct  two  or  more  large  tanks  for 
the  liquid  manure,  and  to  form  a  system  of  tubes  or  gutters  for  conveying  to 
these  tanks  all  the  soapsuds  and  other  liquid  refuse  matters  furnished  by  the 
mansion  and  offices,  including  the  stables,  unless  they  are  at  a  distance. 
Similar  tanks  should  be  formed  adjoining  every  cottage  and  dwelling  be- 
longing to  the  villa ;  such  as  the  gardener's  house,  gatekeeper  s  lodge,  and 
also  in  the  back-sheds  and  in  the  frame  and  reserve  ground  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  In  short,  no  water  ought  to  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the  manure 
tanks  but  such  as  is  perfectly  pure ;  for  all  dirty  water,  with  or  without 
ezcrementitious  matters,  will  ferment  in  a  degree  of  heat  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  subsoil,  even  in  winter ;  and  all  fermented  liquids  contain 
one  or  more  of  the  oonstitutent  elements  of  plants.  The  second  step  to  be 
taken  with  a  view  to  saving  manure  is,  to  form  a  vegetable  rubbish  heap,  on 
which  all  waste  parts  of  plants  and  the  remains  of  all  crops,  including  mown 
grass  when  not  otherwise  used,  clippings  of  hedges,  summer  prunings  of 
trees,  &c.,  are  to  be  thrown  as  collected,  left  to  ferment,  and  turned  over 
occasionally.  To  this  heap,  lime,  dung,  or  rich  earth  may  be  added,  and 
the  whole  frequently  turned  over  and  well  mixed.  The  third  step  is,  to 
collect  the  clonings  of  ponds,  wells,  ditches,  hedge-banks,  and  similar  earthy 
matters,  and  mix  them  with  quicklime,  turmiig  the  heap  occasionally,  as 
directed  in  the  next  section. 

Sect.  11. — Inorganic  Manurei* 

193.  Inorganic  or  mineral  manures  are  chiefly,  lime  in  a  state  of  chalk 
or  carbonate,  gypsum  or  sulphate,  marl  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  mixed 
with  clay,  saltpetre,  kelp  or  mineral  alkali,  and  common  salt.  The  oi^ganio 
manures,  as  we  have  seen,  act  by  supplying  plants  with  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  constituted,  viz.,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  azote  or  nitrogen ; 
but  the  mineral  manures  contain  none  of  these  elements,  and  hence,  accord 
ing  to  most  agricultural  chemists,  they  must  act  beneficially  on  some  other 
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prindple.  This  principle  may  be  stated  to  be  the  rendering  more  soluble  of 
the  oiganic  matters  already  in  the  soil  in  most  instances,  and  in  some  cases 
Tendering  solable  matters  insoluble,  so  as  to  diminish  excessive  fertility,  and 
prepare  a  reserve  of  the  fertUising  principle  for  future  use.  Quicklime,  for 
example,  effects  the  first  of  these  objects,  and  slaked  lime  the  second. 
Aecording  to  some  writers,  inorganic  manures  also  act  specifically ;  alkaline 
matters  being  found  in  all,  and  some  sorts  in  many  plants. 

194.  Lime,  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all-  the  mineral  manures. 
It  is  applied  to  soil  in  the  form  of  quick  or  hot  lime,  mild  or  slaked  lime,  and 
chalk  or  carbonate.  Quicklime  is  procured  by  burning  chalkstone  or  lime 
rock  till  the  water  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  are  driven  off.  Immediately 
after  burning,  it  forms  what  is  called  quicklime ;  and  in  this  state,  when 
laid  on  the  soil,  having  a  powerful  attraction  for  water  (201),  it  assists  in 
the  conversion  of  woody  fibre  and  other  organic  matters  into  the  substance 
called  humus,  forming  himiate  of  lime,  which  again  is  rendered  soluble  and 
fit  for  supplying  the  food  of  plants  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  the  soil,  or  supplied  to  it  by  water  or  the  atmosphere. 

195.  Mild  lime.  When  water  is  thrown  on  quicklime,  it  becomes  what 
is  called  slaked,  falls  down  into  a  fine  white  powder,  and,  re-absorbing 
great  part  of  the  water  which  had  been  driven  off  by  burning,  it  becomes 
what  chemists  call  hydrate  of  lime ;  and  soon  after,  &om  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  it  becomes  what  is  called  mild  lime.  The  use  of  lime  in 
this  state  is  partly  the  same  as  that  of  caustic  or  quicklime ;  and  partly, 
also,  when  there  is  a  superabundance  of  soluble  manure,  so  as  to  cause  crops 
to  become  too  rank,  to  lessen  the  putrescence  of  organic  matter  by  the  for- 
mation with  it  of  humate  of  lime.  In  short,  quicklime  may  be  said  to 
increase  the  solubility  of  inert  oiganic  matter,  and  mild  lime  to  render  less 
soluble  organic  matter  already  in  a  state  of  solubility. 

196.  The  application  of  lime  to  soil  may  also  be  useful  in  cases  where 
there  is  not  already  a  sufficient  portion  of  that  earth ;  but,  to  ascertain  this, 
a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  should  be  previously  made.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  quicklime  added  to  a  soil  in  which  little  or  none  previously  existed, 
will  effect  a  great  permanent  improvement ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
small  quantity  of  clay  added  to  a  soil  in  which  that  ingredient  did  not  pre-> 
viously  exist.  (172.) 

197*  Carbonate  of  lime^  or  chalky  in  its  native  state,  differs  from  unbumt 
Hftiestone  in  being  of  a  much  softer  texture,  and  more  easily  acted  on  either 
mechanically  or  by  the  weather.  When  burned,  it  of  course  becomes  lime, 
and  may  be  used  either  in  a  caustic  or  mild  state ;  but  in  chalky  countries 
it  is  most  commonly  laid  on  land  in  its  natural  state,  and  left  to  pulverise 
by  the  influence  of  the  weather.  It  is  supposed  to  have  no  effect  upon  inert 
vegetable  fibre,  and  to  be  incapable  of  generally  uniting  with  humic  acid ;  so 
that  it  appears  to  be  destitute  of  the  two  properties  of  caustic  and  mild  lime, 
viz.,  that  of  rendering  insoluble  matter  soluble,  and  the  contrary.  Its  bene- 
ficial effects  are  attributed  to  its  altering  the  texture  of  soil,  and  to  its  pro- 
perty of  retaining  water  without  at  the  same  time  becoming  adhesive.  Hence 
it  may  be  used  both  on  sands  and  clays,  to  render  the  latter  more  friable 
without  diminishing  its  retentive  powers,  and  the  former  more  absorbent 
without  adding  to  its  tenacity.  Chalk,  dso,  may  be  considered  as  a  specific 
manure,  since  carbonate  of  lime  is  an  ingredient  in  almost  all  the  plants 
which  have  hitherto  been  analysed  by  chemists. 
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198.  Marl  is  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  clay  at  tho  rate  of  firom 
twenty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  carbonate,  with  alumina,  eilica,  and  more  or 
leas  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  Its  action  on  the  whole  is  similar  to  that  of  chalk, 
though  it  is  more  adapted  for  sandy  and  peaty  soils  than  for  clays.  It  is 
found  from  experience  thai  it  is  injurious  when  spread  on  soil  before  being 
exposed  for  some  mcmths  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  though  the  leason 
of  this  has  not  yet  been  expluned. 

199.  Gyptium.  which  is  sulphate  of  lime,  is  a  calcareous  compound  which 
occasionally  produces  extraordinary  efiects  as  manure,  though  the  rationale 
of  its  action  does  not  appear  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  All  animal  ma- 
nures contain  more  or  leas  of  sulphate  of  lime  as  one  of  their  constituents ; 
and  this  mineral  compound  has  also  been  found  jn  wheat,  in  clover,  saintfbin, 
lucem,  and  many  oUier  leguminous  plants,  and  in  various  pasture  grasses. 
Hence  it  may  in  part  be  considered  as  a  specific  manure,  and  it  has  been  so 
treated  by  Grisenthwaite  in  his  very  ingenious  E%9ay^  who  contends  that  no 
manure  that  does  not  contain  gypsum  Is  fit  for  wheat.  It  is  said  to  have 
little  effect  except  upon  light  sandy,  gravelly,  or  chalky  soils. 

200.  Sea  sheilt  are  very  abundant  on  some  shores,  and  may  be  either  burned 
into  lime  or  laid  on  without  burning.  Immense  quantities  are  collected  on 
the  shore  at  Whitstable,  in  Kent,  and  are  laid  on  the  soil  without  b&niing 
between  Canterbury  and  Dover,  where  the  soil  is  chiefly  clayey.  They  are 
so  much  preferred  to  chalk  or  lime  that  they  are  fetched  three  times  the 
distance. 

201.  The  rationale  of  the  action  of  Hme  in  its  diflferent  states  is  thus  given 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  ^  When  lime,  whether  freshly  burned  or  slaked.  Is 
mixed  with  any  moist  fibrous  v^table  matter,  there  is  a  strong  action  be- 
tween the  lime  and  the  vegetable  matter,  and  they  form  a  kind  of  compost 
together,  of  which  a  part  is  usually  soluble  in  water.  By  this  kind  of  ope- 
ration, lime  renders  matter  which  was  before  comparatively  inert  nutritive  ; 
and  as  charcoal  and  oxygen  abound  in  all  vegetable  matters,  it  becomes  at 
the  same  time  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  Mild  Ume,  powdered 
limestone,  maris  or  chalks,  have  no  action  of  this  kind  upon  vegetable  mat- 
ter ;  by  their  action  they  prevent  the  too  rapid  decompoution  of  substances 
already  disBolved ;  but  they  have  no  tendency  to  form  soluble  matters.  It 
is  obvious  from  these  circumstances  that  the  operation  of  quicklime,  and 
marl  or  chalk,  depends  upon  principles  altogether  different.  Quicklime,  in 
being  applied  to  land,  tends  to  bring  any  hard  vegetable  matter  that  it  con- 
tains into  a  state  of  more  rapid  decomposition  and  solution,  so  as  to  render  it 
a  proper  food  for  plants.  Chalk,  and  marl,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  will  only 
improve  the  texture  of  the  soil,  or  its  relation  to  absorption,  acting  merely 
as  one  of  its  earthy  ingredients.  Quicklime,  when  it  becomes  mild,  operates 
m  the  same  manner  as  chalk ;  but  in  the  act  of  becoming  mild,  it  prepares 
soluble  out  of  insoluble  matter.  It  la  upon  this  circumstance  that  the  ope- 
ration of  lime  in  the  preparation  for  wheat  crops  depends;  and  its  efficacy  in 
fortilising  peats,  and  in  bringing  into  a  state  of  cultivation  all  soils  abounding 
in  hard  roots,  or  dry  fibres,  or  inert  vegetable  matter.  The  solution  of  tho 
question^  whether  quicklime  ought  to  be  applied  to  a  soil,  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  inert  vegetable  matter  that  it  contains.  The  solution  of  the 
question,  whether  mari,  mild  lime,  or  powdered  limestone,  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, dc^nds  upon  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  already  in  the  soil. 
All  soils  are  improved  by  mild  lime,  and  ultimately  by  quicklime,  which  do 
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not  effervesce  with  acids;  and  sanda  more  than  clays."  (^AgrieuUural  Che" 
mhtrp,  6th  edit.,  p.  S04.) 

202.  In  the  case  of  saburhan  villas,  the  most  important  uses  of  lime  arc, 
first,  the  formation  of  lime-water  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  snails, 
worms,  &C. ;  and  secondly,  the  formation  of  lime  composts  to  be  used  as 
manure.  For  both  these  purposes  lime  mast  be  obtained  in  its  caustic  state. 
In  preparing  lime-water^  a  very  small  quantity  of  lime  in  powder  will  bo 
found  to  saturate  many  gallons  of  water ;  and,  by  letting  this  settle  a  few 
mimxtcs  till  it  becomes  clear,  the  plants  or  the  soil  may  be  watered  with  it 
without  leaving  any  coating  of  lime,  which  only  takes  place  when  the  limo 
is  applied  in  a  state  of  mixture  and  solution.  The  causticity  of  the  liquid, 
<ywxng  to  the  alkali  which  it  contains,  lacerates  the  tender  skins  of  cater- 
pillars, earth-worms,  snails,  and  slugs. 

203.  Lime  compost  is  formed  of  caustic  lime,  at  the  rate  of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  bushels  of  lime  to  three  times  that  quantity  of  earth  taken 
from  hedge-banks,  cleanings  of  ditches  or  ponds,  scrapings  of  roads,  or  even 
from  the  surface  of  any  soil  which  is  somewhat  different  in  its  nature  or 
textnre  ftom  the  soil  on  which  the  compost  is  to  be  laid.  Even  the  sub- 
stratum of  any  soil,  where  good,  may  be  used,  and  afterwaHs  laid  on  the 
surface  soil.  The  compost  should  lie  from  nine  to  twelve  months,  and  bo 
tamed  over  in  that  time  twice  or  thrice.  In  every  part  of  Britain  this 
mannre  may  be  formed  at  a  moderate  expense ;  and  though  it  is  better 
adapted  for  fields  than  gardens,  yet  in  many  cases,  and  particularly  where 
manare  is  scarce,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  resource.  (See  Jackson  s  Agri^ 
cu/iure^  published  by  Chambers,  p.  47.) 

204.  SaUpetrCy  or  muriate  of  potash,  when  analysed,  consists  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  potassium.  Saltpetre  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  are  cultivated  in  rich  soils.  As  a  manure  it  sometimes 
produces  extraordinary  effects  on  grass  lands  and  com  crops ;  but  its  action 
is  not  understood,  and  it  has  been  but  little  used  in  horticulture.  Nitrate 
of  soda  produces  nearly  the  same  results  as  saltpetre.  From  some  expeii- 
inents  with  this  salt  lately  detailed  in  the  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Socielp^  vol.  i  pp.  418  and  428,  it  appears  to  have  increased  the  produce 
of  com  crops,  but  not  more  so  than  saltpetre. 

205.  Common  Salt^  or  the  chloride  of  sodium,  consists  of  nearly  equal  parts 
of  chlorine  and  sodium ;  but  when  dissolved  in  water  a  portion  of  the  water 
is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  unites  with  the  chlorine  to  form  muriatic  acid, 
and  its  oxygen  with  the  sodium  to  produce  soda.  Hence  salt  in  a  dry  stnte 
is  chlorate  of  soda,  and  dissolved  in  water  it  becomes  muriate  of  soda.  Its 
action  in  the  soil  depends  on  the  effect  which  the  muriate  of  soda  has  on  the 
carbonate  of  lime ;  the  latter,  as  we  have  before  observed,  being  found  in 
almost  all  soils.  By  the  contact  of  these  two  salts,  their  acids  and  bases  are 
interchanged,  and  the  compounds  which  are  the  result  are  carbonate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  lime.  Hence,  as  chalky  soils  abound  more  in  carbonate  of 
soda  than  any  others,  salt  is  supposed  to  be  most  beneficial  to  them.  Salt 
lulled  in  laige  quantities,  it  is  well  known,  destroys  plants ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  used  in  gardening,  both  in  a  dry  and  liquid  state,  to  kill  weeds 
and  worms  in  gravel- walks,  which  it  does  most  eifectually.  It  has  been  used 
also  for  washing  salads  tod  other  vegetables  when  gathered  for  the  kitchen, 
when  they  are  supposed  to  contain  snails,  worms,  or  insects.  It  forms  a 
Urcd  constituent  of  some  marine  plants,  and  plants  of  saline  marshes  or 
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Steppes ;  and,  applied  in  small  quantities,  it  appears  to  hasten  the  decompo- 
sition of  ci^ganiscd  matter  in  the  soil.  As  a  manure,  however,  it  requires  to 
be  applied  with  very  great  caution ;  and,  in  gardens,  is  perhsjis  safest  when 
used  in  walks  for  the  purpose  of  killing  weeds  and  worms. 

206.  In  suburban  villas  calcareous  manures  are  often  required  for  the  im- 
provement of  lawns  and  other  grass  lands;  and  a  stock  of  quicklime,  nn- 
slaked,  should  always  be  kept  in  a  cask,  or  other  closed  vessel,  to  be  ready 
for  use  with  water.  Where  lime  is  not  at  hand,  common  potash  or  Ame- 
rican pearlash  dissolved  in  water,  or  urine  especially  that  of  oows,  will  have 
the  same  effect  on  insects  as  lime-water ;  but  they  are  more  expensive. 

Skct.  llL-^-Mixed  Manures. 

Miscd  Manures  include  coal  ashes,  vegetable  ashes^  street  mannxe,  aoot, 
and  vegetable  or  vegeto-animal  composts. 

207.  Coal  Ashes  are  of  very  diflferent  natures  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  the  constituents  of  coal  varying  in  the  quantity  of  clay  and  lime^ 
and  also  of  sulphur  and  iron,  which  it  contains.  Many  persons  object  en- 
tirely to  coal  ashes  as  a  manure,  considering  them  poisonous  rather  than 
beneficial.  The  portions  of  coal  which  contain  iron  or  other  metallic  orea 
are  converted  by  burning  into  hard  porous  masses,  which,  when  buried  in 
the  soil,  absorb  moistui'c,  and  consequently  soluble  oi^ganic  matter;  and  as 
the  spongioles  of  the  roots  cannot  be  supposed  to  penetrate  into  cinders  or 
Booria,  that  soluble  matter  must  remain  there  till  it  is  washed  out  by  rains  or 
set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  the  cinder.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  caae^ 
the  principal  benefit  to  be  derived  from  coal  ashes  would  appear  to  be  that 
of  increasing  the  friability  of  stiff  clayey  soils. 

208.  Vegetable  Ashes  are  obtained  by  burning  weeds,  leaves,  prunings^  oe 
roots  of  woody  plants,  and  in  general  of  all  kinds  of  v^etable  matter  not 
readily  decomposed  by  fermentation.  The  burning  of  vegetable  substances 
must  necessarily  dissipate  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen 
which  they  contain,  together  with  more  or  less  of  the  carbon,  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  burning  mass  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheie. 
Hence  in  burning  wood  for  charcoal,  the  pile  of  logs  is  covered  with  earth 
or  mud  to  prevent  the  production  of  flame,  and  consequent  decomposition 
of  the  carbon,  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
burning  of  vegetables,  however,  does  not  destroy  the  fixed  saline  ingredients 
which  they  contain ;  and  hence  vegetable  ashes,  as  manure,  will  be  valuable 
as  containing  salts  which  are  either  of  general  or  specific  use  to  plants,  and 
also  as  containing  more  or  less  carbon.  If  one  kind  of  plant  only  were 
burnt  at  a  time,  then  the  ashes  of  that  plant  would  form  a  specific  manure 
for  plants  of  the  same  kind ;  but  as  a  number  of  kinds  are  generally  burned 
together,  their  ashes  must  contain  salts  of  various  kinds,  and  they  may  be 
considered  as  being  useful  to  plants  generally.  Among  these  ashes  there 
is  always  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  alkaJi  (carbonate  of  potass) ;  and 
this,  when  mixed  with  soil,  combines  with  insoluble  organic  matter  and  ren- 
ders it  soluble ;  and  hence  vegetable  ashes  form  a  useful  manure  for  all  soila, 
since  potass  is  of  almost  universal  existence  in  plants.  It  is  therefore  not 
only  a  general  manure  by  its  action  on  oiganic  matter,  but  a  specific  con- 
stituent of  plants.  Soda,  which  exists  but  in  few  plants,  differs  from  potass 
in  not  being  a  specific  manure,  its  action  being  limited  to  increasing  the 
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SDlobili^  of  oiganie  matter  already  in  the  soil ;  and  in  perfonning  this  piBee, 
it  b  found  to  be  more  efficient  than  potass. 

200.  Soot  is  composed  of  the  varioos  volatile  matters  derived  from  the 
liiiraing  of  coal  or  wood,  together  with  carbon,  and  earths  which  have  been 
mechanically  cazried  up  the  chimney  with  water  in  the  form  of  tanoke. 
From  experiment  it  appears  that  soot  owes  its  valae  as  a  manure  to  the 
saline  substances  which  it  contains ;  and  these  are  chiefly  the  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  bituminous  sub* 
stance.  The  &ct  of  carbonate  of  soda  proving  useful  as  a  manure  is  un* 
doubted,  though  it  is  difficult  to  explain  in  what  manner  it  acts,  unless,  like 
saltpetre,  it  stimulates  the  roots.  Soot  when  applied  in  gardens  is  generally 
strewed  on  the  surfieu»,  and  it  is  considered  as  annoying  snails,  slugs,  and 
worms ;  though  by  no  means  killing  them,  as  is  frequently  supposed.  Its 
effects  are  rarely  perceptible  after  the  crop  ta  which  it  is  applied ;  and  there- 
fore, like  liquid  manures,  soot  affords  a  quick  return  for  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  it. 

210.  Street  manure^  or  that  which  is  swept  up  in  the  streets  of  towns, 
consists  of  a  great  variety  of  matters,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  In 
the  manner  towns  are  now  kept,  it  is  small  in  quantity  and  oMittle  value ; 
but  formerly  it  was  among  the  richest  of  all  manures.  When  collected  in 
quantities,  even  though  containing  a  large  proportion  of  earth  and  coal  ashes, 
it  ferments  powerfully,  and  will  continue  giving  out  heat  throughout  a 
whole  summer.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  used  in  forcing- gardens  as  a 
Bubetttute  for  tanners'  bark  and  stable-dung ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
not  subsiding  so  much  as  those  materials.  Wherever  it  can  be  obtained,  it 
may  be  applied  to  all  soils ;  and  when  obtained  from  towns  still  under  the 
eld  system,  it  may  rank  next  to  nightsoil  and  bones. 

211.  Composts  oi  vegetable  or  v^to-animal  matter  and  earth  are  of  various 
kinds.  The  most  common  in  gardens  is  that  produced  by  rotten  leaves  or 
vegetable  refuse  mixed  with  sand  or  with  some  other  earth,  or  with  stable- 
dung  :  composts  of  bones  are  likewise  formed  in  this  manner,  and  also  of  peat, 
where  that  material  abounds.     Peat  composts  have  been  already  mentioned. 

212.  Mwed  manure,  in  a  liquid  state  consists  of  the  urine  of  animals, 
soap-suds,  the  foul  water  of  kitchens  and  other  offices,  waste  surface  or  rain 
water,  and  drunings  of  dunghills.  The  most  advantageous  way  of  employing 
it  is  by  iq>plyhig  it,  after  being  properly  diluted  and  fermented  (182),  di- 
rectly to  growing  crops.  It  may  also  be  profitably  employed  by  throwing 
it  on  heapa  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  moss,  leaves,  straw,  or  any  vege- 
table refuse  matter  whatever  not  containing  woody  matter  of  several  years' 
growth.  In  this  way,  Jauffiret,  a  French  agriculturist,  proposed  to  create 
immense  quantities  of  manure  by  fermenting  weeds  and  other  refuse 
collected  by  hedge-sides,  or  on  commons  or  wastes.  The  fermentation 
of  such  matters  does  not  take  place  without  the  aid  of  animal  manure 
or  stable-dung ;  but,  when  once  commenced,  it  can  be  continued  for  an 
indefinite  period  by  adding  to  the  heap.  If  the  liquid  manure  and  the 
excrementitious  matter  accumulated  in  every  large  establishment,  independ- 
ently altogether  of  the  stable  manure,  were  collected  and  fermented,  we  have 
little  doubt  it  would  suffice  for  all  the  kitchen-garden  crops ;  the  refuse  of 
these  crops  and  the  weeds  of  the  garden  being  added  and  fermented.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  every  individual  animal  produces  as  much  manure  as 
would  raise  the  vegetables  necessary  for  his  support,  because  in  the  nourish- 
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ment  of  ammalsy  as  of  planta,  nothing  is  annihilated,  but  merely  changed : 
what  escapes  into  the  atmospheie  is  oonnterbalanoed  by  what  is  absorbed 
from  it ;  and  what  is  embodied  in  the  animal  daring  life,  is  restored  to  the 
soil  at  its  death. 

218.  Applieation  of  Manures. — Too  much  mannre  is  injuriona  to  all  cropa 
wliatever,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  watery  matter,  and  by  prodadng 
such  an  exuberance  of  growth  as  to  prevent  the  maturation  of  the  parts, 
the  formation  of  blossom-buds,  and  the  setting  of  fruit  It  is  particularly 
injurioaB  to  oom-erops ;  produces  more  sap  than  can  be  properly  elaborated 
in  the  leaves,  and  hence  disease.  In  this  case  the  evil  is  counteracted  by 
the  application  of  lime  or  common  salt. 

214.  All  mineral  manures  ought  to  be  employed  in  a  dry  and  powdery 
state,  and  if  possible,  when  the  soil  is  equally  dry  and  powdery ;  and  all 
moist  manures,  when  the  soil  is  somewhat  drier  than  the  manure.  Other 
circumstances  being  the  same,  spring  is  better  than  antumn  for  applying 
manures,  because  the  winter  might  wash  them  away,  &c.;  but  uniyenudly,  the 
proper  time  is  immediately  before  sowing  or  planting  the  crop.  Calm  weather 
is  better  than  windy  weather,  and  bulky  manure  ought  no  sooner  to  be  laid 
on  than  buried  in  the  soil.  Exhausting  land  of  the  manure  which  it  containa 
by  over-cropping,  is  like  depriving  a  commercial  man  of  his  capital. 

216.  In  consequence  of  the  great  value  of  manures  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  produce  of  land,  many  ingenious  persons  have  contrived 
mixtures  which,  in  small  bulk,  they  allege  will  produce  extraordinary 
effects;  and  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  long  since  indulged  by  some 
writers.  Lord  Kaimes,  neaiiy  a  century  ago,  thought  the  time  might  come 
when  the  quantity  of  manure  requisite  for  an  acre  might  be  carried  in  a 
man's  coat-pocket ;  a  recent  author  speaks  of  ^*a  quart  of  spirit  sufficient  to 
manure  an  acre;"  and  even  Liebig  says,  that  ^'a  time  will  come  when 
fields  will  be  manured  with  a  solution  of  glass  (silicate  of  potash),  with  the 
ashes  of  burned  straw,  and  with  salts  of  phosphoric  add  prepared  in  chemi- 
cal manufactories,  exactly  as  at  present  medicines  are  given  for  fever  and 
goitre."  {Organie  Chemistry ^  p.  18a)  To  those  who  believe  in  the  homcso- 
pathic  hypotheses  of  medicine  such  speculations  will  not  appear  unreasonable; 
and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  them,  on  the  supposition  that  the  soil  to 
which  these  small  doses  of  spirit,  or  of  silicate  of  potash,  are  to  be  applied, 
are  to  act  as  stimulants  to  the  organic  matter  already  in  the  soil ;  but  to 
ordinary  apprehensions  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  bulk  and  weight  of 
produce  can  be  raised  without  the  application  of  a  certiun  degree  of  bulk  of 
manure.  All  deference,  however,  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  opinions  of 
philosophers  who,  like  Liebig,  have  profoundly  studied  the  subject.  {Soo 
the  notes  to  this  chapter  in  our  Appendix,) 

210.  All  the  manures  mentioned  in  this  section  are  easily  obtained  by  the 
possessors  of  suburban  villas.  Soot  and  ashes  are  produced  on  their  own 
premises ;  oompost  may  be  formed  by  the  mixture  of  various  artides  eoU 
lected  or  procured ;  liquids  abound,  and  have  only  to  be  collected  and  pro* 
perly  fermented ;  and  street  manure  may  in  genenJ  be  purchased  from  the 
nearest  town.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  possessor  of  a 
oountxy  residence  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  it,  that  no  particle  of 
oi^ganio  matter,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  no  drop  of  water,  with 
whatever  it  may  be  discoloured,  ought  to  be  left  uncollected  or  allowed  to 
yun  to  waste. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  atmosphere;,  CONSIDERED  WIT^   REFERENCE  TO 
HORTICULTURE. 

217.  Thb  influenoe  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter  (147),  and  we  shall  here 
consider  the  subject  with  reference  to  the  cultui-e  of  plants  in  gardens, 
taking  as  our  guide,  Daniel  s  Essay  on  Climate  with  regard  to  Horticulture, 
(Hart.  Trans,  vol.  Tii.,^  Danielts  Meteorological  Essays^  and  examining 
also  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  subsequent  works.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Howanfs  Climate  of  London^  Hutchison's 
Treatise  on  Meleorologicai  Phenomena^  Murphy's  Meteorology^  and  two 
excellent  articles  on  the  two  latter  of  these  works  in  the  Athenaum  for  1887, 
p.  661  and  680. 

The  atmosphere  on  every  part  of  the  globe  consists  of  the  same  consti- 
tuent ports,  to  wit,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  in  a  state  of  vapour  about  1 
part,  oxygen  23,  and  azote  or  nitrogen  76,  reckoning  by  weight.  The 
aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  gas  axe  variable  admixtures ;  but  in  all 
cases  they  bear  only  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients.  All 
the  variations,  therefore,  which  are  foimd  in  the  atmosphere  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  country,  depend  upon  the 
modifications  impressed  upon  it  by  heat,  moisture,  motion,  and  light 

Sect.  I.— ^Tea/,  considered  foith  reference  to  Horticulture. 

218.  Heaty  liko  light,  is  found  to  be  capable  of  radiation,  reflection, 
tnnflmission  tlirough  transparent  media,  and  refraction ;  but  it  is  radiated, 
reflected,  transmitted,  and  refracted,  in  a  different  manner  and  degree  from 
light.  Thus  it  appears  that  both  light  and  heat  can  be  transmitted  through 
cither  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid  media,  provided  they  are  transparent.  Any 
opaque  body  is  to  light,  however,  an  impenetrable  barrier ;  but  to  heat,  or  to 
its  conduction,  neither  opaqueness  nor  solidity  affords  resistance.  On  the 
oo&tnuy,  heat  is  conducted  more  rapidly  by  solid  than  by  fluid  or  gaseous 
bodies ;  a  &ct  which  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  artificial  coverings  for 
protecting  plants.  A  solid  body  will  obstruct  the  radiation  of  heat,  as  is 
fimiiliarly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  common  fire-screen.  The  difiiision  of 
heat  by  conduction  and  radiation  is  what  chiefly  concerns  the  horticulturist. 

219.  The  conduction  of  heai  is  effected  by  the  contact  of  bodies  heated  in 
difiexent  d^^rees,  when  the  tendency  to  equal  difiiision  immediately  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  one  body  and  lowers  that  of  the  other.  This  takes 
place  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  in  contact  If  thermometers  be  placed  on  metal,  stone,  glass,  ivory, 
and  earth,  all  heated  from  the  same  source,  we  shall  find  that  the  thermo- 
meter placed  on  the  metal  will  rise  soonest ;  next,  that  placed  on  the  stonc; 
next,thaton  the  glass;  then  that  on  the  wood;  and  lastly,  that  on  the 
earth.  The  conducting  power  of  bodies  is  generally  as  their  density.  The 
greatest  of  all  conductors  of  heat  are  metals ;  and  the  least  so,  spongy  and 
light  filamentous  bodies.  Silk,  cotton,  woo],  hare*s  fiir,  and  eider-down, 
are  extremely  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  hence  their  value  as  clothing. 
{IJbrary  of  Useful  Knowledge,  art,  Heaty  p.  23.)    They  give  us  a  sensation 
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of  wannth,  not  by  comiminicating  heat  to  the  skin,  but  by  prercnting  ite 
eticape  mto  the  air,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  their  non-conducting  properties.  The 
power  which  these  bodies  have  of  stopping  the  transmission  of  heat  depends 
on  tlie  air  which  is  stagnated  in  theur  vacuities ;  for  when  the  air  is  expelled 
by  compression,  their  conducting  power  Is  increased.  Hence,  in  covering 
plants  or  plant  structures  with  leaves,  litter  straw,  mats,  or  other  light, 
porous  bodies,  the  less  they  are  compressed  the  more  effective  will  they  be 
found  in  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  by  conduction.  All  tight  coverings^ 
whether  of  animals  or  plants,  retain  vexy  little  heat,  when  compared  with 
loose  coverings;  and  hence  mats,  when  drawn  tightly  round  bushes,  or 
na«led  closely  against  trees  on  walls,  are  much  less  effective  than  when  6s- 
tened  over  them  loosely,  and  do  not  retain  nearly  so  much  heat  as  a  ooverii^ 
of  straw.  Coverings  of  sand,  ashes,  or  rotten  tan,  applied  to  the  ground,  or 
to  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants,  are,  for  the  same  reason,  much  less  efiectiTe 
than  coverings  of  leaves  so  applied ;  and  these,  again,  are  much  less  so  than 
coverings  of  litter  or  long  straw.  The  heat  of  the  trunks  of  trees  is  pre- 
Tcnted  from  escaping  to  the  extent  it  otherwise  would  do  by  their  bark, 
which  is  a  powerful  non-conductor  (140),  and  the  heat  of  the  ground  by  a 
covering  of  snow,  which,  by  its  spongy,  porous  nature,  contains  a  great  deal 
of  air.  ^Vithout  this  covering,  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  northern  regions 
oould  not  exist ;  nor  would  spring  flowers,  such  as  the  aconite,  snow-diop, 
crocus,  daffodil,  &c.,  in  the  climate  of  Scotland,  come  nearly  so  early  into 
bloom. 

220.  Heat  is  diffused  amongst  bodies  not  in  contact  by  the  process  called 
radiation^  in  consequence  of  which  property  a  person  standing  near  any  body 
heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  liimself  wiU  experience  a  sensation  of 
warmth.  The  radiation  of  heat  from  any  body  proceeds  from  its  surface 
in  every  direction  in  straight  lines,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  divergent  rays 
of  light  from  an  illuminated  body,  as,  for  example,  a  lighted  candle ;  and 
rays  of  heat,  like  rays  of  light,  may  be  reflected  from  polished  surfices^  and 
transmitted  and  refracted  through  transparent  substances,  and  even  polarised. 
But  though  it  be  true  that  heat,  in  proceeding  from  a  body,  begins  by  radiat- 
ing from  it  at  right  angles  and  in  straight  lines,  yet  this  can  only  be  strictly 
said  of  heat  which  is  radiated  perpendicularly  into  the  atmosphere.  Thus, 
from  a  pipe  of  water  equally  heated,  the  heat  tends  to  radiate  at  right  angles 
from  its  surface  in  all  directions ;  yet  none  but  those  rays  wliich  proceed  from 
tlie  uppermost  part  of  tlie  convex  surfisce  of  the  pipe  will  preserve  their  per- 
pendiculaiity.  All  the  other  rays,  £rom  their  first  contact  with  the  air,  will 
be  deflected  upwards,  being  in  fact  carried  in  that  direction  by  the  heating 
effects  whidi  those  rays  themselves  produce  upon  the  particles  of  air  on  which 
they  impinge.  The  property  of  radiation,  however,  is  that  which  chiefly 
concerns  the  horticulturist;  and  the  following  description  of  tliis  pheno- 
mena is  given  by  Mr.  Daniell,  the  author  of  by  far  the  best  essay  which 
has  yet  appeared  on  climate,  as  connected  with  horticulture. 

221.  Radiation  of  heat  is  the  *^  power  of  emitting  it  in  straight  lines  in  every 
direction,  independently  of  contact,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  property 
common  to  all  matter.  Co-oxistiijg  with  it,  in  the  same  degrees,  may  be 
regarded  the  power  of  absorbing  heat  so  emitted  from  other  bodies.  Polished 
metals,  and  the  fibres  of  v^tables,  may  be  considered  as  placed  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  scale  upon  which  these  properties  in  different  substances 
may  be  measured.    If  a  body  be  so  situated  that  it  may  receive  just  as 
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much  ndiant  heat  as  itself  projects)  its  temperature  remans  the  same ;  if 
the  surrounding  bodies  emit  heat  of  greater  intensity  than  the  same  body,  its 
temperature  risee,  till  the  quantity  which  it  receives  exactly  balances  its 
expenditure,  at  which  point  it  again  becomes  stationary ;  and  if  the  power 
of  radiation  be  exerted  under  circumstances  which  prevent  a  return,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  dedines.  Thus,  if  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  focns 
of  a  concave  metallic  mirror,  and  turned  towards  any  dear  portion  of  the  sky, 
at  any  period  of  the  day,  it  will  fall  many  degrees  below  the  temperature  of 
another  thermometer  placed  near  it  out  of  the  mirror ;  the  power  of  radiation 
is  exerted  in  both  thermometers,  but  to  the  first  all  retuin  of  radiant  heat  is 
cut  offy  while  tho  other  receives  as  much  from  the  surrounding  bodies  as 
itself  projects.  This  interchange  amongst  bodies  takes  places  in  transparent 
media  as  well  as  in  vacua ;  but  in  the  former  case  the  efiect  is  modified  by 
the  equalising  power  of  the  medium."  This  description  is  dear  and  satisfies- 
loiy ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  though  the  balance  of  temperature 
viU  not  be  disturbed  from  the  effects  of  radiation  when  the  body  is  completely 
endosed,  yet  that  it  may  not  be  so  by  the  other  law  of  heat,  conduction* 

222.  ''Any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  is  fuUy  turned  towards 
the  sun  receives  more  radiant  heat  than  it  projects,  and  becomes  heated  ; 
but  when,  by  the  revolution  of  the  axis,  this  portion  is  turned  from  the 
source  of  heat,  the  radiation  into  space  still  continues,  and,  being  uncom- 
pensated, the  temperature  dedines.  In  consequence  of  the  difierent  degrees 
in  which  difierent  bodies  possess  this  power  of  radiation,  two  contiguous 
porticMis  of  the  system  b{  die  earth  will  become  of  difierent  temperatures ; 
and  if  on  a  clear  nighf  we  place  a  thermometer  upon  a  grass  plat,  and 
another  upon  a  gravel  walk  or  the  bare  soil,  we  shall  find  the  temperature 
of  the  former  many  degrees  below  that  of  the  latter.  The  fibrous  texture 
of  the  grass  is  fiivourable  to  the  emission  of  the  heat,  bat  the  dense  sur£BMse 
of  the  gravel  seems  to  retain  and  fix  it.  But  this  unequal  efiect  will  only 
be  perceived  wlien  the  atmosphere  is  unclouded,  and  a  firee  passage  is  open 
into  space ;  for  even  a  light  mist  will  arrest  the  radiant  matter  in  its  course, 
and  return  as  much  to  the  radiatmg  body  as  it  emits.  The  intervention  of 
more  substantial  obstacles  will  of  course  equally  prevent  the  result,  and  the 
balance  of  temperature  will  not  be  disturbed  in  any  substance  which  is  not 
placed  in  the  clear  aspect  of  tho  sky.  A  portion  of  a  grass  plat  under  the 
protection  of  a  tree  or  hedge  will  generally  be  found,  on  a  clear  night,  to 
be  eight  or  ten  degrees  warmer  than  surrounding  unshdtered  parts;  and  it 
18  well  known  to  gardenera  that  less  dew  and  frost  are  to  be  found  in  such 
situations  than  in  those  which  are  whoUy  exposed.  There  are  many  inde- 
pendent circumstances  which  modify  the  efiects  of  this  action,  such  as  the 
state  of  the  radiating  body,  its  power  of  conducting  heat,  &o.  I^  for  in- 
stance, the  body  be  in  a  liquid  or  aeriform  state,  although  the  process  may 
go  on  freely,  as  in  water,  the  cold  produced  by  it  wi]l  not  accumulate  upon 
the  sur&ce,  but  will  be  dispersed  by  known  laws  throughout  the  mass ;  and 
if  a  solid  mass  be  a  good  radiator  but  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  frigorific 
efiect  will  be  condensed  upon  the  face  which  is  exposed.  So  upon  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  earth  absolute  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  the 
accumulation  of  cold  upon  the  radiating  body ;  for  if  the  air  be  in  motion, 
it  disperses  and  equalises  the  effect  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  ita 
velodty."  (Hart.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  10.) 

22*3.  All  the  phenomena  connected  with  dew  or  hoarfrost  have  been  ex- 
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plained  by  Dr.  Wells  on  these  principles.  The  deposition  of  moistnre  is 
owing  to  the  cold  produced  in  bodies  by  radiation,  which  condenses  the 
atmospheric  vapour  on  their  sur&oes.  The  deposition  of  dew  takes  place 
upon  vegetables,  but  not  upon  the  naked  soil,  because  the  latter  is  a  bad 
radiator  as  well  as  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  The  fibres  of  short  grass  ait) 
particularly  fiivourablc  to  the  formation  of  dew.  Dr.  Wells  says  that  dew 
is  ^  never  formed  upon  the  good  conducting  surfaces  of  metals,  but  is  rapidly 
deposited  upon  tlie  bad  conducting  sui-faoes  of  filamentous  bodies,  sudi  aa 
cotton,  wool,  ^c."  Tiicrc  would  appear  to  be  some  mistake  in  the  assertion, 
that  dew  is  never  formed  on  metals ;  for  any  one  may  prove  the  oontmy  by 
breathing  on  the  blade  of  a  knife.  It  is  true  dew  is  seldom  found  on  bright 
surfiices,  such  as  metals  or  glass,  in  the  form  of  drops,  as  It  is  on  longh  and 
pointed  objects  like  wool,  grass,  &c. ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  exist* 
ence  on  these  bodies,  though  in  a  less  conspicuous  foim.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  the  law  of  the  deposition  of  water  from  air  would  not  be  nniversal. 
This  law  is,  that  moisture,  or  deposition  of  moisture,  including  that  modlfi> 
cation  of  it  called  dew,  is  deposited  more  or  less  on  all  bodies  in  absolute 
contact  witli  the  air,  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  body  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

224.  In  remarking  that  dew  is  never  farmed  upon  metals^  Mr.  Danicll 
observes,  'Mt  is  necessary  to  distinguish  a  secondary  eflect  which  often  causes 
a  deposition  of  mobtui-e  upon  every  kind  of  snr&ce  indiscriminately.  The 
cold  which  is  pi*oduced  upon  the  surface  of  the  radiating  body  is  communi- 
cated by  slow  degrees  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  and  if  the  efiect  be 
great  and  of  sufficient  continuance,  moisture  is  not  only  deposited  upon  the 
solid  body,  but  is  precipitated  in  the  air  itself;  from  which  it  slowly  sub 
sides,  and  settles  upon  everything  within  its  range. 

225.  ^*  The  formation  of  dew  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  modify 
and  check  the  refi-igerating  effect  of  radiation ;  for,  as  the  vajwur  is  con- 
densed, it  gives  out  the  latent  heat  with  which  it  was  combined  in  its  elastie 
form,  and  thus,  no  doubt,  prevents  an  excess  of  depression  which  might  in 
many  cases  prove  injurious  to  vegetation.  A  compensating  arrangement  Is 
thus  established,  which,  while  it  produces  all  the  advantages  of  tills  gentle 
effusion  of  moisture,  guards  against  injurious  concentration  of  the  cause  by 
which  it  is  produced." 

220.  "  The  ^ecte  of  radiation  come  nnder  the  consideration  of  the  hor- 
ticulturist in  two  points  of  view :  the  first  regards  the  primary  influence 
upon  vegetables  exposed  to  it ;  the  second,  the  modifications  produced  by  it 
upon  the  atmosphere  of  particular  situations.  To  vegetables  growing  in  the 
climates  for  which  they  were  originally  designed  by  nature,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  action  of  radiation  is  particularly  beneficial,  from  the  dcpo^ 
sition  of  moisture  which  it  determines  upon  their  foliage :  but  to  tender 
plants  artificially  trained  to  resist  the  rigours  of  an  unnatural  situation,  this 
extra  degree  of  cold  may  prove  highly  prejudicial.  It  also  appears  prolmble, 
from  obsci-vation,  that  the  intensity  of  this  action  increases  with  the  distance 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles ;  as  the  lowest  depression  of  tho  thermometer 
which  has  been  registered  between  the  ti-opics,  from  this  cause,  is  12'>, 
whereas  in  the  latitude  of  London  it  not  unfrcquently  amounts  to  17**.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  tliat  vegetation  in  tliis  country  is  liable  to 
be  affected  at  night  from  the  influence  of  radiation,  by  a  tcmpcratuiie  below 
tlic  freezing  point  of  water,  ten  montlis  in  the  year ;  and  even  in  the  twp 
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monthfl^  July  and  Aagost,  which  are  the  only  exceptions,  a  tliermometcr 
eoverod  with  wool  will  aometimcs  &11  to  2!fi.  It  is,  however,  only  low 
Tegetation  upon  the  ground  which  is  exposed  to  the  full  rigour  of  this  effect 
In  Boch  a  situation,  tho  air  which  is  evolved  by  the  process  lies  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  plants,  and  from  its  weight  cannot  make  its  escape ;  but  from  the 
foliage  of  a  tree  or  shrub  it  glides  off  and  settles  upon  the  ground." 

227.  "Anything  which  obstructs  the  finee  aspect  of  the  sky  arrests  in 
proportion  the  progress  of  this  refrigeration^  and  the  slightest  covering  of 
doth  or  matting  annihilates  it  altogether.  Trees  trained  upon  a  wall  or 
paling,  or  plants  sown  under  their  protection,  aro  at  once  cut  off  from  a 
laige  portion  of  this  evil,  and  aro  still  further  protected  if  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  another  opposing  screen/'  (/M.  voL  vi.  p.  12.) 

228.  Almost  all  the  modes  in  practice  of  protecting  plants  aro  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  radiation,  and  henoe  the  gardener  should  keep  constantly 
In  his  mind  the  fact,  tliat  all  bodies  placed  in  a  medium  colder  than 
themselves  are  continually  giving  out  their  heat  in  straight  lines,  and 
that  these  straight  lines,  when  the  body  is  surrounded  by  air,  may  always 
be  reflected  back  on  the  body  from  which  they  emanate  by  the  slightest 
covering  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  them;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  if  this  slight  covering  is  applied  close  to  the  body,  instead  of 
reflecting  back  the  heat,  it  will  cany  it  off  by  conduction  :  that  is,  the  heat 
wHI  pass  through  the  thin  covering  closely  applied,  and  be  radiated  from 
its  surface.  Hence,  in  covering  sashes  with  mats,  a  gi'eat  advantage  is  ob- 
tained by  laying  straw  between  the  mats  and  the  glass,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  keeping  the  mat  a  ft  w  inches  above  the  fyame.  Hence  also  when 
the  branches  of  trees  aro  to  be  protected  by  mats,  they  will  be  rendered 
much  more  efficient  if  first  surrounded  by  straw,  fern,  or  some  other  light 
body  which  contains  in  its  interstices  a  good  deal  of  air.  It  should  be  home 
in  mind,  Mr.  Daniell  observes,  "  that  the  radiation  Is  only  transferred  from 
the  tree  to  the  mat,  and  the  cold  of  the  latter  will  be  conducted  to  the  former 
in  every  point  where  it  touches.  Contact  should  therefore  be  prevented  by 
hoops  or  other  means  properly  applied,  and  the  stratum  of  air  which  is 
enclosed  will,  by  its  low  conducting  power,  effectually  secure  the  plant. 
With  their  foliage  thus  protected,  and  the  roots  well  covered  with  litter,. 
many  evergreens  might  doubtless  be  brought  to  survive  the  rigour  of  our 
vdnters  which  are  now  confined  to  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory."  The 
practice  thus  recommended  in  1824  is  now,  1841,  generally  adopted  in  the 
management  of  plants  on  conservative  walls. 

229.  '*  The  secondary  effect  which  radiation  has  upon  the  climate  of  par- 
ticular situations  is  a  point  which  is  less  frequently  considered  tlian  the 
primary  one  which  we  have  been  investigating,  but  which  requires  perhaps 
Bttll  move  attention.  The  utmost  concentration  of  cold  can  only  take  place 
in  a  perfectly  still  atmosphere :  a  very  slight  motion  of  the  air  is  sufficient 
to  di^rse  it.  A  low  mist  is  often  formed  in  meadows  in  particular  situ* 
atioQB,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  slow  extension  of  this  cold  in  the  air, 
as  before  described ;  the  agitation  of  merely  walking  through  this  conden<* 
sation  is  frequently  sufficient  to  disperse  and  molt  it.  A  valley  surrounded 
by  low  hilb  is  more  liable  to  the  effects  of  radiation  than  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  hills  themselves ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dew  and  hoarfrost 
are  always  more  abundant  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  situations.    It 
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ia  not  meant  to  include  in  tbis  observation  pbiccfl  rorrounded  by  lofty  and' 
pTecipitouB  hills  which  obstruct  the  aspect  oi  the  sky,  for  in  sach  the  con- 
trary effect  would  be  produced.  Gentk  slopes,  which  break  the  undulations 
of  the  air  without  naturally  drcnmscribing  the  heavens,  are  most  efficient 
in  pn>moting  this  action ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remaik  and  consideration,  that 
by  walls  and  other  fences,  we  may  artificially  combine  drcumstances  which 
may  produce  the  same  injurious  effect." 

230.  "  But  the  influmee  o/hilli  upon  the  nightly  temperature  of  ihe  vaUeya 
which  they  surround  is  not  confined  to  this  insulation ;  radiation  goes  on 
upon  their  declivities,  and  the  air  which  is  condensed  by  the  cold,  rolls  down 
and  lodges  at  their  feet.  Their  sides  are  thus  protected  from  the  chill,  and 
adouble  portion  falls  upon  what  many  are  apt  to  consider  the  more  sheltered 
situation.  Experience  amply  confirms  these  theoretical  considerations.  It 
is  a  very  old  remark,  that  the  injurious  effect  of  cold  occurs  chiefly  in  hollow 
places,  and  that  frosts  are  less  severe  upon  hiUs  than  in  neighbouring  plains 
The  leaves  of  the  Vine,  the  Walnut-tree,  and  the  succulent  shoots  of  Dahlias 
and  Potatoes,  are  often  destroyed  by  frost  in  sheltered  valleys,  on  nights 
when  tliey  are  perfectly  untouched  upon  the  surrounding  eminences ;  and 
the  difference,  on  the  same  night,  between  two  thermometers  placed  in  ths 
two  situations,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  has  amounted  to  thirty  degrees." 

231.  *'*•  Little  is  in  the  power  of  the  Horticulturist  to  efiect  in  the  way  of 
exacting  the  powens  of  the  climate  in  the  open  air ;  except  by  choice  of  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  sun,  and  the  concentration  of  its  rays  upon  walls  and 
other  screens.  The  natural  reverberation  from  tliese  and  the  subjacent  boU 
Is,  however,  very  effective,  and  few  of  the  productions  of  the  tropical  regions 
are  exposed  to  a  greater  heat  than  a  well-trained  tree  upon  a  wall  in  sum- 
mer. Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  experiment  that  the  power  of  radiation 
from  the  sun,  like  that  of  radiation  from  the  eai-th,  increases  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  equator ;  and  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  a  theimo- 
meter  placed  in  the  shade  and  another  in  the  solar  rays  in  this  country,  than 
in  Sierra  Leone  or  Jamaica.  This  energy  of  the  sun  is  at  times  so  great^ 
that  it  often  becomes  necessaiy  to  shade  delicate  flowers  from  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  I  have  already  pointed  out  (227)  a  case  in  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  try  the  same  precaution  with  the  early  blossom  of  certain  fruit- 
trees.  The  greatest  power  is  put  forth  in  this  country  in  June,  while  the 
greateet  temperature  of  the  air  does  not  take  place  till  July.  The  tempera- 
ture of  summer  may  thus  be  anticipated  a  month  in  well-secured  situations.'* 
(Ibid.  p.  16.) 

232.  Tho  construction  of  houses  for  growing  the  plants  ofusarm  climates^  or 
for  forcing*  is  founded  chiefly  on  tlie  doctrine  of  radiation,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  producing  heat  by  combustion  or  fermentation.  The  roof  and  sides  of  a 
frame  or  a  hothouse  serve  the  purpose  of  reflecting  back  the  heat  of  tlie 
bodies  within,  whether  that  heat  ib  only  such  as  the  soil  enclosed  naturally 
affords,  or  whether  it  is  generated  artificially.  But  though  the  roo&  of  hot- 
houses reflect  back  great  part  of  tho  heat  which  is  radiated  to  them,  yet  a 
great  part  also  is  conducted  through  the  glass  to  its  outer  surface,  and  thence 
radiated  into  the  free  air.  To  prevent  this  waste  of  heat,  without  diminishing 
tlie  quantity  of  light  transmitted  through  the  glass,  is  a  desideratum  in  hot- 
house building.  In  Russia  double  sashes  are  used,  and  while  the  plants 
within  are  in  a  dormant  state  little  injury  is  sustained  by  them ;  but  in  green- 
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boiises  and  botanic  Btoves  in  tliis  conntiy,  where  the  plants  are  kept  growing 
thronghout  the  winter,  this  mode  of  sariDg  heat  would,  for  many  purposes, 
ezdude  too  much  light. 

233.  The  power  of  man  over  the  heat  of  the  free  atmosphere  is  compara- 
tively limited.  Nevertheless,  as  heat  is  carried  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  from  all  other  objects,  by  wind,  by  radiation,  and  by  evaporation, 
it  follows  that  heat  may  be  saved  from  the  wind  by  shelter,  and  in  being 
radiated  into  the  air  by  a  partial  covering  of  the  ground,  on  a  large  scale,  by 
scattered  standard  trees,  or,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  covering  beds  or  borders 
with  straw ;  and  it  may  be  saved  from  being  carried  off  by  evaporation  by 
imder-dnuning,  surface-draining,  and  by  such  a  composition  of  the  soil  as 
will  readily  admit  the  infiltration  of  water,  so  as  to  render  it  at  all  times, 
except  during  rains,  tolerably  dry.  Other  modes  of  increasing  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  have  been  mentioned  (231),  or  will  leadily  occur;  but  per- 
hi^  those  of  most  practical  value  are  shelter  and  adding  to  the  dryness  of 
the  soil. 

234.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  increasing  the  heat  of  the  atma- 
9fhere  and  the  «ot7,  and  preventing  the  waste  of  the  heat  which  they  already 
contain.  This,  also,  is  to  be  effected  chiefly  by  counteracting  radiation.  Mr. 
Lymbum,  a  scientific  cultivator  of  great  experience,  has  the  following  excel- 
loit  observations  on  this  subject: — ^^^The  great  effort,"  he  says,  ^^ should  be  to 
vetain  (if  possible)  the  heat  which  was  accumulated  near  the  plants  through 
the  day.  If  water  be  near,  it  has  a  tendency  to  assume  the  state  of  vapour, 
and  rob  the  air  of  its  heat ;  the  sap  of  the  plant  may  be  more  abundant,  also, 
from  this  cause,  and  increase  the  expansion  of  the  fluids  by  frost,  which  may 
end  in  the  bursting  and  laceration  of  the  vessels,  and  be  the  cause  of  death. 
When  a  dear  cold  night  succeeds  to  a  wet  day,  if  the  night  is  long  and  the 
atmosphere  does  not  get  cloudy,  the  heat  radiates  upwards  from  the  earth 
and  plants  into  the  cold  air,  while  the  evening  at  first  is  comparatively  warm. 
The  cold  is  also  greatly  accelerated  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture :  it  is 
calculated  that  it  takes  above  80O>  of  heat  to  convert  water  into  steam ;  and 
though  vapour  does  not  require  so  much,  pai't  of  the  vapour  being  chemically 
attracted  by  the  atmosphere,  still  the  consumption  is  great.  From  theso 
causes  the  earth  and  plants  by  degrees  get  so  cold,  from  having  parted  with 
their  heat,  that  their  temperature  descends  below  the  freezing  point.  In 
^ring  and  autumn  the  air  is  comparatively  worm,  and  the  nights  not  so  long; 
and  hence  spring  and  autumn  frosts  seldom  take  place  till  near  sunrise :  and  if 
a  doud  liappcns  to  settle  above  any  portion  of  the  earth  about  that  time, 
before  the  earth  has  been  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point,  it  prevents  the 
farther  radiation  of  the  heat  upwards;  and  hence  we  often  find  places  lying 
oontjguous  and  below  the  cloud  to  be  saved  from  frost  at  one  time,  whiJe  at 
another  they  will  be  much  hurt.  Where  plants  partially  cover  one  another, 
they  help  to  prevent  radiation ;  and  when  one  plant  is  more  covered  with 

*\noisture  than  another,  or  growing  more  vigorously,  more  full  of  watery 
sap,  and  the  bark  more  tender,  from  these  and  other  causes  one  plant  is 
often,  to  all  appearance,  unaccountably  killed,  while  another  is  left  unhurt. 

235.  In  order  to  protect  plants  from  frosty  we  should  study  to  have  the 
plants  themselves  and  the  earth  around  as  diy  as  possible  towards  the  even- 
nig.  The  situation  for  plants  liable  to  be  hurt  by  spring  and  autumn  frosts 
should  be  as  much  elevated  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
wind  in  diqyersirig  the  cold  heavy  air  and  bringing  forward  the  wanner ;  in 
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low  aiUiatioQs  the  cold  air,  being  heavier,  ooUecta,  and  not  being  beoefitod 
by  the  dlspenion  of  the  wind  and  bringing  forward  a  wanner  air,  plants  are 
much  more  liable  to  be  hurt  by  alight  frosts  in  such  situations.  Wheiever 
it  is  possible,  when  the  deamess  and  coldness  of  the  air  indicate  a  tendency 
to  frost,  plants  that  are  worth  the  expense  should  be  oorered  with  the  bcrt 
non-conducting  substances  we  can  ftll  in  with.  Metals  are  the  wont,  if 
polished  and  bright  in  the  colour :  howcTer,  they  are  better  non-ooDdnctors 
than  when  dark-coloured  and  rough ;  wood  is  still  better ;  but,  unless  when 
saturated  with  moisture,  woollen,  next  to  furs  and  eider-down,  is  the  best  of 
any,  from  the  confined  air  retained  between  the  hairs  of  the  wooL 

230.  Whatever  covering  is  used,  whether  Hraw  mai9j  baei  mat$^  cMft,  or 
tpoo^  or  fpood^  they  should  be  elevated  above  the  surface  to  be  covered,  so  as 
to  contain  as  much  confined  air  as  posaible.  Confined  air  is  one  of  the  wont 
oonduetoTB  of  heat ;  the  covering  wiU  not  radiate  or  give  out  heat  till  the 
confined  air  and  covering  are  both  heated  above  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  the  transmission  of  heat  will  take  place  more  slowly  through  the  con- 
fined  air  than  anything  else.  Thua^  for  veiy  little  trouble,  by  devBting  our 
coverings,  we  surround  our  plants  or  phmi-structuxes  with  a  substance  which 
is  very  retentive  of  heat,  and  increases  the  power  of  the  covering  in  an 
hnmense  d^ree.  The  heat  has  most  tendency  to  ascend  upwards,  and  this 
slionld  be  most  guarded  against ;  but  it  will  also  escape  by  the  sides :  and  to 
confine  the  air  and  heat  completely,  the  plant  or  plant-structure  must  be 
covered  all  round  from  the  external  air.  A  periectly  air-tight  covering 
v^uld  be  with  difficulty  either  procured  or  applied;  but  apertures  in  direct 
communication  with  the  external  air,  nmy  be  guarded  in  sudi  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  four  coverings  of  wooDen 
netting,  with  the  meshes  of  1-10  in.  square  open,  and  exactly  as  much  Bpaee 
between  the  meshes  closed ;  then  these  four  covers  would  afford  comparatively 
little  protection  if  placed  so  as  the  openings  would  be  directly  over  each  other ; 
but  by  alternately  placing  over  each  other  the  open  and  the  closed  parts,  the 
egress  of  heated  air,  as  well  as  the  ingress  of  cold  air,  would  be  very  much 
interrupted.  The  warm  air  would  have  to  deviate  tliree  times  from  its 
direct  upward  tendency,  which  its  greater  elasticity,  derived  from  the  heat, 
imparts  to  it ;  and  the  cold  air  would  luivc  to  turn  as  often  from  tlie  course 
in  which,  by  gravitation,  it  would  otherwise  proceed  downwards.  The  cur- 
rents of  both  the  internal  and  external  air  would  thus  be  impeded,  and  the 
interchange  of  temperature  reduced  to  the  very  slow  process  resulting  from 
more  contact. 

237.  Wall'treea  should  have  a  broad  coping  of  wood  on  the  wall,  to  pre- 
vent the  ascent  of  heat ;  and  woollen  nets  drawn  down  before  tender  peaches, 
&c.,  in  cold  nights,  and  carefully  removed  in  good  weather  through  the  day, 
are  a  great  help^  when  not  left  on  in  all  weathers.  The  wall,  for  tender 
fruit-trees  or  other  tender  plants,  is  best  bailt  of  porous  materials,  as  bricks, 
which  retain  the  heat  fimn  the  confined  air  better  than  stone ;  and  they^ 
should  be  built  with  hollow  chambers  for  the  same  purposo.  Where  paint-* 
ing  is  needed,  white  is  the  best  colour.  To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  cold 
east  winds  in  the  sprmg,  causing  the  sap  to  descend  in  standard  fruit-trees, 
and  destroying  the  blossom  when  expanded  by  the  check  it  gives  to  tlie 
ascent  of  the  aap  that  should  nourish  it,  the  stems  and  branches  should  be 
bDund  with  straw  ropes,  and  the  ground  mulched. 

238.  Various  situations  should  be  chosen  to  protect  tender  shrubs  and 
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treeiy  acoording  to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  For  those  that  spring  early^aod 
aie  apt  to  be  nipped  by  spring  frosts,  a  north  border  and  cold  soil  ara  best  to 
vetard  their  time  of  starting  till  the  danger  from  frost  is  less  :  for  those  that 
suffer  from  want  of  the  wood  being  ripened  sufficiently,  as  many  American 
pianta  which  have  a  wanner  summer  in  their  natire  situation  to  ripen  the 
wood,  as  also  for  those  that  suffisr  by  autumn  frosts  before  the  wood  is 
ripened,  a  south  exposure  and  warm  dry  early  soil  are  best :  in  dry  soils 
there  is  not  so  much  wood  made,  but  Uiat  which  is  made  is  more  easily 
ripened ;  and  the  more  sun,  the  more  likelihood  that  the  wood  will  bo 
ripened  before  frost  sets  in.  In  some  late  wet  autumns,  some  of  the  hardiest 
of  our  trees  have  been  killed :  transplanted  Birch,  after  behig  some  years 
transplanted ;  Oaks,  that  were  apparently  sound,  dying  down  half  their 
lei^h  in  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  seedling  American  Oaks  dying  off  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  after  having  begun  to  grow;  thus  showing  that  even  the 
hardiest  of  our  trees  may  be  affected,  from  their  wood  not  being  sufficiently 
ripened  in  a  cold  wet  autumn. 

2S9.  The  presence  of  a  stream  or  river  is  generally  allowed  to  Increase 
the  tendency  to  slight  frosts  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  surface  of  the 
water,  as  it  condenses  by  cold,  descends  to  the  bottom,  and  a  warm  stratum 
saooceds  to  the  surface ;  and  so  £Eur  the  tendency  is  towards  heatfng  rather 
than  cooling  the  air :  but  the  great  evaporation  that  takes  place  through  the 
day,  and  early  in  the  evening,  robs  the  air  of  so  much  caloric,  that  fields 
situated  near  shallow  rivers,  streams,  or  bogs,  have  generally  been  found 
most  liable  to  fix)st ;  near  the  sea,  or  near  great  bodies  of  deep  water,  the 
first^mentioned  efiect  of  a  succession  of  warmer  strata  to  the  surface  pre- 
vails, and  we  have  less  tendency  to  freezing. 

240.  Watering  in  the  morning  early,  if  the  frost  has  not  penetrated  to  the 
juices  of  the  plant,  may,  by  washing  off  tlie  cold  dew,  prevent  the  frost 
from  penetrating;  and  covering  from  the  sun  may  save  a  plant  partially  hurt 
from  the  excessive  change  of  temperature,  if  a  bright  sunny  day  succeed  the 
frosty  night :  but  no  power  on  earth  can  recover  the  plant  if  the  juices  have 
been  exposed  by  freezing  till  the  vessels  are  burst,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  change  of  colour  in  the  leaves  by  the  suffusion  of  the  sap.  If  some  of 
the  most  tender  leaves  only  are  hurt  on  the  young  growtlis,  the  plant  may 
survive ;  if  the  wood  is  generally  young  and  succulent,  as  in  seedlings, 
Dahlias,  &c.,  the  whole  plant  generally  perishes,  unless  where  thero  is  an 
old  ripened  root  or  wood  to  renew  vegetation.  Some  plants,  as  Beech,  that 
throw  out  or  evolve  most  of  their  young  buds  in  spring,  are  apt  to  perish, 
even  though  some  years  old,  before  the  latest  buds  can  spring :  the  Oak, 
Ash,  &c.,  that  have  always  spare  buds,  are  not  so  apt  to  peiish."  (^Garii^ 
Mng.  vol.  xvi.  p.  430.) 

241.  The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  observations  contained 
m  this  section  are :  1,  that  the  heat  of  the  soil  and  of  the  free  atmosphere 
may  be  increased  by  diminiBhing  evaporation,  so  as  to  receive  a  greater  ad- 
vantage frt>m  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  2,  that  it  may  be  preserved  by 
checking  radiation.  The  means  for  diminishing  evaporation  aro  draining, 
improving  the  constituent  parts  of  the  sofl,  and  shelter  from  cold  winds ;  and 
the  means  of  diminishing  radiation  aro  simply  coverings  placed  over  the  soil, 
or  the  plant  about  which  the  heat  is  to  be  retained. 
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242.  The  existence  of  water  in  air^  even  when  the  latter  is  in  its  driest, 
coldest,  and  parcst  state,  is  easily  proved ;  and  the  qnantity  of  aqueous 
vapoar  which  it  holds  in  suspension  has  heen  ascertained  by  experiment.  It 
varies  with  the  temperature,  increasing  as  the  heat  is  greater,  in  something 
like  a  geometrical  ratio.  ^' At  50°  Fahr.  air  contains  about  1-50  of  its 
volume  of  vapour ;  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of  vapour  is  to  that  of  air 
nearly  as.  10  to  15,  this  is  about  1-75  of  its  weight.  At  100^,  and  supposing 
that  there  is  a  free  communication  with  water,  it  contains  about  1-14  pari 
in  volume,  or  1-21  in  weight,"  (Davy's  Ag.  Chem.  Gth  ed.  p.  198.)  Water 
Is  also  held  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  grosser  form  than  that  of  elastic  vapour; 
for  example,  as  mist,  fog,  or  clouds,  which  three  forms  only  differ  in  their 
appearances,  and  not  in  their  nature.  Mists  are  cloudi  fonned  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  and  fogs  are  only  more  dense  mists,  or,  perhaps,  mists  diffused 
to  a  greater  height  in  the  atmosphere.  Mists  are  of  a  floating  nature,  and 
the  air  is  often  seen  clear  above  and  below  them ;  but  fogs  are  generally  more 
dense,  and  they  pervade  the  atmosphere  to  a  greater  extent.  It  will  be  found 
afterwards  that  it  is  of  some  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
water  held  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  state  of  invisible  elastic 
vapour,  and  held  in  suspension  in  the  state  of  steam,  mist,  or  fog :  in  these 
latter  states  it  is  frequently  found  in  greenhouses  in  the  winter  season,  and 
in  frames  and  pits,  where  the  heat  is  communicated  through  the  moist  soil  by 
a  bed  of  fermenting  dung  laid  below  it. 

243.  To  measure  the  quantity  of  elastic  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  ffy^ 
grometers  have  been  invented,  and  the  degree  of  moisture  is  indicated  in 
these  instruments  by  what  is  called  the  dew-point.  The  best  hygrometer 
is  that  of  Danicll ;  but  as  some  nicety  is  required  in  its  use,  a  substi- 
tute has  been  found  in  two  common  thermometers.  The  mode  of  ren- 
dering these  a  substitute  for  a  hygrometer  is  thus  explained  by  Mr. 
Wailes: — *'The  dew-point  is  that  degree  of  tem|)erature,  in  any  place, 
at  which  moisture  is  deposited  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  upon 
any  object  of  that  particular  temperature ;  and  it  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  humidity  of  the  air.  If,  therefore,  the  air  is  very  moist,  the  slightest 
depression  of  the  heat  of  the  body  in  it  will  cause  dew  to  form ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  very  dry,  it  will  require  a  considerable  fidl  of  temperature  to 
produce  that  result.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  of  a 
liquid  will  be  proportioned  to  the  hygromctric  state  of  the  surrounding 
medium ;  and  by  measuring  that  degree  of  cold,  we  readily  ascertain  the 
degree  of  humidity.  The  common  thermometer  is  the  best  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  temperature ;  and  we  have  only  to  keep  its  bulb 
wet  with  some  evaporating  liquid  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  medium 
ic  is  suspended  in,  to  measure  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by  such  evapo- 
ration, and  thereby  to  find  the  dew-point."  (Gard.  Jifag.  vol.  xv.  p.  506.)  ' 
Two  thermometers  being  obtained  and  placed  together,  one  must  have  tlie 
bulb  dry  to  mark  the  temperature,  and  the  other  the  bulb  wet  to  indicate 
the  cold  produced.  The  bulbs  of  both  thennometers  should  be  covered  with 
a  fold  of  white  silk  or  muslin,  in  order  that  both  may  be  on  a  par,  with 
respect  to  the  reception  of  heat  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  pure  water  must  be  supplied  to  one  of  them  from  a  phial  or 
other  vessel  placed  near  it,  by  a  thread  of  floss  silk  acting  as  a  siphon. 
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The  cover  of  the  moistened  bulb  and  the  silk  thread  must  be  renewed 
ooeasionally.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  heat  indicated  by  the 
moiatened  thermometer  and  the  dry  one,  the  greater  will  be  the  want  of 
atrooqpheric  moistuTe.  A  table,  with  explanatoiy  obsenrations,  will  be  foimd 
in  our  Appendix.  Mason's  hygrometer,  which  Mr.  Newman  informs  us  was 
in  use  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  others,  (though 
recently  brought  into  notice  by  Mason,)  contains  two  common  thermometen 
mounted  side  by  side,  with  a  glass  fountain  for  water  fixed  between  them. 
It  18  a  yery  neat  instrument ;  but  the  mode  of  using  two  thermometerp  above 
described  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Still  though  the  hygrometric 
state  of  the  air  may  be  known  by  a  dry  and  a  moistened  thermometer,  such 
as  that  bearing  the  name  of  Mason,  the  latter  showing  a  depression  corre- 
sponding with  the  rapidity  of  eyaporation  at  the  time,  yet  it  is  allowed  by  all 
who  haye  studied  the  subject  maturely,  that  the  results  are  not  so  much  to 
be  depended  on  as  when  obtained  by  means  of  Daniell's  hygrometer. 

244.  Having  described  the  means  which  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  now  give  an 
example  of  the  utility  of  that  knowledge  for  horticultural  purposes.  We 
ahall  suppose  that  the  grape  is  to  be  forced  in  a  vinery ;  and  we  shall  first 
imagine  Uie  plant  growing  under  the  most  &vourable  circumstances  in  its 
native  country,  at  the  time  of  its  flowering ;  enjoying  a  temperature  of  7(P  or 
80^  through  the  day,  with  8^  or  lO^'  of  dryness,  according  to  the  hygrometer 
of  Mason  or  Daniell.  At  night,  whilst  the  air  has  still  a  genial  warmth,  it  is 
also  charged  with  a  refreshing  moisture,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
saturation.  The  leaves  expand,  and  the  shoots  become  rapidly  extended. 
The  conditions  under  which  this  takes  place,  in  the  native  ooimtry  of  the 
grape,  we  would  wish  to  imitate  in  its  artificial  culture  in  our  vineries.  In 
a  vinery  we  can,  even  in  cold  weather,  command  heat,  and  the  degree  of 
dryness  through  the  day  will  not  be  much  in  excess;  but  when  night  comes, 
ai^ough  we  can  stiil  keep  up  the  heat,  the  moisture  is  diminished  instead  of 
being  increased.  More  fire-heat  being  required,  the  air  in  contact  with  the 
hot  flues,  or  hot- water  pipes,  ascends  upwards  in  consequence  of  its  increasing 
elasticity,  till  it  reaches  the  cold  glass;  the  latter  condenses  the  vapour  which 
the  air  contains,  just  as  the  refrigerator  of  a  still  condenses,  by  its  coldness, 
the  spirituous  or  other  vapour  contained  in  the  worm ;  and  the  condensed 
vapour  may  be  seen  trickling  down  the  glass  roof.  The  portions  of  air  thus 
snooeadvely  drained  of  moisture  being  also  cooled  by  contact  with  the  glass, 
become  specifically  heavier,  sink  and  give  place  to  a  fresh  supply  of  warmer 
air,  which  in  its  turn  descends,  likewise  deprived  of  its  moisture.  Herein 
we  have  discovered  the  source  of  an  evil,  the  amount  of  which  may  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  means  of  the  hygrometer ;  and  it  will  sometimes,  under 
such  circumstances  as  are  stated,  indicate  as  much  as  20**  of  dryness,  or  the 
double  of  what  the  vine  naturally  had  in  the  day,  instead  of  being  in  the 
natural  state  of  saturation  at  night. 

245.  >*  The  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  of  exhalation  from  the 
foliage  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,"  Mr.  Daniell  observes,  "depends  upon  two 
drcumstances, — the  saturation  of  the  air  with  moisture,  and  the  velocity 
of  its  motion.  They  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  former,  and  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  latter.  When  the  air  is  dry,  vapour  ascends  in  it  with 
great  rapidity  from  every  surface  capable  of  affording  it;  and  the  energy  of 
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this  aedon  is  greatly  promoted  by  wind,  which  removes  it  from  the  exhaling 
body  as  fast  as  it  is  fbnned,  and  preyents  that  acenmnlation  whidi  would 
otherwise  arrest  the  process."  Over  the  state  of  saturathn  the  horticoltiiriat 
has  little  or  no  control  in  the  open  air ;  but  over  its  velocity  he  has  some  com- 
mand. He  can  break  the  force  of  the  blast  by  artificial  means,  snch  as  walls, 
palings,  hedges,  or  other  screens ;  or  he  may  find  natural  shelter  in  sitnations 
upon  the  acclivities  of  hills.  Excessive  exhalation  is  very  injnrions  to  many 
of  the  processes  of  vegetation,  and  no  small  proportion  of  what  is  commonly 
called  blight  may  be  attribnted  to  this  cause.  Evaporation  increases  in  a 
prodigiously  rapid  ratio  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  anything  which 
retards  the  motion  of  the  latter  is  very  efficacious  in  diminishing  the  amount 
of  the  fbnner:  the  same  snrfiice  which,  in  a  calm  state  of  the  air,  would 
exhale  100  parts  of  moisture,  would  yield  125  in  a  moderate  breeze,  and 
150  in  a  high  wind.  The  dryness  of  the  atmbsphero  in  spring  renden  the 
effect  most  injurious  to  the  tender  shoots  of  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  easterly  winds  especially  are  most  to  be  opposed  in  their  course.  The 
moisture  of  the  air  flowing  fiom  any  point  between  N.£.  and  S.E.  inclusive, 
is  to  that  of  the  air  from  the  other  quarter  of  the  compass  in  the  proportion 
of  814  to  907,  upon  an  average  of  the  whole  year :  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  in  spring  for  the  dew-point  to  be  mora  than  20  degrees  below  the 
temperaturo  of  the  atmosphero  in  the  shade,  and  the  difierence  has  even 
amounted  to  dO  degrees.  The  effect  of  such  a  degree  of  dryness  b  parohlng 
in  the  extreme,  and  if  accompanied  with  wind  is  destructive  to  the  blossoms 
of  tender  plants.  The  use  of  high  walls,  especially  upon  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  a  garden,  in  checking  this  evil,  cannot  be  doubtful ;  and  in 
the  case  of  tender  fruit- troes,  such  screens  should  not  be  too  far  apart. 

246.  When  trees  aro  trained  upon  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  a  greatly  exalted  temperaturo ;  but  this  temperature, 
in  spring,  differs  from  the  warmth  of  a  moro  advanced  period  of  the  year,  or 
of  a  moro  southern  dimate,  in  not  being  accompanied  by  an  increase  <^ 
moisturo.  In  this  extromely  dry  state  of  the  atmosphero,  the  enormous 
exhalations  from  the  blossoms  of  tender  fruit-trees  which  must  thus  be  in- 
duoed  cannot  fail  of  being  extromely  detrimental ;  the  effect  of  shading 
the  plants  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should  therofi>ro  be  ascertained. 
The  state  of  the  weather  referred  to  often  occurs  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
but  seldom  lasts  many  houn.  Great  mischief,  however,  may  arise  in  a  very 
small  interval  of  time,  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  partial  loss  of  light  cannot 
be  put  in  comparison  with  the  probable  good  effect  of  shading,  by  mats  or 
canvas,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  from  the  wall."  (Idem,) 

247.  Mr.  Daniel!  ^*  kept  a  r^pster  of  the  weather,  and  has  se^  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  thermometer  in  the  sun  at  101^,  while  the  dew-point  was 
only  34^ :  the  state  of  saturation  of  the  air,  upon  a  south  wall,  consequently, 
ealy  amounted  to  120°;  a  state  of  dryness  which  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by 
an  African  harmattan.  The  shelter  of  a  mat  on  such  Occasions  would  often 
prevent  the  sudden  injuty  which  so  frequently  arises  at  this  period  of  the 
year."  With  great  submission  to  Mr.  Daniell,  who  must  necessarily  know 
so  much  more  of  the  subject  than  we  can  do,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  statement  must  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  this  country  we  certainly 
have  the  sun  frequently  sufficiently  powerful  in  summer  to  raise  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  free  ab,  at  a  distance  from  the  wall,  to  101^,  whilst  the  air 
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in  the  shade  nuqr»  perhaps,  be  only  60<^,  and  the  dew-point  50^.  We  should 
in  thia  case  say,  that  the  degree  of  diyness  was  10^,  and  not  51%  as  wonld 
be  the  leanlt  of  sabtraeting  50^  from  10 1^,  as  Mr.  Daniell  has  done  30^  from 
1600.  Supposing  a  screen  were  pat  so  as  to  intercept  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
thexmometer,  the  latter  would  soon  fall,  and  it  would  be  found  that  tho  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  really  not  101°,  and  therefore  that  the  latter  number 
should  not  hare  been  taken  for  the  purposes  of  giving  the  diflference  or  degree 
of  diyness. 

248.  ^  Some  of  the  present  practices  of  gardemng,"  Mr.  Daniell  contmues, 
**  sro  £mnded  upon  experience  of  similar  effects ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
eottiDgs  of  plants  succeed  best  in  a  border  with  a  northern  aspect  protected 
from  the  wind ;  or  if  otherwise  situated,  they  require  to  be  screened  from 
the  force  of  the  noon-day  sun.  If  these  precautions  be  unattended  to, 
they  speedily  droop  and  die.  For  the  same  reason,  the  autumn  is  selected 
for  placing  them  in  the  ground,  as  well  as  for  transplanting  trees;  the 
atmosphere  at  that  season  being  saturated  with  moisture,  is  not  found  to 
exhaust  the  plant  before  it  has  become  rooted  in  the  soil. 

24Q.  Over  the  absolute  state  of  t>apour  in  the  a!r  we  are  wholly 
powerless ;  and  by  no  system  of  watering  can  we  affect  the  dew-point  in  the 
free  atmosphere.  This  is  determined  in  the  upper  regions ;  it  is  only, 
therefore,  by  these  indirect  methods,  and  by  the  selection  of  proper  seasons, 
that  we  can  preserve  the  more  tender  shoots  of  the  vegetable  kii^om  from 
the  injurious  effocts  of  excessive  exhalation."  {Hart,  7Van#.,  vol.  vi.  p.  7.) 

260.  Over  ram,  we  may  be  said  to  have  little  influence ;  but  though  we 
cannot  prevent  ram  falling  from  the  clouds,  we  can  prevent  it  from  falling 
upon  particular  plants  or  objects.  By  copings,  we  can  protect  fruit  trees 
against  walls  from  perpendicular  rain,  and  thus  preserve  the  bloom  on  the 
surfooe  of  fruit  which  would  otherwise  be  washed  off  by  it.  The  roofs  of 
plant-etmctures  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  surface  of  the  ground,  may  be 
protected  from  rain  by  tliatching  or  covering  with  any  body  that  will  cany 
off  the  rain  at  particular  points,  or  channels,  whence  it  may  be  conveyed 
away  in  underground  drains.  By  these  and  other  means  the  soil  of  a  gaiden 
in  a  wet  climate  may  be  kept  much  drier,  and  consequently  warmer,  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  Some  situations  are  more  liable  to  rain  than  others, 
sodi  as  the  vicinity  of  woods  and  hUls,  and  places  exposed  to  the  Western 
Ocean  generally.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  exposed  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean  have  rains  less  frequently ;  but  these  rains  have  a  better  effect 
on  Tcgetation,  because  the  soil,  from  the  less  frequency  of  rain,  being  gen^ 
rally  drier,  is  warmer  to  receive  them. 

261.  Though  we  have  little  or  no  power  over  the  moiHure  of  the  free 
atmotpherey  we  may  be  sfdd  to  have  the  perfect  command  of  the  atmoapheric 
mouture  of  hothouses.  Till  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  tho  prin- 
cipal points  attended  to  in  the  atmosphere  of  hothouses  were  heat  and  light ; 
but  meteorological  and  chemical  researehes  having  proved,  as  we  have  seen 
(242  and  263),  that  with  every  increase  of  temperature  in  the  open  air 
there  is  always  an  increase  of  aciueous  vapour,  this  condition  began  to 
be  imitated  in  hothouses  in  which  tropical  plants  were  cultivated,  '*  Capt. 
Sabine,  in  his  meteorological  researehes  between  the  tropics,  rarely  found, 
at  the  hottest  period  of  the  day,  so  great  a  difference  as  10  degrees  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  the  dew-point ;  making  the  degree  of  saturation 
about  730,  but  most  frequently  6  degrees,  or  850;  and  the  mean  satura- 
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tion  of  the  air  could  not  have  exceeded  910."  If  the  hygrometer  were  oon- 
suited  in  hothouses  as  commonly  managed,  Mr.  Daniell  observes,  *'  it  would 
be  no  onoommon  thing  to  find  in  them  a  difference  of  20^  between  the  point 
of  condensation  and  the  air,  or  a  degree  of  moisture  falling  short  of  500.** 
The  causes  of  the  diyness  of  oujt  artificial  climates  has  been  admimbly 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

252.  ^'  The  causes  whose  constant  operation  renders  our  artificial  dimateg 
unnaturaUy  dry  are  principally  two :  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
glass,  and  the  escape  of  heated  and  damp  air  through  the  crevices  of  the 
builcUng,  the  space  which  it  occupied  being  constantly  supplied  by  diy  ex- 
ternal air.  A  tlilrd  drsin  of  moisture  formerly  existed  in  the  absorbing  surfaces 
of  brick  flues,  whicli  drank  up  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  contact  with 
them,  and  cairicd  it  off  with  the  smoke  into  the  outer  air.  The  very  general 
use  of  hot  water  in  iron  pipes  has  removed  tliis  nuisance,  and  we  have  now 
only  to  contend  with  the  two  first  mentioned. 

263.  Some  idea  of  the  drain  ofnunature  by  the  escape  of  heated  air  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  condderations.  The  capacity  of  air  for  moisture, 
that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  water  which  a  cubic  foot  of  air  will  hold  in 
invisible  solution,  depends  upon  its  temperature,  and  increases  with  it  in  a 
rapid  ratio.  It  is  doubled  between  44*^  and  GG^.  The  consequence  is,  that 
every  cubic  foot  of  air  which  escapes  at  the  latter  temperature  carries 
off  with  it  twice  as  much  moisture  as  it  brought  in.  Where  the  difference 
of  temperature  is  greater,  the  drun  becomes  greater  also :  air  entering  at 
44^,  and  escapiug  at  SO^',  carries  off  three  times  as  much  as  it  brought  in ; 
escaping  at  90^,  four  times.  Now  the  escape  of  air  from  our  best  glased 
buildings  is  considerable  at  all  times,  even  when  tlie  lights  are  closed ;  and 
if  the  glazing  be  defective,  and  the  laps  be  not  puttied,  it  is  very  great  in- 
deed. The  amount  of  moisture  thus  abstracted  cannot  be  very  easily  esti- 
mated, varying  exceedingly  according  to  the  height  and  construction  of  the 
building  heated. 

254.  There  exists,  however,  another  drain  of  moisture^  constantly 
affecting  all  hothouses,  however  perfectly  constructed,  and  however  cau- 
tiously ventilated :  viz.,  the  condensation  on  the  glass.  In  tins  case  the  ex- 
penditure \a  capable  of  pretty  accurate  calculation.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  experiment,  that  each  square  foot  of  glass  will  cool  1^  cubic  foot  of  air 
as  many  degrees  per  minute  as  the  temperature  of  inner  air  exceeds  that  of 
outer  air;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  temperature  of  outer  air  be  44%  and  of  the 
house  66^,  for  every  square  foot  of  glass  1^  cubic  feet  of  air  will  be  cooled 
22^  per  minute ;  and  the  moisture  which  Uus  air  held  in  solution,  in  virtue 
of  its  22^  of  heat,  will  be  deposited  on  the  glass,  and  will  either  drain  away 
out  of  the  house  or  fall  in  drip.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  intemal  and  external  air,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of 
condensation;  and  be  it  observed,  that  the  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  does 
not  increase  simply  in  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  its  temperature,  but  by  a 
scale  considerably  more  rapid,  so  that  the  expenditure  of  moisture  at  high 
temperatures  is  much  greater  than  at  low  temperatures,  for  equal  differences 
between  intemal  and  external  air."  {Gard,  Mag.  vol.  xvL  p.  282.) 

255.  This  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of  hothouses  Mr.  Daniell  has  shown 
to  be  frequently  accompanied  by  an  Injurious  degree  of  c(^d  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  ^'  The  danger  of  overwatering  most  of  the  plants,  especially  at  par- 
ticular periods  of  their  growth,  is  in  general  very  justly  appreciated ;  and  in 
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conaeqaeiioe  the  earth  at  their  toots  is  kept  in  a  atate  4»inpaxatively  dry ; 
the  only  supply  of  moisture  being  commonly  derived  from  the  pots  and  the 
exhalations  of  the  leaves,  is  not  enough  to  saturate  the  air,  and  the  oonse- 
qnenoe  is  a  prodigious  power  of  evaporation.  This  is  injurious  to  the  plants 
in  two  ways :  in  the  first  place,  if  the  pots  he  at  all  moist,  and  not  protected 
by  tan  or  other  litter,  it  produces  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  upon  their 
sur&oe,  and  communicates  a  chill  to  the  tender  fibres  with  which  they  are 
lined.  The  danger  of  such  a  chill  is  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  case 
of  watering,  for  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  precautions  not  to  use  any  water 
of  a  tempeiature  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  hot  air  of  the  house ;  inattention 
to  this  point  is  quickly  followed  by  disastrous  consequences.  The  danger  is 
quite  as  great  from  a  moist  flower-pot  placed  in  a  very  diy  atmosphere. 

256.  ^  The  custom  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  fluids  in  hot  climates,  by 
pUicing  them  in  ooalerg  of  wet  pormis  earthenware^  is  well  known,  and  the 
common  garden  pot  is  as  good  a  cooler  for  this  purpose  as  can  be  made. 
Under  the  common  circumstances  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  hothouse,  a  depres- 
mm  of  temperature,  amounting  to  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees,  may  easily  be 
produced  upon  such  an  evaporating  surface.  But  the  greatest  mischief  will 
arise  from  the  increased  exhalations  of  the  plants  so  circumstanced,  and  the 
consequent  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  vegetation.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  prodigiously  increased  drain  upon  the  functions  of  a  plant 
arising  from  an  increase  of  dryness  in  the  air,  from  the  following  considera- 
tion. If  we  suppose  the  amount  of  its  perspiration,  in  a  given  time,  to  be 
67  grains,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  76%  and  the  dew-point  70%  or  the 
wturation  of  the  air  being  849,  the  amount  would  be  increased  to  120  grains 
in  the  same  time  if  the  dew-point  were  to  remain  stationary,  and  the  tem- 
perature were  to  rise  to  80^ ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  saturation  of  the  air 
were  to  fall  to  726. 

257.  ^  The  cause  why  plants  in  living  roome  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  those 
which  are  kept  in  plant  structures,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  air,  while  a  constant  drain  upon  the  leaves  and  the  soil  of  the  pots  is 
maintained  for  moisture.  Hence  the  fibres  in  the  inside  of  the  pots  are  alter- 
nately moistened  and  dried,  and  cooled  and  heated,  and  the  leaves  are  deprived 
of  their  water  by  evaporation  instead  of  by  perspiration. 

258.  ^*  Besides  the  power  of  transpiration,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  exercise 
also  an  absorbent  fUnetwn^  which  must  be  no  less  disarranged  by  any  defi- 
ciency of  moisture.  Some  plants  derive  the  greatest  portion  of  their  nutri- 
ment from  the  vaporous  atmosphere,  and  all  are  more  or  less  dependent 
npon  the  same  source. 

259.  *^  These  considerations  must  be  sufiident,"  Mr.  Daniell  imagines, 
^  to  place  in  a  strong  light  the  necessity  of  a  strict  attention  to  Uke  atmosphere 
of  vi^ur  in  our  artificial  climates,  and  to  enforce  as  absolute  an  imitation 
as  posuble  of  the  example  of  nature.  The  means  of  effecting  this  la  the  next 
object  of  our  inquiry." 

260.  "  Tropical  plants  require  to  be  watered  at  the  root  with  great  caution, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  vapour  can  be  kept  up  from 
this  source  alone.  There  can,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  floor 
of  the  house  and  the  flues  continually  wet,  and  an  atmosphere  of  great  elas- 
ticity may  thus  be  maintained  in  a  way  perfectly  analogous  to  the  natural 
process.  Where  steam  is  employed  as  the  means  of  communicating  heat,  an 
occaaionnl  injection  of  it  into  the  air  may  also  be  had  recourse  to  :  but  thie 
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method  would  require  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  raperintettdanl^ 
whereas  the  first  cannot  easily  he  carried  to  excess."  It  is  true  that  damp 
air  or  floating  roobture  of  long  continuance  would  also  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  plants,  for  it  is  absolutely  neoeasary  that  the  process  of 
transpiration  should  proceed ;  but  there  is  no  danger  that  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  hothouse  should  ever  attain  the  point  of  saturation  hj 
spontaneous  evaporation.  The  temperature  of  the  external  air  will  always 
keep  down  the  force  of  the  vapour;  for  as  in  the  natural  atmosphere 
the  dew-point  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  T^:ulated  by  the  cold  of  the 
upper  regions,  so  in  a  house  the  point  of  deposition  is  governed  by  the 
temperature  of  the  glass  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  In  a  well-ventilated 
hothouse,  by  watering  the  floor  in  summer,  we  may  bring  the  dew-point 
within  four  or  five  degrees  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  glass  will 
he  perfectly  free  from  moisture ;  by  dosing  the  ventilators  we  shall  probably 
iiuse  the  heat  ten  or  fifteen  degrees,  but  the  degree  of  saturation  will  remain 
nearly  the  same,  and  a  copious  dew  will  quickly  form  upon  the  glass,  and 
will  shortly  run  down  in  streams.  A  process  of  distillation  is  thus  establidied, 
which  prevents  the  vapour  from  attaining  the  full  elasticity  of  the  tempera- 
ture. This  action  is  beneficial  within  certain  limits^  and  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year ;  but  when  the  external  air  is  very  cold,  or  radiation  proceeds 
very  rapidly,  it  may  become  excessive  and  prejudicial.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  but  one  which  I  believe  has  never  yet  been  properly  explained,  that  by 
.  attempting  to  keep  up  in  a  hothouse  the  same  degree  of  heat  at  night  as 
during  the  day,  the  plants  become  scorched ;  from  what  has  been  premised 
it  will  be  evident  that  this  is  owing  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  glass,  and 
the  consequent  low  dew-point  in  the  house,  which  occasions  a  degree  of 
drynesB  that  quickly  exhausts  the  juices."  Much  of  thb  evil  might  be 
prevented  by  such  simple  and  cheap  means  as  an  external  covering  of  mats 
or  canvass ;  or  by  stQl  slower  conductors  of  heat,  such  as  straw  mats,  or 
^  thatched  hurdles ;"  the  latter,  from  the  direction  of  the  straws,  throwing 
off  the  ram,  and,  from  their  tubular  construction,  retaining  a  laige  proportiOB 
of  stagnated  air,  and  hence  forming  an  excellent  non-conductor. 

261.  *^  The  heat  ofthegkus  of  a  hothouse  at  rUght  cannot  exceed  the  mean 
of  the  external  and  internal  air,  and  taking  these  at  80^  and  40^,  20^  of 
dryness  are  kept  up  in  the  interior,  or  a  degree  of  saturation  not  exceeding 
528.  To  this,  in  a  clear  night,  we  may  add  at  least  G^  for  the  efiects  of  radia- 
tion, to  which  the  glass  is  particularly  exposed,  which  would  reduce  the 
saturation  to  4S49^  and  this  is  a  degree  of  drought  which  must  be  nearly- 
destructive.  It  will  be  allowed  that  the  case  which  I  have  selected  is  by  no 
means  extreme,  and  it  is  one  which  is  liable  to  occur  even  in  the  summer 
months.  Now,  by  an  external  covering  of  mats,  &c.,  the  effects  of  radiation 
would  be  at  once  annihilated,  and  a  thin  stratum  of  air  would  be  kept  in 
contact  with  the  glass,  which  would  become  warmed,  and  consequently  tend 
to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  heat.  But  no  means  would  of  course  be  so 
efiiective  as  double  glass,  including  a  stratum  of  air.  Indeed,  such  a  precau- 
tion in  winter  seems  almost  essential  to  any  great  degree  of  perfection  in  this 
branch  of  Horticulture.  When  it  is  considered,  that  a  temperature  at  night  of 
20^  is  of  no  very  unfrcquent  occurrence  in  this  country,  the  saturation  of  the 
air  may,  upon  such  occasions^  fall  to  120^;  and  such  an  evil  can  only  at  pre- 
sent be  guarded  against  by  diminishing  the  interior  heat  in  proportion.  But, 
by  materially  lowering  the  temperature,  we  communicate  a  check  which  is 
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totally  inoonsistent  with  the  wel&re  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  chill  which 
is  instantaneously  communicated  to  the  glass  hy  a  fall  of  rain  and  snow,  and 
the  consequent  evaporation  from  its  surface,  must  also  precipitate  the  internal 
vapour,  and  dry  the  included  air  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  and  the 
effect  sliould  be  closely  watched."  {Hart.  Trana,^  vol.  vi.  p.  23.) 

262.  "  The  skU/ul  balancing  of  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air,"  says 
Dr.  Lindlcy,  **  in  cultivating  different  kinds  of  plants,  and  the  just  adapta- 
tion of  them  to  the  various  seasons  of  growth,  constitute  the  most  complicated 
and  difficult  part  of  a  gardener's  art.  There  is  some  danger  in  laying  down 
any  general  rules  with  respect  to  this  subject,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
peculiar  habits  of  species,  of  which  the  modifications  are  endless.  It  may, 
however,  I  think,  be  safely  stated,  that  the  following  rules  deserve  especial 
attention : — 

(1.)  Most  moisture  in  the  air  is  demanded  by  plants  when  they  first  begin 
to  grow,  and  least  when  their  periodical  growth  is  completed. 

(2.)  The  quantity  of  atmospheric  moisture  required  by  plants  is,  cateris 
faribusy  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  equator  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  naturally  inhabit. 

(3.)  Plants  with  annual  stems  require  more  than  those  with  ligneous 
stems. 

(4.)  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  most  suitable  to  plants  at  rest,  is 
m  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  aqueous  matter  they  at  that  time 
contain.  Hence  the  diyness  of  the  air  required  by  succulent  plants  when 
at  rest.*  (Theory  o/Hort^  p.  163.) 

Sect.  III. — TVto  Agitation  of  the  Atmosphere^  considered  with  refirence  to 
Horticulture, 

263.  The  motion  of  the  atmospherct  known  as  wind,  and  varying  in  grada* 
tkm  from  the  gentlest  breeze  to  the  most  furious  tempest,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  the  control  of  the  horticulturist.  He  cannot,  indeed,  agitate 
the  air  at  pleasure,  but  he  can  lessen  the  agitation,  when  it  is  produced  by 
nature,  by  shelter ;  and  he  can  take  advantage  of  it  when  it  is  wanted,  by 
exposure ;  and,  in  hothouses,  he  can  even  create  agitation.  The  use  of  wind 
in  the  economy  of  nature  seems  to  be  to  cany  off  impure  exhalations  from 
particular  spots,  and  to  equalize  in  the  atmosphere  the  diffusion  of  gaseous 
matters,  and  of  moisture  and  temperature.  The  free  action  of  the  wind  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  assists  in  drying  it  when  moist,  because  air  has  a 
great  capacity  for  water;  and  it  promotes  the  vigour  of  plants,  and  especially 
of  trees,  by  the  motion  which  it  produces  in  their  stems,  branches,  and  leaves. 
In  some  cases  it  may  do  good  by  carrying  off  insects,  and  in  others  injury 
by  bringing  them.  The  fact  that  the  motion  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  trees 
by  wind  increases  their  diameter,  is  doubted  by  some,  though  according  to 
others  it  is  easily  proved  by  observing  what  takes  place  in  fruit-trees  trained 
against  walls,  as  compared  with  the  same  species  growing  as  standards.  If, 
say  those  who  are  of  the  latter  opinion,  the  deposition  of  woody  matter  in  the 
stems  and  branches  depended  on  the  number  and  exposure  to  the  sun  of  the 
leaves,  then  wall- trees  must  necessarily  have  a  thicker  stem  than  standard- 
trees  ;  but  as  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  as  the  only  difierence  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  standard  and  wall-trees  are  placed  is,  that  the  standards  are 
subject  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  to  that  cause  we  must  attribute  the 
greater  thickness  of  their  stems  and  branches.     It  is  added,  that  tying  the 
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Blems  of  tranflplanied  trees  firmly  to  stakes  impedes  the  growth  of  that  part 
of  their  stems  which  is  helow  the  tie ;  and  that  trees,  after  heing  fixed  two 
or  three  years  In  this  way,  have  their  stems  rapidly  increased  in  thickness 
when  set  at  liberty.  De  Candolle  mentions  a  tree,  which  had  been  Ued  np 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  only  moYo  from  north  to  south,  which  at  last 
formed  a  trunk  the  horinmtal  section  of  which  was  elliptic  The  effect  of 
motion  on  plants  generally,  he  considers  to  be  increased  evaporation,  and  a 
more  rapid  movement  of  the  descending  sap.  (Phy9,  V^tok^  t.  iii.  p.  1178.) 

264.  By  greatly  increasing  the  pergjriraiian  of  the  leaves  and  other  parts 
of  plants,  wind  renden  them  less  watery ;  and,  when  this  is  not  carried  to  an 
injurious  extent,  plants  are  by  that  means  rendered  firmer,  drier,  and  better 
adapted  for  being  packed  and  sent  to  a  distance.  Hence  greenhouse  plants 
grown  in  pits,  where  the  atmosphere  is  continually  moist,  are  less  adi^ted 
for  being  sent  to  a  distance  than  such  as  have  been  grown  in  open,  airy  green- 
houses ;  and  such  as  have  been  grown  in  houses  heated  by  brick  flues,  are 
better  than  those  which  have  been  grown  in  houses  heated  by  hot  water. 
In  like  manner,  trees  grown  in  nurseries,  situated  on  high  dry  utuations, 
exposed  to  the  wind,  must  necessarily  have  their  wood  harder  and  better 
ripened,  than  such  as  are  grown  in  moist  sheltered  valleys.  The  uses  of 
wind  in  the  open  air  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  drying  surftoes,  and  that  of 
putting  plants  in  motion ;  and  the  evils  attending  wind  result  from  these  two 
properties  being  carried  to  an  excess.  All  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
from  wind  in  the  open  air  in  horticulture  are  to  be  obtained  by  exposure ; 
and  all  the  disadvantages  are  to  be  counteracted  by  shelter.  In  plant  stnio- 
turos  the  imitation  of  wind,  by  the  agitation  of  the  air,  will  have  the  same 
effect  as  in  the  external  atmosphere,  but  in  a  diminished  degree.  It  is  also 
of  use,  by  rendering  air  at  a  li^h  temperature  more  agreeable  to  the  human 
feelings  than  when  it  is  in  a  stagnant  state ;  though  some  (268)  consider  that 
this  is  to  be  principally  attributed  to  the  air  being  saturated  or  neariy  so 
with  moisture. 

2(>6.  Shelter^  as  every  gardener  knows,  is  produced  by  means  of 
walls,  hedges,  plantations,  and  other  screens,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
diivction  of  the  wind ;  but  the  force  of  the  wind  is  most  powerfully 
reduced,  not  by  opposing  a  strong  barrier,  such  as  a  wall,  but  by  an  elastic, 
partially  open,  body,  such  as  a  hedge  or  thin  plantation.  The  most 
effectual  mode  of  sheltering  any  territorial  surface,  whether  level  or  hilly, 
is  by  scattering  over  it  single  trees.  In  this  way  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground  in  the  most  exposed  situation  may  bo  sheltered  in  every  part 
of  its  surface.  In  this  way,  also,  an  orehard  or  plantation  of  fruit-trees, 
the  trees  being  equally  distributed  over  the  ground,  produces  its  own 
shelter;  but  as  a  kitchen-garden,  if  planted  with  standard  firuit-trees 
so  as  to  produce  shelter,  would  be  unfit  for  the  culture  of  culinary 
vegetables,  the  best  mode  of  sheltering  it  is  by  crossing  it  with  walla 
and  hedges  at  such  distances  as  may  produce  the  desired  shelter  in  the 
given  situations.  A  very  efficient  shelter  for  culinary  vegetables  may  be 
produced  by  sticking  in  branches  of  young  trees,  four  or  five  feet  in  length, 
like  pea-sticks,  all  over  the  surface  on  which  they  are  grown ;  or  by  inters 
secting  the  surface  with  lines  of  wicker-work  hurdles,  which  could  be  put 
down  and  taken  away  at  pleasure.  By  throwing  the  compartments  of  a 
kitchen  garden  into  squares  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  on  the  side,  by  wicker- 
work  hurdles,  an  effective  shelter  would  be  produced;  and  by  covering 
these  squares  with  netting,  resting  on  the  hurdles,  a  great  deal  of  the  heat 
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Other  plaats,  may  be  made  to  grow  on  a  base  of  two  feet^  and  trained  so  as 
to  taper  on  the  sides  regularly  to  a  top  not  thicker  than  an  inch,  at  a  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Such  hedges  would  form  an  elegant 
and  most  effectiye  shelter,  provided  they  were  at  all  times  neatly  kept.  The 
sabject  of  shelter  and  exposure,  however,  in  the  open  air  is  so  well  under- 
stood, that  any  further  elevations  seem  uimecessary. 

206.  The  agitation  of  the  air  in  pkmt  structures  has  only  lately  been  at- 
tempted ;  but,  as  a  substitute  for  this,  a  partial  renewal  of  the  air,  by  opening 
the  sashes  or  ventilators  of  such  structures,  has  long  been  in  practice.  This, 
under  many  circumstances,  particularly  in  houses  for  tropical  phmts  and  for 
foicii^  fruits,  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants^  though  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  dispense  with  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The  injuries  sustained  by  the 
admiflBion  of  the  external  air  into  a  hothouse  are  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  difference  of  temperature,  and,  consequently,  as  we  have  seen  (252), 
of  moisture.  When  the  external  air  enters  a  hothouse  in  which  the  air  is 
at  a  high  temperature,  it  rushes  in  with  considerable  velocity,  driving  out  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  hot  and  vaporous  air  by  which  the  plants 
are  surrounded,  and  becoming  heated  and  diaiged  with  moisture,  at  the 
expense  of  the  earth  in  the  pots  and  the  folisge  of  the  plants  (270). 

267.  The  only  eomplete  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  heat  the  air  before  it  is 
admiUed  among  the  plants^  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  system  of  heated 
tubes ;  and  to  saturate  the  heated  air,  as  it  passes  through  those  tubes,  with 
moistare,  by  placing  among  them  a  number  of  vessels  of  water.  As  this 
mode,  however,  is  somewhat  difficult  and  expensive  in  the  attainment,  a 
bettor  practice  is  to  put  the  air  of  the  house  in  motion,  admitting  to  it  only 
ocoBsioDally  a  small  portion  of  the  external  air.  This  is  done  in  a  very 
sstisfiictory  manner  by  the  mode  of  heating  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Penn, 
By  this  mode  the  air  is  continually  circulating  from  one  side  of  the  house  to 
the  other,  ascending  on  one  side  and 
descendiDg  on  the  other,  firom  back 
to  fiont;  one  half  of  every  revo- 
lution being  among  the  plants,  and 
the  other  half  through  a  drain  or 
tunnel  under  the  floor,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  covered  with  water, 
which,  by  the  heated  air  pasnng 
over  it,  is  kept  at  the  ssme  tem- 
perature as  that  of  the  house.  Fig. 
2  is  the  section  of  a  house  heated 
ID  Mr.  Penn*s  manner,  in  which  a  Pig.  >•  Seetiw  qf  «  Sotkonue  heaud  bp  hot  water 

is  the  chamber  COntaimng  the  heat-  according  to  Mr.  P«nn*s  tnanner. 

ing  pipes ;  b  a  small  opening  in  the  front  wall  for  occasionally  admitting  fresh 
air;  c  the  drain  from  back  to  front,  having  the  bottom  covered  with  water, 
through  which  drain  the  air  passes,  as  shown  by  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  in  the  figure. 

268.  A  sensible  effect  on  the  human  feelings^  produced  by  the  atmosphere 
of  hothouses  heated  according  to  Mr.  Peon's  principle,  is,  that  a  high  tem- 
perature, say  of  80^  or  90^,  can  be  breathed  in  as  agreeably,  and  for  as  long  a 
period,  as  one  of  60<*  or  7(P  not  in  motion.  This  result  is  partly  attributed  to 
the  motion  given  to  the  air ;  since,  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  the  heat 
which  would  be  oppressive  in  still  air,  is  rendered  not  only  besiable  but 
even  agreeable,  if  the  air  is  put  in  motion  by  a  breeze.     In  like  manner  the 
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absence  of  heat  is  much  more  aeYeiely  fdt  when  the  air  is  in  motion,  thsii 
when  it  is  at  net  Captain  Ftary  and  his  companions,  when  in  the  Pdsr 
regions,  could  endue  a  degree  of  cold  when  the  air  was  still,  that,  when  it 
was  pat  into  motion,  they  found  to  be  quite  intolerable.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  a  part  of  the  agreeable  effect  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
Mr.  Penn's  hothouses  is  owing  to  the  moisture  which  it  contains;  for  the 
human  feelings  in  a  hothouse  heated  to  80^,  in  which  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  saturate  the  air  with  moisture,  are  much  less  agreeable  than  in  one 
at  the  same  temperature  in  which  the  paths  are  kept  moist  with  water. 
Every  one  must  be  aware  of  this  who  has  felt  the  heat  of  a  stove  heated  by 
brick  flues,  as  compared  with  one  heated  by  hot  water ;  for  though  no  water 
may  escape  from  the  pipes  to  moisten  the  air,  yet  no  moisture  is  absorbed  by 
them  &om  the  air  of  the  house.  In  a  house  heated  by  flues,  on  the  oontniy, 
the  clay  of  the  bricks  in  the  flue  covers,  and  the  lime  by  which  the  sides  of 
the  flues  are  plastered,  having,  as  we  have  seen  (156  and  166),  a  great  che- 
mical attraction  for  water,  abstract  it  from  the  air  of  the  house,  and  give  it 
that  peculiar  dryness  which  is  so  unpleasant  to  the  skin,  and  so  oppreasiTs 
to  the  lungs.    Alluding  to  tlus  diy  heat,  Mr.  Daniell  says  :— 

269.  ^  To  the  human  feelings  the  impreuwn  of  an  atmotphere  mOurated 
with  moUture  is  very  different  from  one  heated  to  the  same  degree  without 
this  precaution;  and  any  one  coming  out  of  a  house  heated  in  the  common 
way,  into  one  well  charged  with  vapour,  cannot  fiiil  to  be  struck  with  the 
difference.  Those  who  are  used  to  hot  climates  have  declared  that  the  fed 
and  smell  of  the  latter  exactly  assimilate  to  those  of  the  tropical  regions." 

270.  The  excellence,  Mr.  Rogers  observes^  ^of  Jfr.  Pennt  method  of 
warming  and  ventilating  buildings  appears  to  consist  in  the  very  nnifonn 
degree  of  moisture  which  it  produces  in  the  atmosphere.  The  heated  air 
which  enters  the  hothouse  has  already  received  a  dose  of  moisture  nearly 
suffident  to  saturate  it,  and  has  not  to  seek  its  moisture  among  the  plants,  ts 
is  generally  the  case.  In  most  plant  houses  the  pipes  are  placed  under  the 
front  shdves,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  floor,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  moistened  by  syringing  the  plants,  or  throwing  water  on  the  floor  and 
shelves.  How  greatly  the  state  of  an  atmosphere  so  produced  differs  from 
that  of  Mr.  Penn's  houses,  a  little  consideration  of  the  annexed  sketch  will 
show.  It  is  the  section  of  a  house  heated  by  pipes  under  the  front  shdves; 
and  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  capadty  of  air  for  moisture  varies 
with  its  temperature,  so  that  air  which  was  saturated  at  66^,  becomes  very 
dry  when  heated  to  70°. 

271.  The  sketch  fig.  3  is  the 
section  of  a  house  heated  by  jApee  in 
the  ordinary  manner^  under  the  front 
shelves.  The  ajrows  (numbered) 
indicate  the  course  of  the  current 
of  air.  At  No.  1  the  air  comes 
heated  from  the  pipes  p,  and  ex- 
tremely thirsty;  at  No.  2  it  finds 
moisture  among  the  plants,  and 
rising  from  the  damp  and  warm 
shelf  (slate,  of  course) ;  at  No.  3  it 
has  parted  with  some  of  its  heat;  it  Fif.3.  SteOon <if  a HoOumte  tuated  kgiMwuur 
is  now  supersaturated,  and  is  parting  *"  **  «rdinarp  mojuut. 
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with  the  moisture  deposited  on  the  glass ;  at  No.  4  it  is  in  the  same  state ;  at 
No.  6  it  has  ceased  to  lose  heat  or  moisture ;  at  No.  6  and  7  the  same ;  at 
No.  8  it  again  comes  within  the  influence  of  the  pipes,  and  is  heated,  hecoming 
again  Teiy  dry.  Now  the  air  which  descends  to  the  floor  (8)  in  the  first 
place,  ia  a  small  and  feeble  current,  and  secondly,  is  nearly  saturated,  so 
that  it  can  take  up  little  moisture ;  and  what  little  it  does  get  is  because  the 
floor,  being  slightly  wanned  by  Uie  radiation  of  the  pipes,  warms,  and  at 
the  same  time  moistens,  the  air ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  air  at  No.  1,  in  which 
air  a  visitor  walks,  is  anything  rather  than  saturated.  My  belief  is,  that  air 
nearly  saturated  is  always  agreeable  to  the  feelings.  Dry  air,  which  is  ab- 
•orbing  moisture,  is  anything  but  agreeable ;  hence  the  unpleasant  sen« 
sation  in  orchidaceous  houses.  Now  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  Mr. 
Penn  8  plan  obviates  all  these  defects,  and  produces  a  uniformly  saturated 
atmosphere  which  must  be  wholesome  alike  to  plants  and  men."  {Gard. 
Mag.  vol.  xvi.  p.  273.)  Corbett's  mode  of  heating,  by  circulating  water  in 
opm  gutters  (which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure),  is  said  to  keep  the  air  of 
those  houses  in  which  it  is  employed  more  efitsctually  saturated  with  mois- 
ture than  any  other  mode.  {See  Gard.  Mag.  1841,  p.  67,  and  Gard.  Gaz. 
1841,  Jan.  23.) 

272.  Though  too  much  moisture  can  scarcely  be  admitted  into  the  at* 
mosphere  of  plant  structures  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  yet  this  is  not  the 
case  with  houses  in  which  the  degree  of  heat  is  not  mudi  greater  than  that 
<if  the  open  air ;  for  example,  Greenkoueea.  In  these  houses  the  object  of 
the  gardener  is  frequently  more  to  exclude  frost  than  to  increase  the  heat 
already  there;  and  consequently,  when  the  thermometer  in  tlie  open  air 
ranges  between  40^  and  60^,  no  fire  heat  is  required.  In  this  case,  however, 
if  the  air  is  not  agitated  by  some  artificial  process,  it  becomes  surcharged  with 
moisture  or  damp,  not  in  a  state  of  elastic  vapour,  but  as  steam  or  fog.  This 
ezoesB  is  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  mould  or  fungi  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots ;  and  being,  from  the  excess  of  water,  unfi&vourable  for  the 
respiration  of  the  leaves,  it  occasions  them  to  decay  and  drop  ofi^.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  it  is  more  desirable  to  introduce  diy  air  than  moist  air ;  but  as 
the  air  of  the  external  atmosphere  is  generally  not  drier  than  that  of  the 
house,  it  is  found  desirable  to  employ  heat  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  and  this  raised  tempemture  having  an  increased  capacity  for 
heat,  the  water  which  was  before  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  the  air  is  now 
changed  into  elastic  vapour;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  air  of  the  house 
becomes  dried,  the  growth  of  fungi  checked,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plants  no 
longer  decay  and  drop  off.  Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Penn's  system 
of  circulating  the  air  is  only  applicable  to  houses  where  fire  heat  is  constantly 
used,  and  that  for  greenhouses  and  conservatories  it  is  nearly  useless.  An 
experienced  and  scientific  gardener,  however,isof  a  directly  contrary  opinion. 
**  In  addition  to  its  use  in  forcing-houses,  where  it  may  be  deemed  indispen- 
Bable,"  he  says,  ^  I  would  adopt  it  in  the  greenhouse  in  preference  to  all 
other  modes  of  heating.  Greenhouse  plants  invariably  do  well  while  we  can 
admit  plenty  of  air,  .or  while  we  can  maintain  a  current  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  damp.  But  there  are  sometimes  months  together  that  we  cannot 
open  a  sash  to  effect  this,  without  admitting  air  injuriously  cold,  or  saturated 
with  moisture ;  it  is  then  we  are  doomed  to  see  many  of  our  tender  favourites 
pine,  droop,  and  die ;  and  then  that  the  advantage  of  an  independent  atmo- 
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ftpliere,  ciicoktiog  at  pleasure,  and  of  any  desired  quality  of  heat  and  moia- 
ture,  becomes  of  incalculable  value.  Admitting  damp  to  be  the  greatest 
enemy  that  tender  plants  huve  to  encounter  during  winter ;  that  a  ourrcat 
of  air  dispels  that  damp  as  effectually,  and  much  more  sa&ly,  than  fire  heat 
(the  least  excess  of  which  is  always  hurtful  and  often  £iaal),  the  eondusioa 
is,  that  plants  in  a  damp  state  are  really  more  bmefited  by  the  applioatioa 
of  fire  heat,  from  the  commotion  it  creates  in  the  air,  than  from  any  trifling 
addition  it  may  make  to  the  temperature.  Hence  the  great  utility  of  Mr. 
Penn  B  apparatus,  with  which  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  will  create  a  tenfoM 
currenf,  giving  at  all  times  the  power  of  maintaining  sufficient  heat  to  keep 
plants  in  a  state  of  health  without  the  possibUity  of  injuring  them.  Some 
persons  suppose  that  plants  will  thrive  better  in  a  lower  drcuiating  medium 
than  they  will  do  to  a  higher  stagnated  one  (that  is,  that  they  will  do  as 
well  in  a  cuirent  of  air  heated  to  60^,  as  they  would  where  it  is  stagnated 
and  heated  to  70^) ;  then  I  reply  that  we  know  that  plants  of  a  more  hardy 
nature  will  bear  much  more  heat  with  the  air  in  a  state  of  circulation  than 
they  will  when  it  is  stagnant.  Therefore,  with  an  atmosphere  so  truly 
under  our  control  as  that  produced  by  Mr.  Penn,  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect on  approximation  in  the  habits  of  plants,  that  will  render  the  diviaon 
of  structures,  however  desirable  under  any  circumstances,  less  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  It  is,  I  think,  not  improbable 
that  this  may  be  the  case  to  an  extent  that  will  render  greenhouse  grapes 
equal  to  the  present  forced  fruit"  (Gfarrf.  Mag,  vol.  vL  2d  series,  p.  641.) 

273.  Pits  and  cucumber  frames^  which  are  kept  at  a  high  tempentnre 
during  winter,  frequently  have  the  air  within  surcharged  with  moisture  to 
such  a  degree  at  that  season  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  plants.  The 
ordinary  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  admit  a  portion  of  the  external  air  during 
bright  sunshine ;  but  a  safer  mode,  if  it  can  be  adopted,  is  to  admit  the  ex* 
temal  air  through  tubes  heated  by  being  bedded  in  dung  or  tan,  or  by  beiog 
placed  in  contact  with  the  flues  or  hot- water  pipes  by  which  the  pit  is  heated. 
By  this  means,  the  admitted  air  has  its  capacity  for  moisture  greatly  in- 
creased, and  it  will  absorb  and  change  the  steam  contained  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  pit,  and  the  dew-drops  on  the  glass  and  framework, into  elastic  invisible 
vapour.  Where  hot  water  is  used  as  the  sole  means  of  heating  pits,  if  Mr. 
Penn  8  system  be  adopted,  the  air  will  be  kept  constantly  in  motion,  and 
very  little  danger  wiU  arise  from  the  damp,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  construction  of  pits. 

274.  In  all  plant  structures  change  of  air  and  ventilation  are  least  ne- 
cessary when  the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow,  and  most  so  when  they  are 
coming  to  maturity.  The  reason  is,  that  at  this  latter  period  plants  are 
more  abundantly  covered  with  leaves  than  at  any  otlier ;  and  these  leaves 
being  fully  expanded,  more  air  is  required  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
respiratory  functions.  It  is  also  found  that  increased  ventilation  and  a  drier 
air  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  maturation  of  the  fruit ;  but  by  dryness  of 
the  air  must  be  here  understood,  not  so  much  the  absence  of  invisible  elastic 
vapour,  as  of  steam,  or  watery  exhalations  not  held  in  a  state  of  combi- 
nation. "  When  grapes  begin  to  colour,**  says  Mr.  Duncan,  a  scientific  and 
experienced  gardener,  '^  it  is  of  as  much  importance  to  obtain  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, as  it  was,  previously,  to  have  a  moist  one ;  because  the  change 
effected  in  grapes  while  ripening  is  produced  under  the  full  influence  of 
light,  heat,  and  dr3^ne8s :  and  it  is  well  known  that  grapes  grown  in  dry 
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heat,  in  properly  managed  houses,  acquire  a  flavour  superior  fo  those  grown 
in  plant-houses  where  the  air  is  kept  moist  for  the  sake  of  the  plants." 
In  corroboration  of  this,  the  same  gardener  mentions  an  instance  in 
which,  *^  in  forcing  an  old  house  of  vines,  a  continual  current  of  air  was 
admitted  at  the  end  where  the  fire  entered,  in  order  to  maintain  the  tern- 
peratnre  at  both  ends  of  the  house  nearly  alike.  At  the  end  of  the 
honae  where  so  much  air  was  admitted,  invariably,  till  the  present  year,  the 
most  abundant,  finest,  and  best-coloured  grapes  have  been  produced ;  but  in 
the  present  year  the  case  lias  been  materially  different,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  Dr.  Amot's  stoves  being  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  by 
which  the  necessity  of  admitting  air  at  the  usual  place,  and  to  the  usu^ 
extent,  became  unnecessary.  The  difference  in  the  colour  and  quality  of 
the  grapes  between  the  two  ends  of  the  house  is  now  inappreciable."  (Gard. 
Mag.y  ToL  i.,  third  series^  p.  25.)  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the 
air  was  heated  before  entering  the  .house,  which  the  writer  represents  as 
easentially  necessary.  "  Good  grape-growers,"  Mr.  Duncan  adds,  "  seldom 
admit  a  current  of  air  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  except  in  extremely 
wann  weather,  and,  even  then,  never  through  a  doorway,  unless  it  be  situ- 
ated at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  the  temperature  is  in  general  higher 
than  in  front :  to  admit  air  in  front,  unless  in  very  mild  weather,  would  be 
most  injurious  to  the  plants." 

276.  It  is  certain  that,  in  all  countries,  the  climate  during  the  growing  mo- 
jon  is  moist,  and  at  the  ripening  season  comparatively  dry ;  and  hence  the 
practice  of  withholding  water  from  fruit-bearing  plants  under  glass,  when 
the  froit  is  ripening,  is  in  direct  imitation  of  nature.  It  is  also  natural  to 
suppose,  that  in  the  ripening  season  in  the  open  air,  when  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  dry,  the  atmosphere  over  it  will  be  less  saturated  with  vapour  than 
when  the  soil  is  moist;  and,  hence,  the  recommendation  of  dry  air  fi>r  the 
maturation  of  fruits  is  also  natural.  The  effect  of  this  air  must  be  greatly 
to  increase  the  peispiration  of  the  leaves,  which  is  probably  favourable  to 
the  increased  action  of  solar  light,  in  the  production  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  the  peculiar  odoriferous  properties,  of  fruits.  \'niere  growth,  and 
not  the  maturation  of  fruit,  is  the  object,  more  water  in  the  leaves  appeara 
necessaryi  probably  to  aid  in  the  production  of  carbon. 

276.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  mode  of 
admitting  air  to  hothouses,  by  a  range  of  ventilators  in  front,  and  a  corre- 
spondent range  at  the  back,  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  plants  in  the 
winter  season;  and,  indeed,  more  or  less  so  at  all  seasons,  when  there  is 
much  difiBrence  between  the  temperature  of  the  open  air  and  that  of  the 
house  to  be  ventilated. 

277*  Indeed,  cultivators  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle^  that 
neither  water  nor  air  ought  to  be  given  to  plants  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  or  the  air  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

Sect.  IV. — Lights  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture. 

278.  Xtps/U,  as  we  liave  seen  (143),  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
in  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  to  light  they  owe  their  green  colour,  and 
the  maturation  of  their  fruits.  When  plants  are  grown  in  situations  where 
they  obtain  no  light,  as  in  dark  cellars,  instead  of  that  beautiful  variety  of 
colours,  and  of  properties,  which  they  present  when  grown  exposed  to  the 
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air  and  the  sun,  they  oonsisfc  only  of  a  colourleaa,  inodorous,  inupid  tnan  ; 
80  much  90,  that  when  they  are  dried  and  barned  they  do  not  give  out  flame. 
The  carbon  contained  in  all  plants,  and  which  of  course  is  in  greatest  abun- 
dance in  such  as  have  woody  stemS|  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  action  of 
light  on  the  leaves,  by  which  plants  are  enabled  to  decompose  carbonic  add, 
and  thus  to  fix  its  carbon  in  their  structure  and  expel  its  oxygen.  {Dec 
Phys.  voL  L  p.  47.)  Fruits  before  they  are  ripe  are  acid ;  that  is,  thdr  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  are  combined  with  an  excess  of  oxygen ;  but  they  are 
rendered  saccharine  by  the  action  of  light,  which  occasions  the  evolution  of 
the  oxygen,  and  the  fixation  of  carbon,  by  which  the  vegetable  acid  is  con-> 
verted  into  sugar.  In  a  word,  no  plant,  nor  any  part  of  a  plant,  can  b« 
brought  to  perfection  without  light ;  but  it  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that, 
in  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  the  use  of  man,  it  is  sometimes  not  desirable 
to  bring  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  to  perfection ;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  absence 
of  light  is  as  necessary  as  its  presence  is  in  others.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  Celery  and  other  plsnts,  the  stalks  of  which,  when  rendered 
green  by  light,  are  disagreeable  to  the  taste  and  even  poisonous ;  but  which, 
by  excluding  the  light,  are  rendered  wholesome  and  agreeable :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  tubers  of  the  Potato^  and  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  of 
Cardoons,  Endive,  &a 

279.  Lights  to  a  certain  extent,  foQowB  die  9ame  laws  tu  heai.  It  is  !»• 
oeived  by  radiation  from  the  sun,  reflected  by  smooth  surfaces,  transmitted 
and  refracted  by  transparent  substances,  such  as  vrater  and  glass;  ooncea- 
trated  by  reflection  &om  concave  surfaces,  and  dispersed  by  reflection  from 
suifiioes  which  are  convex.  All  these  properties  of  light  are  rendered  mora 
or  less  available  in  horticulture.  Light,  however,  differs  &om  heat  in  the 
impossibility  of  retaining  it  after  the  absence  of  the  sun ;  whereas  heat  caa 
be  retained  by  enclosing  heated  bodies  in  non-conducting  mediums,  and  by 
reflecting  it  back  to  the  sur&ces  from  which  it  is  radiated  (218). 

280.  The  radiation  of  light  is  greatest  when  the  radiating  rays  strike  the 
8urfiK»  at  a  right  angle,  and  least  when  the  angle  is  most  oblique :  because, 
in  the  former  case,  the  rays  are  reflected  on  every  ude,  and  consequently 
the  surrounding  objects  are  illuminated  proportionately ;  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  greater  number  of  rays  pass  off  at  one  side,  and  illuminate  leas 
effectively  the  surrounding  medium.  The  reflected  rays  are  always  returned 
from  the  Burfiuse  on  which  they  radiate,  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence;  if  the  reflecting  surface  be  a  plane,  the  reflected  zays  will 
be  parallel  to  each  other :  if  the  surface  be  convex,  they  will  be  diver- 
gent, and  consequently  dispersed ;  and,  if  it  is  concave,  they  will  be  con- 
vergent, and  hence  concentrated.  Smooth  and  shining  surfiioes  reflect  most 
light,  and  rough  and  dark  sur&ces  least ;  and,  with  respect  to  colour,  white 
reflects  almost  all  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  on  it,  and  black  absorbs  them  all. 

281.  When  light  falls  on  a  transparent  medium,  a  portion  of  the  rays  is 
transmitted  through  it,  and  a  portion  is  reflected  from  its  surface.  The 
latter  portion  follows  the  same  laws  as  the  light  which  is  reflected  from 
opaque  surfaces ;  and  the  portion  which  passes  through  it  is  refracted — ^that 
is,  it  leaves  the  transparent  medium  at  a  difierent  angle  from  that  in  which 
it  fell  upon  it ;  and  by  this  change  the  light  is  also  weakened,  so  as  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  transmitting  medium,  as  of 
glass  for  example,  to  be  dispersed  and  transfused  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
which  state,  in  hothouses,  it  has  no  longer  the  same  power  on  the  vital  eneigies 
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of  plants.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  light, 
after  it  has  passed  through  glass  and  reached"  a  certain  distance,  has  heen 
fully  explained ;  hut  the  &ct  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  who,  in  hothouses, 
inrariahly  place  the  plants  they  wish  to  thrive  best  at  the  shortest  distance 
from  the  glass.  As  the  quantity  of  light  which  passes  through  glass  at  the 
loof  of  hothouses  is,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  greatest  when 
the  plane  of  the  roof  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  sun's  rays ; 
hence,  the  slope  of  the  roof  is,  or  ought  to  be,  adjusted  to  the  direction  of  the 
son's  rays  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  its  light  is  most  wanted.  As  in 
houses  for  early  forcing,  the  greatest  deficiency  of  solar  light  is  in  the  winter 
season,  when  the  sun  is  low,  so  the  roofe  of  such  houses  are  made  steep,  in 
order  that  the  sun's  rays  may  be  received  at  a  larger  angle.  Summer  forcing 
houses,  on  the  other  hand,  have  less  steep  roofis,  so  as  to  receive  most  benefit 
from  ihe  sun  in  April,  May,  and  June,  when  forced  fruits  are  ripening.  A 
greenhouse,  in  which  no  fruit  is  ripened,  but  in  which  abundance  of  light 
is  required  all  the  year,  has  commonly  perpendicular  glass  to  receive  a  maxi- 
mum of  light  during  winter;  and  a  doping  roof  of  glass  at  an  angle  of  46**; 
which  is  found  favourable  for  the  admission  of  light  at  every  8easoB,,aa  well 
as  for  throwing  off  rain,  &c.  This  subject,  however,  will  receive  more 
attention  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  construction  of  hothouses. 

282.  The  light  of  the  sun,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  clouds,  is 
reflracted^  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  passes  through 
glass  or  water;  and  if  plants  were  kept  constantly  under  a  doud,  but  at 
some  distance  firom  it,  and  if  the  space  in  which  they  grew  were  enclosed 
by  clouds  on  every  side,  we  believe  the  effect  on  the  plants  thus  enclosed 
would  not  be  materially  different  from  that  produced  by  an  enclosure  of 
g^aas.  In  the  open  air,  however,  clouds  are  not  stationary ;  and  even  where 
a  snooesdon  of  clouds  covers  growing  plants  for  several  days  together,  the 
^aoe  on  which  the  plants  grow  is  open  on  every  side  for  the  access  of  re- 
flected and  transfused  light.  This  prevents  the  etiolation  and  want  of  colour 
which  are  found  in  plants  in  the  back  parts  of  hothouses  having  shed-roofi ; 
but  which  are  never  found  in  nature,  even  on  the  north  side  of  walls^  except  to 
a  very  small  extent.  Hence  plant  structures  which  are  enclosed  by  glass  on 
every  side,  and  which  are  circular  in  the  plan,  are  more  likely  to  produce 
an  equalization  in  the  growth  and  appearance  of  the  plants  within,  than 
such  as  have  glass  on  one  side,  and  a  wall  or  opaque  body  on  the  other. 

283.  As  an  isolated  body,  such  as  a  cone  or  small  hill,  disperaes  light 
most  extensively  when  the  sun  shines,  so  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  clouds 
the  same  body  receives  most  of  the  reflected  light  transfused  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, because  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  on  every  side.  For  the 
same  reason  the  summits  of  all  bodies  in  the  free  atmosphere  receive  more 
light  than  their  sides ;  and  hence  the  trees  in  dense  forests,  and  the  thickly- 
standing  com  plants  in  cultivated  fields,  continue  to  grow  and  thrive  though 
they  receive  little  benefit  from  light,  except  from  that  which  strikes  on  tho 
tops  of  the  plants.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  perpendicular  light  to 
plants  under  glass,  and  the  advantages  of  conical,  domical,  angular,  or 
ridge  and  furrow  roofSa,  to  plant  structures ;  because  they  receive  from  the 
atmosphere  the  transfused  light  on  every  side.  Hence  also,  if  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  glass  were  to  be  allowed  for  the  construction  of  a  plant  house, 
the  most  beneficial  application  of  it  would  be  in  the  roof.  In  the  construction 
«f  conservatories  about  sixty  years  ago,  it  was  customary  to  have  opaque 
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rooft ;  and,  oTcn  about  the  b^inning  of  the  present  oentuiy,  half  the  roof  on 
the  south  side  of  conseryatories,  as  for  example  at  Sonthgate  Lodge,  was 
irequently  formed  of  glass,  and  the  remaining  half^  on  the  north  side,  was 
opaque  as  before  »  but  this  remaining  half  was  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
allow  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  highest  in  the  finnament,  and  consequently 
whenever  it  shone  throughout  the  year,  to  reach  the  back  wall.  This,  it 
was  thought  by  the  architects  of  those  days-^Mr.  Nash,  for  example,  who 
introduced  this  practice — ^would  answer  ereiy  purpose  of  a  roof  entirely  of 
glass,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  wanner  and  more  economical.  It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  not  only  the  plants  on  the  back  wall,  but  all 
thoee  that  were  deprived  of  perpendicular  light,  did  not  thrive  much  better 
than  in  opaque-roofed  conservatories. 

284.  From  what  has  just  been  observed,  the  necessity  of  perpendicuiar 
light  will,  we  trust,  be  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  our  readen ;  and, 
also,  the  necessity,  when  plants  in  hothouses  are  intended  to  look  well  on 
every  side,  of  having  every  side  of  the  hothouse  of  glass.  A  third  axiom  to 
be  kept  in  mind  is,  that  a  convex  glass  roof^  or  one  with  an  izregular  sui&oe, 
is,  all  other  circumstances  being  alike,  preferable  to  a  roof  in  which  the  glass 
is  all  in  one  plane. 

286.  Though  art  has  little  power  in  increaung  the  quantity  or  intensity 
of  light,  whether  direct  from  the  sun  or  transfused  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  it 
possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  power  in  increasing  the  efficieney  on  plants 
of  such  light  as  may  be  transfused  in  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  by  spreading 
out  the  branches  of  a  tree  against  a  wall  exposed  to  the  souUi,  much  more 
light  as  well  as  heat  is  brought  to  act  upon  the  leaves,  than  if  the  tree  were 
a  standard  in  the  free  air ;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  there  would  be  neither 
the  benefit  of  the  reflection  of  the  wall,  nor  that  resulting  from  the  circum- 
stance of  every  leaf  being  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays 
when  it  shone.  In  like  manner,  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs  may  be  planted 
or  trained  on  surfaces  slopmg  to  the  south ;  and  on  snrfiioes  elevated  and  freely 
exposed  rather  than  in  low  and  confined  situations,  in  which  light  is  obscured 
by  surrounding  objects  or  by  aqueous  vapour.  The  light  thrown  on  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  in  the  open  air  may  be  increased  by  surrounding  it  on  the 
north,  and  part  of  the  east  and  west  sides,  by  a  wall  or  other  upright  surfiice 
painted  white,  or  covered  with  glazed  tiles  or  tinned  iron.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  grand  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  such  light  as  there  may 
be  in  any  given  situation  on  plants,  is  by  training  them  against  walls,  espa- 
liers, or  on  the  surfiice  of  the  ground ;  or,  for  those  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
so  trained,  by  removiDg  all  other  plants  and  objects  which  are  so  near  them 
as  either  to  obstruct  the  sun  s  rays  or  to  interfere  with  circumambient  radia- 
tion. To  insure  the  full  effect  of  the  radiation  of  transfused  light  upon  a 
plant,  it  ought  to  have  a  free  space  around  it,  in  width  on  every  side  at  least 
equal  to  its  own  height.  No  timber  tree,  which  has  not  at  least  this  space, 
can  receive  from  light  the  full  influence  which  it  ought  to  have  on  its  hori- 
zontal branches ;  and  hence  (278)  the  trees  in  dense  forests  must  necessarily 
produce  timber  inferior  in  bulk  to  those  of  the  same  kinds,  in  the  same 
climate  and  soil,  which  are  grown  as  single  trees  in  parks,  or  in  hedge-rows. 

286.  In  plant-structures  a  due  proportion  between  light  and  heat  ought,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  be  preserved,  because  this  is  always  the  case  in  nature, 
where  both  depend  on  the  sun.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  increase  the  natu- 
ral light  of  the  atmosphere   for  the  great  disadvantage  to  which  horticulture 
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is  sabject  in  this  dimate,  as  Mr.  Daniell  has  obsenred,  is  the  nnceriainty  of 
dear  ireather ;  but  artificial  warmth  can  be  supplied  or  withheld  at  pleasure. 
^  After  trying  everythipg  that  I  had  seen  recommended  for  the  shrivelling  of 
gnpeSy"*  sajB  an  experienced  scientific  gardener,  ^^  and  feeling  fully  convinced 
in  my  own  mind,  that  want  of  light  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this  evil,  I 
tboDght  I  would  try  what  effect  proportioning  the  heat  to  the  light  would 
do.  This  1  did,  and  after  sevenl  years'  practice,  I  can  assert  that  the 
siiooess  has  been  beyond  my  expectation"  {Qard.  Mag.j  vol.  vi.,  teetmd 
mne$y  p.  699.) 

287*  The  abtenoe  ofUgkt^  as  we  have  before  mentioned  (278),  is  necessary 
to  Moder  certain  bitter  or  unwholesome  parts  of  plants  fit  for  culinaiy  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  diminution  of  light  is  frequently  had  recourse  to,  when  the 
habitation  of  plants  which  grow  in  shady  places  is  to  be  imitated,  and  when 
ibe  per^iration  from  the  leaves  of  plants  is  to  be  diminished.  In  all  cases 
of  rooting  plants  from  cuttings  which  have  the  leaves  on,  the  diminution  of 
perspiration,  by  shading  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  is  necessary, 
till  the  cuttings  have  ti^en  root ;  and  this  is  also  more  or  less  the  esse  with 
all  rooted  plants  which  are  removed  with  the  leaves  on,  for  some  days 
after  trsnsplanting.  When  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state,  and  without  leaves, 
no  light  is  requisite  to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  state ;  and  even  such 
evergreens  as  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest  require  very  little.  Hence 
Onnge-trees  and  other  greenhouse  evergreens,  may  be  kept  through  the 
winter  in  an  opaque-roofed  conservatory ;  and  deciduous  plants,  which  have 
lost  their  leaves,  may  be  kept  through  winter  in  houses  or  in  cellars  into 
which  no  light  is  admitted.  Plants  which  grow  naturally  in  the  shade  (122) 
are  not  here  taken  into  consideration. 


CHAPTER  V. 


WORMS^  SNAILS,  SLUGS,   INSECTS,   REPTILES,  BIRDS,  &e., 

OONSIDEJIBD   WITH   RBFEREN'CB   TO    HORTICULTUBE. 

288.  The  natural  uses  of  plants  are  for  the  support  of  animals,  and  hence 
every  plant,  wheth^  in  a  wild  state  or  in  cultivation,  is  more  or  less  liable 
to  their  attacks.  The  most  aniversal  enemies  to  plants  in  British  gardens 
ate  insects,  snails,  slugs,  and  earth-worms ;  but  they  are  also  subject  to  be 
devoured  or  injnied  by  reptiles,  birds,  and  some  quadrupeds.  In  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  new  species  iind  varieties  of  plants,  the  refinements  of 
garden  cultivation  in  ibrcing-houses,  and  the  cultivation  of  tropicsl  plants  in 
stoves,  the  attacks  of  ordinary  insects  have  been  mora  severely  felt,  and 
several  new  q>ecies  have  been  Introduced.  Hence,  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
insects  and  other  garden  vermin,  or  to  destroy  thom  after  they  have  oom- 
menoed  their  attacks,  has  become  an  important  element  in  garden-culture. 

289.  Till  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  very  little  attention  was  paid 
to  ^rden  vermin  by  horticultural  writers.  Birds  were  considered  to  be  the 
chief  enemies  of  gardeners,  and  they  were  direct^*d  to  be  scared  away  or  shot 
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at,  0T1  account  of  ilio  Injury  they  did  to  the  lioing  seedfl,  or  the  ripe  fniii 
which  they  ate  or  destroyed.  The  injuries  done  by  insects  of  whatever  kind 
then  passed  under  the  general  term  of  blight.  The  scientific  study  of  insects 
had  then  made  little  or  no  progress  in  this  countiy ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  then  known  that  Inrds,  though  injurious  to  gardens  to  a  limited 
extent,  are  yet  on  tlie  whole,  by  living  in  great  part  on  insects,  slogs,  worm^ 
&c.,  the  gardener's  best  friends.  Neither  does  the  use  of  certain  reptiles^ 
such  as  the  frog  and  toad,  and  even  of  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  weazel,  appear 
to  have  been  understood  in  gardens  by  the  g^eners  of  the  past  generatioii. 
In  the  present  day,  however,  this  branch  of  garden  management,  like  ereiT' 
other,  has  been  subjected  to  scientific  inquiry,  and  the  object  of  thisch^ter 
is  to  generalize  the  results  ;  leaving  details  relative  to  particular  species  oi 
garden  vermin  till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  plants  by  which  they  are  chiefly 
affected.  The  order  which  we  shall  follow  will  be  that  of  worms,  alugi^ 
snails,  insects,  reptiles^  birdsi  and  quadrupeds. 

Sbct.  h — The  Earth»W<mn^  ixmMend  wiA  refonnee  to  Htnihuiture* 

200.  Lumbriew  terrSstris  L.,  the  common  earth-worm,  has  a  long  cylin- 
drical contractile  body  without  cyea,  tcntacula,  or  any  external  appendi^ ; 
the  head  being  only  distinguishable  from  the  posterior  extremities  by  being 
more  narrow  and  pointed.  The  mouth  is  a  small  orifice  at  one  extremity, 
formed  by  two  lips,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  the  larger  and  more  pro- 
jecting. The  alimentary  canal  extends  from  the  mouth  to  the  opposite 
extremity,  where  it  ends  in  the  vent.  The  stomach  is  composed  of  two 
pouches,  of  which  the  first  is  membranous,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  crop  ; 
while  the  second  is  muscular,  and  is  analogous  to  a  gizzard.  About  one- 
third  of  its  length  from  the  mouth  there  is  a  sort  of  belt  (ditellum) 
encircling  the  body,  consisting  of  from  six  to  nine  rings,  which  are  more 
prominent  and  fleshy  than  the  others,  and  which  indicate  the  position  of 
the  organs  required  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  The  worm  being 
hermaphrodite,  it  follows  that  every  individual  is  furnished  with  a  similar 
belt.  The  earth-worm  has  a  well-developed  ganglionated  nervous  system, 
but  it  appears  that  it  has  only  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch ;  the  latter  it 
possesses  to  an  exquisite  degree,  as  every  one  must  have  observed  when 
approaching  a  worm  half-extended  from  its  hole.  The  worm  is  sensibly 
alive  to  every  influence  of  the  season  and  of  the  atmosphere ;  burrowing  in 
winter  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  when  the  cold  is  fU  the  greatest^ 
and  equally  deep  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  On  the  approach  of 
rain  or  of  thaw,  it  comes  up  close  to  the  surface ;  moderate  rains  being 
agreeable  to  the  worms,  but  standing  pools  of  water  over  their  holes  drowning 
them.  The  taste  of  the  worm  is  probably  much  less  acute  than  its  touch^ 
since  it  is  doomed  to  feed  upon  the  soil  in  which  it  burrows,  swallowing  tho 
earth  mixed  with  all  its  decaying  organised  remains,  from  which  its  nutri- 
ment is  extracted.  Worms  often  draw  into  their  holes  blades  of  grassy 
straws,  fallen  leaves,  &c. ;  but  these  are  scarcely  for  the  purpose  of  food, 
though  they  have  been  found  occasionally  in  the  stomach,  as  well  as  amaU 
stones  or  gravel. 

291.  Whether  worms  breed  qftener  than  once  a  yeat  is  uncertain.  They 
either  produce  their  young  already  hatched,  or  lay  eggs.     The  eggs  are 
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pbeed  at  a  conaderable  depth  in  the  soil,  and  in  dnsters ;  they  ate  produced 
jL  ^    at  every  season  of  the  year,  bnt  chiefly  in  spring ;  and 

«  ■  ^X  those  laid  at  this  season  axe  hatched  in  Jnne  and  Joly. 

^^  ^B  The  eggs^  when  of  fall  sixe,  are  as  large  as  a  pea,  elliptical, 

^^  with  a  tabular  aperture  at  one  end,  through  which  the 
^  young  escape,  there  being  more  than  one  worm  produced 
n^T^CB^  Yyy  ^3^,]^  ggg^    In  fig.  4,  a  is  an  egg  before  the  embryo  is 

Pig.  4-  Eggt  o/tkt  com-  ^^'^^^  *  *  ^^  *"^®  ^88  ^**^  *^®  embryo  coiled  up ;  and  c 
OTM  tmrth-worm  in  the  embryo  worm  in  the  act  of  escaping.  When  worms 
Mjirtnt  tta(f€9.  ^^  newly  hatched  from  the  egg,  they  are  about  an  inch  in 
length ;  but  when  they  are  prodaced  alive,  their  length  is  not  more  tban 
four  lines,  and  they  do  not  attain  the  sise  of  those  that  are  bom  from  the 
egg  ibr  four  months.    Youpg  worms  do  not  gam  their  Aill  size  till  after  a 


202.  The  popular  belief,  that  if  the  earth-worm  is  eui  into  a  number  of 
fiecesy  every  portion  will  in  time  become  a  perfect  individual,  is  only 
true  to  a  limited  extent.  The  worm  has  the  power  of  reproducing  any  part 
of  the  body  cut  off  behind  the  belt ;  bnt  if  it  is  cut  through  in  the  middle 
of  the  belt,  or  between  the  belt  and  the  mouth,  the  worm  is  killed.  If  the 
body  is  diWded  into  two  halves,  the  anterior  containing  the  belt  will  repro- 
dace  a  new  tail ;  but  from  the  posterior  portion  a  perfect  worm  is  never 
evolved,  although  it  continues  to  live  for  a  month  or  two,  and  grows  in 
some  degree.  If  the  division  is  made  into  three  parts,  the  middle  and  hinder 
ones  die  after  some  weeks'  struggle  for  existence  and  some  e£Forts  at  repara- 
tim.  The  mouth  and  lips  are  perfectly  reproduced,  provided  the  cerebral 
gan^ons  have  not  be  included  in  the  section.  The  natural  history  of  the 
worm  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  be  found  in  detail  in  an  article  in 
the  Gardenei^s  Magaxine  for  1841,  from  which  this  section  ib  abridged. 

293«  The  natur^il  iues  of  the  worm  appear  to  be  to  serve  as  nourish- 
ment to  moles,  hedgehogs,  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  lizards,  birds,  fishes,  and 
some  kinds  of  insects.  >.  It  is  also  said  by  naturalists  that  worms  are  useful  to 
plants  by  penetrating  the  soil,  loosening  it,  rendering  it  permeable  to  air  and 
water,  and  even  adding  to  the  depth  of  the  soil  by  bringing  up  their  worm- 
casts  to  the  snrfiioe.  Soil  is  not  loosened  by  boring  through  it,  but  rather 
rendered  firmer  in  the  parts  not  bored  through;  and  so  far  from  surface 
■oil  being  rendered  permeable  by  water  in  consequence  of  the  bores  of  worms, 
it  is  rendered  less  so,  the  worm-casts  deposited  on  the  orifices  of  the  bores 
always  being  water-tight ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  lawns  where  worms 
aboimd  are  to  be  watered  by  lime-water  in  order  to  destroy  them,  the  first 
atep  is  to  brush  away  the  worm-casts  with  a  long  flexible  rod,  or  remove 
them  by  a  rake,  in  order  to  let  water  enter  the  bores ;  it  having  been  found 
from  experience,  that,  when  this  operation  is  neglected,  the  lime-water  sinks 
into  the  soil  without  producing  much  efiect.  With  impervious  loamy  sub- 
soils, resting  on  gravel,  the  case  is  otherwise ;  and  under  such  circumstances 
worms  may  be  useful,  by  permitting  the  esfcape  of  water  where  it  would 
otherwise  be  retained.  The  surface  orifices  of  some  burrows  may  also  be 
left  open,  or  perhaps  partially  closed ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  except  during  those  periods  in  the  night,  or  in  dull  moist 
weather,  when  the  worms  have  partially  left  their  holes.  With  respect  to 
worms  adding  to  the  depth  of  the  soil  (an  opinion  first  promulgated,  we 

b2 
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belicYC,  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin),  we  belieye  it  to  be  entirely  a  delusion,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  Gardener  »  McLgazine^  roL  xiv.  p.  93. 

294.  The  injury  done  by  worms  in  gardens  we  bold  to  be  very  consideiv 
able.  By  their  casts  they  disfigure  walks  and  lawns,  and  by  cutting  through 
the  roots  they  injure  more  or  less  all  plants  whatever,  and  particularly  those 
which  are  weak,  (to  which  worms  always  attach  themselves  more  than  to 
healthy  jdants,)  and  plants  in  pots.  Seedliogs  of  all  kinds  are  much  injured 
by  them,  because  when  the  point  of  the  taproot  is  cut  through,  the  seedling 
has  no  other  resource,  and,  unless  it  be  vigorous  enough  to  throw  out  lateral 
roots,  it  dies. 

296.  Todntroy  worms  is  fortunately  a  very  simple  process;  for  such 
is  the  tenderness  of  their  skin,  that  watering  them  with  any  caustic  or 
bitter  liquid  deprives  them  of  life  in  a  few  minutes.  The  cheapest  caustic 
liquid  is  lime-water,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  quicklime,  at  the  rat^ 
of  half  a  pound  of  lime  to  twelve  pints  of  water,  and  letting  it  stand 
a  few  minutes  to  clear.  Before  pourmg  it  on  the  soil  from  a  watering- 
pot  with  a  rose  on,  the  worm-casts  ought  to  be  removed,  and  the  eflFects 
of  the  water  will  soon  become  obvious  by  the  worms  rising  to  the  surface, 
writhing .  about  there,  and  in  a  few  minutes  dying.  To  liasten  their 
death,  some  more  lime-water  should  be  poured  on  them  after  they  come 
to  the  surface.  The  quantity  of  lime-water  required  will  depend  partly 
on  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  number  of  worm  casts  in  a  gjven  space, 
and  partly  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  Least  will  be  required  in  shal- 
low soils  moderately  dry,  and  most  in  deep  soils  either  very  wet  or  very 
dry.  Where  lime  is  not  at  hand,  potash,  soda,  or  urine,  may  be  used ;  and 
a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  Walnut-trees,  of  those  of  Hemp,  Tobacco,  or 
Potatoes,  after  beinj^  partially  dried  and  fermented,  will  have  the  same  effect. 
Hand-picking  may  also  be  resorted  to ;  but  this  requires  to  be  performed 
in  the  night-time,  when  the  worms  are  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  im* 
mediately  after  rain.  Worms  in  pots  may  either  be  removed  by  striking 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  which  will  disturb  tho  worms  and  cause  them  to  rise 
above  the  surface ;  or  by  turning  out  the  ball  on  one  liand,  and  picking  off 
the  worms,  which  seldom  fail  to  come  to  the  outside. 

296.  To  prevent  womu  from  entering  poUj  a  small  cap  (fig.  6,  of  the 
natural  size)  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
Barron,  which,  when  placed  over  the  hole 
in  the  bott9m  of  the  pot,  will  permit  the 

.escape of  ifi*atcr  and  effectually  prevent  the 

^entrance  of  worms.    It  has  been  in  use  at 

the  gardens  at  Elvaston  Castle  for  several 

Fig.  a.  Cap/or  eoviHng  the  holet  in   y^*™* 
thebottowtsQfpoU, 

Sbot.  II. — Snaile  and  Slvge,  oowridered  with  reference  to  HorticuUure, 

297.  The  only  mail  which  interests  the  gardener  is  the  Helix  asp6isa  of 
naturalbts ;  for  that  which  they  have  named  the  garden  snail  (H.  hort^nns) 
is  rather  a  field  than  a  garden  species.  The  former  Is  much  the  larger  of  the 
two,  and  has  a  dull  shell  marked  with  three  faint  mottled  brownish  bands, 
and  a  white  rim  round  the  aperture  ;  while  the  shell  of  the  latter  is  glossy, 
lUstlnctly  banded  with  vivid  colours,  and  the  oral  rim  is  brown. 
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298.  Tlie  alvgs  which  frequent  the  garden  are  the  Z«)inax  agrestis,  /*«• 
cinereus,  and  L.  ater.  The  L.  agr^is,  tho  commonest,  is  of  a  greyish 
coloar^  and  ftom  one  to  two  inches  long ;  the  L»  cintoos  is,  on  the  con- 
tzaiy,  from  three  to  fire  inches  in  length,  of  a  greyish  or  dusky  colour, 
with  darker  spots  and  stripes ;  and  the  L.  ater  is  easily  known  hy  the  jet 
black  and  wrinkled  skin  of  its  back. 

299.  Both  gnails  and  slugg  are  furnished  with  tentacula  placed  in  front 
of  the  head,  and  which,  hy  a  singular  process,  can  be  drawn  entirely  within 
it.  The  mouth  is  armed  above  with  a  8cmi>lunar  homy  jaw,  having  its 
outer  or  cutting  edge  furnished  with  one  or  several  serratures.  On  the  right 
aide  or  neck  of  the  snail  and  slug  there  are  three  apertures,  that  nearest 
the  head  being  the  respiratory  orifice,  the  next  the  anus,  and  the  third  the 
exit  for  the  oigans  of  generation.  Snails  and  slugs  crawl  on  the  flat  sole 
which  constitutes  their  foot  and  belly,  and  which  is  very  muscular :  but 
progression  is  principally  performed  by  a  pair  of  muscles  which  extend  from 
the  tail  to  the  fore  part  of  the  belly,  running  along  tho  middle  of  the  foot. 

900.  SnaUs  and  mIuqm  are  hermaphrodite  and  oviparous.  They  deposit 
their  eggs  under  dods  of  earth,  loose  stones,  or  in  the  ground,  in  which  the 
parent  digs,  with  its  foot,  a  circular  hole  about  an  inch  deep.  The  eggs 
vary  from  twelve  to  thirty  in  number ;  they  are  white,  oval  or  round, 
about  the  size  of  a  common  shot,  with  a  smooth  soft  skin,  which  is  entirely 
membranous  in  the  slug,  but  in  the  snail  contains  innumerable  minute  cal- 
careous grains,  always  in  a  ciystalline  state,  and  usually  of  a  rhomboid 
figure.  They  are,  in  ordinary  seasons,  hatched  in  about  three  weeks  after 
being  laid ;  but  the  time  is  regulated  much  by  temperature,  so  that  in  cold 
seasons  it  is  greatly  retarded.  The  young  issue  from  the  egg  in  the  likeness 
of  their  parents,  active  and  furnished  with  every  organ ;  and  the  young 
snails  have  even  then  a  shell  fitting  their  size  and  strength.  The  length  of 
life  of  the  snaQ  or  slug  cannot  be  determined.  The  shell  of  tlie  snail  is 
usually  completed  before  the  termination  of  the  second  year,  when  the 
animal  may  have  been  said  to  have  reached  maturity.  The  snail  and  the 
slug  are  very  patient  of  injury,  often  recovering  from  severe  wounds ;  repairing 
their  broken  shells,  and  reproducing  such  parts  of  their  bodies,  posterior  to 
the  neck,  as  may  have  been  cut  away.  In  winter,  snails  and  slugs  retire 
under  stones,  clods,  or  into  the  crevices  of  walls :  tho  slugs  become  merely 
less  active  than  usual,  but  the  snails  hybemate ;  and  to  protect  them  from 
annoyance  during  this  dead  sleep  of  a  winter  s  continuance,  they  seal  up  the 
apertures  of  their  shells  with  a  homy  membrane.  (Abridged  from  an  article 
in  Gard,  Mag.  for  1841.) 

801.  The  natural  uses  of  the  snail  appear  to  be  to  serve  as  food  for  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  the  smaller  quadmpeds,  such  as  foxes,  badgers,  weazels, 
hedgehogs,  &c  The  blackbird  and  thrush  are  remarkably  fand  of  them, 
and  may  be  seen  and  heard  flying  off  with  snails  in  their  bills,  and  after- 
wards lighting  on  trees,  and  breaking  the  shelb  against  the  branches. 
There  is  some  apparent  reason  for  supposing  that  the  worm  is  more  useful 
than  injurious  to  plants,  but  none  that  we  know  of  in  favour  of  the  snail 
being  useful  either  to  gardeners  or  fiirmers. 

802.  The  snail  retires  under  the  cover  of  foliage  or  some  other  pro- 
tection from  the  sun  and  dry  air  during  the  day,  and  comes  abroad  to  feed 
during  the  night,  after  rain,  or  when  the  weather  ia  cloudy.  It  selects  in 
preference  tender  seedling  plants,  or  the  leaves  of  maturer  plants  which 
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have  become  tender  and  somewhat  sweet  by  incipient  decay.  Soalb  are 
very  fond  of  gi^rasy  matter ;  and  where  a  snail  has  been  killed  by  crushing, 
its  remains  are  preyed  on  by  living  snails,  which  crowd  to  it  in  numben. 
About  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  weather  begins  to  grow  cold,  the  snail 
retires  into  sheltered  places,  where  it  will  bo  protected  horn  the  weather 
during  winter.  Where  there  are  evergreens,  such  as  the  Box  or  the  Ivy,  it 
resorts  to  them ;  or  if  these  be  wanting,  it  will  retire  under  loose  stones,  or 
rubbish  of  any  kind,  such  as  branches,  spray,  leaves,  or  litter;  and  if  no 
other  covering  is  at  hand,  it  has  a  power  of  burying  itself  in  any  soil  hot  too 
hard  on  the  suilaoe.  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  habits  of  the  snaQ  will 
apply  to  those  of  the  slug ;  and  the  uses  and  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
two  animals  are  exactly  the  same. 

308.  To  dettffiy  maik  m  gardens,  the  only  efiectual  mode  is  hand-picking, 
either  in  the  evening,  early  in  the  morning,  or  immediately  after  rain. 
Empty  dower-pots  reversed  and  distributed  over  the  sui&oe,  if  an  opening 
under  the  rim  is  left  on  one  side  by  making  a  small  depression  in  the  soiJ^ 
will  attract  a  great  number  of  snails ;  and  the  more  so  if  some  greased  cab- 
bage-leaves or  slices  of  turnip,  carrot,  &c.,  be  placed  under  the  pots.  In 
the  course  of  the  autumn,  winter,  and  early  in  spring,  all  their  hiding- 
places  should  be  searched,  and  the  animals  taken  out  and  destroyed  by 
crushing,  or  by  giving  them  to  swine,  which  are  said  to  be  yetj  fond  of 
them.  Hedgehogs  and  weazels,  being  their  natural  enemies,  may  be  kept  in 
gardens,  and  poultry  which  do  not  scratch,  such  as  the  turkey,  duck,  &c^ 
may  be  admitted  occasionally;  though  no  mode  o^  subduing  the  snail  but 
hand-picking  is  to  be  depended  on. 

304.  To  dettray  »lug»  in  gardens,  less  labour  is  required  than  in  destroying 
'  snails ;  because,  their  bodies  being  comparatively  unprotected,  they  are  liable 
to  be  operated  on  by  any  caustic  or  bitt«r  liquid  as  readily  as  worms. 
Cabbage-leaves  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  with  the  side  which  is  to  be 
placed  next  the  soil  rubbod  over  with  greasy  matter  of  any  kind,  or  even 
with  the  bruised  bodies  of  recently-killed  slugs,  distributed  over  any  sorfaoe^ 
will  attract  them  in  great  numbers  during  the  night ;  and  if  the  leaves  are 
examined  every  morning,  and  the  slugs  which  are  found  destroyed,  the 
piece  of  ground  so  treated  will  soon  be  freed  from  them.  Pea-haulm  being 
very  sweet  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  forms  a  powerful  attractioa 
to  slogs ;  and  if  handfuls  of  it  are  distributed  over  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
same  manner  as  cabbage-leaves,  the  little  heaps  of  haulm  may  be  examined 
every  mommg,  and  the  slugs  shaken  from  them  and  then  destroyed  by 
watering  with  lime-water.  Tliin  slices  of  turnip  or  potatoe  placed  under 
inverted  empty  flower-pots  form  an  excellent  attraction,  as  do  the  dead 
bodies  of  slugs  themselves,  some  parts  or  the  whole  of  which  are  greedily 
devoured  by  the  living  animals.  Where  slugs  are  very  abundant  in  a  soU 
not  covered  with  phmts  so  large  as  to  shelter  them,  as  for  example  with 
rising  seedlings,  the  slugs  may  be  destroyed  by  watering  the  soil  thoroughly 
with  lime-water,  or  tobacco- water,  late  in  the  evening  or  early  in  tho 
raomiog.  Abundance  of  water  should  be  applied,  in  order  that  it  may  sink 
into  the  soil,  wliich  the  slugs  penetrate  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  according  to 
its  state  of  pulverization.  Quicklime  has  been  laid  round  plants  to  protect 
them  from  snails  and  slugs ;  but  it  soon  becomes  mild  and  of  no  use  as  a 
protection.  Coal-ashes  and  sawdust  annoy  slugs  by  sticking  to  their  foot, 
but  they  will  not  be  deterred  by  this  annoyance  so  e£fectually  as  to  starve 
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Ibr  want  of  food.  Soot  m  also  a  great  annoyance  to  slags ;  but  to  keep  them 
fiom  a  plant,  it  requirea  to  be  frequently  and  liberally  renewed.  '^  A  stout^ 
ooaiae,  hoiae-hair  line,  such  as  is  used  for  hanging  clothes  out  to  dry,  coiled 
round  the  stems  of  wall-fruit  trees,  and  stretched  along  the  wall,  will  operate 
as  a  protection  to  the  fruit  frxHn  both  snails  and  slugs,  in  consequence  of  the 
bristly  suriace  presented  to  them,  and  which  they  shrink  from  eneountering; 
Care  must  of  oonrae  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  under  it."  (Penny  Cyc,^ 
Limas.)  No  gardener  ought  to  rest  content  with  merely  protecting  his 
plants  or  fruits  from  snails  and  slugs;  because  while  they  are  in  the  ga^rden, 
as  they  must  live,  if  they  are  debarred  from  attacking  one  plant  tliey  will 
only  have  recourse  to  another.  Nothing  &hort  of  extermination,  therefore, 
ought  to  satisfy  him,  and  this  he  may  accomplish  by  enticing  the  larger 
slugs  into  empty  pots,  or  under  cabbsge- leaves  or  lnuilm ;  and  by  soaking 
thoroughly  with  lime-water  the  soil  which  he  supposes  to  contain  young 
aloga  or  egg8» 

Sect.  Hid — InsecUy  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture. 

305.  The  number  of  species  of  insects  in  the  world  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  all  other  animals  and  plants  put  together,  and  the  power  which  some 
insects  have  of  multiplying  themselves,  such  as  the  plant  lice  for  exam- 
ple, is  almost  incredible.  As  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  insects  live  on 
plants,  some  on  several  species,  and  others  on  only  one,  the  importance  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  insects  to  the  gardener  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  subject,  indeed,  is  one  of  great  extent ;  nevertheless  every 
gardener  may  readily  acquire,  from  books  and  observaticm,  such  a  know- 
ledge of  it  as  will  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  his  profession.  We  shall  diere-  . 
fore  lay  before  him  the  essence  of  that  part  of  it  which  more  especially 
relates  to  the  insects  which  infest  British  gardens.  We  shall  notice  in  suc- 
cession the  general  nature  of  insects,  their  difierent  stages  of  life,  their 
nourishment,  propagation,  duration,  their  natural  enemies,  and,  above  all, 
the  means  employed  by  art  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  they  occasion,  or  to 
destroy  them.  We  shall  take  as  our  guide  Kollar,  from  \iliose  treatise  we 
have  abridged  great  port  of  the  article  ;  and  the  whole  lias  been  revised  for 
U8  by  J.  O.  Wcstwood,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological  Society. 

Subsect.  1.  Of  the  Nature  of  Insects  and  their  Classification, 

306.  Insects  are  animals  which  have  a  body  consisting  of  one  or  more  divi- 
sions, articulated  feet,  and  a  head  conspicuously  distinct  from  tlie  body,  on 
which  are  placed  two  movable  horns,  called  antennae.  They  breathe  through 
airholes,  which  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  body ;  the  greater  number  have 
wings  in  their  perfect  state,  and  only  a  proportionably  small  number  are 
entirely  without  them.  With  the  exception  of  certain  groups,  all  perfect 
insects  have  six  feet,  and  their  bodies  are  divided  into  a  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen,  by  notches  or  incisions ;  hence  the  name  insect^  derived  from  the 
Iiatin  word  insecarCy  to  cut  or  notch.  Before  they  attain  their  perfect  state 
they  are  subject  to  various  transformations,  which  are  called  metamorphoses. 
For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  the  very,  numerous  class  of  insects,  the  moat 
extensive  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  has  been  divided  into  two  principal 
divisions — the  winged,  and  the  wingless. 

307.  Hinged  insects  are  divided  into  the  follovvLig  ordei-s :— 
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(1.)  Cok&ptera  (Beetles;  Sheath-wings).  Six  feet,  and  mostly  four 
wings,  the  anterior  pdr  of  which  are  horny,  in  the  form  of  a  oorering  for 
the  two  posterior  wings,  which  are  sometimes  wanting.  They  have  upper 
and  lower  jaws  (mandibles  and  maxille)  for  gnawing  or  chewing :  their 
under  wings  are  transversely  folded.  Examples — the  may-bug,  the  long* 
boms  (Oeramb^cidv),  stag-beetles,  ground-beetles  (Osr£bid»),  weevilB,  &c 

(2.)  OHhSpUra  (Straight-wings).  Six  feet ;  four  wings,  the  two  anterior  of 
a  leathery  substance,  serving  as  covers  to  the  posterior,  which  are  folded  both 
longitudinally  and  tvsnsveisely,  but  more  generslly  only  longitudinally, 
(whence  the  name  straight-wings,)  and  whidi  lie,  when  at  rest,  concealed 
under  the  others.  They  have  upper  and  lower  jaws  (or  mandibles  and 
maxillsB)  for  chewing.  Examples — the  earwig,  the  black-beetle,  the  code* 
roach,  the  field-cricket,  the  migratory  locust,  and  the  green  grasshopper. 

(3.)  Hemiptera  (Half-wings).  Six  feet;  four  wiogs,  the  two  anterior  form- 
ing hard  coverings  with  membrsnous  ends,  or  resembling  the  lower  ones,  but 
being  larger  and  stronger.  Instead  of  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  organs  of 
the  mouth  are  formed  of  bristles,  inclosed  in  an  articulated  sheath,  of  a  cylio* 
drieal  or  conical  shape,  and  forming  a  projecting  beak  or  sucker.  Examples 
— the  field  and  tree  bugs,  house  bugs,  cicad»,  and  aphides. 

(4.)  Neurdptera  (Net-wings).  Six  feet ;  four  membranous  naked  wii^s^ 
upper  and  lower  jaws  for  chewmg ;  the  wings  are  delicately  veined,  &e 
under  nearly  the  size  of  the  upper,  or  even  broader  in  diameter.  Examples 
— the  dragon-fly,  orLib^lula;  laoe-fly,  or  Hemer6bius ;  and  day-fly,  or 
&*ph^mera. 

(5.)  Hymen6ptera  (Membrane-wings).  Six  feet ;  four  membranous  wings^ 
upper  and  lower  jaws ;  the  posterior  wings  snudlor  than  the  upper.  In  &e 
abdomen  of  the  female  of  most  species  is  a  sting,  or  ovipositor.  Examples— 
the  saw-flies  (Tenthredlnide),  Slrex  g^gaa,  gall-fly,  bees,  waspa^  humble- 
bees,  and  ants. 

(6.)  Lepiddptera  (Scale- wings).  Six  feet;  four  membranous  wings,  covered 
with  small,  coloured,  mealy,  shining  scales  or  feathers.  Instead  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  two  hollow  filaments  exist,  which  together  form  a  spindly 
rolled  tongue.     Examples— butterflies,  moths,  and  hawk-moths. 

(7.)  Rkipiptera  (^ Fan- wings).  Six  feet ;  two  membranous  wings,  folded 
like  a  fim ;  on  the  anterior  purt  of  the  thorax  are  situated  two  sinall,  bent, 
hard,  movable  bodies,  like  wing-covers.  The  -masticatory  organs  consist  of 
simple  bristle-shaped  mandibles,  and  two  palpi.  To  this  order  belong  two 
genera  of  parasites  living  on  wasps  and  bees. 

(8.)  JHptera  r Two- wings).  Six  feet;  two  membranous  expanded  wiqgs^ 
generally  with  two  movable  origans,  called  poisers  or  balanoerB,  and  which 
arc  situated  behind  the  wings.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  consist  of  a  sucker 
formed  of  a  variable  number  of  bristles,  which  are  enclosed  in  an  unarticu- 
lated  sheath ;  terminated  in  a  double  lip.  Examples— gnats,  midges,  house- 
flies,  ox  and  horse  breeze-flies,  &c. 

308.  IruecU  without  unng»  consist  of  the  following  orders : — 

(9.)  Myridpoda  (Thousand-feet,  Millepedes).  They  have  more  than  six 
feet,  twenty-four  at  least,  and  upwards,  which  are  placed  on  a  series  of  rings, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  body ;  each  ring  has  generally  two  pairs. 
The  first,  and  sometimes  also  the  second  pair,  form  parts  of  the  mouth. 
Examples— the  centipede,  iulus,  and  scolopendra. 

(10.)  Thysanura  (Fringe-tails).     Six  feet;  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
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abdomen  are  aitnated  flat  movable  appendages  like  pro -legs,  and  at  the  extre* 
mity  is  a  forked  apparatus,  by  whldi  the  body  can  raise  itself  and  move  by 
leaps.     £xample — the  sagar-louse  (Lepisma  saoch^rinum.) 

(11.)  Parasita  (Parasites).  Six  feet;  no  other  organs  of  sight  except 
ample  (instead  of  composite)  eyes;  the  month  is  mostly  internal,  and  oon* 
sista  of  a  snout,  which  contains  a  retractile  sucker,  or  it  forms  a  deft  with 
two  lips,  two  mandibles,  and  hooks.  Examples — ^the  different  species  of  lice. 

(12.)  Suetoria  (Suckers).  Six  feet,  of  which  the  posterior  are  the  long- 
est, and  adapted  for  jumping.  These  undergo  a  transformation,  and  acquire 
organs  of  motion  which  they  had  not  at  first.  The  mouth  consists  of  a 
socker,  v^tch  is  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  sheath,  and  is  formed  of  two  articu- 
lated pieces.    Example^the  flea. 

909.  Crahs  and  tpiderSy  which  Linnssus  Included  among  Insects  without 
wioga,  are  now  formed  into  two  distinct  classes  — Crustacea  and  Arachnida. 

dlO.  The  arrangement  here  given  is  that  of  Kollar ;  but  other  authors 
differ  in  their  views  of  the  subject  By  some  the  earwig  is  formed  into  an 
order  distinct  horn  the  Orth6ptera.  The  Thilps  is  separated  as  an  order 
from  the  Hemiptera,  the  caddioe-flies  (Phryganea)  from  the  Neur6ptera  and 
the  horse-flies  (Hippob6sca)  from  the  Diptera.  In  a  popular  point  of  view 
the  arrangement  of  Kollar  may  be  considered  as  su£Sciently  detailed. 

Subsect.  2.  Trantformation  of  insects. 
The  greater  number  of  insects  properly  so  caUed,  with  the  exception 
of  some  without  wings,  change  their  form  several  times  during  their  life  iu 
■o  striking  a  manner,  that  a  person  unaoquunted  with  entomology  would  bo. 
inclined  to  consider  one  and  the  same  insect,  hi  different  periods  of  its  exist- 
ence, as  entirely  different  animals. 

311.  Insects,  in  general,  are  produced  from  eggs;  a  few  species  alone,  in 
which  the  eggs  are  developed  in  the  body  of  the  mother,  are  viviparous ;  for 
example,  the  aphis.  Shortly  after  pairing,  the  female  lays  her  eggs,  which 
are  often  stuck  on,  and  covered  with,  a  sort  of  glue,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  weather,  instinctively  in  the  place  best  adapted  to  their  development, 
and  which  offere  the  proper  food  to  the  forthcoming  brood.  The  white- 
thorn butterfly  and  the  golden-tail  moth  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  fruits 
trees  or  other  leafy  trees^  and  the  latter  covers  them  over  with  a  gold- 
coloured  covering  of  silk.  Xhe  common  lackey-moth  (^dmbyx  neustria) 
fostens  them  in  the  form  of  continuous  rings  round  the  stems  of  the  fruit-trees; 
and  the  gipsy-moth' (S6mbyx  dispar)  fastens  them  in  a  broad  patch  on  tho 
stems  of  trees  or  on  paling,  and  covers  them  with  a  thick  coating  of  hair. 
The  winter- moth  (Ge6metra  brumlita)  lays  them  singly  on  the  buds  of  tha 
leaves  and  flowers ;  the  printer-beetle  (Bdstrichus  typdgraphus)  introduces 
them  between  the  bark  and  the  albumen,  &c. 

312.  Most  insects  are  developed  from  the  ^;gs  m  the  shape  of  worms, 
which  are  called  larva.  The  larvae  of  butterflies,  which  are  always  provided 
with  feet,  are  called  caterpillars;  those  of  beetles  and  other  insects,  grubs ; 
and,  when  they  have  no  feet,  maggots.  In  this  state,  as  their  bodies  increase, 
the  insects  often  cast  their  skin,  and  not  unfrequently  change  their  colour. 
Many  winged  insects  (e,g,  cimioes,  cicad»,  grasBhoppers,  and  dragon-flies), 
in  their  larva  state,  very  much  resemble  the  perfect  insect ;  they  only  want 
the  wings,  which  are  not  developed  till  after  the  last  change  of  the  skin. 
The  Lirva  state  is  the  period  of  feeding,  and  at  this  period  insects  are  usually 
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the  destructive  enemies  of  other  piodactions  of  nature,  and  objects  of  pcrso* 
eution  to  fiirmera,  gardeners,  and  forestets. 

^IS.  The  nyrnpka  or  pupa  state  socceeds  that  of  larva.  In  this  stats 
insects  for  the  most  part  take  no  nourishment  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Orthopterous,  Hcmipterous,  and  part  of  the  Neuropterous  spedes,  which  vaiy 
but  little  in  form  from  the  larva),  and  repose  in  a  death-like  dumber.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a  skin  more  or  less  transparent,  through  which  the 
limbs  of  the  perfect  insect  are  more  or  less  apparent.  To  be  safe  fiom 
their  enemies,  or  from  the  weather,  the  larvsB  of  many  insects,  particulailj 
moths,  prepare  for  themselves  a  covering  of  a  silky  or  cottony  texture; 
many  burrow  in  the  soil,  or  form  themselves  a  nest  of  moss,  leaves,  grass, 
haulm,  or  foliage ;  many  even  go  deep  into  the  earth,  or  bury  themselvea 
in  decayed  wood,  or  conceal  themselves  under  the  bark  of  trees,  &c. 

914.  After  a  certain  period,  which  is  fixed  in  every  qiecies  of  insects,  aad 
which  can  either  be  hastened  or  retarded  according  to  oireumstances,  the  per» 
feet  insect  appears  from  the  pupa.  It  is  usually  furnished  in  this  state  with 
other  oiigans  for  the  performance  of  its  appointed  functions.  It  is  incumbent 
on  tlie  perfect  insect  to  propagate  its  species,  therefore  the  oigans  for  thia 
purpose  are  only  perfected  at  this  period  of  their  lives.  The  male  insect 
seeks  the  female,  tind  the  female  the  most  suitable  place  for  laying  her  eggs; 
hence  most  insects  are  furnished  with  wings.  Food  b  now  a  secondary 
consideration,  consequently,  in  many,  the  feeding  organs  are  now  less  perfSi>ctly 
developed  than  m  the  larva  state,  or  very  much  modified  and  suited  for  finer 
food,  as  for  example  in  butterflies,  which,  instead  of  the  leaves  of  plant^ 
only  consume  the  honey  out  of  their  flowers. 

Subseet.  3.  Food  of  Jnseels. 

315.  Insects,  like  other  animals,  derive  their  nourMment  from  the  vege- 
tsble  and  animal  kingdoms;  but  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  they 
possess  a  much  wider  field  of  operations  than  the  others.  While  the  other 
animals  make  use  for  their  subsistence  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  inex- 
haustible treasures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  reject  the  rest  as  insipid 
or  noxious,  the  insects  leave  perhaps  no  vegetable  production  untouched. 
From  the  majestic  oak  to  the  invisible  fiingus,  or  the  insignificant  waU-moes^ 
the  whole  race  of  plants  is  a  stupendous  meal,  to  which  the  insects  sit  down 
as  guests.  Even  those  plants  which  are  higl%  poisonous  snd  nauseatii^  to 
other  animals  are  not  refused  by  them.  But  this  is  not  yet  all.  The  Isiger 
plant-consuming  animak  are  usually  limited  to  leaves,  seed,  and  stslks :  not 
so  insects,  to  the  various  families  of  which  every  part  of  a  plant  yfelds  suit* 
able  proyender.  Some  which  live  under  the  earth  attack  roots,  others 
choose  the  stem  and  branches,  a  third  division  live  on  the  leaves,  a  fourth 
prefers  the  flowers,  while  a  fifth  selects  the  fruit  or  seed. 

310.  Even  here  a  still  further  selection  takes  place.  Of  those  which  feed 
on  the  rooU^  stern^  and  branches^  some  species  only  eat  the  lind,  like  the 
bee-hawk-moth  (i^hmj?  apiformis)  ;  otlicrs  the  inner  bark  and  the  albur- 
num, like  the  Tdrtrix  Wcsbenaiia,  and  the  injurious  bark-beetle ;  and  a 
third  division  penetrates  into  the  heai't  of  the  solid  wood,  IUec  the 
goat-moth  (Cdasus  ligniperda),  and  the  family  of  the  long-homed  beetles 
(Ceiamb;^cidiB). 

317.  Of  those  which  prefer /b/ta^^^  some  take  nothing  but  tlie  juice  out  of 
the  veins  (aphides,  in  all  their  states) ;  others  devour  only  the  substance  of 
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the  leaves,  without  tottching  the  epidormls  (mining  caterpillars) ;  othexs  only 
the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the  leaves  (many  leaf-rollers,  Tortrioes) ;  whUe 
a  fourth  division  devours  the  whole  substance  of  the  leaf  (the  larvee  of  many 
other  Lcpidopterous  insects). 

318.  Of  those  which  feed  on  flowers^  there  are  some  which  eat  the  petals 
(the  Iarv»  of  iVoctua  verbasd,  the  mullein-moth,  N.  lin^se,  &c.) ;  others 
choose  the  fiirina  in  a  perfect  state  (bees,  the  rose-chafer,  Cetdnia,  the 
Lepturidfe,  &c.  &;o.) ;  and  a  still  greater  number  the  honey  from  the  necta- 
ries (most  perfect  Lepidopterous  insects,  wasps,  and  flies).  There  are  also 
insects  whidi,  not  satisfied  with  any  existing  part  of  the  plants  as  such, 
cause  injuiy  to  one  part  or  another,  by  oocadoning  a  peculiar  body  or 
ezcresoenoe  in  which  their  young  live,  as  the  various  sorts  of  gall  insects 
and  other  sorts  of  flies.  But  insects  are  not  confined  to  plants  alone  in  their 
living  and  unused  state.  The  death-watch,  or  ticking-beetle  (Anobium), 
feeds  on  wood  which  for  years  has  been  used  in  our  dwellings,  and  in  various 
articles  of  furniture  and  utensils. 

319.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear,  that  a  single  plant  can 
support  a  host  of  various  sorts  of  insects  on  its  ditferent  parts ;  whence  it 
abo  aj^pears,  that  the  number  of  insects  greatly  exceeds  that  of  plants. 

320.  An  equal  variety  in  the  fiod  of  those  tnseets  which  live  on  animal 
matter  may  also  be  pointed  out.  Some  live  as  parasites  on  the  skin  of  other 
AniiyiAlii^  not  excepting  even  insects  themselves,  suck  their  blood,  and  are  a 
burdenaome  tonnent  to  the  animals :  to  these  belong  the  difierent  sorts  of  lice 
(bird  and  sheep  lice),  ticks,  and  mites.  Others  attack  man  and  the  hu^r  ani- 
mab  only  for  a  short  time,  and  draw  blood — gnats,  midges,  autumn-flit^ 
breeze-flies,  bugs,  and  fleas.  Some  breeze-flies  (Astride)  penetrate  through 
the  skin  into  the  flesh  of  the  red  deer  and  homed  cattle,  others  live  in  the 
stomachs  of  horses  and  asses,  and  one  sort  in  the  frontal  sinus  of  sheep.  The 
/ehneumdnidse  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  larvsa  of  other  insects,  and  often 
greatly  contribute  to  the  extirpation  of  noxious  insects. 

821.  The  CariU>id89  and  other  carnivorous  beetles  devour  their  prey  enthv, 
immediately  after  killing  it ;  while  the  dmioes  and  Hemerobii  only  suck 
out  the  juices.  The  larvss  of  the  stinging-gnat  and  other  flies  which  live  in 
water  devour  whole  swarms  of  infusoria  alone.  A  great  number  live  on 
carrion  and  the  excrements  of  animals,  and  thus  diminish  and  destroy  tho 
corruption  proceeding  from  such  matter :  to  these  belong  chiefly  the  blue- 
bottle fly,  horse-beetle,  carcass-beetle,  and  dung-beetle.  Many  feed  upon 
prepared  animal  matter,  and  become  very  prejudicial  to  household  economy^ 
Many  moths  live  entirely  on  hair,  leather,  wool,  and  feathers. 

322.  With  the  various  transformations  of  insects  their  economy  is  also 
dianged,  and  consequently  their  abode  ia  also  varied :  the  caterpillar  requires 
veiy  difierent  food  from  the  butterfly ;  the  maggot,  from  the  beetle  and  fly. 
The  larva  of  Sirex  g^gas  feeds  on  wood^  while  the  perfect  insect  preys  on 
flics.  The  larva  of  the  May-bug  or  cockchafer  lives  on  roots  and  tubers ;  the 
beetle,  on  leaves. 

323.  Many  insects  are  very  gluttonous,  and  often  consume  more  food  in  a 
day  than  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  their  bodies.  I'hus  the  maggot  of  the 
flesh-fly,  according  to  Redi,  becomes  200  times  heavier  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Caterpillars  digest  in  one  day  from  one  tliird  to  one 
fourth  of  their  weight ;  and  hence  it  is  apparent  that  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  caterpillars  can  entirely  strip  a  tree  in  a  few  days. 
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924.  Opposed  to  tliis  gluttony  of  caterpilloTB,  some  insects  in  their  perfect 
state  appear  to  take  no  nourishment^  such  as  the  day-flies  (J^phcnieridae), 
and  the  breeze-flies  ({E'strida);  the  ktter  of  which,  in  their  larva  state  as 
maggots,  feed  on  the  flesh  of  homed  cattle  and  red  deer.  Even  among  the 
Lepidoptera,  many  of  those  which  spin  cocoons,  especially  Somb^cide,  aeem 
to  take  no  nourishment  in  the  perfect  state. 

325.  Many  insects  only  ea<  in  the  day,  others  in  the  eyening,  and  a  third 
division,  such  as  the  caterpillars  of  the  night-moths,  only  in  the  night. 
Most  of  them  seek  their  own  food ;  but  a  few,  namely,  the  larvs  of  bees, 
which  live  in  communities,  humble  bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  are  fed  by  tho 
perfect  insect  Many  stow  away  their  food ;  others,  indeed  the  greater 
number,  live  without  making  any  previous  supply  of  food.  The  Ivve  of 
the  catcopillar-killing  kinds  of  wasps  (^ph6gid»),  of  wild  bees,  and  of  a  few 
other  insects,  are  provided  by  their  parents  with  a  stock  of  provisions  suffi- 
cient for  their  nourishment  in  the  larva  state. 

Subseet.  4.  Distribution  and  Habits  of  Insects. 

826.  The  distribution  of  insects  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of 
plants;  the  richer  any  country  is  in  plants,  the  richer  it  is  also  in  insects. 
The  polar  regions,  which  produce  but  few  plants,  have  also  but  few  insects  ; 
whereas  the  luxuriant  vegetation  ci  the  tropical  countries  feeds  a  nnmetous 
host  of  insects.  With  respect  to  their  habitation,  insects  are  divided  into 
those  which  live  upon  land  or  water. 

327.  Those  which  live  in  the  water  either  never  leave  that  element,  or 
are  able  to  live  at  will  either  in  the  water  or  on  the  earth,  at  least  for  a 
short  time ;  for  example,  many  water-beetles.  Many  live  at  certain  periods 
of  their  development  in  water :  at  others,  on  land ;  such  as  many  sorts  of 
flies,  and  all  the  dragon-flies,  which  as  larve  and  pupss  live  in  water,  but  as 
perfect  insects  on  land,  or  in  the  air. 

328.  Land  insects  live  in  the  earth,  under  stones,  in  decayed  wood,  in 
putrid  animal  substances,  &c.  Of  these  some  pass  their  whole  lives  in 
these  places,  others  only  daring  a  particular  period  of  their  development 
The  lorvv  of  the  dung-beetle  live  deep  under  the  ground,  while  the  perfect 
insect  inhabits  the  excrement  of  animals ;  many  of  the  larve  of  flies  live  in 
carrion  or  excrement,  while  the  perfect  insect  flies  about  in  the  open  air. 
A  very  great  number  choose  the  difierent  parts  of  plants  for  their  abode,  as 
the  roots,  bark,  inner  bark,  alburnum,  wood,  pith,  buds,  flowers,  leaves,  and 
fruit.  They  change  their  abode  in  every  new  stage  of  their  dievelopment 
Thus  the  bark-beetle,  which  in  the  larva  state  lived  under  the  bark,  swarms 
in  its  perfect  state  upon  the  trees ;  the  curculio  of  the  apple-tree,  the  larva 
of  which  infests  the  bottom  of  the  apple  blossom,  crawls  on  the  trees,  or  on 
the  surrounding  ground ;  the  mining-moth,  which  as  a  larva  lives  under  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaves,  flutters  in  its  winged  state  about  the  flowers  and  leaves. 

329.  A  small  number  live  upon  other  animals^  on  the  skin,  such  as  lice,  or 
in  the  inside  of  the  body,  as  the  ox  and  horse  breeze-flies  ((E'strida).  Tho 
two  latter  leave  their  first  abode  before  entering  the  pupa  state,  which  they 
effect  in  the  earth,  and  hover  as  flies  round  the  animals  to  deposit  their  eggs 
upon  them. 

330.  Most  insects  live  solitarily^  either  without  any  definite  dwelling,  or 
they  construct  for  themselves  a  house  composed  of  various  kinds  of  vegetable 
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or  animal  matter;  for  example,  many  caterpillars.    A  few  spedes  live  in 
Metelyy  sach  as  bees,  ants,  wasps,  &c. 

331.  By  obtaining  a  general  knowledge  of  the  abodes  of  insects,  it  is 
eyident  that  the  observer  of  the  economy  of  insects  will  be  able  more  satis- 
fectorily  to  combat  many  that  are  injurious  to  him ;  as  thus  he  can,  with 
little  troable,  greatly  diminish  or  entirely  annihilate  those  which  he  has 
ascertained  to  live  in  society,  or  in  places  of  easy  access. 

Subeeet.  5.  UteM  •/  Imect*, 

332.  There  are  among  insects  no  very  inconsiderable  number  from  which 
man  derives,  in  many  respects,  immediate  and  important  uses.  We  need 
here  <mly  to  mention  the  bees  and  the  silkworm.  The  difierent  sorts  of  gall- 
nuts,  ingredients  so  essential  to  dyeing  and  the  manu&ctnre  of  leather,  are 
the  pr(>dnctions  of  several  insects,  namely,  the  gall-flies,  which  wound 
with  their  ovipositor  various  parts  of  oaks,  &c.,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  cavity,  and  which  produce  these  useful  excrescences.  The  roost 
dnnble  and  most  beautiful  red  (cochineal)  we  owe  to  a  small  insect,  the 
C60C118  cactL  Another,  nearly  allied  to  the  above-named  insect,  C6ccus 
manniparas,  is  supposed  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
joomey  out  of  Egypt,  for  they  would  have  died  of  hunger  if  they  had  not 
been  provided  with  manna,— a  sweet  nutritive  substance,  which  is  regarded 
as  idoitical  with  the  material  which,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  caused  by 
this  insect  on  the  ThoBxix  gallica  mannifera,  trickles  on  the  ground. 

333.  The  Ganthdrides,  or  Spanish  blister-flies,  are  an  essential  article  of 
msdlctne.  Many  insects  accomplish  the  fructUication  of  different  plants. 
Whole  nations  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  live  en  locusts.  Many 
mammalia,  a  number  of  birds,  amphibious  animals,  and  fishes,  live  entirely 
on  insects. 

334.  A  great  number  of  these  creatures  even  live  upon  other  species  of 
insects^  and  destroy  them :  thus  preventing  the  hurtful  from  preponderating, 
and  disturbing  the  balance  in  the  economy  of  nature.  To  these  belong 
chiefly  the  /chneum6nid»  and  spiders. 

335.  Lastly,  how  many  diseases  are  obviated,  particularly  in  warm  cH- 
mates,  by  insects  speedily  consuming  dead  anima/  subittancesy  and  thereby 
preventing  the  generation  of  noxious  gases ! 

Sabaeet.  6.  Means  ccntrivsd  by  Nature  to  Undt  the  MuUiplieation  qf  Insects, 

336.  Many  appearances  in  nature,  even  such  as  at  first  cause  anxiety  and 
care,  on  account  of  their  injurious  consequences,  are  found  to  be  in  many 
respects  highly  beneficial  and  salutary,  although  we  may  not  always  under- 
stand them.  Thus,  continued  rainy  which  in  many  respects  is  extremely 
hurtful,  contributes  greatly  to  diminish  the  number  of  noxious  insects,  and 
for  a  series  of  years  renders  them  entirely  innocuous.  This  continued  rain 
may,  for  example,  take  place  at  the  pairing  time  of  certain  insects,  which 
will  greatly  obstruct  them ;  or  at  the  time  when  the  insects  are  in  the  cater- 
pillar or  larva  state,  when  thousands  die  in  consequence  of  bad  weather, 
and  our  fields,  orchards,  and  woods  are  cleared  of  a  dangerous  enemy  for 
many  years.  Thus  in  the  spring  of  1832,  after  incessant  rain^  Kollar  saw 
the  caterpillars  of  the  white-thorn  butterfly  (i^pilio  cratsB'gi),  which  for 
many  yean  had  not  only  stripped  all  the  hedges,  but  also  done  considerable 
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injury  to  the  fraii-tfees,  dying  by  thousands,  as  if  of  a  dropsy.  The  cater* 
pillars  swelled,  became  weak,  and  died.  If  they  did  attain  the  pupa  state, 
they  suffered  from  tlie  same  evil,  and  the  perfect  insect  was  very  nux^Iy 
developed,  on  which  account  the  gardens  in  the  following  years  were  eniirdy 
spared. 

337.  LaUfrostt  are  also  very  beneficial,  as  they  entirely  deatroy  many 
insects  in  their  larva  state.  KoUar  had  an  opportunity  early  in  the  summer 
of  1833  of  observing  great  devastations  on  the  fir- trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  by  a  species  of  saw-fly  (TVnthr^o  rufa  King).  The  larva  of 
this  insect  had  attacked  certain  parts  of  a  young  forest  of  Scotch  pine,  and 
the  question  was  how  their  ravages  were  to  be  prevented  from  increasing 
next  year.  Fortunately,  in  the  month  of  May,  a  moderate  frost  set  in,  and 
thouunds  of  these  larve  were  seen  hanging  to  the  twigs,  as  if  scorched.  In 
this  manner  their  increase  was  limited  for  the  future. 

338.  A  multitude  of  insects  are  also  destroyed  by  inundatwru^  parUou- 
laily  such  as  undergo  iheir  transfi)rmations  in  the  earth,  or  live  upon  it  in 
all  their  stqges,  more  especially  if  the  inundation  happens  when  they  are 
near  their  final  transformation.  In  meadows  the  different  species  of  May- 
bugs  ( Jfeloldnthide)  su£fer  by  this  mear.s ;  in  kitchen  gardens,  the  mole- 
ericket;  in  orchards,  the  pupa  of  the  small  winter-moth  (Ge6mctra  bru- 
mkta),  when  the  water  overflows  the  gardens  late  in  the  autumn,  at  tho 
time  when  the  moth  is  usually  developed  from  the  pupa  lying  in  the  earth« 
Besides  the  means  of  preserving  an  equilibrium  by  storms,  and  the  effects 
of  the  elements,  nature  employs  a  multitude  of  others,  although  not  so 
qieedy  and  efficient,  to  the  same  end. 

339.  To  these  belong  the  enemies  of  the  destructive  insects,  which  we  meet 
with  in  aU  clsases  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Among  the  mammiferous  ani- 
mals the  bats  hold  a  conspicuous  place  for  their  destruction  of  insects.  We 
only  see  them  flying  about  in  the  twilight,  precisely  at  the  time  when  many 
moths  leave  their  hiding-places  and  hover  round  the  flowers.  As  they  live 
almost  entirely  on  insects,  they  no  doubt  devour  great  numbers  of  the 
hurtful  sorts ;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance  that 
fruit-trees  standing  near  houses,  churches,  bams,  &c.,  siifier  less  from  insects 
than  isolated  trees.  Bats  do  not  confine  themselves  to  moths,  but  eat 
the  beetles  which  fly  about  in  the  evening ;  and,  among  others,  some  of  the 
weevils  injurious  to  the  flowera  and  budis  of  fruit-trees,  as  the  Curculio 
( Anth6nomus)  pomdrum,  and  p;^ri.  These  creatures,  as  they  do  no  injury, 
should  therefore  be  carefully  preserved. 

340.  To  the  insectitforoue  mammalia  also  belong  various  sorts  of  mice,  the 
mole,  badger,  hedgehog,  squirrel,  fox,  and  w3d  swine.  Whether  the 
benefits  derived  from  them  in  this  way  counterbalance  the  mischief  which 
many  of  these  creatures  cause,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  At  all  events, 
the  squirrel  and  the  hedgehog  deserve  to  be  spared. 

341.  Birde  contribute  much  more  than  the  mammiferous  animals  to  the 
destruction  of  injurious  insects.  Many  caterpillars  know  instinctively  how  to 
conceal  themselves  from  the  birds  whidi  prey  on  them ;  in  many  their 
covering  of  stiff  hair  acts  as  a  protection  against  their  enemies ;  others 
remain  all  day  between  rolled-up  or  flatly-united  leaves,  and  only  go  out  to 
feed  at  night ;  others  find  sufficient  protection  in  the  buds,  into  which  they 
soon  penetrate.  Gregarious  caterpillars  live  while  they  are  changing  their 
skin,  and  when  they  are  going  into  the  pupa  state,  in  webs,  in  which  they 
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are  inaooeaable  to  birds.  Others  live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  even  deep 
in  the  wood.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  obstacles,  a  great  number 
aie  yearly  devoured  by  the  birds,  particularly  during  the  breeding  season. 
In  winter  a  multitude  of  birds,  driven  by  hunger  into  the  villages,  diligently 
search  the  branches  of  trees  for  the  eggs  of  many  sorts  of  moths  that  are 
glued  to  them,  and  which  yield  a  scanty  sustenance  to  these  frugal  animals, 
R6aumur  states  that  the  green-finch  tears  open  the  strong  nest  of  the  yellow- 
tail-moth  (S6mbyx  chrysorrhos'a),  and  consumes  the  young  caterpillars. 

342.  Among  the  birds  of  the  woodpecker  raee^  the  green  and  red  wood- 
peckers (Picus  viridis  and  mdjor),  the  nut-hatch  (5itta  ca^'sia),  and  the  tree- 
creeper  (Oerthia  fiimiliaris),  may  be  considered  the  most  usefiil.  Although 
these  bii^  seek  beetles  chiefly,  and  consequently  contribute  to  the  diminu^ 
tioii  of  the  long-homed  and  weevil  tribes  of  beetles,  they  also  consume  a 
number  of  caterpillars;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  also  devour 
the  h<»iey-bee. 

343.  Among  birds  of  tlie  sparrow  trib&,  the  starling  deserves  particular 
notioe.  It  lives  in  summer  chiefly  in  pastures,  but  comes  in  spring  and 
antumn  in  laige  flocks  to  the  meadows  and  orchards,  where  it  devours  a 
great  number  of  insects,  pup«,  and  larvas.  The  chafiinch  is  a  determined 
oooBumer  of  caterpillars  and  moths'  eggs.  The  titmice  are  particularly  use- 
ful, viz.  the  ox-eye  and  tom-tit;  then  the  goldfinch,  redbreast,  and  red-start, 
and  also  the  wagtails. 

344.  The  ew^eoo  also  particularly  deserves  to  be  spared ;  it  not  only  deYours 
many  of  the  smaller  smooth-skiimed  larve,  but  even  consumes  the  hairy 
Gaieipillars  of  many  moths,  particularly  of  the  JBomhfcidtB.  On  examining 
the  intestines  of  a  cuckoo,  in  the  month  of  September,  Kollar  found  therein^ 
besides  the  remains  of  various  insects,  a  great  quantity  of  the  skins  of  the 
caterpillar  of  the  large  ^6mbyx  pku,  which  is  one  of  the  laigest  European 
qwdeSy  and  has  veiy  stiff  hair.  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  was  entirely 
covered  with  hair,  but  a  dose  inspection  with  the  magnifyiog-glass  showed 
that  the  hair  vras  not  the  hair  of  the  stomach  of  the  cuckoo,  as  some  orni- 
thologists suppose,  but  only  the  hair  of  the  caterpillars.  This  bird  may 
therefore  be  of  very  essential  service  when  there  is  a  superfluity  of  the 
caterpillars  of  the  lackey  or  prooessionaiy  moths  (^6mbyx  neikstria  or 
prooeasionea). 

345.  It  is  sufficiently  knovm  that  great  service  is  rendered  by  the  whole 
laoe  of  crowe  to  meadows  and  fields.  Their  favourite  food  consists  of  the 
larvae  of  the  cockchafer,  which  are  throvm  up  by  the  plough,  and  which  they 
also  draw  ont  of  the  earth  with  their  strong  beaks.  It  is  a  wonderful  provision 
of  nature,  that  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  insects  injurious  from  their 
great  numbers  appear,  the  greatest  number  of  the  insectivorous  birds  have 
hatched  their  broods,  and  their  yoracious  young  are  ready  to  be  fed  upon 
them. 

346.  IneecHvorous  hirds  ore  also  wmetimee  granivoroue^  and  feast  readily 
on  our  fruit,  particularly  cherries ;  but  the  injury  they  cause  in  this  respect 
18  not  to  be  compared  to  the  use  they  are  of  in  destroying  insects.  At  least 
we  never  hear  of  universal  devastation  caused  by  birds,  though  we  do  by 
insects. 

347.  Among  mnpkibunu  animals  which  destroy  insects,  lizards  hold  a 
conspicuous  place.  Grasshoppers  are  the  favourite  food  of  many  qpecies. 
Frogs  and  toads  alsodevour  many  insects. 
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348.  Besides  mammalia^  birds,  and  amphibious  animals,  Natiii«,to  natoie 
(be  equUibrium  among  her  creatures,  and  particulariy  to  prevent  the  prepon- 
derance of  some  sorts  of  insects,  makes  use  chiefly  of  insects  themselves, 
namely,  those  which  feed  upon  others,  and  which  by  degrees  obtain  a  sape- 
riority  over  those  that  are  hurtful  to  us. 

349.  Thus  many  sorts  of  heetlesj  particularly  of  the  fomily  of  ground- 
beetles  (Oardbids),  destroy  a  multitude  of  the  pup«  of  moths  lying  in  the 
earth.  Many  flies,  allied  to  our  house-fly,  but  much  larger,  lay  their  eggs 
in  living  caterpillars  and  destroy  them.  But  the  most  useful  are  the  /chneu- 
mdnidae.  The  females  of  this  numerous  ftmily,  1900  species  of  which  Pro- 
feflsor  Gravenhorst  lias  described  in  Europe  alone,  lay  their  eggs  entirely  in 
the  bodies  of  other  insects. 

360.  The  manner  in  which  these  lehneumdnida  accomplish  their  work  of 
destruction  is  highly  curious  and  interesting.  All  the  species  are  furnished 
at  the  end  of  the  body  with  an  ovipositor,  composed  of  several  bristles 
attached  together,  with  which  they  pierce  the  larvas  of  other  insects,  and 
introduce  their  eggs  into  the  flesh  of  tha  wounded  animals.  In  some  this 
sting  is  l<Higer  than  the  whole  body,  sometimes  more  than  an  inch  long, 
namely,  in  those  species  which  seek  the  objects  of  their  persecution  in  the 
interior  ci  trees  or  wood  that  has  been  much  and  deeply  peifonted  by  the 
insects  which  reside  within.  They  perceive,  either  by  their  sense  of  smell 
or  by  their  antennae,  that  their  prey  ie  at  hand,  and  introduce  their  ^gs, 
not  without  difficulty,  into  the  bocties  of  the  larv»  living  in  the  wood.  Some 
attack  cateipillarB  feeding  openly  on  plants,  others  perfonne  the  various 
ezcresoenoes,  or  gall-nuts,  which  also  contain  larv» :  there  are  even  many 
flpecies,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  eggs  ot 
other  insects,  such  as  butterflies,  and  Uius  anticipate  their  destruction.  The 
eggs  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  living  insect,  and  the  young  para* 
sites^  in  the  most  literal  sense,  &tten  on  the  entrails  of  their  prey.  At  last 
the  wounded  caterpillar  sinks,  the  enemies  escape  through  the  skin  and 
become  pup»;  or  the  caterpillar,  notwithstanding  its  internal  pi^rmritp^ 
enters  the  pupa  state,  but  instead  of  a  butterfly,  one  or  more  /chneum6nid« 
appear.  To  these  wonderful  animals  we  often  owe  the  preservati<m  of  our 
orchards,  woods,  and  gram. 

351.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  /chneumdnidos,  anU^  field  or  tree  &u^, 
and  many  sorts  of  ijriderSy  contribute  greatly  to  the  extirpation  of  various 
insects. 

Subseet.  7.  Meam  devised  by  Art  far  arreting  the  Progreee  aflneeete  in  Gardens, 
or  qfdettrifying  them  there. 

352.  Ineeete  may  he  deetreyed  in  all  their  different  etagee;  in  some,  how* 
ever,  with  greater  ease  than  in  others.  Some  can  only  be  taken  or  killed 
when  in  the  perfect  state,  from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  their  ^gs,  or 
from  their  small  size,  or  from  the  short  period  which  elapses  between  the 
hatdimg  of  the  insect  and  its  maturity ;  for  example,  the  aphides.  Others 
can  only  be  destroyed  in  the  perfect  state,  with  great  difficulty ;  such  as  the 
different  butterflies.  A  great  number  of  the  insects  which  infest  British 
gardens  are  only  to  be  destroyed  in  the  larva  state ;  while  some,  such  as  the 
gooseberry-moths,  may  be  destroyed  in  every  stage.  We  shall  briefly 
indicate  the  different  practices  which  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  different 
stages,  for  deterring  or  destroying  insects,  by  the  gardener ;  leaving  particular 
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details  till  particular  inaects  come  to  be  mentioned,  when  treating  on  the 
cultore  of  the  plants  which  they  attack.  We  shall  commence  with  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  perfisct  insect,  and  take  in  succession  the  eggs,  the 
larva,  and  the  pupe. 

353.  Deterring  the  Perfici  IneecL — ^The  perfect  winged  insect  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  deterred  from  approaching  plants  by  covering  them  with  netting  or 
ganxe,  the  meshes  of  which  are  su£&cicntly  small  to  exclude  the  insect,  but 
not  too  small  to  prove  injurioos  to  the  plant  by  excluding  light  and  air.  Wasps 
and  flies  are  in  this  manner  exdbsded  from  vineries  and  peach-houses  while 
the  fruit  is  ripening.  Bunches  of 'grapes  against  the  open  wall  are  also 
protected  by  putting  them  in  bags  of  woollen  netting  or  gauze.  Choice 
plants  in  pots  are  sometimes  protected  from  wingless  insects  by  placing  the 
pot  oontaintng  the  plant  in  the  midst  of  a  saucer  which  surrounds  the  pot 
with  water,  which  it  is  found  the  insect  will  not  cross.  The  stems  of  plants, 
■oeh  as  dahlias  and  gooseberriea,  are  sometimes  protected  by  a  zone  of 
ghitinous  matter,  on  wool,  tow,  or  paper,  over  which  the  insect  will  not 
▼cntuie.  A  remarkable  mode  of  deterring  some  insects  from  entering  houses 
by  the  windows  is  described  in  the  Arddteetural  Magaxiney  vol.  ii.,  as 
practised  in  Italy,  and  known  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  This  is 
simply  to  place  before  the  openings  of  the  window  a  net  of  white  or  light- 
oolonred  thread|  the  meshes  of  which  may  be  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  flies  seem  to  be  deterred  from  entering  through  the  meshes  from  some 
inexplicable  dread  of  venturing  within.  If  small  nails  be  fixed  all  round 
the  window-frame  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  each  other,  and 
thread  be  then  stretched  across  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  network 
80  produced  will  be  equally  effectual  in  excluding  the  flies.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  the  light  should  enter  the  room  on  one  side  of  it  only ;  for  if 
there  be  a  thorough  light  either  from  an  opposite  or  side  window,  the  flics 
paas  through  the  net  without  scruple.  (W.  Spence  in  TraneacL  EntomoL 
Soeiei^  vol.  i.)  It  would  appear  to  be  a  general  principle,  that  winged 
insects  may  be  deterred  by  meshes  of  such  a  size  as  will  not  admit  them 
with  their  wings  expanded,  and  also  that  insects  will  not  enter  from  bright 
light  into  darkness,  more  especially  if  deterred  by  the  slightest  obstacle,  such 
as  the  threads  stretched  across  before  large  openings  in  Italy. 

364.  Preventing  the  Perfect  Insect  from  laying  its  Eggs. — Insects  may 
be  prevented  from  laying  their  eggs  on  plants  within  reach  by  surrounding 
them  with  a  netting  or  other  screen ;  or,  in  some  cases,  by  sprinkling  the 
plant  with  some  liquid  containing  a  very  offensive  odour.  I'hus  moths  are 
prevented  from  laying  their  eggs  on  gooseberry-bushes  by  hanging  among 
them  rags  dipped  in  gunpowder  and  tar ;  and  probably  there  are  various 
cheap  liquids  that  might  be  used  in  the  case  of  fruit-trees,  and  perhaps  even 
Ibrest-trees,  and  possibly  for  deterring  butterflies  from  depositing  their  ova 
on  the  cabbage  tribe.  Insects  which  depodt  their  eggs  in  the  soil  cannot 
easQy  do  so  when  the  soil  is  very  hard,  and  may  therefore  be  enticed  to  depo- 
sit them  in  portions  of  soil  made  soft  on  purpose.  Thus  boxes  or  laige  pots 
filled  with  rotten  tan,  sunk  in  the  soil,  form  an  excellent  nidus  for  the  eggs 
of  the  cockdiafer,  and  will  prevent  that  insect  from  laying  them  in  the  com- 
mon soil  of  a  garden.  Hoeing  or  digging  patches  of  soil  here  and  there 
throughout  the  garden  or  plantation  will  have  a  similar  ofiect,  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  after  some  weeks,  when  the  larvas  are  some  lines  in  length, 
the  soil  may  be  sifted,  and  the  insects  taken  out  and  destroyed.     While 
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loosening  the  naked  soil  uerves  as  a  tmp  for  the  cockchafer,  covering  tluit  soil 
with  straw  is  found  to  act  as  a  defence  against  them ;  and  hence  one  of  the 
lirincipal  uses  of  mulching  in  the  rosc-gaitlcus  and  trcc-nui-serics  in  tlio 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

355.  Catching  the  Perfect  Jmect^  so  as  to  pi-efcnt  it  from  depositing  its 
eggs. — Though  this  cannot  be  done  to  any  great  extent  with  winged  insects, 
such  as  tlic  butterfly,  moth,  and  some  flies,  yet  it  may  l)e  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  cockchafer,  the  roac-ljcetle,  &c.,  whicli  may  be  collected  by 
children ;  and  in  the  case  of  wingless  insects,  such  as  woo<Uliee,  ants,  and 
earwigs,  which  may  be  enticed  into  hiding-places  by  food,  or  by  other 
means.  Hay,  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and  tied  up  in  little  bundles, — 
or,  what  is  l>etter,  stuffed  into  empty  flower-pots  or  boxes, — will  attract  wood-' 
lice ;  and  the  material  may  \^  token  out  daily,  and  the  insects  destroyed, 
after  which  it  may  Ix)  replaced,  occasionally  adding  some  fresh  gratings  of 
clieese.  Ants  may  be  entrapped  by  sweetened  water  put  in  narrow-necked 
bottles  and  simk  in  the  soil ;  or,  better,  by  moist  sugar,  mixed  with  hay, 
and  put  loosely  into  flower-pots  in  the  same  manner  as  for  wood-lice. 
Earwigs  may  be  caught  by  placing  hollow  bean-stalks  in  their  haunts,  to 
which  they  will  retire  in  the  day-time,  when  tliey  can  be  shaken  oat  of  tho 
stalks  into  a  vessel  of  water.  A  simple  and  effectual  trap  for  both  wood-lice 
and  earwigs  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  the  bark  of  any  soft  rough-baiiced 
tree,  such  as  the  elm,  placed  inside  to  inside,  so  as  to  leave  in  the  middle 
between  them  a  very  slight  separation,  tying  the  two  pieces  of  bark  together 
by  a  wand  or  twig,  part  of  which  is  left  as  a  handle,  and  laying  the  trap 
where  the  insects  abound.  They  will  retire  between  the  pieces  in  tlie 
day-time,  which  can  be  quickly  lifted  up  by  the  twig  and  sliakcn  over  a 
vessel  of  water.  No  bait  is  required  for  this  trap,  the  more  tender  part  of 
the  bark  being  eaten  by  the  wood-lice  and  the  earwig.  The  same  bark-trap 
will  also  sei*vo  for  millepedes,  beetles,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  ants. 
The  most  efiective  mode  of  destroying  ants  in  frames  or  hothouses  is  by 
placing  toads  in  them.  One  toad  will  be  sufficient  for  a  fmme  or  a  hot- 
house. The  toad  places  himself  by  the  side  of  an  ant-path,  and  by  stretching 
out  his  tongue  as  the  insects  pass  him,  draws  them  in  and  devours  them.  Mr. 
'Westwood  suggests  to  us,  that,  where  ants  abound,  it  is  most  advisable  to 
watch  for  the  period  when  the  winged  nudes  and  females  swarm ;  when  this 
is  perceived,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  beating  them  down  with  the  spade, 
and  turning  up  the  nest.  By  this  means  the  coupling  of  the  sexes  is  pre- 
vented, as  weU  as  the  fonnation  of  fresh  colonies. 

35C.  Destroying  the  Perfect  Insect, — This  is  effected  in  the  open  air  by  tho 
use  of  washes  or  decoctions  in  the  case  of  tho  aphides ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  wasp,  by  hot  water  being  poured  into  its  nest,  or  sulphur  being  burnt 
in  it ;  or  by  pouring  salt  and  water  into  ants'  nests ;  or  by  Ughting  a  fire  over 
the  holes  of  burrowipg  insects,  &c.  In  plant-houses,  the  perfect  insect,  suck 
as  the  red  spider,  the  green  fly,  &c.,  is  destroyed  by  fumigation  with  tobacco- 
smoke,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  steaming,  which  is  found  to  con- 
dense the  oil  of  the  tobacco  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  The  perfect  insect 
is  also  destroyed  in  hothouses  by  the  sublimation  of  sulphur,  which  nuiy  be 
mixed  with  lime  or  loam,  and  washed  over  the  heating  flues  and  pipes,  or 
placed  on  a  hot  stone  or  plate,  or  in  a  cliafing-dish.  Dusting  the  leaves  of 
plants  under  glass  with  sulphur,  in  a  state  of  powder,  is  found  to  destroy 
the  red  spider.     Beetles,  wood-lice,  ants,  and  other  crawling  wingless 
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Insects,  are  also  destroyed  by  tempting  them  with  food  containing  poison. 
A  rem^kable  but  very  efficient  mode  of  destroying  the  vine-moth  in 
France  has  been  discovered  by  Victor  Audouin,  which  might  in  many  cases, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  adopted  in  British  gardens.  This  mode  is  founded 
on  the  practice  of  lighting  fires  during  the  night  in  vineyards,  to  which 
the  moths  are  attracted  and  bum  themselves.  M.  Audouin  has  modi- 
fied this  practice  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  which  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  efifective  results.  He  places  a  flat  vessel  with  a  light  on  the 
ground,  and  covers  it  with  a  bell-glass  besmeared  with  oil.  The  pyralis, 
attracted  by  the  light,  flies  towards  it ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  which 
it  describes  in  flying,  it  is  caught  and  retained  by  the  glutinous  sides  of  the 
bell-glasB,  where  it  instantly  perishes  by  suffocation.  Two  hundred  of  these 
lights  were  established  in  a  part  of  the  vineyard  of  M.  Delahante,  of  about  four 
acres  in  extent,  and  they  were  placed  about  twenty-five  feet  from  each  other. 
The  fires  lasted  about  two  hours ;  and  scarcely  had  they  been  lighted,  when 
a  great  number  of  moths  came  flying  around,  which  were  speedily  destroyed 
hy  the  oil.  The  next  day  the  deaths  were  counted.  Each  of  the  200  vessels 
contained,  on  an  average,  150  moths.  This  sum  multiplied  by  the  first 
number  gives  a  total  of  30,000  moths  destroyed.  Of  these  30,000  insects, 
we  may  reckon  one  fifth  females,  having  the  abdomen  foil  of  eggs,  which 
would  speedily  have  laid,  on  an  average,  160  eggs  each.  This  last  number, 
multiplied  by  the  fifth  of  30,000,  that  is  to  say,  by  6000,  would  give  for  the 
final  result  of  this  first  destruction  the  sum  of  900,000.  On  the  7th  of 
August,  180  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  same  place,  each  of  which  on  an 
average  destroyed  80  moths,  or  a  total  of  14,400.  In  these  14,400  moths 
there  was  reckoned  to  be,  not  only  one  sixth,  but  three  fourths,  females : 
bat,  admitting  that  there  was  only  one  half  females,  or  7200 ;  and,  multi- 
plying thb  by  160  (the  number  of  eggs  that  each  would  have  laid),  we  have 
a  total  of  1,080,000  eggs  destroyed.  Two  other  experiments  were  made  on 
the  8th  and  10th  of  August,  which  caused  the  destruction  of  0260  moths. 
(^Gard,  Mag.  vol.  xiii.  p.  487.) 

d57>  Luring  away  the  Perfect  Insect, — Attracting  the  perfect  insect  from 
the  plant  or  fruit  by  some  other  kind  of  food  to  which  they  give  the  pre- 
ference, and  which  is  of  less  value  to  the  gardener,  may  perhaps  sometimes 
be  effected.  Thus  honeyed  water  in  narrow-mouthed  glasses, 
BQch  as  fig.  6,  is  used  to  entrap  wasps  and  flies  from  wall-fruit ; 
and  decayed  fruit  or  small  portions  of  meat,  placed  under 
hand-glasses  in  the  following  manner,  may  be  used  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose ; — I'ake  a  common  hand-glass, — the  hexagonal  or 

any  other  form  Fig.  &  Fi9-giai§ 
will  do  (fig.  7) ;  remove  in  the 
apex  the  whole  or  part  of  three 
of  the  panes,  a,  &,  c.  Then  take 
a  second  hand-glass,  which  must 
be  of  the  same  fonn  as  the  first, 
and  place  it  on  the  roof  of  the 
first,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  one 
Fig.  7.  H^-glaiiCM  prepare  M  making  a  Jtpirap,   ^^^  coincide  with   the  sides  of 

the  other  ;  next  stop  all  the  interstices  between  the  bottom  of  the  one  and 
the  eaves  of  the  other,  at  c,/,  g^  with  moss,  wool,  or  any  suitable  substanei*, 

j2 
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Fig.  ft  Flan  ^  a  Jig  trap. 


which  wUl  prevent  the  entrance  or  exit  of  flies.     The  bottom  hand-glan 
must  rest  on  three  pieces  of  bricks,  6g.  8,  to  form 
an  opening  underneath.    The  appearance  of  the  trap 
when  completed  is  rim  ply  that  of  one  hand-glass 

above  another,  fig.  9.      Fnig- 

.ments  of  waste  fruit  are  laid  on 

the  gromid,  under  the  bottom 

hand-glass,  to  attract  the  filths, 

which,    liaving    once    entered, 

never  descend  again  to  get  out, 

but  rise  into  the  upper  glass,  and  buzx  about  under  its 

roof^  till,  fetigued  and  exhausted,  they  drop  down,  and 

are  seen  lying  dead  on  the  roof  of  the  under  glass.    One 

of  these  traps,  phiced  conspicuously  oa  the^roniid  be- 
Fig.  a  Hand-gUuttt  an-  fore  a  fruit-wall  or  hothouse,  acts  as  a  decoy  to  all 
ranged  a»  aflif-trap,    ^^^  ^^  winged  insects.  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  162.) 

358.  CoUecHng  the  Eggi  of  IruecU, — The  eggs  of  insects,  after  being  depo- 
sited on  the  bark  or  leaves  of  plants,  may  sometimes  be  collected  by  hand  ; 
for  example,  when  they  are  l^d  in  clusters  or  patches,  so  as  to  form  a  belt 
round  the  twig,  as  in  the  lackey-moth ;  or  when  they  are  coverfNi  with 
fibrous  matter,  as  in  the  J96mbyx  dispar,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  large  cinmlar 
or  oval  spots,  containing  800  or  more  each,  on  the  bark  of  trees  or  hedges, 
and  covers  them  with  a  yellow  wool.  The  eggs  of  the  yellow-tail- moth  are 
laid  on  the  leaves  of  fruit-trees,  hi  a  long  narrow  heap,  and  covered  with 
gold-coloured  hair,  whence  the  scientific  name  Bomhyn  chrysorrhoe'a,  which 
makes  them  very  conspicuous;  but  the  leaves  may  earily  be  collected, 
and  the  eggs  destroyed.  The  satin-moth,  Sombyx  sdlicis,  which,  in  its 
larva  state,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  willows  and  poplars,  often  stripping  entiro 
trees,  when  it  becomes  a  perfect  insect,  lays  its  egg^  in  July,  in  small  spots 
like  mother-of-pearl,  on  the  bark  of  the  tree ;  and  as  they  are  conspicuous, 
they  may  easily  be  scraped  off.  Practical  men  in  general  are  too  apt 
to  undervalue  the  effects  of  hand-picking,  whether  of  the  eggs  or  larvsB  of 
insects ;  not  reflecting  that  every  insect  destroyed  by  this  means,  is  not  only 
an  immediate  riddance  of  an  evil,  but  prevents  the  generation  of  a  great 
number  of  other  evils  of  the  same  kind.  Ciroumstances  have  forced  this  on 
the  attention  of  the  French  cultivator,  and  the  following  facts  will  place  the 
advantage  of  hand-picking  in  a  strong  light.  In  1887,  M.  V.  Audouin, 
already  mentioned,  was  charged  by  a  commission  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  to  investigate  the  habits  of  a  small  moth,  whose  larva  is  found  to 
be  exceedingly  injurious  in  vineyards  in  France.  During  the  month  of 
August,  women  and  childron  were  employed  during  four  days  in  ooUecting 
the  patches  of  eggs  upon  the  leaves,  during  which  period  180,900  patches 
were  collected,  which  was  equal  to  the  destruction  of  11,214,000  eggs.  In 
twelve  days  from  twenty  to  thirty  workers  destroyed  482,000  eggs^  which 
would  have  been  hatched  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  Thj 
number  of  perfect  insects  destroyed  in  a  previous  experiment,  by  an  expensive 
process,  was  only  30,000.  (Gard.  Mag,  vol.  xiii.  p.  486.)  Many  insects,  how- 
«ver,  dcporit  their  eggs  singly  or  in  very  small  quantities,  or  in  concealed  places; 
and  the  eggs  being  in  these  cases  very  small,  cannot  be  removed  by  art. 

359.  Preventing  Egge  from  being  hatched, — -Eggs,  after  being  deporited,  may 
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sometioiea  be  destroyed,  or  prevented  from  hatching,  by  the  application  of 
wtthea^or  a  coating  of  glutinous  adhesive  matter,  such  as  gum,  glue,  paste,  soft 
soap,  sulphur,  and  clay,  or  in  some  cases  day  alone.  A  mixture  of  lime  and 
water  will  not  always  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  hatdiing  of  the  eggs ; 
because,  when  the  egg  bc^^s  to  vivify  and  swell  with  the  heat  of  the  spring, 
the  lime  cracks  and  drops  off.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  when  the 
lime  is  mixed  with  soft  soap,  which  renders  it  elastic.  Water  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  20(f  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  most  insects;  and  when  these 
are  deposited  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  or  the  well -ripened 
branches  of  a  young  hardy  tree,  water  at  this  tempemturo  may  be  applied 
freely.  For  young  shoots  in  general  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  130P 
or  IGfP.  It  should  be  remembered  that  insects,  in  depositing  their  eggs, 
always  instinctively  make  choice  of  places  where  the  newly-hatched  Insect 
will  find  food  without  going  fi&r  in  searoh  of  it.  Hence  they  never  lay  them 
on  walls,  stones,  glass,  boards,  or  similar  substances ;  and  therefore  the  atten- 
tion of  gardeners,  when  searching  for  ova,  should  be  directed  much  more  to 
the  plants  which  nourish  the  insects,  than  to  the  walls  or  structures  which 
shdter  the  plants.    (See  811.) 

dGO.  Collecting  or  destroying  Larvas^ — Insects  are  much  more  injurious  to 
plants  in  their  larva  state  than  they  are  in  any  other ;  because,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (SI 2),  it  is  in  this  stage  of  their  transformations  that  they  chiefly 
feed.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  several  of  the  wingless  or  crawling 
insects,  and  certain  bugs  and  beetles,  larvn  are  in  general  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, Hecanse,  for  the  most  part,  they  live  on  those  parts  of  plants  that  are 
above  ground ;  but  some  live  on  tlie  roots  of  plants,  and  these  are  among  the 
moat  insidious  enemies  both  of  the  gardener  and  the  farmer.  The  ver  blanCj 
or  larva  of  the  cockchafer,  in  France,  and  that  of  the  wire-worm,  in  England, 
are  perhaps  the  most  injurious  of  all  underground  larve,  and  those  over 
which  the  cultivator  has  least  power.  Underground  larvce  may  be  partially 
collected,  but  not  without  much  care  and  labour,  by  placing  tempting  baits 
for  them  in  the  soil.  As  they  live  upon  roots,  slices  of  such  as  are  sweeter 
and  more  tender  may  be  deposited  at  different  depths  and  at  certain  dis- 
tances, and  the  places  marked,  and  the  soil  being  dug  up  once  a  day,  the  insects 
majF  be  picked  off  and  the  baits  replaced.  Slices  of  carrot,  turnip,  potato,  and 
apple,  form  excellent  baits  for  most  underground  larvee.  Such  as  attack  leaves 
— as,  for  example,  those  of  the  gooseberry — ^may  be  destroyed  in  immense 
qnantities  by  gathering  the  leaves  infested  by  them,  as  soon  as  the  larvae 
become  distinguishable  from  the  leaf  by  the  naked  eye.  Instead  of  this 
being  done,  however,  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  larvae  escape  the 
notice  of  the  gardener  till  they  are  nearly  full  grown,  and  have  done  most 
iii  the  mischief  of  which  they  are  capable.  Hand-picking  has  been  found 
most  serviceable  in  preventing  the  injury  caused  by  the  black  caterpillar  on 
the  turnip  leaves,  which,  in  certain  seasons,  has  proved  destructive  of  the 
entire  crop.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  cabbage  cater- 
pillars. Here,  also,  we  may  notice  the  beneficial  effects  of  picking  out  and 
destroying  young  onion  plants  infested  by  the  grub  of  the  onion-fly.  This 
ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear  sickly,  because  Uie  grubs 
arrive  at  maturity  in  a  veiy  short  time ;  and,  by  destroying  the  plant,  future 
generations  of  the  fly  are  prevented.  Grub-eaten  fiiiit  ought  also  to  bo 
picked  up  as  soon  as  it  falls  to  the  ground,  before  the  enclosed  gioib  has 
time  to  make  its  escape  into  the  earth,  and  which  it  would  do  in  a  very  sliort 
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time,  the  fruit  not  idling  until  the  grub  has  arrived  at  its  iiill  siisc.  The 
hirve  of  some  kinds  of  saw-flies  envelop  themselves  in  a  kind  of  web  in 
the  day-time,  and  only  go  abroad  to  teed  during  the  night.  Webs  of  this 
sort  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  on  tliom 
hedges,  fruit-trees,  spindle-trees,  and  a  great  many  others;  and  they  might 
readily  be  collected  by  cliildren  or  infirm  peraona,  and  thus  myriads  of 
insects  destroyed.  The  larva  may  be  destroyed,  both  in  its  infiint  and  adult 
state,  by  dashing  against  it  water  in  which  some  caustic  substance  has  been 
dissolved,  such  as  quicklime  or  potass ;  or  a  bitter  or  poisonous  infusion  majr 
be  made,  such  as  tobacco- water.  While  the  larvss  are  not  numeroua,  or  the 
plants  infested  by  them  are  tender  and  highly  valued,  they  ought  to  be  collected 
by  hand ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  larvcs  of  mining  insects,  in  which  the  larva 
is  concealed  within  the  epidermis  of  tlie  leaf,  there  is  no  way  of  destroying 
them  but  by  gathering  the  leaves,  or  crushing  the  insects  between  the  finger 
and  thumb. 

801.  Collecting  the  Pupa  or  Chtyealide. — Insects  may  be  destroyed  In  the 
pupa  state  by  collecting  their  chrysalids  or  cocoons,  when  these  are  placed 
above  ground,  as  is  most  eommonly  the  case  with  those  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies. These  are  commonly  deposited  in  crevices  in  the  old  bark  of  trees,  or 
in  sheltered  parts  of  vralls  or  buildings ;  rarely  on  young  shoots  or  in  the 
tender  parts  of  plants,  because,  when  the  perfect  insect  comes  forth,  it  no 
longer  requires  such  food.  Often  the  larva  descends  into  the  soil,  there  to 
undergo  its  pupa  state  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  destroyed  by  water- 
ing the  soil  with  boiling  water,  or  by  deep  trenching ;  the  sur&ce  soil,  con- 
taining the  insects,  being  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  As  the  eggs 
and  chrysalids  require  the  presence  of  air  for  their  vivification  and  maturity 
no  less  than  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  they  are  consequently,  when  deposited 
in  the  soil,  always  plaoed  near  tlie  surface;  and  hence  they  may  be  destroyed 
either  by  heaping  earth  on  the  surface,  or  by  trenching  or  digging  down  the 
surface  soil,  so  that  the  eggs  or  pupe  may  be  covered  at  least  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches.  How  long  vitality  will  be  retained  under  such  circum- 
stances is  uncertain.  In  destroying  the  cocoons  of  insects,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  destroy  those  of  the  insect^s  enemies,  such  as  the  cocoons  of  the 
spider,  or  those  of  the  ichneumon  flies.  These  are  sometimes  deposited  in 
heaps  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  are  individually  not  larger  than  the  egg  of  a 
butterfly.  The  gardener  ought  to  be  able  to  recognise  them,  because  they 
are  his  best  friends. 

This  general  outline  will  be  sufiicient  to  show  the  neceasity  of  every  gar- 
dener, who  would  be  a  master  of  hb  profession,  studying  the  natural  history 
of  insects,  and  more  especiaUy  of  those  which  are  Imown  to  be  injurious  or 
useful  to  him,  whether  in  the  open  garden  or  in  plant-struetnres.  It  is  only 
by  such  a  study  that  he  can  be  prepared  to  encounter  an  insect  which  he 
has  never  heard  of  before,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  devise  new  modes  of 
counteracting  the  progress  of,  or  destroying^  already  known  insects.  For 
this  purpose  we  recommend  to  his  study  the  work  of  KoUar  already  men- 
tioned, and  next  Mr.  Westwood's  Introduction  to  the  modem  Classification 
of  Insects. 

Sect.  IV. — Amphibious  Animals,  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture. 

362.  The  frag,  Rkn&  temporaria  Z..,  and  the  toad,  Bufo  vulgaris  Flem.^ 

are  found  useful  In  gardens,  because  they  live  upon  worms,  snails,  slugR,  and 
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terrestrial  insects.  The  toad  being  less  active  than  the  frog,  and  being  capahle 
of  liriDg  a  longer  period  without  food,  is  better  adapted  for  being  shut  up 
in  frames,  or  kept  in  stoves.  Botli  prefer  a  damp  and  shady  situation ;  and 
where  they  are  intended  to  breed,  they  should  have  access  to  a  shallow  pond, 
or  shady  ditch.  The  ova  of  the  frog  is  deposited  in  clusters  in  ditches  and 
shallow  ponds,  about  the  middle  of  March ;  and  the  young,  or  tadpoles,  axe 
hatched  a  month  or  five  weeks  afterwards,  according  to  the  season  :  by  the 
18th  of  June  they  are  nearly  full-sized,  and  begin  to  acquire  their  fore 
feet ;  towards  the  end  of  that  month,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  tho 
young  fiiogs  come  on  land,  but  the  toil  is  still  preserved  for  a  short  time 
afterwards.  The  common  toad  is  a  few  days  later  in  spawning  than  the 
frog.  Its  ova  are  deposited  in  long  necklace-like  chains  in  shallow  water 
In  ahady  ponds  or  ditches.  There  is  one  species,  B,  Calamita  Laurent^  the 
Natter-Jack,  which  inhabits  dry  localities,  and  is  a  much  more  active 
animal  than  the  toad,  but  much  less  common. 

363.  The  commcm  Eft,  Z#ac^rta  palustris  Zr.,  and  L»  aquations  Z/.,  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  gardens  in  damp  situations ;  and  they  live  upon 
aquatic  insects,  snails,  worms,  &c. ;  but  nevertheless,  from  their  disagree-' 
able  appearance,  we  cannot  recommend  their  introduction.  On  the  contrary^ 
we  think  they  ought  to  be  destroyed  either  by  art,  or  by  their  natural 
enemies,  such  as  the  turkey,  weasel,  &c.  The  ova  are  deposited  on  aquatio 
plants  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  toad. 

Sect.  V. — BirdSy  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture. 

Birds  are,  upon  the  whole,  much  more  beneficial  than  injurious  to  gar- 
dens ;  and  being  also  larger  animals  and  more  &iniliar  to  every  person  living 
in  the  country  than  insects,  very  little  requires  to  be  said  respecting  them. 
We  shall  briefly  notice  the  commonest  English  birds  of  the  different  orders ; 
taking  as  our  guide  Jenyns'  Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Animals, 

364.  Jtaptdres  {Seixers), — Birds  with  feet  formed  for  grasping :  food,  en- 
tirely animal  substances.  This  order  includes  the  eagle  (^quila  L.)  and  &1- 
con  (Falco  L.),  which  may  be  con;»idered  injurious  to  gai'dens  by  scaring  away 
other  birds  which  are  useful.  It  also  includes  the  sparrow-hawk  (j4oclpiter 
/ringill^rius  WilL),  which  preys  upon  the  smaller  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
and  also  on  amphibite  ;  on  which  account  it  may  be  considered  as  partly  in- 
jurious and  p{u*tly  useful.  This  may  also  be  said  of  the  kite  (ilfilvus 
/ctlnus  Sav.)  The  kestril,  or  wind  hover  hawk  (Falco  Tlnnunculus  L,)  is 
pecujiarly  valuable  for  killing  beetles,  and  it  also  destiny s  slugs  and  snails. 
It  is  peculiarly  fit  for  a  garden,  because  cats  dare  not  venture  to  attack  it. 
Tlie  white  owl,  or  barn-owl  (JSttix  fldmmea  L.)^  with  tawny  yellow 
^nnuige,  white  underneath,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  birds  of  this  order, 
because  it  feeds  principally  upon  mice,  snails,  and  slugs,  and  occasionally 
di'vours  other  small  animals,  such  as  rats,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  fisli. 
It  is  common  in  eveiy  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  comes  abroad  about  sunset, 
and  collects  its  food  during  the  night.  It  may  be  known  fi-om  the  tawny 
owl  or  wood-owl  by  screaming  in  its  flight,  but  never  hooting  like  tiiat 
species.  ^*  If  tills  useful  bird  caught  its  food  by  day,"  Mr.  Waterton 
observes,  "instead  of  hunting  for  it  by  night,  mankind  would  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  its  utility  in  thinning  the  country  of  mice,  and  it  would 
be  protected  and  encouraged  everywhere.    It  would  be  with  us  what  the 
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ibis  was  with  the  Egyptians.  When  it  has  yoang,  it  will  bring  a  moose 
to  the  nest  about  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minotes.  But  in  order  to  have  a 
proper  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  this  bird  destroys,  we 
must  examine  the  pellets  which  it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in  the  {dace  of 
its  retreat.  Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of  mice.  In 
sixteen  months  from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of  the  owl  <m  the  old 
gateway  at  Walton  Hall  was  cleaned  out,  thcro  has  been  a  deposit  of  above 
a  bushel  of  peUets."  {Essays  on  Nat  Hist,  3rd  edit.  p.  13.)  The  tawny 
owl  {Strix  ^luoo  Temm.)  with  reddish-brown  plumage,  is  found  only  in 
woods,  where  it  builds  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees,  or  amongst  ivy.  It  preys 
upon  various  small  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  it  comes  abroad  only  during  the 
night,  and  has  a  clamorous  and  hooting  note.  By  destroying  small  iHids, 
this  owl  becomes  injurious  to  the  gardener  as  well  as  useful,  and  therefore 
he  ought  chiefly  to  encourage  the  bam-owL  For  this  purpose  a  pieturesqno 
tower  might  be  formed  in  some  retired  situation  in  the  flower-gaiden  or 
shrubbery,  or  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the  kitchen-garden  wall,  like  a  watdi- 
tower,  where  it  would  prove  ornamental ;  and  a  brood  of  young  owls  might 
be  brought  to  it,  and  supplied  abundantly  with  mice  till  they  were  full-grown, 
and  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  time  to  procure  the  young  hiida 
is  about  the  end  of  April ;  or  the  eggs  might  be  procured  and  hatdied  in 
the  bark- bed  of  the  stove,  &c.  There  are  some  other  species  of  owl  occa- 
sionally found  in  England,  but  they  are  too  rare  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

365.  Insessdres  (Perdters), — Birds  with  feet  adapted  for  perching :  food, 
chiefly  insects  and  the  snmller  quadrupeds,  but  partly  fruits  and  seeds.  This 
order  includes  a  number  of  birds  which  are  interesting  to  gardeners.  The 
shrikes  (L^us  L.),  of  which  there  are  two  species,  feed  on  small  birds,  mice^ 
snails,  and  insects.  The  fly-catchers  (MuscicapsB  L.)  feed  on  insects  taken 
on  the  wing ;  and  among  these  the  cultivated  or  hive-bee  does  not  escape. 
The  water  ouzel  (Cinclus  aqu&ticus  Bechst.)  feeds  on  aquatic  insects,  and 
is  capable  of  diving  for  them.  The  missel- thrush  (7\irdu8  visclvoms  LJ) 
lives  on  insects  and  berries,  particularly  on  those  of  the  mistletoe.  The 
field-fare  (T.  pilaris  L,)  feeds  on  ha^^-s  and  other  berries,  and  also  on  in- 
sects and  worms.  The  song- thrush  (7.  musicus  L»)  feeds  on  benies,  in- 
sectS)  and  snails ;  as  does  the  blackbird  and  the  redwing  ( T,  illacus  L.^ 
The  red-breast  (Salvia  Rub^ula  Lath,)  feeds  on  insects  and  worms ;  and 
also,  when  the  food  is  scarce,  on  seeds  or  crumbs  of  bread.  The  black'-cap 
(Salvia  Atricapllla  Lath.)  lives  chiefly  on  insects;  the  wag-taU  (Ifotacllla, 
L,)  on  aquatic  insects.  The  titmouse  (Pifirus  L,)  lives  chiefly  on  insects, 
but  will  also  cat  seeds.  The  greater  titmouse  (P.  major),  when  hard 
pressed  for  food,  lives  upon  the  honey-bee ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Main, 
sometimes  destroys  great  numbers  of  them.  The  bird  ^*  seats  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  hive,  and  taps  with  his  bill  to  provoke  the  bees  to  come 
forth.  The  first  bee  that  comes  out  is  instantly  seized  by  the  middle  and 
can'ied  ofi^  to  a  tree,  and  there  beaten  against  a  branch  till  it  is  nearly  dead. 
The  bird  then  separates  the  head  and  thorax,  which  it  swallows,  from  the 
abdomen,  which  it  rejects,  as  containing  the  sting,  and  then  flies  back 
for  another  victim."  (Ladies'  Mag,  of  Gard.  vol.  i.  p.  62.)  The  bearded 
titmouse,  an  inhabitant  of  fenny  districts,  lives  on  snails  and  other  land 
molluscse.  The  lark  (^laiida  L,)  feeds  on  insects  and  small  seeds.  The 
bunting  (Emberiza  L.)  feeds  principally  on  seeds.  The  Cirl  bunting, 
found  in  Devonshire  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties,  is  said  to  feed  on 
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the  berries  of  the  jSoI^nm  Dulcamara.  The  chaffinch,  the  house-sparrow, 
the  tree-sparrow,  aud  different  other  species  belonging  to  the  genus  /Vin« 
glUa,  feed  on  insects  and  seeds ;  sometimes  on  berries ;  and  when  food  is 
scaree,  on  the  bods  of  trees.  They  also  eat  the  anthers  of  Crocuses  and 
other  q[>ring  flowers.  In  severe  winters  the  buds  of  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  tribe  are  sometimes  deyoored  by  the  common  hoose-sparrow ; 
and  this  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  it  might  be  supposed 
this  bird  would  find  food  at  all  seasons.  The  buUfinch,  cross-bill,  and 
•tailing,  live  on  insects  and  worms,  and  occasionally  grain.  The  raven 
(Cdrvus  Cbrax  L»)  lives  on  mice,  rata,  poultiy  and  other  animab,  as  well 
as  on  carrion*  The  eanion  crow  (C.  Cordne  L,)  and  the  hooded  crow  (C. 
Cdmix  7^.)  have  similar  habits.  Mr.  Waterton  considers  the  carrion  crow 
as  merely  a  variety  of  the  raven ;  ^  he  rises  long  before  the  rook,  and  retires 
to  vest  later  than  that  bird.  Indeed,  he  is  the  first  bird  on  wing  in  the 
momiqg,  and  the  last  at  night,  of  aU  our  non-migratory,  dinnial  British 
Imda.  He  feeds  voraciously  on  ripe  cherries,  and  in  autunm  eats  walnuts; 
but  he  destroys  many  worms  and  caterpillars ;  though  when  his  young  are 
in  the  nest,  he  seises  game  and  young  poultry  wherever  he  can  find  them." 
(JEfsoys  en  Nat,  Hut.)  The  rook  (Cdrvns  frugHegus  L.)  lives  principally 
on  the  grub  of  the  cockchafer,  the  wireworm,  and  other  insects;  but  will 
ooeasionally  devour  com ;  and,  during  the  winter  season,  is  vexy  destructive 
to  turnips.  The  jackdaw  (C.  jlfon^ula  X.),  the  jay,  and  the  magpie,  feed 
on  a  great  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The  woodpecker 
(Ptcns  X.),  of  which  there  are  several  species,  feeds  on  ants  and  other 
insects;  more  especially  on  the  larva  of  the  timbei^^ating  species,  which  it 
extncta  by  means  of  its  long  tongue,  after  having  perforated  the  wood  with 
its  bOl.  Neither  the  titmouse  nor  the  woodpecker,  Mr.  Waterton  observes^ 
ever  bore  into  the  hard  and  live  wood.  The  wryneck  (  K(inx  TorquUla  L.) 
lives  principally  on  ants ;  and  the  conmion  creeper  (C^sthla  fiunilii^ris  L,\ 
which  is  generally  disponed  through  the  country,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  fiuality  with  which  it  climbs  up  the  trunks  of  trees,  feeds  entirely  on 
insects.  The  nuthatch  (^tta  europa^a  L.)  lives  occasionally  on  insects, 
but  principally  on  nuts,  which  it  breaks  with  its  bill  after  having  firmly 
fixed  them  in  the  crevices  of  old  trees.  The  cuckoo  feeds  principally  on 
caterpillars  and  other  insects.  The  swallow  and  the  martin  feed  entirely  on 
insects  taken  on  the  wing ;  they  appear  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  and  depart  hi  October.  The  goatsucker  (Caprimiilgus  L.)  lives 
on  insecta,  particularly  on  cookchalers,  which  it  seizes  on  the  wing^  and  on 
batteiflies ;  but  this  bird  is  more  finequently  found  in  solitary  woods  than  in 
gardens  or  frequented  places. 

966.  The  greater  number  of  birds  which  frequent  gardens  belong  to  this 
order ;  and  while  they  do  good  by  devouring  insects,  snails,  and  worms, 
itktj  are  also  to  a  certain  extent  injurious,  by  eatuig  fruits  and  attacking 
newly-sown  or  germinating  seeds.  The  singing-birds  are  the  best  for 
destroying  soft-winged  insects,  foich  as  moths  and  butterflies.  Of  all  the 
birds  of  this  order,  perhaps  the  hedge-sparrow  is  the  most  harmlesa,  and  the 
house-sparrow  the  most  mischievous.  The  former  lives  upon  the  seeds  of 
weeds  or  other  plants  that  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it  rarely 
attacks  buds;  while  the  house- sparrow  scratches  up  newly-sown  seeds  and 
crops  the  tops  of  seedling  plants  when  they  are  just  penetrating  through 
the  surface  of  the  soU,  such  as  peas :  it  also  eats  the  smaller  fruits,  and, 
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when  other  food  is  wanting,  attacks  bads.  The  robin  derours  cnrnmts,  nioM 
especially  about  the  time  the  young  robins  leave  the  nest,  in  June,  when 
the  currants  are  beginning  to  ripen.  Blackcaps,  whitethroats,  and  bull- 
finches, eat  currants,  strawberries,  and  respbenries ;  and  of  the  latter  fruit, 
bullfinches  are  particularly  fond.  Gooseberries,  being  too  laige  for  the 
soft-billed  birds,  as  soon  as  they  ripen  are  attacked  by  blackbirds  and 
thrushes ;  and  the  fondness  of  these  birds  for  ripe  cherries  has  lixig  been 
notorious.  The  wren  and  the  fly- catcher  axe  purely  insectivorous;  and 
the  tomtits,  though  they  sometimes  destroy  buds,  yet  are  hr  more  useful 
than  injurious,  from  the  number  of  caterpillars  which  they  devour. 

3G7.  Rasores  {Scratchen), —  Birds  with  feet  not  formed  for  scraping :  food, 
chiefly  seeds  and  terrestrial  vermin.  The  ringdove,  and  difierent  other  speciea 
of  doves,  live  on  all  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds,  and,  during  severe  weather,  on 
the  leaves  of  turnips  and  other  cultivated  plants :  and  some  of  them  occasion- 
ally eat  the  smaller  snails  and  slugs.  This  is  the  case  with  the  domestic 
pigeon ;  though  it  more  frequently  lives  on  peas  and  grain.  The  turkey  livra 
on  snails,  slugs,  worms,  lizards,  frogs,  and  terrestrial  insects,  together  with 
com  and  seeds  o{  almost  every  other  kind.  The  peacock  lives  on  similar  food, 
and  wiU  even  attack  small  snakes.  The  Guinea  pintado,  the  domestic  cock, 
and  the  pheasant,  are  omnivorous,  eating  roots  as  well  as  animals,  fruits,  and 
seeds.  The  corm  of  i2an(inculus  bulbdsus,  where  it  abounds,  is  greedilx 
eaten  by  the  pheasant.  The  grouse  (T^trao  L.)  frequents  woods  of  pines, 
birch,  and  juniper,  and  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the  latter,  and  on  the  buds 
and  tender  spray  of  the  two  former.  The  black  grouse  feeds  on  berries,  and 
on  the  tops  of  heath  and  birch.  The  common  partridge  feeds  on  seeds  and 
insects,  and  especially  on  the  pupsB  of  ants.  Few  of  these  birds  concern  the 
gardener,  except  the  turkey,  peacock,  and  pheasant,  which  may  be  useful 
in  pleasure-grounds  in  picking  up  vermin. 

868.  Grallatdrei  ( FTader*).— Birds  with  legs  adapted  for  wading:  food, 
chiefly  animals  and  grain.  The  plover  (Charadrius  2/.),  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  haunts  moors  and  other  open  districts,  and  lives  on  worms  and 
insects.  The  heron  feeds  principally  on  fish  and  small  reptiles.  The  stork, 
which  sometimes  appears  in  Suffolk,  lives  on  reptiles,  insects,  small  quadru- 
peds, such  as  mice,  rats,  &c.,  and  might  be  usefully  domiciliated  in  gardens  ; 
as  might  the  crane,  as  an  ornamental  object,  and  because  it  feeds  on  aquatic 
plants,  worms,  and  small  reptiles.  The  woodcock  (5c<51<^>ax  L.),  a  winter 
visitant,  lives  on  insects  and  worms ;  as  does  the  snipe.  The  water-hen 
(Galllnula  Latk.)^  and  the  coot  (Fulica  Z.),  feed  on  a(|natic  insects,  seeds, 
and  vegetables.  The  birds  of  this  order  may  be  said  scarcely  to  concern  the 
gardener. 

369.  Natatdres  {Svoimmer*). — Birds  with  feet  adapted  for  swimming,  om- 
nivorous. The  goose  (^'nser  Bris*.)^  of  which  there  are  several  species,  and  the 
swan  (C^gnus  Meyer)  live  upon  grain  of  all  kinds,  aquatic  vegetables, 
and  grass.  The  common  gull  (Z/4rus  cdnus  L.)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea- 
coast,  but  frequents  inland  districts  during  the  winter  months,  where  it  Uvea 
upon  worms,  snails,  and  small  fish.  As  it  does  not  touch  seeds  or  vegetables 
of  any  kind,  it  is  kept  in  gardens  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  The  common 
duck  (il'nas  Boschas  L,)  feeds  naturally  on  aquatic  in<iects  and  vege^ 
tables,  fish,  and  molluscous  animals,  and  is  the  moat  useful  bird  of  this 
order  for  occasional  admission  into  gardens.  Ducks,  however,  when  placed 
in  a  garden  to  destroy  vermin,  require  to  be  wttlldrawn  once  a  day,  and 
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eiUier  starved,  or  fed  with  grain,  before  being  sent  back  again  to  eat  the 
▼enniiu 

As  a  general  ooncluwm  to  be  drawn  from  this  section,  the  gardener 
ivfll  leant  on  the  one  hand  to  be  cantious  how  far  he  destroys  birds  of  any 
kind ;  but  he  will  also,  on  the  other,  watch  the  operations  of  birds,  and 
when  he  finds  them  committing  depredations  on  newly-sown  seeds,  on  seeds 
oomii^  through  the  ground,  on  flowers,  or  on  fruits,  have  recourse  to  some 
mode  of  deterring  without  destroying  them. 

370.  The  different  nwdee  of  deterring  birds  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing : — ^Excluding  by  netting,  or  other  coverings,  supported  at  a  few  inched 
distance  from  the  rising  seedlings, fruit,  flower,  or  plant  to  be  protected ;  setting 
ap  scares,  of  different  kinds,  such  as  mock  men  or  cats,  mock  hawks  or  other 
birds  of  prey,  miniature  wind-mills  or  clapper-mills ;  lines  with  feathers  tied 
at  rq^ular  distances,  placed  at  a  few  inches'  distance  above  the  rows  of  newly- 
•own  peas,  or  other  seeds  sown  in  drills;  over  rows  of  crocuses  or  other 
dwarf  spring  flowers,  or  over  beds  or  entire  compartments.  A  system  of 
dark  worsted  threads,  placed  in  front  of  wall-trees  at  a  few  inchea?  distance 
frwa  the  leaves,  will  scare  away  most  birds ;  because,  taking  the  worsted 
atriog  for  a  twig,  and  lighting  on  it,  it  turns  round  by  the  grasp,  and  sinking 
at  the  same  time  by  the  weight,  the  bird  fidls,  and  if  this  happens  to  him  on 
a  second  attempt,  he  will  be  deterred  for  the  future.  The  following  scare  is 
founded  on  an  idea  given  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Agricul.  2d 
edit.,  p.  1112:^-Let  poles,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  be  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground,  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  garden,  each  pole  terminating  in  an  iron 
spike  six  or  eight  inches  long ;  pass  this  spike  through  the  body  of  a  dead 
hawk  in  the  direction  of  the  back-bone :  it  will  thus  be  firmly  secured,  and 
give  the  bird  an  erect  position ;  the  wings  being  free,  will  be  moved  by  every 
breeze,  and  their  unnatural  motion  will  prove  the  best  scarecrow  either  for 
ravenous  or  granivorous  birds,  more  particularly  the  latter.  Cats  are  found 
useful  in  walled  gardens  as  scares  to  birds,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 
R.  Brook,  Esq.,  of  Melton  Lodge,  near  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  has  four  or 
five  cats,  each  with  a  collar  and  light  chain  and  swivel,  about  a  yard  long,  with 
a  large  iron  ring  at  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  gooseberries,  currants,  and  rasp- 
berries, begin  to  ripen,  a  small  stake  is  driven  into  the  ground,  or  bed,  near 
the  trees  to  be  protected,  leaving  about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  the  stake  above 
ground ;  the  ring  is  slipped  over  the  head  of  the  stake,  and  the  cat  being  thus 
tethered  in  sight  of  the  trees,  no  birds  will  approach  them.  Cheny  trees  and 
wall-fruit  trees  are  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  they  successively  ripen. 
Each  oat,  by  way  of  a  shed,  has  one  of  the  largest-sized  flower-pots  laid  on  its 
ode,  within  reach  of  its  chain,  with  a  little  hay  or  straw  in  bad  weather,  and 
her  food  and  water  placed  near  her.  A  wall  of  vines  between  200  and  300 
yards  long,  in  Kirke*s  Nursery,  Brompton,  the  fruit  of  which,  in  all  pre- 
vious seasons,  had  been  very  much  injured  by  birds,  was  one  year  completely 
protected  from  them,  in  consequence  of  a  cat  having  voluntarily  posted 
herself  sentry  upon  it.  {Hort.  TVarw.  2d  series,  and  Oard,  Mag,  vol.  xiu 
p.  429.)  A  stuffed  cat  lias  also  been  found  efficacious.  Crows  and  rooks  are^ 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  deterred  frt>m  lighting  on  sown  wheats  by  piecea 
of  rsg  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  bnused  gunpowder  and  tar,  and  stuck  on  rods^ 
which  are  placed  here  and  there  over  the  field,  and  the  rags  renewed  every 
three  or  four  days.  Of  course  this  scare  only  operates  where  the  birds  have 
been  previously  accustomed  to  be  shot  at.    The  most  certain  mode  of  scaring 
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away  birds,  however,  is  to  set  boys  or  other  penons  to  wateh  and  sound  a 
wooden  c]i^>per  all  round  the  fruit,  or  seeds,  which  may  be  ripening,  or 
germinating. 

371.  The  destruction  of  birdi  is  most  judiciously  effected  by  treps,  or  by 
poisoning,  because  neither  of  these  modes  operates  like  the  gun  in  sosring 
away  others.  ^  The  report  of  fire-arms  is  terrible  to  birds ;  and,  indeed,  it 
ought  never  to  be  heard  in  places  in  which  you  wish  to  encourage  the  pre* 
sence  of  animated  nature.  Where  the  dischaige  of  fire-arms  is  strictly 
prohibited,  you  wiU  find  that  the  shiest  species  of  birds  will  soon  forget 
their  wariness,  and  assume  habits  which  peisecution  prevents  them  ftum 
putting  in  practice.  Thus  the  cautious  heron  will  take  up  its  abode  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  your  mansion ;  the  barn-owl  will  hunt  for  mice  under 
the  blazing  sun  of  noon,  even  in  the  very  meadow  where  the  hay-makers  are 
at  work ;  and  the  widgeons  will  mix,  in  conscious  security,  with  the  geese, 
as  they  pluck  the  sweet  herbage  on  your  verdant  lawn ;  where  the  harea 
may  be  seen  all  the  day  long,  now  lying  on  their  sides  to  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  the  sua,  and  now  engaged  in  sportive  chase,  unbroken  in  upon  by  enemies^ 
whose  sole  endeavour  is  to  take  their  lives."  (Eeoayt  on  Nat*  Hist,^  3d  ed.  p. 
251.)  One  of  the  simplest  bird  traps,  and  one  also  of  a  very  effectual  descrip- 
tion, is  to  smear  some  of  the  twigs  of  the  trees  in  which  they  are  expected  to 
alight  with  bird-lime.  Every  country  boy  can  suggest  the  modes  of  collect- 
ing birds  together  by  roguhir  supplies  of  food,  which  may  be  poisoned  by 
arsenic,  or  netting  may  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  pulled  down  over  the  bixds 
and  secure  them. 

Sect.  VI. — The  emaUer  Quadntpede^  conMered  with  reftrenee  to  Horti^ 

euUure, 
A  few  of  these  deserve  notice,  partly  as  the  enemies  of  gardens,  and  partly 
as  the  subduers  of  other  garden  enemies ;  and  in  order  tibat  none  deserviqg 
notice  may  escape,  we  shall  take  them  in  scientific  order. 

372.  Fera  (  Wild  Beasts).— -The  badger  (ilfeles  Cuv.)  burrows  in  the  ground 
and  comes  abroad  in  the  night  to  feed,  devouring  indiscriminately  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  martin  (ilf  ustela  Foina  L.)  inhabits  the  vicinity  of 
houses,  and  preys  on  poultry,  game,  rats,  moles,  &c.  It  breeds  in  hollow  trees. 
The  polecat  (M.  Putdrius  Z..)  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  woods  and  planta- 
tions in  sll  parts  of  the  country,  and  preys  on  game,  poultry,  eggs,  and  all 
the  smaller  quadrupeds,  amphibin,  snails,  slugs,  and  worms.  The  fisrret 
(M.  FiiTO  I..),  considered  by  some  as  the  polecat  in  a  domesticated  state, 
is  employed  to  destroy  rabbits  and  rats.  The  weaiel  (M,  vulgaris  Chnel.) 
is  common  in  the  vicinity  of  bams  and  outhouses.  It  devours  young  birds, 
rats,  mice,  moles,  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  snakes,  snails,  slugs,  &c.  Mr. 
Waterton,  after  recommending  this  animal  to  fiomen,  says:  ^'But  of  all 
people  in  the  bmd,  our  gardeners  have  most  reason  to  protect  the  weazeL 
They  have  not  one  smgle  word  of  complaint  against  it — not  even  for  dis- 
turbing the  soil  of  the  flower-beds.  Having  no  game  to  enooursge,  nor 
fowls  to  &tten,  they  may  safely  say  to  it,  ^  Come  hither,  little  benefactor, 
and  take  up  thy  abode  amongst  us.  We  will  give  shelter  to  thy  young  ones, 
and  protection  to  thyself,  and  we  shall  be  always  glad  to  see  thee.'  And 
fortunate,  indeed,  are  those  horticultural  enclosures  which  can  boast  the 
presence  of  a  weazel ;  for  neither  mouse,  nor  rat,  nor  mole,  can  carry  on 
their  projects  with  impunity  whilst  the  weazel  stands  sentinel  over  the 
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Ordinaiy,  and  uf  little  cost,  are  the  apartments  required  for  it.  A 
cart-load  of  rough  stones,  or  of  dami^ged  bricks,  heaped  up  In  some  seques- 
tered corner,  free  from  dogs,  will  be  all  that  it  wants  for  a  safe  retreat  and  a 
pleasant  dwdling.  Although  the  weazel  generally  hunts  for  food  during  the 
night,  still  it  is  by  no  means  indolent  in  the  day-time,  if  not  harassed  by 
dogs  or  terrified  with  the  report  of  guns.*  (E99ays,  &c.  p.  802.)  The  otter, 
which  inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers,  lakes^  and  marshes,  swims  and  dives  with 
great  &cility,  and  is  destructive  to  fisli,  on  which  it  preys.  The  fox  and  the 
wild  cat  prey  on  birds  and  small  quadrupeds.  The  domestic  cat  is  too  well 
known  and  too  useful  where  rats,  mice,  or  birds  are  to  be  deterred  or  de- 
stroyed, to  require  further  notice :  but  where  birds  are  to  be  preserved  or 
enoouiaged,  cats  are  their  greatest  enemies.  ^^  Cats  amongst  birds,"  Mr.  Water- 
ton  observes,  ^^  are  like  the  devil  amongst  us :  they  go  up  and  down  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour.  Asmall  quantity  of  arsenic,  about  as  much  as  the  point 
of  your  penknife  will  contain,  rubbed  into  a  bit  of  meat,  either  cooked  or  raw, 
will  do  their  business  efiectually."  The  mole  (T^pa  europs'a  L,)  burrovrs 
beneath  the  surface,  but  never  to  a  great  depth,  throwing  up  hillocks  at  in- 
tervals. It  feeds  on  worms  and  the  larvfe  of  insects,  and,  according  to  some, 
on  roots.  It  breeds  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn ;  and  as  it  carries 
on  its  operations  chiefly  in  the  night-time,  the  runs  and  hills  may  be  watched 
eariy  in  the  mormng,  and  the  animals  dug  out  wherever  they  give  signs  of 
movementi  They  may  also  be  taken  by  traps,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds ;  or  poisoned  by  putting  a  little  arsenic  in  worms,  or  in  pieces  of 
meat ;  or  by  the  use  of  nux  vomica.  They  may  also  be  caught  by  sinking 
in  their  runs  narrow-mouthed  vessels  of  water,  into  which  the  animals  will 
dcaoend  to  drink  without  being  able  to  get  out  again ;  or  these  vessels  may 
have  false  covers  similar  to  those  set  in  the  runs  of  rats.  The  shrew  (5drex 
£>.),  of  which  there  are  three  species,  inhabits  gardens,  fields,  and  hedge- 
rows, and  preys  on  insects,  and  also  on  vegetable  substances.  It  may  be 
caught  by  a  water-trap  in  the  same      _^^^-^- 


r  as  the  mole,  or  by  an  inverted  y;*-7^^ 
flower-pot  sunk  in  the  soil,  and  slightly  M>]^^^^ 
oovered  with  litter  or  leaves,  ^g.  10,  or  ^ 
sabdued  by  employing  some  of  its  uatu-  §^ 
ral  enemies.    The  hedgehog  (.Erindceus 
X.)  resides  in  hedges,  thickets,  &c.,  re-  ^; 
maining  concealed  in  the  day-time,  but : 
eoming  abroad  at  night  in  quest  of  *! 

WOrmS^  unitilft^  slugs,  and  even  frogs  and  Fig*  lO*  InverUdJtower-pcit/itr  catching  micc» 

Slakes.  It  idso  lives  on  roots  and  fruits.  Hedgehogs  are  occasionally  kept 
in  gardens  for  destroying  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  snails,  slugs,  and  worms ;  and 
in  kitchens,  for  devouring  beetles,  cockroaches,  woodlioe,  and  other  terrestrial 
insects.  Care  is  requisite,  however,  that  they  are  not  annoyed  by  cats, 
which,  though  they  cannot  devour  them,  will,  if  not  prevented,  soon  force 
them  to  quit  a  habitation  which  is  not  natural  to  them.  The  spines  of  the 
hedgehog  are  soft  at  its  birth,  and  all  inclining  backwards ;  but  they  become 
hard  and  sharp  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  bat,  of  which  there  are  several 
i^edes  indigenous,  lives  entirely  on  insects  caught  on  the  wing.  It  fi>rms 
the  natural  food  of  the  owL  The  dog,  which  belongs  to  this  order,  is  well 
known  in  gardens  and  country  residences  fer  his  property  of  watchmg  and 
attacking  rats  and  other  vermin. 
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373.  Glires  {Dormice), — The  common  oquirrcl  feeds  on  birds,  acorns,  nnte, 
and  other  fruits ;  and  though  he  is  very  ornamental  in  woods,  he  should  be 
but  sparingly  admitted  into  pleasure-grounds.  The  dormouse  lives  on  similar 
fruit  to  the  squirrel,  and  builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  The  field-mouse 
may  be  caught  and  subdued  in  the  same  manner  as  the  shrew.  The  field- 
mouse  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  had  become  so  destructive  in  1813,  that  after 
trying  traps,  baits  with  poison,  dogs,  cata,  &c.  with  little  success,  at  last  the 
plan  of  catcMng  it  by  holes  was  hit  upon*  These  holes  were  made  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  about  the 
width  of  a  spade  at  the  top,  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  three  or  four  inches-longer  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  The  object 
was  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  hole  three  or  four  inches  wider  evety  way  than 
the  top,  and  the  sides  firm,  otherwise  the  mice  would  run  up  the  sides  and 
get  out  again.  The  holes  were  made  at  twenty  yards  apart  each  way,  over  a 
surface  of  about  3200  acres :  30,000  mice  were  very  soon  caught,  and  the 
ground  was  freed  from  them  for  two  or  three  years.  As  many  as  fifteen 
have  been  found  in  a  hole  in  one  night ;  when  not  taken  out  soon,  they  fell 
on  and  ate  each  other.  These  mice,  we  are  informed,  used  not  only  to 
eat  the  acorns  when  newly  planted,  but  to  eat  through  the  stems  of  trees 
seven  and  eight  feet  high,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter :  the  part 
eaten  through  was  the  collar,  or  seat  of  life.  {BiUingtons  Fact*  on  Oakt  and 
TrtM^  <SfC.  p.  43.)  The  black  and  the  brown  rat  are  omnivorous,  and  the 
latter  takes  occasionally  to  water  and  swims  readily.  Both  are  extremely 
difficult  to  extirpate,  and  the  various  modes  of  entrapping  them  are  too 
numerous  and  well  known  to  require  description  here.  The  hare  feeds 
entirely  on  vegetables,  and  is  very  injurious  where  it  finds  its  way  into 
gardens  and  young  plantations.  It  eats  the  bark  of  several  trees,  and  is 
particularly  fond  of  that  of  the  Laburnum.  Vaiioos  mixtures  have  been 
recommended  for  rendering  the  bark  of  young  trees  obnoxious  to  the  hare, 
and  an  ointment  composed  of  powdered  sloes  and  hogs'^lard  is  said  to  prove 
effectual.  Stale  urine  of  any  kind,  mixed  up  with  any  glutinous  matter 
that  will  retain  it  on  the  bark,  has  also  been  recommended.  The  rabbit  is 
more  injurious  to  gardens  than  the  hare,  because  it  is  much  less  shy,  and 
much  more  prolific.  It  may  be  deterred  from  injuring  the  bark  of  trees  by 
the  same  means  as  the  hare,  and  from  eating  pinks,  carnations,  and  other 
evergreen  herbaceous  plants,  by  surrounding  diein  with  a  tarred  thread  sup- 
ported by  sticks  at  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  ground ;  or  by 
a  fence,  formed  of  wires  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  placed  upright, 
with  the  tops  pointing  outwards,  the  wires  being  connected  by  one  horizontal 
wire  at  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  middle.  When  hares  or  rabbits  are 
to  be  excluded  firom  pleasure-grounds,  a  wire-wove  fence  is  requisite ;  and 
where  it  )a  intended  that  the  efiPect  of  the  irregularity  of  the  margin  of  the 
plantation  should  not  be  impaired  by  the  formality  of  a  fence  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  as  close  as  basket-work,  and  consequently  more  like  a  fence  of 
boards  painted  green,  than  an  invisible  fence,  which  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  mode  is  to  have  three  parallel  lines  of  fences,  two  or  three  yards  apart. 
The  outer  fence  may  consbt  of  iron  posts  and  rods,  no  closer  together  than 
is  necessary  to  exclude  horses,  cattle,  and  deer;  the  second  fence  should  be 
such  as  will  exclude  sheep ;  and  between  tliis  fence  and  the  outer  one  there 
may  be  several  laige  bushes,  or  low  trees,  with  branches  reaching  to  within 
the  height  of  a  sheep  from  the  ground.    The  third  fence  need  not  be  more 
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than  two  feet  high,  with  an  iron  wire  about  a  foot  higher  along  the  top, 
taid  with  the  wires  sufficiently  close  together  to  exclude  hares  and  mbbits ; 
and  between  this  fence  and  the  sheep-fence  there  may  be  several  shrubs, 
with  their  branches  resting  on  the  ground.    Thus,  by  the  distribution  of  the 


Tig.  II.  TripU/enee ;  a,/or  excluding  cattle ,-  b,  theep  fence  ;  c,  hare  and  rdtbit/enee. 

msterials  which  commonly  form  one  fence  into  three  fences,  the  outer  maigin 
of  the  plantation  may  be  made  to  appear  as  free  and  irregular  as  if  there 
were  no  fence  at  ail.    See  fig.  11. 

374.  Unguldia  {Hoofed  Animahi), — The  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  deer« 
the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  hog,  belong  to  this  order ;  and  the  means  orpro« 
tecting  gardens  against  them,  or  of  using  the  animals  or  their  manure  so  as 
to  beisome  subservient  to  gardens,  are  well  known,  and  already  pointed  out 
In  the  Svburban  Architect  and  Landscape  Gardener^  and  in  our  chapter  ou 
Manures,  p.  56. 


CHAPTER  VJ. 


DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  OP  PLANTS,  CONSIDERED  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  HORTICULTURE. 

Thbrb  are  various  diseases  and  accidents  to  which  plants  are  liable,  some 
of  which  come  little  under  the  control  of  the  gardener,  and  others  he  can 
avert  or  subdue.  The  principal  diseases  which  affect  garden-plants  are  the 
eanker,  nuldew,  gum,  honeydew,  and  flux  of  juices. 

375.  The  canker  cliiefly  affects  fruit-trees,  and  of  these  perhaps  more 
particularly  the  apple ;  and  some  apples  are  constitutionally  more  liable  to 
disease  than  others, — for  example,  the  Ribston  Pippin.  The  canker  exhibits 
itself  in  small  brown  blotches,  which  afterwards  become  ulcerous  wounds,  on 
the  surface  of  the  bark,  and  soon  extend  on  every  side,  eating  into  the  wood^ 
and  sooner  or  later  becoming  so  large  as  ultimately  to  kill  the  tree.  The 
eauses  generally  assigned  are,  the  unsuitableness  of  the  soil,  the  unpropitious- 
I  of  the  climate,  and  the  unfavourableness  of  the  seasons ;  and  here  the 
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matter  generally  rests.  Now,  though  we  rannot  make  a  soil  just  as  we  would 
wish,  still  its  improvement  is  within  our  influence ;  and  though  we  cannot 
change  the  climate  in  our  neighbourhood,  we  can  at  least  accommodate  our 
operations  to  its  character.  A  tree  pknted  in  a  proper  manner,  with  its 
collar  little,  if  anything,  beneath  the  surface,  in  a  deep  friable  loam,  resting 
upon  a  dry  bottom,  and  where  the  climate  is  moderately  farourable,  will 
seldom  show  any  sign  of  canker.  Whenever  a  tree  is  planted  deep, — ^that  is, 
when  the  collar  is  buried  a  foot  or  more  beneath  the  surfiice, — ^there  the 
canker  will  be  apt  to  appear,  however  &vourable  other  circumstances  may 
be.  .  This  ^tness  to  canker  will  be  increased  almost  to  certainty,  if  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  dug,  or  trenched,  and  supplied  with  rank  manure 
near  the  tree,  as  then,  being  forced  to  obtam  its  nounshment  from  a  greater 
depth,  it  will  require  a  higher  temperature  and  more  sunlight  to  inspissate 
and  elaborate  its  crude  juices. 

376.  To  prevent  canker^  where  good  soil  is  only  of  veiy  moderate  thick- 
ness, and  where  the  subsoil  is  a  ferruginous  gravel,  or  a  stiff  cold  day,  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  drain  the  ground  and  plant  upon  the  surfece ;  but  the 
trees  slionld  be  set  on  the  top  of  mounds  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  above 
the  surrounding  level,  and  from  four  to  eight  fleet  in  diameter;  the  bottom 
of  these  mounds  being  covered  with  some  haid  substance,  such  as  stone, 
olate,  &c ,  to  prevent  the  roots  descending,  and  to  lead  them  out  as  it  were 
In  a  horizontal  direction.  No  manure  whatever  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  unless  it  should  be  very  poor  indeed  :  but  it  may  be  applied 
as  a  mulching  round  the  mound,  which  will  tend  to  keep  the  roots  sufficiently 
moist  and  also  near  the  surface.  If  these  points  were  attended  to,  we  should 
hear  little  of  canker,  unless  in  places  naturally  very  damp,  where  more 
than  a  fair  average  of  rain  Mis ;  or  where,  from  the  prevalence  of  donds, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  sunshine.  In  such  places  the  shoots  grow  so  luxu- 
riantly during  summer,  that  they  are  yet  soft  and  spongy,  and  filled  with 
crude  juices  in  the  end  of  autumn.  The  frost  sets  in,  freexes  these  juices, 
bursts  the  sap-vessels,  and  the  decay  of  the  shoots,  or  brown  blotches^  and 
ultimate  canker,  are  the  consequence.  The  only  preventive  in  such  cases  is 
to  plant  on  hillocks,  and  in  soil  made  light  and  poor :  the  wood  will  then 
be  less  luxuriant  and  better  ripened. 

S77*  What  has  been  said  respecting  the  prevention  of  canker  will  alao 
apply  to  its  cure.  No  scrubbing,  scraping,  or  anointing  will  be  of  the  least 
use.  Cutting  down  the  trees  and  allowing  them  to  shoot  afresh  may  be  of 
benefit,  if  the  canker  has  been  produced  by  one  very  wifiivourable  season ; 
graftmg  them  with  hardier  sorts  will  succeed,  if  the  evil  arises  from  nnfo- 
vourableness  of  climate ;  but  neither  of  these  methods  will  be  of  permanent 
benefit,  when  the  evil  proceeds  fix>m  soil  or  deep  planting.  In  such  cases^ 
where  the  trees  are  very  bad,  the  best  method  is  to  destroy  them  gradually, 
and  plant  young  ones  in  a  proper  manner,  leaving  some  of  the  old  trees  until 
the  young  ones  commence  bearing.  If  the  trees  are  not  very  old,  nor  yet 
too  for  gone,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  them  up  carefully,  cut  away  all  the 
cankered  wood,  plaster  up  all  the  wounds  with  a  compound  of  clay  and  cow- 
dung,  plant  them  in  fresh  soil  on  hillocks,  and  give  no  manure  unless  what 
is  supplied  for  mulching.  Such  trees  idll  generally  become  quite  free  of 
disease  and  bear  splendid  crops.  A  number  of  years  ago,  in  a  large  kitchen- 
garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  great  number  of  fruit-trees  were 
dispersed  in  the  different  quartere  in  a  mi8i>rable  state  from  canker.    The 
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gardener  appiopriated  a  quarter  io  the  garden  for  the  reception  of  these 
tiees ;  had  the  ground  thrown  mto  wide  and  high  ridges :  on  the  top  of  these 
ridges  the  trees  were  planted,  and  last  sammer  they  presented  a  fine  healthy 
appearance,  and  were  well  stocked  with  good  fruit.  The  soil  was  a  stiff 
clayey  loam. 

37^  The  gum^  by  which  is  meant  an  extraordinaiy  exudation  of  that 
secretion,  takes  place  chiefly  in  stone-fruit  trees,  such  as  the  Peach,  Cheny, 
Flam,  &c,  from  a  cut,  bruise,  bend,  or  other  yiolent  disruption  of  the  tissue, 
or  by  injudicious  pruning;  often,  however,  without  any  visible  cause.  The 
gum  on  the  young  shoots  of  Peach-trees  is  analogous  to  the  canker  on  Apple* 
trees,  and  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  cold  wet  soil,  or  a  cold  wet  dunate.  Trees 
subject  to  this  disease  will  live  many  years,  and  bear  abundantly,  though 
sometimes  they  axe  destroyed  by  it»    For  the  gum  we  know  of  no  remedy. 

379.  Mildew  appears  m  the  form  of  a  whitish  coating  on  the  surfiice  of 
leares,  chiefly  <m  those  of  herbaceous  plants  and  seedling  trees.  Deficiency  of 
nutriment  isfiivourable  to  the  production  of  mildew ;  it  seems  also  to  prefer 
Raucous-leaved  plants^as  the  Swedish  Turnip,  Rape,  and  Peas,  which  are  par- 
ticularly subject  to  it  in  dry  weather.  Some  vp^l<^iies  of  fruit-trees  are  more 
liable  to  mildew  than  others;  for  instance,  the  Royal  George  and  the  Royal 
Chaiiotte  Peaches  are  oflen  attacked,  when  other  sorts,  growing  contiguously, 
are  free  from  the  disease.  The  mildew  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  innu- 
merable plants  of  a  minute  fungus,  the  seeds  of  which,  floating  in  the  air,  find 
s  suitable  nidus  in  the  state  of  the  surfiice  of  the  ka^  and  root  into  its 
stomata.  Thb  fiivourable  state  for  the  appearance  of  the  disease  seems  to 
be  promoted  by  various  circumstances.  It  sometimes  proceeds  from  a  ten- 
derness in  plants,  produced  from  sowing  or  planting  too  thick.  It  exhibits 
itself  in  a  season  of  dry  weather,  when  the  leaves  become  in  a  languid  state, 
produced  often  by  the  rootsbeing  prevented  from  drawing  moisturefrom  below, 
by  injudicious  surfiice  watering.  It  also  shows  itself  after  a  season  of  wet 
weather,  if  the  drainage  is  defective,  and  the  leaves  have  become  surcharged 
with  crude  juices.  More  especially  does  it  present  itself  in  either  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  roots  and  brsuches  of  a  plant  are  placed  very  difierently 
relatively  to  moisture  and  temperature.  For  instance,  it  is  very  apt  to 
make  its  appearance  in  a  peach-house,  if  the  border  shoidd  be  cold  and  wet, 
and  the  top  of  the  tree  in  a  warm  arid  atmosphere.  The  same  eflfect  will  be 
produced  when  the  atmosphere  is  genial  and  moist,  and  the  border  allowed 
to  become  too  dry.  Cucumbers  grown  in  Pine  stoves,  will  often  become 
much  infestea  with  mildew  in  the  winter  months ;  because  unless  the  pines 
should  be  in  fruit,  they  wiU  neither  enjoy  the  requisite  temperature,  nor 
a  sufficiently  moist  atmosphere.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  disease  proceeds 
from  the  soil  being  exhausted ;  from  containing  too  much  inert  carbonaceous 
matter,  or  becoming  soured  or  sodden  from  want  of  drainage.  In  such  cases 
trees  are  oftoi  completely  cured  by  replanting  properly  in  firesh  soil.  The  best 
temporary  specific  for  arresting  the  disease,  is  wa^iing  the  afiected  parts 
with  a  composition  of  water  and  flower  of  sulf^ur.  If  the  plants  are  tender, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  shake  the  sulphur  in  a  state  of  powder  on  the  afiected 
parts  when  dry.  In  both  cases  it  will  bo  necessary  to  guard  against  bright 
sunshine,  by  partial  shading.  In  some  cases  the  labour  of  sulphuriog  may 
be  di^nsed  with,  by  at  once  cutting  off  the  affected  leaves  and  shoots. 
Where  the  mildew  is  liable  to  be  produced  by  drought,  it  may  frequently 
be  prevented  by  copiously  watering  the  soil,  by  which  the  late  Mr.  Knight 
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fyreyented  this  diaeaae  from  attacking  his  late  crops  of  Peas.  Tlie  mst 
in  com  crops  is  prodoeed  by  a  fdngns  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mUdew ; 
but  as  it  chiefly  concerns  the  i^culturist,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Professor 
HensloVs  Report  of  the  Digeasei  qf  Wheats  Jour,  Ag.  Soe,  Eng.^  voL  ii.  p.  1. 

380.  Honey  dew  is  a  sweet  and  clammy  exudation  from  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  during  hot  weather,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  thickening  of  the  circulating  fluids  in  the  leaf,  which  being  nnsble  to 
flow  back  into  the  bark  with  their  accustomed  rapidity,  the  sugary  paiis  find 
their  way  to  the  surfiice.  The  disease  b  common  in  the  Oak,  Beech,  Thorn, 
and  in  many  other  plants.  Hitherto  no  remedy  has  been  applied  to  it  in 
general  cases,  as  though  it  weakens  plants  it  seldom  kills  them.  When, 
however,  it  appears  on  plants  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  for  instance,  in  a 
peach-house,  or  on  a  peach-wall,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  applying  the 
syringe  or  garden-engine,  and  even  rubbing  it  ofi^  the  leaves  if  necessary, 
otherwise  the  shoots  or  branches  affected  will  be  apt  to  be  destroyed.  Some 
persons  suppose  the  honey  dew  to  be  occasioned  by  the  aphidca,  as  the 
ezuvi»  of  those  insects  are  often  found  on  leaves  affected  with  this  disease. 

381.  BHght  is  a  term  which  b  very  generally  applied  to  plants  when  under 
the  influence  of  disoase,  or  when  attacked  by  minute  fungi  or  insects.  In 
some  cases  the  continued  action  of  dried  air,  and  cold  finosty  winds,  preventing 
the  flow  of  the  sap,  may  bring  on  a  disease  which  might  be  called  blight, 
exclusive  of  either  the  action  of  insects  or  of  fungi ;  but  by  fiir  the  greater 
number  of  instances  of  what  is  called  blight  are  produced  by  these  two  causes. 
In  general  the  fungi  may  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  powdered  sulphur, 
and  the  insects  by  some  of  the  different  means  that  have  been  already  pointed 
out  (352  to  361). 

383.  Flux  qf  Juices. — Under  this  term  are  comprehended  the  bleeding,  or 
flow  of  the  juices  of  tlie  vine  and  other  plants,  when  accidentally  wounded, 
or  pruned  too  early  in  autumn,  or  too  late  in  spring ;  and  the  dischaige  of  tho 
descending  sap,  or  the  cambium,  in  a  putrid  state  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  which  frequently  happens  in  elm-trees,  and  is  incurable.  The  flux  of 
the  rising  juices  seldom  does  much  injury,  and  may  generally  be  prevented 
by  pruning  before  the  sap  is  in  motion. 

383.  The  acddeiUs  to  which  plants  are  liable  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
plants  being  broken  or  bruised,  and  the  general  remedy  is  amputation  of  the 
parts.  When  the  section  of  amputation  is  large,  it  is  best  to  cover  the 
wound  with  some  adhesive  composition,  which  will  exclude,»the  weather, 
and  not  impede  the  growth  of  the  baik  over  the  wound ;  but  this  subject 
will  be  noticed  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  treat  of  pruning. 

384.  A  number  of  other  plant  diseases  have  been  described  and  named  by 
writere  on  Botany,  but  they  are  of  very  little  interest  to  the  practical  gar- 
dener, because  they  rarely  occur  when  plants  are  properly  treated,  or  occur 
only  in  old  age,  or  in  a  state  of  natural  decay ;  or  because,  when  they  do  occur, 
they  seldom  admit  of  any  remedy.  Those  diseases  to  which  some  plants 
are  more  liable  than  others,  will  be  mentioned  when  these  plants  are  treated 
of;  for  example,  tho  rot  in  the  Hyacinth,  the  dropsy  in  succulents,  the  blis- 
tering of  the  leaves'  in  Peach-trees,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ZMPLRJCENTS  OF   H0RTI0I7LTUBB. 

385.  With  the  progrcsB  of  gardening  a  great  many  toohy  instrumenUy 
utentUt,  maMneSj  and  other  articles^  have  been  invented  and  recommended ; 
and  some  of  these  are  without  doubt  considerable  improvements  on  those 
previoasly  in  use;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  would  be  rather  im- 
pediments than  otherwise  in  the  hands  of  an  e^cpert  workman.  The  truth 
is,  that  for  all  gardening  in  the  open  air,  and  without  the  use  of  pots  for 
growing  plants,  or  walls  or  espaliers  for  training  trees,  the  only  essential 
instrument  is  tlic  spade.  There  is  no  mode  of  stirring  the  soil,  whetlier  by 
picks,  forks,  or  hoes,  which  may  not  be  performed  with  this  implement. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  dibber,  or  trowel,  or  perforator  (in 
planting  or  inserting  stakes) ;  instead  of  the  rake  and  the  roller  in  smoothing 
a  sorface  and  rendering  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  smallest 'seeds  ;  and 
after  these  are  sown,  the  spade  may  be  employed  to  sprinkle  fine  earth  over 
them  as  a  covering,  by  which  indeed  that  operation  may  be  performed  more 
perfectly  than  by  ^  raking  in."  The  only  garden  operation  on  the  soil  which 
cannot  be  performed  ^th  the  spade,  is  that  of  freeing  a  dug  surfiioe  from 
atcmes,  roots,  and  other  smaller  obstructions,  which  are  commonly  ^'  raked 
olf ;"  but  as  the  removal  of  small  stones  from  the  soil  is  of  very  doubtful 
utility,  and  as  at  all  events  these  and  other  obstructions  can  be  hand- 
picked,  the  rake  cannot  be  considered  an  essential  garden  implement.  The 
pruning-knife  might  in  general  be  dispensed  with  in  the  training  of  young 
trees,  by  disbudding  witi^  the  finger  and  thumb ;  but  as  the  brandies  of 
grown-up  trees  frequently  die  or  become  diseased,  and  require  cutting  ofi^, 
the  pruning-knife  may  be  considered  the  most  essential  implement  next  to 
the  spade ;  and  with  these  two  implements  the  settler  in  a  new  country 
might  cultivate  ground  already  cleared  so  as  to  produce  in  abundance  every 
vegetaUe  which  was  found  suitable  to  the  climate  and  soil. 

386.  But  though  a  garden  of  the  simplest  kind  may  be  cultivated  with 
no  other  implements  than  a  spade  and  a  knifo,  yet  for  a  garden  containing 
the  improvements  and  refinements  common  to  those  of  modem  times,  a 
considerable  variety  of  implements  are  necessary  or  advantageous.  Some 
of  these  are  chiefly  adapted  for  operating  on  the  soil,  and  they  may  be 
designated  as  tools ;  others  are  used  chiefly  in  pruning  and  training  plants, 
and  may  be  called  instruments ;  some  are  for  containing  plants  or  other 
roots,  or  for  conveying  materials  used  in  cultivation,  and  are  properly  uten- 
als ;  while  some  are  machines  calculated  to  abridge  the  labour  of  efiectingone 
or  more  of  these  difierent  purposes.  We  shall  arrange  the  whole  in  groups 
according  to  their  uses,  previously  submitting  some  general  observations. 
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Sbct.  1.^-Genera/  Obiervations  on  the  Construction  and  U$e9  of  the  Impie 
menu  used  in  Horticulture, 

Implements  may  be  oonaidered  with  refeienoe  to  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  act,  the  materiak  of  which  they  are  constracted,  their 
presenration  and  their  repairs. 

387.  AU  tools  and  instraments,  considered  with  reference  to  themeckanieal 
prineipies  on  whidi  they  act^  may  he  reduced  to  the  lever  and  the  wedge ; 
the  latter  sernng  as  the  penetrating,  separating  or  cutting,  and  sometimes 
the  carrying  part ;  and  the  former,  as  the  medium  through  which,  by  motion, 
fbroe  b  communicated  to  tlie  latter.  All  the  different  kinds  of  qwdes, 
shovels,  and  forks  have  their  wedges  in  the  same  plane  as  the  leven ;  all 
the  different  kinds  of  pickS)  hoes,  and  rakes  have  their  wedges  fixed  at 
light  angles  to  the  levers.  The  blades  of  knives  and  saws  are  no  leas 
wedges  than  the  blades  of  spades  or  rakes,  only  their  actions  axe  somewhat 
more  complex ;  every  tooth  of  the  saw  acting  as  a  wedge,  and  the  ahaip 
edge  of  a  knifo  consisting  of  a  series  of  teeth  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  reality  separating  a  branch  by  being  drawn  across 
it,  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  saw.  The  series  cf  combinationa 
which  constitute  machines,  when  analysed,  may  be  reduced  to  leven, 
iulcrums,  and  inclined  planes ;  and  utensils  depend  partly  on  mechanical 
construction,  and  parti}'  on  chemical  cohesion.  It  is  only  by  understanding 
the  principles  on  which  an  implement  is  constructed  that  that  part  can  be 
discovered  where  it  is  most  vulnerable  when  used,  or  most  liable  to  decay 
from  age.  In  all  tools  and  instruments  the  vulnerable  point  is  the  fulcrum 
of  the  lever,  or  the  point  where  the  handle  is  connected  with  the  Uade  or 
head.  Another  reason  why  failure  generally  takes  place  in  that  part  is,  that 
the  handle  is  there  generally  pierced  with  a  nail  or  rivet,  which  necessarily 
weakens  the  wood  by  breaking  off  or  separating  a  number  of  the  fibres.  In 
general,  the  power  or  efficiency  of  any  tool  or  instrument,  supposing  it  to 
be  properly  constructed,  is  as  its  weight  taken  in  connexion  with  the  motion 
which  is  given  to  ii  by  the  operator.  Hence  stropg-made  implements  of 
every  kind  are  to  be  preferred  to  light  ones;  and  this  preference  will  be  found 
to  be  given  by  all  good  workmen. 

388.  In  the  eonstrueOon  of  implements,  the  levers  or  handles  are  for  the 
most  part  made  of  wood,  and  the  wedges  or  operating  parts  of  iron  or  steeU 
The  wood  in  most  general  use  for  handles  in  Britain  is  ash ;  and  next  to  the 
ash,  oak :  but  for  lighter  tools,  such  as  the  hoe,  rake,  the  scraper,  besom, 
&c.,  pine  or  fir  deal  is  sufficient.  Handles  to  implements  are  of  four  kinds : 
first,  cylindrical  and  smooth  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  as  in  the  hoe, 
rake,  &c. ;  second,  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so,  but  dilated  at  one  or  at  both 
extremities,  as  in  the  pick,  hatchet,  &o.,  such  handles  being  called  helves ; 
third,  cylindrical  and  smooth,  but  with  a  grasping  piece  at  one  end,  as  in 
the  spade,  shovel,  &c  ;  and  fourth,  angular  or  rough  throughout,  as  in  the 
pruning*knife,  hammer,  hedgebill,  &c  The  reasons  for  these  forms  of 
handles  are  to  bo  found  in  the  manner  of  using  the  implements :  one  hand 
of  the  operator  is  run  rapidly  along  cylindrical  handles,  as  in  the  hoe  and 
rake ;  in  the  dilated  handles,  one  hand  slides  along  between  twu  extremitiea 
till  it  reaches  the  dilated  part  of  the  head,  which  wedges  firmly  into  the 
hand ;  and,  this  dilated  part  being  in  the  direction  of  the  operating  part  of 
the  tool,  adds  considerably  to  its  strength.      This  is  the  case  in  the  pick,  and 
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in  the  hatchet,  in  which  implementa,  without  the  diktions  at  both  extre* 
mitaes  of  the  handle,  as  well  as  in  some  degree  in  tlie  middle  part,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  opeiator  to  bring  down  an  ohlique  blow  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  Without  the  croas-pieoe  or  perforated  handle  of  the  spade,  the 
operator  could  not  easily  lift  a  spitful  or  turn  it  over ;  and  hence  we  find, 
that  in  using  the  Flemish  and  other  Continental  spades,  that  haye  no  grasping 
piece  at  one  end,  the  operator  never  attempts  to  turn  over  the  spitful,  but 
neiely  throws  it  from  him  in  such  a  manner  that  the  surface  fidls  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  No  pruning-knife  or  hedgehill  could  be  grasped 
firmly  in  the  hand  if  it  were  cylindrical ;  and  unless  these  instruments  are 
held  firmly,  it  is  impossible  to  cut  obliquely  with  sufficient  piecisiom  The 
Iron  of  all  instruments  should  be  of  the  best  qualit}^  and  the  cutting  edges 
of  blades,  and  sharp  perforating  points,  should  be  of  steel  for  greater  hard- 
ness and  durability. 

389.  Next  to  the  importance  of  having  implements  properly  constructed, 
is  that  of  keeping  them  constantly  in  good  rqmir.  For  this  purpose  the 
ma  or  steel  parts  require  to  be  occasioiially  sharpened  on  a  grindstone  or  by 
other  means;  or  to  have  additions  of  iron  or  steel  welded  to  them  by  the 
blacksmith  or  cutler.  All  implements,  when  not  in  use,  should  be  kept 
under  cover  in  an  open  airy  shed  or  tool-house ;  some,  as  the  qpade,  pick, 
&e.,  may  rest  on  tlie  ground ;  others,  as  the  scythe,  rake,  &c.,  should  be 
sn^ended  on  hooks  or  pins ;  and  smaller  articles,  such  as  trowels,  dibbers, 
&c.,  placed  in  a  holster  rail.  This  is  a  rail  or  narrow  board  fixed  to  the 
wall  in  a  horizontal  direction,  an  inch  or  two  apart  from  it  at  the  lower 
edge,  and  somewhat  fiirther  apart  at  the  upper  edge.  Other  small  articles 
may  be  laid  on  shelves,  and  pruning-knives  kept  in  drawera  No  imple- 
ment ought  to  be  placed  in  the  tool-house  without  being  previously 
thoroughly  cleaned ;  and  all  sharp-edged  implements,  such  as  the  scythe, 
bedgebill,  &c,  when  laid  by  and  not  to  be  used  for  some  time,  should  havo 
the  blades  coated  over  with  grease  or  bees'-wax,  and  powdered  over  with 
lime  or  chalk  to  prevent  the  grease  from  being  #aten  off  by  mice,  as  well 
as  by  combining  with  it  to  render  it  more  tenacious,  of  a  firmer  consist- 
ence, and  less  easily  rubbed  off.  In  coating  the  blade  of  a  scythe  or  hedge- 
bill,  or  the  plate  of  a  saw,  with  wax  or  grease,  it  should  be  first  gently 
heated  by  holdmg  it  before  a  fire ;  and  afterwards  the  wax  or  grease  should 
be  rubbed  equally  over  every  part  of  it,  and  the  powdered  chalk  or  lime 
dusted  on  before  the  grease  cools.  When  the  instruments  are  again  to  be 
brought  into  use,  the  blades  should  be  held  before  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
wiped  dean  with  a  dry  cloth.  The  same  operation  of  greasing  should  also 
be  applied  to  watering-pots  laid  by  for  the  wmter,  when  these  have  not  been 
kept  thoroughly  painted.  Every  implement  ought  to  have  its  proper  place 
in  the  tool-house,  to  which  it  should  be  returned  every  day  when  work 
is  left  off.  In  weU-ordered  establishments,  fines  are  agi-eed  on  between  the 
master  and  hia  m«i,  to  be  imposed  on  all  who  do  not  return  the  tools  to  their 
proper  places  in  due  time,  and  properly  cleaned. 

Sect.  2. — Toois  used  in  Horticulture, 
By  tools  are  to  be  understood  implements  for  performing  the  commoner 
manual  operations  of  horticulture,  and  they  may  be  included  under  levers, 
picks,  hoes,  spades,  forks,  rakes,  and  a  few  others  of  less  consequence. 

390.  The  common  kter,  fig.  12,  is  a  straight  bar  of  wood  shod  with  iron,  or 
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of  iron  only,  and  is  nsed  for  the  removal  of  stones  or  lai^  roots,  wbich  rost 
on,  or  are  embedded  in  the  soiL  The  advantage  gained  is  as  the  distance 
irom  the  power,  applied  at  a,  to  the  fhlcnun 
h:  and  the  foioe  of  the  power  is  greatest 
when  it  is  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  lever.  The  handspoke,  or 
canying  lever,  belongs  to  this  species  of  tod, 
and  is  simply  a  pole,  tapering  from  the  two  extremities  to  the  middle,  by  means 
of  one  or  two  of  which,  tnbs  or  boxes,  or  other  objects,  fomished  with  bear- 
ing hooks,  can  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another.  Two  of  these  poles, 
joined  in  the  middle  by  cross-ban  or  boaids,  form  what  is  called  the  haiid- 
banow — a  canying  implement  occasionally  useful  in  gardening.  Sometimes, 
to  render  a  detached  folcram  nnnecessary,  the  operating  end  of  the  lever  is 

bent  up,  so  that  the  elbow  or  an^e,  fig.  19^ 
e,  serves  as  a  lalcrum.  When  the  ope- 
raUng  end  terminates  in  daws,  like  those 
of  a  common  hammer,  it  is  termed  a  crow- 
bar, (i,  and  is  extremely  useful  for  forcing 
Fig.  la  f  iMftf  icMT  and  anmkar.  ^p  gtskes  or  props  whidi  have  been  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bent  lever  and 
crowbar  are  made  pointed  and  sharp,  so  as  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  per- 
forators, as  shown  in  both  the  kMed  lever  and  crowbar.  Eveiy  garden 
ought  to  have  one  of  these  tools;  and  peihaps  the  most  generaUy  useful  is 
the  kneed  lever,  forked  at  the  extremity,  fig.  13,  c. 

391.  PerftmUorSy  fig.  14,  are  straight  rods  of  iron,  or  of  wood  pointed  with 
iron,  for  mdung  holes  in  the  ground,  in  which  to  insert  stakes  for  su|^rttng 
tall  Or  dimbing  herbaceous  plsnts,  standard  roses,  climb- 
ing roses,  or  other  shrubs,  and  young  trees.  The 
pointed  iron  rod,  with  a  solid  ball  at  top,  e^  <,  is  most  in 
use  for  inserting  pea-sticks,  and  the  smaller  props  in  dug 
gardeos,  as  weU  as  for  inserting  branches  in  lawns  to 
shelter  tender  shrubs  in  the  winter  time,  or 
to  prevent  small  plants  from  being  trodden 
upon.  The  wooden  stake,  pointed  with 
iron,y^  18  used  for  making  holes  for  larger 
posts  for  protecting  or  supporting  trees  in 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  is  driven 
in  with  a  wooden  mallet,  and  afterwards 
Fig.  \i.P€rMatan.  p^Ued  out  by  passmg  an  iron  bar  throu^ 
the  ring  at^,  onemantakingholdof  each  endof  the  bar.  The 
other  bars  are  inserted  by  altematdy  lifting  them  up  and  letting 
them  drop  down,  and  they  are  pulled  up  dther  by  hand  or,  in 
the  case  of  fig.  14,  A,  by  passing  a  stick  or  handle  through  the 
eye  at  the  top.  The  solid  ball  i,  is  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  weight  of  the  rod,  and  which,  of  course,  when  lifted  to  *  '** 
considerable  height,  adds  greatly  to  its  power  in  foiling.  The 
perforator,  ^.  15,  having  a  handle  I,  and  a  hilt  for  the  fi)ot,  Ar,  is  chiefly 
adi^ted  for  amateurs  and  ladies. 

dd2.  The  diiber^  fig.  16,  is  a  perforator  for  insertmg  plants,  and  sometimes 
also  for  depositing  seeds  or  tubers  in  the  soil.  It  is  most  suitd>le  for  phmt- 
u^  seedlings,  because  these  have  a  tap  root,  and  few  lateral  fibres.    Dibbers 
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are  Teiy  commonly  formed  of  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  of  a  apade,  as  / 
^  after  the  lower  part  has  been  broken,  be- 

come decayed,  or  is  no  longer  fit  for  use. 
This  18  sometimes  shod  with  iron,  which 
renders  it  more  durable  when  it  is  to  be 
used  in  stiff  or  grayclly  soils.  Sometimes 
a  piece  of  a  kneed  branch  is  formed  into  a 
dibber,  as  shown  at  m.  For  planting  cuttings  of  the  shoots 
of  shrubs  or  heibaoeous  plants,  either  in  tlie  open  ground 
or  under  glass,  small  dibbers,  n,  are  used,  some  for  inserting  pig.  ij.  Potato- 
cuttings  of  hcttthsy  not  thicker  than  a  quill ;  but  these  the         4«t^* 

fK  fl        gardener  fonns  for  himself.    The  potato-dibberi  fig.  17, 
BB  H         has  a  hilt  for  the  foot,  and  a  handle  and  shank  as  long  as 
jjf    V         that  of  the  spade.    For  the  potato  and    other  laxger 
Ffff.  18.    caH-iroH   dibbcra,  cast-iron  sheaths,  fig.  18,  aie  sometimes  fitted 
skMtkgM  aoben,   to  the  lower  extremities,  to  render  them  more  durable. 
91)3.  JPicfo,  fig.  19,  combine  the  operation  of  perforating  with  that  of 
separating,  breaking,  loosening,  and  turning  over ;  and  the  pickaxe  adds  that 
of  cutting.     As  the  blow  given  by  the  pick  on  the  soil,  or  on  a  root,  is 
almoat  always  given  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  helve  is  made  cylindrical, 
excepting  where  it  joins  the  head^  and  here  it  is  dilated,  so  as  to  wedge  into 
the  hand  of  the  operator,  and  serve  to  guide  the  direction  of  the  stroke.  The 
common  pick  is  shown  at  a,  the  pickaxe  at  6,  and  the  mattock  at  c.    The 
narrow  pointed  end  of  the  common 
pick  is  used  for  penetrating  into  the 
haxdest  soils;  and  the  broad  ordusel 
end  lor  separating  and  turning  over 
softer  soils.     The  pickaxe  h  is  for 
separating   and  turning  over  soft 
soils  containing  numerous  roots  of 
trees ;  those  roots  lying  In  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  Uie  operator,  being 
cut  off  with  the  chisel  at  one  end 
of  the  prongs,  and  those  roots  lying  ^^-  ^^  ^'^'• 

in  the  opposite  direction,  by  the  chisel  at  the  opposite  end.  The  pick  c,  fre- 
quently called  a  mattock,  and  a  grubber,  or  grubbing-axe,  is  principally  used 
ibr  grubbing  up  small  trees  or  bushes.  The  pick  a  is  essential  to  the  toolhouse 
of  the  commonest  garden,  being  frequently  required  for  loosening  gravel  walks, 
w^here  repairs  or  alterations  are  to  be  made,  or  more  gravel  to  be  added. 
304.  Draw  Hoea^  figs.  20  and  21. — The  common  draw  hoe,  and  all  its 

varieties,  are  merely  picks  of  a 
lighter  kind,  with  the  prongs 
dilated  into  blades.  They  are 
^  used  for  penetrating,  moving, 
and  drawing,  the  soil,  for  the 
purpose  of  disrooting  weeds, 
forming  furrows  in  which  to  sow 
seeds,  or  drawing  the  earth  up 
to  plants.  For  light,  easily- 
worked  soils,  the  blade  may  be 
broad  and  narrow  in  depth;  for 


Fig.  so.  Drate  hoe$. 
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stronger  soils,  it  should  be  kss  Iwoad,  and  the  iron  should  be  thicker ;  and 
for  thinning  seedluigs,  saeh  as  onions,  lettaoe,  or  tnmips,  the  blade  need  not 
bo  more  than  two  inches  broad.  The  triangular  hoe,  fig.  20,  a,  is  osefiil  in 
light  soils,  and  for  sepanting,  by  its  acate  angles,  weeds  which  grow  dose  to 
the  plants,  to  be  left,  and  also  for  thinning  oat  seedlings ;  but  for  loosening 
the  soil  among  seedling-trees,  or  other  plants  growing  dose  together  on  stnx^ 
soil,  the  pointed  or  Spanish  hoe  or  pick,  fig.  21,  deaerres  the  proference. 
One  of  these  tools  has  a  diort  handle,  and  is  need  for 
stirring  the  soil  in  narrow  intervals  among  the  plants 
sown  broadcast  in  beds ;  the  other  is  wozked  with  a  long 
handle,  like  a  common  draw-hoe;  and  it  hasacroas- 
w  WM^  piece  on  the  nedc  of  the  blade,  which  serves  as  a  gnide 

^^^^  to  the  operator  in  dhectmg  the  blade  perpendicolaily 

A         ^^^^^  downwanis,  instead  of  to  one  side,  when  it  might  ma» 
m  ^^^^  teriaUy  injuro  tap  roots.    In  France  and  other  parts  of 

m  the  Continent,  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  hoes 

f  and  hoe-pioks,  a  number  of  which  will  be  fimnd  figured 

ftnd  described  in  the  Cfard,  Mag,,  and  in  the  i^ncyc  of 
Sometimes  a  draw  hoe  and  a  rake,  or  a  draw  hoe  and 
a  hoe  pick,  aro  fixed  back  to  back,  as  shown  in  fig.  20 ;  but  these  instru- 
ments are  not  much  used.  The  common  draw  hoe,  also  diown  in  fig.  20^ 
will  suffice  for  most  garden  purposes. 

306,  Scrapersy  fig.  22,  aro  narrow  pieces  of  board, 
or  of  sheet-iron,  fiirad  to  a  long  handls  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  draw  hoe,  and  used  to  scrape  the  worm 
oasts  from  lawns  or  walks.  Where  worms  are  kepi 
under  by  the  use  of  lime-water,  these  tools  are 


soil,  tbe  pomted  or  i 


Fig  21.  Spanith  koet. 
Gard.,  dd  ed.,  1832, 


bekweea 


Fig.  as.  Lanm^teraper. 

acarody  necesBaiy. 

396.  ThruH  hoes,  fig.  23,  may  be  considered  as  intermediato 
the  drew  hoe  and  the -spade.  The 
common  form  is  diown  at  a,  and  a 
modification  of  it  at  sy  but  (,  the 
blade  of  which  is  of  steel,  and  diarp 
on  eveiy  side,  so  as  to  cut  either 
backwai^  or  forwards,  or  on  dther 
dde,  is  a  more  efficient  implement; 
though  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  ope- 
rator it  is  liable  to  wound  the  plants, 
among  which  it  is  used  for  loosening 
the  son,  or  cutting  up  the  weeds. 
Booker  s  hoe,  e,  is  a  very  powerful  im- 
plement, but  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion; as  is  Knight's  hoe,  d.  llirust 
hoes  are  best  adapted  for  light  soils,  and  for  cutting  over  annud  weeds;  they 
are  also  most  suitable  for  hoeing  between  plants  in  rows,  where  the  branches 
reach  across  the  intervals ;  because  no  vertical  stroke  being  ever  given  by  the 
thrust  hoe,  as  with  the  draw  hoe,  the  branches  are  less  likdy  to  be  injured. 
The  hoes  a  fmd  e  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  and  safest  for  generd  use. 

397.  Spades,  fig.  24. — The  spade  condsts  of  the  grasphig-pieoe  or  handle, 
or  upper  extremity,  a  ;  the  shaft,  which  joins  the  himdle  to  the  blade  b  ; 
the  hose,  or  part  of  the  blade  into  which  the  handle  is  inserted,  e  ;  the  hilts, 


Fig.  Sa.  Tftnwl-Jk^wf. 
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Fig.  94.  $pad€t. 


which  are  two  pieces  of  iron  which  crown  the  npper  edge  of  the  blade  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  foot  of  the  operator,  dy  d;  and 
the  Uade,  e.  As  the  hilt  or  tread  projects  over  the 
blade,  howerer  useful  it  may  be  in  saving  the  soles  of 
the  shoes  of  the  operator,  it  is  found  in  numy  soils  to 
Impede  the  operation  of  digging,  by  preventing  the 
blade  horn  freeing  itself  from  the  soil  which  a<Sieres 
to  it  Hence,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  instead 
of  a  hflt  being  put  on  the  spade  to  save  the  shoes  of 
the  operator,  a  plate  of  iron  about  two  inches  broad, 
with  leather  straps^  called  a  tread,  is  tied  to  his  shoe, 
and  efiects  the  same  purpose,  while  the  spade  requires  much  less  cleaning. 
The  spade  0  is  for  free  easily  worked  soil,  and  is  that  most  frequently 
9sed  in  gardens ;  /,  having  the  lower  edge  of  the  blade  curved,  enters 
more  easily  into  stiff  soil,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  blade  on  each 
aide  of  the  hose  being  perforated,  no  soil  can  adhere  there,  and  there- 
fore* spades  of  thb  form  dean,  themselves,  and  in  working  are  always 
quite  free  from  soil.  The  qpade,  ^,  has  a  semicylindrical  blade,  and 
Is  without  hots ;  it  is  chiefly  used  in  executing  new  works,  such  as  canals, 
drains,  ponds,  &C.,  in  strong  clayey  soil.  In  consequence  of  the  cylindrical 
form  of  the  blade,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  it  being  applied  to  the  soil 
obliquely,  it  enters  the  ground  as  easily  as  the  blade  of  the  spade  /,  while 
the  sides  separate  the  edges  of  the  slice  of  earth  from  the  firm  soil ;  and, 
after  it  is  Ibfted  up,  serve  as  a  guide  in  throwing  it  to  a  distance.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  spade  in  which  the  blade,  instead  of  being  semi-cylindrical, 
is  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  and  rather  broader  at  the  bottom  or  cutting  edge 
than  at  the  tread.  This  breadth  at  the  entering  edge  diminishes  friction  on 
the  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  blade,  by  preventing  them  from  pressing 
hard  against  the  earth  while  passing  through ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
oblique  setting  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw  prevents  friction  on  the  sides  of  the 
blade.  This  spade  also,  from  the  greater  breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  its 
Uade,  lifb  more  completely  the  loose  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  funow.  It  is 
cdiiefiy  used  in  engineering  works,  and  in  digging  or  trenching  stiff  soil.  The 
handles  of  spades  are  almost  always  formed  of  sound  root-cut  ash,  and  their 
blades  of  good  iron  pointed  with  steel.  The  blade  is  not  set  exactly  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  handle,  but  at  a  small  angle  to  it,  in  consequence  of  which, 
when  the  Uade  is  inserted  in  the  soil,  the  elbow  formed  between  the  blade  and 
the  handle  serves  as  a  fiilcrum ;  and  the  handle  being  thus  applied  to  the 
lever  at  a  larger  angle,  has  considerably  more  power  in  raising  up  the  spitful. 
Were  the  blade  fixed  to  the  handle  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  blade  in- 
serted in  the  soil  perpendicularly,  the  first  exertion  of  the  operator  would 
be  employed  in  gaining  that  angle,  which,  in  the  former,  is  produced  for 
him  by  tiie  manner  in  which  the  handle  is  joined  to  the  blade.  In  the 
flemish  and  other  continental  spades,  the  blade  is  always  fixed  on  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  handle ;  but  in  these  cases  the  blade  is  longer  than  it  is 
with  us,  and  it  is  always  entered  at  a  considerable  bevel ;  and  be^ades,  the 
son  is  generally  lighter  than  in  Britain,  and  requires  less  exertion  to  pene« 
trate  and  separate  it. 

Shovdt  are  seldom  required  for  garden  purposes^  the  broad  blade  of  the 
spade,  fig.  24,  ^  serving  as  a  substitute. 

308.  Tuff'spades,  fig.  2^,  are  used  for  the  puipose  of  paring  very  thin 
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layen  of  tarf  from  old  paatoKai  for  formiiig  or  repairing  lawns  or  plessors 

grounds,  laying  groas  edgings  ooUecting  turf  for  forming  composts  for  plantSy 

and  for  other  purposes.    One  form, 

hy  frequently  called  a  breast-plough, 

from  the  handle  being  pressed  on  by 

the  breast,  has  the  edge  of  the  bUide 

turned  up  so  as  to  separate  the  strip 

of  turf  to  be  raised,  from  the  firm 

toxf :  another  form,  t,  is  used  after  Fig.  ai.  Tm/^^padu, 

the  turf  has  been  cut  or  lined  off  iuto  ribbons  or  bands,  by  the  tool  called 

a  turf-iacer. 

399.  7\(f/-raoer#,  or  Terge-cutters,  fig.  26,  are  tools  used  either  for 
cutting  grassy  sur&oes  into  narrow  strips  to  be  afterwards  raised  up  by  the 
turf  ^(^e,  or  for  cutting  the  grass  edgings  or  verges  of  walks.  The  com- 
mon TOge-cntter,  Ic, 
ft 


X 


=0 


has  a  sharp  rentform, 
or  crescent  -  shaped 
blade;  and  the  wheel 
verge-entter,  (,  is  a 
thin  droular  phite  of 
steel,  with  a  sharp- 
Fi»sa  Yergt-tmikn  •r  tmr/Tuttrw.  edged     eiicumferenoe, 

fixed  to  a  handle  by  an  axle,  and  operating  by  being  pushed  along  before 
the  operator.  It  is'well  adapted  for  cutting  off  the  spreading  ^oots  or 
leaves  of  grass  edgings  which  extend  over  the  gravel,  without  paring  away 
any  part  of  the  soiL  As  the  edges  of  these  tools  are  very  easily  blunted, 
they  require  to  be  made  of  steel,  and  frequently  sharpened.  M'lntoeh's 
wheel  vei^-cutter,  fig.  27,  is  designed  for  cutting  grass  verges  on  the  sides 

of  walks.  With  this  instrument  a  man 
may  cut  as  much  in  one  day  as  he  would  cut 
in  four  or  five  days  with  the  common  verg^ 
cutter  without  wheels.  BellV  veige-cuttcr, 
instead  of  a  wheel,  has  a  broad  bent  plate  of 
'  iron,  through  the  middle  of  whkh  the 
cutting  coulters  are  inserted,  and  fixed  and 
adjusted  by  screws.  It  is  described  and 
.  p.  177.  In  cutting  turves  from  a  piece  of 
grass  land,  the  line  is  first  stretched  in  order  that  the  cutting  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  perfectly  straight  direction.  This  is  slao  the  case  in  cutting  the 
verges  of  streight  walks,  but  in  cutting  those  of  curved  walks  the  eye  alone 
serves  as  a  guide.  In  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  of  moderate  extent,  a 
sharp-edged  common  spade  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  turf-spade, 
and  also  for  the  turf*raoer  and  vei^ge-cutter. 

400.  The  trawd  and  the  ipud,  the  latter  of  which  is  also  used 
as  a  spade  cleaner,  belong  to  this  group  of  tools.  Though  the 
spud,  fig.  28,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  fit  tool  for  a  pro- 
fessional gardener,  yet,  with  a  suitable  handle,  it  forms  a  most 
convenient  walking-stick  for  the  amateur  gardener ;  because  by 
it  he  may  root  out  a  weed,  or  thin  out  a  plant,  wherever  he  sees  pfg,  ^ 
it  necessary.  The  transplanting  trowel,  fig.  29,  o,  is  a  vi»y  Oanfm  tpma, 
useful  tool  wherever  careful  and  neat  gardening  is  practised;    because 


Fig.  S7.  M*IntMh'§  wiita  verpe-euUer. 
figured  in  Cfard,  Mag,  vol.  xiv. 
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iron  forked  at  the 

Fig.  90,  DaUjfweetUr, 


by  two  of  these,  one  hi  each  hand,  growhig  plants  can  be 
taken  np  with  balls,  pat  temporarily  into  pota,  and  carried 
from  the  resenre  ground  to  the  flower  beds  and  borders^  where 
they  can  be  tamed  oat  into  the  free  soil,  without  sustaining  any 
injaiy.  The  trowel  b  is  used  lor  taking  up  plants  and  to  lift  soil 
as  a  substitute  for  the  hand,  in  potting  plants.  A  trowel  with  a 
flat  blade  and  a  forked  point  is  sometimes  used  for  raising  up 
Vig.  89.  weeds  from  gravel  or  graas,  and  is  called  a  weeding-trowol.  The 
Tromtis,  wceding-hook,  which  is  a  narrow  strap  of  iron  forked  at  the 
lower  extremity,  and  a  wooden  handle  at  the  other,  is 
also  used  for  raising  weeds.  There  is  a  variety  of  this, 
with  a  fulcrum,  for  rooting  dMsies  and  other  broad-leaved 
^veeds  out  of  lawns,  fig.  SO.  The  use  of  the  fulcrum  is 
to  admit  of  a  long  handle  which  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  the  operator  to  stoop.  Some  of  these  tools  have  short 
handles,  to  adapt  them  for  infirm  persons  and  children. 

401.  Transpianters^  figs.  31  and  32.  —  These 
took  are  used  as  improved  substitutes  for  the 
:  transplanting  trowel.  In  Saul's  implement,  fig. 
31,  the  blades  are  opened  by  pressure  on  the  lever 
a  ;  and  in  the  spade  transplanter,  fig.  32,  the  blades 
are  pressed  together  by  moving  the  sliding-pieoe, 
ft,  downwards ;.  and  when  the  plant  is  carried  to  its 
place  of  destination,  they  are  opened  by  moving  it 
upwards.  Both  these  transplanters  are  more 
adapted  for  amateurs  than  for  professional  garden- 
en^  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used 
is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  figures.  Trans- 
planters of  this  kind  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  French  origin,  but  we  are  informed  that  the 
instrument  of  which  fig.  31  is  an  improvement 
was  an  invention  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomhill, 
Fi«.  jir&mrf  ^car  of  Staindrop,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  about 
transpiamter,  1820;  who  used  it  extensively  on  Us  form  for  Fig.  as. 
eransphmtmg  turnips.  ^*^!*'"^ 

402.  ForkSy  figs.  33  and  34. — The  forks  used  in  gardening  are  of  two 
kinds;  broad -pronged  forks,  fig.  34,  for 
ptirring  the  soil  among  growing  plants,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  tibo  spade  in  all  cases 
where  that  implement  would  be  liable  to* 
cut  or  injure  roots;  and  round -pronged 
forks,  fig.  33,  for  working  with  littery  dung,  ^| 
a,  or  for  turning  over  tan,  (.  There  are 
hand- forks  of  both  kinds,  fig.  33,  c,  and  . 
fig.  34,  <f,  for  working  in  glass-frames, ' 
hotbeds,  or  pits.  The  digging-fork  is  al- 
most as  essential  to  every  garden  as  the 
spade ;  and,  wherever  there  are  hotbeds,  dung  linings,  or 
Pigja.Dunffandtan'  tan,  the  dung-fork  with  three  prongs,  ^g.  33,  a,  and  the 
y^**^  tan-fork  with  five  prongs,  6,  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

The  three- pronged  digging- fork,  see  fig.  34,  is  used  for  shallow  digging, 
or  pointing  fruit-tree  borders,  and  also  for  taking  up  potatoes ;  and  tho 


Fig.  34.  Digging' 
forki. 
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two-pionged  fork  is  for  stirring  the  soil  in  narrow  intemds  between  rows, 
and  also  for  digging  up  carrots,  parsnips^  horse-radiBli,  &e. 
403.  Rakttf  figs.  S6  and  36,  are  nsed  fiir  freeing  the  sorfMse  soil  from 

stones  and  other  ob- 
stacles, for  raking  off 

weedsor  mown  gmn 

or  fiillen  learea^  and 

for  covering  in  seeds. 

The  common  garden 

rakes,  nsed  for  rak* 

ing  soil  and  gravel, 

difier  chiefly  in  size. 

See  fig.  36.      The    Fig. 36. o«r«i« rotet. 

daisy-rake,  fig.  35,  a,  has  broad  teeth, 
lancet-pointed,  sharp  at  the  edges,  and 
set  dose  together;  and  it  is  nsed  for 
Fig.  35.  Daitp  and  prast  raket.  tearing  off  the  heads  or  flowersof  daisies, 
plantiuns,  dandelions,  and  other  broad-leaved  plants,  which  appear  in  grass 
lawns,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  and  thus  it  renders  the  necessity  of 
mowing  less  frequent.  The  short  grass  mke,  fig,  35,  6,  is  formed  of  a  thin 
piece  of  sheet-iron,  cut  along  the  edge  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  comb,  and 
riveted  between  two  strips  of  wood,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  It  serves  for 
raking  off  cut  grass,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  daisy-rake. 
-  404.  BeaofM  are  used  in  horticulture  for  sweeping  up  mown  grsss,  fallen 
leaves,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  head  or  sweeping  part  is  formed 
of  a  bundle  of  the  spray  of  birch,  broom,  or  heath,  and  lately  the  suckers  of 
the  snow-berry  have  come  into  use  for  this  purpose.  The  handle  is  formed 
of  any  light  wood,  such  as  willow,  poplar,  or  deal.  One  or  more  besoms  are 
essential  to  every  garden,  and  they  require  to  be  frequently  renewed.  For 
lifting  matters  collected  together  by  the  broom  or  grass  rake,  two  pieces  of 
board  are  used  by  the  operator,  one  in  each  hand,  by  which  the  smallest 
heap  of  leaves  or  grass  can  be  quickly  and  neatly  lifted  up,  and  dropped  into 
a  basket  or  wheel-barrow.  The  pieces  of  board  may  be  about  18  in.  long, 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  broad,  and  f  in.  thick. 

40.>.  Beeikt  and  Rammers^  fig.  37,  are  useful  tools  even  in  small  gardens^ 
for  beating  down  newly-laid  turf  edgings ;  for  ramming  snd  consolidating  the 
soil  about  posts  and  foundations,  and  for  a  va- 
riety of  other  purposes.  For  example,  where 
part  of  a  gravel  walk  is  taken  up  and  relaid, 
unless  the  newly  moved  soil  and  gravel  are 
consolidated,  or  rammed  down,  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  old  part,  there  will  be  a  depres- 
sion in  that  part  of  the  walk,  which  will  in- 
crease after  the  sinking  in  of  rain,  and  thus 
require  continual  additions.  In  fig.  37,  a  is 
the  common  turf  beater  or  beetle,  the  head  or  beating  part  of  which  is 
commonly  made  of  a  block  of  wood,  though  it  would  be  much  better 
of  a  plate  of  cast  iron,  because  that  would  be  heavier ;  6  is  the  common 
wooden  beater,  which  is  also  used  as  a  rammer,  the  whole  of  which  is 
formed  of  wood ;  e  and  d  are  two  rammers,  in  which  the  heads  are  formed 
of  cast  iron,  and  wlilch  are  very  superior  tools,  invented  by  Anthony 


Fig.  37>  BeeUet  and  rantmers. 
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Strait,  Esq.  To  retain  the  handle  in  the  socket,  a  slit  la  made  in  the  han- 
dle, and  a  small  wedge  entered  in  it,  and  afterwards  it  is  driven  home  till  it 
aanimes  the  appearance  shown  in  the  section  at  e.  The  great  art  in  conso- 
lidating turf  or  gravel  with  the  heetle  or  rammer,  is  to  hring  down  the  tool  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  face  of  the  head  may  he  perfectly  parallel  to  the 
surface  to  he  acted  upon.  When  the  operator  does  not  succeed  in  this,  he 
will  be  warned  of  it  by  the  jar  which  the  tool  will  transmit  through  his  hands. 

406.  The  mallei^  fig.  38,  a,  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  any  tongh  wood,  snch  as 
elm  or  oak,  or  of  fir,  though  in  the  latter  case  it  should  have  a  ring  at  each 

~  end  to  prevent  its  splitting.    It  is  used  for  driving 

^  posts,  and  there  is  a  smaller  or  hand  mallet  for 
using  with  the  pruning  chisel,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  a  hammer  in  driving  in  short  stakes.  In  using 
a  mallet,  as  in  using  the  beetles,  the  centre  of  the 
striking  part  of  the  head  should  always  be  brought 
down  on  the  centre  of  the  stake  or  other  object  to  be  struck ;  otherwise 
the  full  power  of  the  tool  will  not  be  obtained,  and  a  jar  on  the  hands  of 
the  operator  will  be  produced. 

407.  The  garden  hammefy  fig.  38, 6,  is  used  for  nailing  wall -trees,  and  for  a 
great  variety  of  puiposes,  and  it  dlflbrs  from  the  common  carpenter  s  hammer 
in  having  a  projecting  knob,  o,  in  the  head,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  in  drawing 
out  nails  from  walls,  without  injuring  the  young  shoots.  Considered  by  itself, 
the  common  hammer  may  seem  an  insignificant  tool ;  but  viewing  it  as  in- 
cluding all  the  different  kinds  of  hammers  used  in  rendering  metals  malleable, 
and  in  joining  constructions  and  machines  of  various  kinds  together,  by  means 
of  nails  and  pins,  it  appears  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  implements. 
See  Moaeley*s  lUustratione  o/MechanicSy  p.  238. 

'»^    "^S^H      ^^'  -^^  garden  pincerey  fig.  39,  bendes  the  piucing  pai*t, 

I         b.  imC  have  a  clawed  handle  for  wrenching  out  naik,  and  are  useful 

Fig.  39.  G<ird€H  j^^  gardens  for  this  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.    Some 

ptncert,      ^^^  ^  kuob,  which  enables  them  to  be  used  tiao  as  a  hammer. 

SacT.  III. — Inetrumente  ueed  in  Horticulture, 

Instruments  are  distingubhed  horn  tools  by  having  sharp  cuttmg  edges, 
and  l)eing  adapted  for  operating  on  plants  rather  than  on  the  soil ;  and  they 
are  also  generally  smaller  than  tools,  and  have  for  the  most  part  handles 
adapted  for  grasping.  Those  used  in  horticulture  are  chiefly  knives,  biUs^ 
shears,  and  scythes. 

409.  Garden  Knivee, — ^Three  kinds  of  knives  are  required  in  every  garden, 
the  cabbage-knife,  a  large  rough  handled  instrument,  with  a  hooked  blade, 
for  cutting  and  trimming  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  and  other  large 
«iceulent  vegetables,  when  gathered  for  the  kitchen ;  the  pruning-knife, 
«  w  ■■  i,iw  ;[ — ^  gg^  40,  a,  for  cutting  the  branches  and  twigs  off  trees  and 
^  ^^^C^^  shrubs^  forming  cuttings,  &c. ;  the  budding-knife,  6,  and 
^^^^J]^  the  grafting-kidfe,  c,  used  in  performing  the  operations 
*  ^^~~^  of  budding  and  grafting,  and  also  in  making  smaller 
'  '^'  cuttings.    ^Fhere  heaths  and  other  small-leaved  plants 

axe  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  points  of  the  shoots,  a  common  pen-knife 
is  requisite,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  small  sdssora  for  clipping  off  the  leaves  ;  but 
thfPfff^  Instmmcnta  are  so  fiimiliar  to  every  one  that  it  is  unnooeaaary  to  describe 
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Uxem.  Foimeily  garden-knivot  were  dintingiiUthed  from  thoae  io  oommon  nee 
by  haying  blades  luwked  at  the  points,  for  more  conyenienUy  hooking  or  tear- 
ing off  shoots  or  leaves ;  hot  this  mode  of  sepamting  shoots  or  bnmches  being 
found  to  cmsh  that  part  of  the  shoot  which  was  left  on  the  living  plant,  and 
by  that  means  render  it  liable  to  be  injured  by  drought  or  by  the  abeoiption 
of  water,  a  dean  draw-cat  has  been  resorted  to  as  not  liable  to  these  oljec- 
turns;  and  this  requifes  a  blade  with  a  straight  edge  like  those  of  theprnn- 
ing'knives  now  in  genenl  use.  All  knives  which  are  used  by  the  praetiosl 
gardener  should  be  without  moTcable  joints,  and  they  should  be  carried  in  a 
sheath  in  the  side-pocket,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  searching  for  them  in 
other  pockets,  or  in  unfolding  of  the  Uade  from  its  case.  At  the  same  time 
the  master  gavdener  and  the  amateur  ought  to  carry  a  folding  prunlng-knife 
in  his  podcet  for  occasional  use,  in  correcting  the  foults  or  supplying  the 
fttniwiiftfyi  of  his  workmen.  There  are  folding  pmning-ludves  combining  in 
the  same  handle  a  saw,  a  chisel,  a  file,  a  screw  driver,  &c.,  but  these  are  for 
the  most  part  more  curious  than  usefuL  The  ^^^^K^^^^^^^^S^ 
aspaiagus-knife,  fig.  41,  has  a  blade  about  ^  ^^^ 

eighteen  inches  long,  hooked  and  serrated,  and  ^'  ^^'  AM»mffu»*m^. 
is  used  for  cutting  the  young  shoots  of  Asparagus  when  m  a  fit  state  for  the 
table.  It  is  thrust  into  the  soil  so  as,  when  drawing  it  out,  to  cut  the  shoot 
from  two  to  five  inches  under  the  snrfooe,  according  to  the  looseness  of  the 
soO,  and  the  taste  of  the  consumer  for  a^aragus  more  or  leas  coloured  at  the 
points.  Where  green  Asparagus  is  preferred  to  what  is  thoroughly  blanched, 
such  a  knife  is  hardly  requisite,  as  the  buds  may  be  cut  off  by  the  suifiioe 
with  a  common  cabbage-knife. 

410.  BiU4mive»  or  Htdge-bUU  are  large  blades  fixed  to  ends  of  long 
handles  for  cutting  off  branohea  from  young  trees,  and  for  cutting  up  the  mdes 
of  hedges  mstead  of  shears.  The  advantages  in  using  them  in  preference  to 
shears  is,  that  they  have  a  clean  amooth  aection  instead  of  a  rough  one, 
which,  as  already  observed,  admits  drought  and  moisture,  and  also  stimulates 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  to  throw  out  numerous  small  shoots,  and  • 
these,  by  thickening  the  surfeoe  of  the  hedge,  exdude  the  air  from  the  inte- 
rior, in  which,  ultimately,  the  smaller  dioots  die,  and  the  hedge  becomes 
thin  and  naked.  The  most  complete  set  of  instruments  of  the  bill  kind  is 
that  used  in  Northumberland,  and  described  by  Blaikie  in  his  £«fosr  on 
Hedge^row  THmber.    One  of  these  instruments,  fig.  42,  ought  to  be  in  every 
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Fig.  48.  Thi  icimUar  biU-knifk. 

garden-tool  house.  The  handle  of  this  bill-knife,  or  scimitar,  as  it  is  cslled, 
is  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  blade  eighteen  inches  in  length,  the  former 
deviating  from  the  direction  of  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  six  inches,  as 

shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure ; 

this  deviation  is  made  in  order  to  admit 

the  iree  action  of  the  operator  s  arm,  while 

Fig  4a  Drtii  w/Mtii(r«.  he  is  standing  by  the  side  of  a  hedge,  and 

cutting  it  upwards.    Fig.  43  is  what  is  called  a  dress-bill  for  cutting  the  sides 

of  very  small  hedges,  or  such  as  are  quite  young. 

411.  Pruning  Sawo  are  of  different  kinds,  but  they  may  be  all  reduced  to 
draw  aawB,  fig.  44,  a,  and  thrust  or  common  saws,  such  as  those  in  common 
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me  by  cazpenlen.    Draw-aaws  have  the  teeth  formed  so  as  to  point  to  I'^e 

operator,  fig.  44,  6,  and  only  to  cut  when 
the  blade  is  drawn  towards  him.  Thrust- 
saws  have  the  teeth  or  serratnres  formed  at 

I  I      g      I J  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  blade,  so  as 

ltii$$ftii       &    AwwwyW  *®  ®"*  chiefly  when  pushed  or  thrust  from 
^  a  e  ^^^  operator,  but  partly  also  when  dnwn 

Fig.  44.  Gardm^tawt.  towaids  him.     The  draw-saw  is  always  used 

'With  along  handle,  and  is  very  convenient  for  sawing  off  branches  which  are 
at  a  diBtanoe  from  the  operator.  In  both  these  saws  the  line  of  the  teeth  is 
inclined  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  blade  to  each  side,  as  shown  at  d; 
the  advantage  of  which  is^  that  the  blade  passes  readily  through  the  branch 
without  the  friction  which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the  two  sides  of 
the  section.  Draw-saws  being  subjected  to  only  a  pulling  strain,  do  not 
require  so  thick  a  blade  as  thrust-saws ;  and,  for  that  reason,  they  are  also 
much  less  liable  to  have  the  blades  broken  or  twisted,  and  are  less  expensive. 

412.  Pruning  chiteU  are  chisels  difiering  little  in  some  cases,  fig.  45,  0, 
"  v^   from  those  of  the  common  carpenter,  fijced  to  the  end  of  a  long 

r\'  handle,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  small  branches  from  the 
stems  of  trees  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  operator.  The 
branch  should  not  be  larger  than  1^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  part 
to  be  amputated,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  so  readily  struck  off 
at  one  blow.  In  performing  the  operation  two  persons  are 
requisite :  one  places  the  chisel  in  the  proper  poeitfon  and  holds 
it  there,  while  the  other,  with  a  hand-mallet,  gives  the  end  of 
the  handle  a  smart  blow,  sufficient  to  produce  the  separation 
of  the  branch.     If  properly  perfi>rmed,  the  section  does  not 

p%.45. Pnmiup-  ^q^ire  ony  dressing;  but  sometimes  there  are  lacerations  of 
'  ekfnii.       the  bark,  which  require  to  be  trimmed  off  with  the  hooked 

part,  g^  of  the  chisel,  /. 

413.  Shears^  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  cutting,  are  of  two  kinds :  those 
whicli  separate  by  a  crushing  cut,  as  in  the  common  hedge-shears,  fig.  46, 

the  grass-d^ears,  and  verge- 
shears  ;  and  those  which  se- 
parate by  a  draw  or  saw 
cut,  as  in  the  pruning-shears, 
fig.  47.  The  common  hedge- 
Fig.  46.  sheart  far  eiipping  ludget  and  box  tdgingt,  shears  is  Used  in  gardens  for 
topiary  work,  cutting  hedges  of  privet,  and  other  small-leaved  slender- twigged 
hedge-plants,  which  do  not  cut  so  readily  with  the  hedge-bill ;  and  it  is 
more  especially  used  for  clipping  box  edgings.  The  pruning- 
sheais,  fig.  47,  have  one  blade,  which,  by  means  of  a  rivet, 
moves  in  a  groove,  by  which  means  this  blade  is  drawn* across 
the  branch  in  the  manner  of  a  saw,  and  produces  a  clean  or 
draw-cut ;  that  is,  a  cut  which  leaves  the  section  on  the  tree 
as  smooth  ss  if  it  had  been  cut  off  by  a  knife.  There  are  m- 
Btruments  of  this  kmd  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pdr  of  ^ 
common  sctasors,  lor  pmning  roses  or  gooseberry  budies,  to  i 
such  as  have  blades  as  large  as  those  of  common  hedge-  I 
shears,  with  handles  four  foet  long,  which  will  cut  off  branches  \ 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  All  of  them  may  be  Fig.  47.  i>nififiy. 
economically  used  in  gardens,  on  account  of  their  great  power,         •*«»''»• 
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and  the  rigidity  and  aocon^y  with  which  opemtionB  are  perlarmed  hy  them. 
Fig.  47  ahowB  two  instramenta  commonly  known  as  ^Wilkinson's  shean, 
which  are  well  adapted  for  pmning  shrahs,  and  for  the  use  of  amatears. 
Roses  are  hotter  proned  hy  instruments  of  this  kind  than  hy  knives,  as  nnless 
the  latter  are  kept  veiy  sharp,  the  softness  of  the  wood,  and  the  lai^ 
quantity  of  pith  it  contains,  yield  to  the  knife,  and  occasion  too  ohlique  a 
section,  in  consequence  of  which  the  shoot  dies  hack  much  farther  than  if 
the  section  were  made  directly  across. 

414.  The  Axty  fig.  48,  can  scarcely  he  dispensed 
with  in  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  props 
or  other  sticks  for  peas,  &o. ;  and  a  laiger  axe,  as 
well  as  a  common  carpenter's  saw,  may  he  requh«d 
Pif .  4s.  Oardoi  axe.       where  hranches  are  to  he  broken  up  for  fuel  for  the 
hot-house  furnace,  or  other  fires. 

415.  Ferge-^earg^  ftj^.  49,  a,  are  shears  of  the  crushing  kind  used  for 
dipping  the  edges  of  grass-verges,  which  they  do  without  cutting  the  soil,  as 
is  commonly  the  case  when  any  of  the  difleient  descriptions  of  veige-cntters 
already  described  (999)  are  used.  The  blades  of  these  shears  operate  in  a 
vertical  plane,  or  what  is  called  held  edgewise. 

416.  Grass-^tears^  ^g,  49,  6)  are  used  instead  instead  of  the  scythe  for 

clipping  the  grass  round  the  roots  of 
shrubs  or  other  flowering  plants  on 
lawns;  but  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
go  out  of  order,  the  common  hedge- 
shears  Ib  generally  used  in  prefer- 
ence ;  the  stooping  necessary  in  usiqg 
the  hedge-shears  being  found  by  the 
operator  less  laborious  than  that  of 
keeping  the  blades  of  the  long- 
handled  shears  in  a  cutting  position. 
The  blades  of  these  shears  work  in 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  surfooe  <^  the 
ground,  from  which  they  are  sup- 
ported behind  by  two  castor  wheels, 

or  in  other  words,  they  work  flat- 
Fig.  40.  rerge  and  Grau-^hcart.  .  -~»        i^  *«* 

417.  The  Short-grots  Scythe^  ^g,  60,  e,  is  essential  wherever  there  aro 
grass- verges  on  lawns,  because  though  in  many  cases  the  mowing  machine 
may  be  used  on  broad  surfiMses,  it  is  not  so  convenient  for  verges  and  small 
irregular  places  as  the  scythe. 
The  blade  of  the  scythe  cuts  ex- 
actly on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  the  saw,  and  it  requires 
to  be  frequently  sharpened  by  a 
hand-stone  or  whet-stone,  as  well 
as  occasionally  ground.  The 
blade  of  the  garden-scythe  re- 
quires to  be  fiirod  to  the  handle 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  when 


Fig.  50.  Oardmteytkes. 


the  handle  is  held  by  the  operator  standing  upright,  the  plane  of  the 
blade  shall  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ground.    In  the  case  of  field- 
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scythes,  where  the  groond  is  rough,  the  plane  of  the  blade  may  be  very 
nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  handle ;  by  which  means  the  inequa- 
lities of  the  ground's  surface  will  chiefly  be  struck  by  the  back  of  the  blade, 
and  never  by  its  edge.  The  daisy -knife  or  daisy-scythe,  fig.  60,  (f,  is  a  two- 
edged  blade,  lancet-pointed,  and  is  used  for  mowing  off  the  heads  of 
daisies,  clover,  and  other  exogenous  plants  in  lawns,  which  renders  less  fre- 
quent the  necessity  of  mowing  with  the  scythe.  In  using  this  instrument, 
the  handle,  which  ought  to  be  angular,  is  held  firmly  with  both  hands,  and 
the  blade,  which  ought  to  be  at  least  four  feet  from  the  operator,  is  moved 
rapidly  to  the  right  and  left  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sur&ce,  the  operator 
advancing  as  in  mowing. 

418.  Other  ItutrumenU. — There  are  several  other  instruments  which  are 
occasionally  used  by  amateurs ;  such  as  the  averruncator,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  cutting-shears  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  handle,  and 
operated  on  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley.  Its  use  is  to  enable  a  person 
standing  on  the  ground  to  thin  out  branches  in  standard  fruit  trees,  which  it 
readily  does,  though  frequently  with  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  An  amateur 
however,  who  prunes  his  own  orchard,  will  find  this  a  useful  instrument  ; 
though,  if  he  has  an  attendant,  the  hooked  pruning-chiscl,  ^g,  46,  /,  is  prefer- 
able. The  grape-gatherer,  or  flower-gatherer,  consists  of  a  shears  fixed  at 
the  extremity  of  a  long  handle,  and  which  clips  and  holds  fast  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  occasionally  useful  for  gathering  flowers  from  the  upper  parts  of 
stages  in  green-houses,  or  from  plants  against  walls,  or  on  poles,  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  reached  by  hand ;  it  is  also  used  for  gathering  grapes  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  conveniently  reached.  There  is  also  an  instrument  of 
this  kind  without  a  long  handle,  called  a  flower-gatherer,  which  clips  off  a 
flower  and  holds  it  at  the  same  time,  and  is  used  by  ladies  in  gathering 
roses.  Sdssars  with  long  handles,  for  thinning  grapes,  are  required  where  that 
fruit  is  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  fruit-gatherer  is 
an  amateur^s  instrument,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties ;  but  they  are 
very  little  used.  Instruments  for  scraping  the  moss  or  bark  off  trees,  gouges 
for  hollowing  out  wounds  in  their  trunk  or  branches,  olimbing-spurs,  and 
some  other  instruments  belonging  to  this  section,  and  perhaps  more  fanciful 
than  useful,  will  be  found  described  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening, 
edition  1831. 

410.  ChesU  of  Tools  and  Instruments,  for  amateurs,  are  made  up  by  the 
ironmongers ;  and  one  sold  by  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  Winsley-street, 
Oxford-street,  for  three  guineas,  contains  the  following  articles : — Tools,  1 
draw-hoe  (fig.  20),  1  triangular  draw-hoe  (fig.  20,  a),  1  thrust-hoe  (fig.  23, 
a),  1  rake  (fig.  36),  1  trowel  (fig.  20,  6),  1  hammer,  (fig.  38,  6),  1  prunmg- 
chisel  (fig.  46),  1  pruning-shears,  20  inches  long,  1  ditto,  a  foot  long  (pg, 
47),  1  clipping-shears  for  hedges  and  box-edgings  (fig.  46),  1  shears  for 
clipping  and  holding  flowers,  1  shears  for  thinning  grapes,  1  pruning-knife 
(fig.  40,  o),  1  budding-knife  (pg,  40,  c),  1  draw-saw  (fig.  44,  o),  and  1  han- 
dle in  two  parts,  which,  when  joined,  form  a  length  of  four  feet,  for  screwing 
into  those  tools  and  instruments  which  require  a  handle  of  that  length.  The 
box  which  contains  these  articles  is  1  ft,  10  in.  long,  10  in.  wide,  and  6  in. 
deep.  Among  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  these  implements  are : 
the  loss  of  time  that  is  incurred  in  screwing  on  and  unscrewing  the  han- 
dle, the  liability  of  the  screws  to  become  rusty  and  unfit  for  use,  and  the 
fightaeSB  of  the  implements^  with  the  exception  of  the  shears,  by  which  they 
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are  not  «o  effective  as  they  ought  to  be.  To  a  woTklng  gardener  or 
amateur,  therefore,  they  are  altogether  oat  of  the  question ;  but  for  ladies 
emigrating  to  other  countries,  they  may  serve  as  an  inducement  to  gardening 
recreations. 

Sect.  IV. — UiensiU  tued  in  Horticulture, 

Garden  utensils  are  vessels  for  containing  growing  plants;  for  cartyiqg 
different  articles  used  in  culture,  such  as  soils,  water,  &c. ;  for  preparing  soil 
or  other  matters,  such  as  the  sieve ;  and  for  protecting  plants.  The  principal 
are  the  plant  pot  or  box,  the  watering-pot,  the  basket,  the  sieve,  and  tha 
bell  glass. 

420.  Earthenware  pote  for  plants  are  made  by  the*  potter  in  what  are 
called  casts,  each  oast  containing  about  the  same  quantity  of  clay,  and  costing 
about  the  same  price,  but  difiering  in  the  sizes  of  the  pots  so  much,  that 
while  in  the  first  size  there  are  only  two  pots  to  a  cast,  in  the  tenth  size  there 
are  sixty,  as  in  the  following  table  i-^ 


Inches 

Inches 

diam. 

d-ep. 

Ittuze 

bu  2  to  the  cast,  called 

twoe,  being 

18 

12 

2d 

4 

loiin 

12 

10 

Sd 

6 

•iZM 

9 

4th 

8 

eight! 

8 

5th 

12 

twelvea 

7 

6th 

16 

sixteent 

6 

7th 

24 

twenty-foun, 

5 

8th 

32 

thirty-twoe 

4 

9th 

12 

forty-eighthi 

3 

10th 

60                „ 

sixties 

2 

2i 

11th 

80 

thumbs  or  eighties, 

li 

2 

These  are  the  sizes  of  the  London  potters ;  but  at  Liveipool  the  sizes  and 
the  proportions  are  somewhat  different.  The  sizes  are  from  No.  1,  which  is 
20  in.  in  height  and  diameter,  to  No.  37,  which  is  2  in.  in  height  and 
diameter,  as  shown  in  fig.  51.    About  London  the  sizes  of  pots  in  most 
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Fig.  51.  SiMet  <if  garden  pots  in  Liverpoct. 

general  uae  are,  twenty-fours,  which  are  6  in.  in  diameter  and  6  in.  deep  ; 
thirty-twos,  which  are  4 in.  in  diameter  and  5  in.  deep;  and  forty-dghts, 
which  are  3  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  deep.  When  pots  in  which  plants 
have  been  grown  are  to  be  laid  aside  for  future  use,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  within,  because  the  smallest  particles  of  earUi  adhering  to  the  inner 
surfiice  of  the  pot,  when  the  pot  is  again  filled  with  fresh  soil,  will,  by  the 
rough  surface  produced,  cause  that  soil  so  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
that  the  ball  of  earth,  when  the  plant  b  to  be  shifted,  cannot  be  turned  out 
of  the  pot  without  bemg  broken  in  pieces.     The  garden  pots  in  common  use 
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about  London  are  generally  made  between  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part  narrower 


63  64  Aft 

Fig.  58.  Propoffating-pot. 

Fig.  53.  Pot  with  raited  bottom,  to  prevent  the  entrance  if  worms. 

Fig.  54.  Pot  with  raited  bottom,  to  prevent  the  entrance  qfwormt. 

Fig.  55.  Pot  with  ehannelUd  bottom,  to/acUitaU  the  escape  qf  water. 

Fig.  5«.  Ornamental  pot,  with  the  bate  serving  at  a  receptacle  for  drainage-water. 

at  bottom  than  at  top ;  but  for  particular  purposes,  such 
as  that  of  growing  hyacintha,  pots  are  made  almost 
equally  wide  throughout,  and  deeper  than  usual  in  pro- 
portion to  their  width.  For  striking  cuttings,  or  grow- 
ing seeds,  there  are  pots  made  broad  and  shallow,  some* 
times  called  pans  or  store  pots.  There  are  also  pots  for 
aquatics,  made  without  holes  in  the  bottom  to  permit 
the  escape  of  water ;  others  for  marsh  plants,  without 
holes  in  the  bottoms,  but  with  holes  in  the  sides  half  way 
between  the  bottom  and  the  top,  so  as  to  retain  the 
lower  half  of  the  soil  in  a  mar^y  state.  There  are 
pots  made  with  a  slit  on  one  side  (fig.  62),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  shoot  of  a  plant  to  be  ringed  in 
order  to  cause  it  to  produce  roots — (a  small  wooden 
box  is  much  better,  as  being  less  porous) ;  others  with 
a  laige  hole  in  the  side  for  the  same  purpose ;  some 
with  concave  bottoms,  with  the  intention  of  putting  the 
water  hole  out  of  the  reach  of  worms  (figs.  63  and  64)  ; 
others  (fig.  66)  with  grooves  in  the  bottom  to  prevent 
the  retention  of  water  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion, 
when  the  pot  stands  on  a  flat  surface ;  and  there  are 
pots  fixed  within  pots,  so  that  the  space  within  the  outer 
and  the  inner  pot  shall  be  water-tight,  in  order  to  con- 
tain water  or  moist  moss,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  tbe 
inner  pot  of  comparatively  uniform  moisture  and  tem- 
perature. There  are  pots  made  in  two  parts  (fig.  66), 
the  lower  serving  as  an  ornamen- 
tal base — so  as  to  give  the  pot  a 
somewhat  classical  character— and 


Ffe.57.  Pi^  with  pierced    .  .«  ..  .     i 

rime  and  bandt  fyr  in>  »*  *^®  ^^^  ^°*®  "  *  receptacle 


A 


trodueing  wirework.  for  the  water  that  drabs  through 
the  pot.  Pots  are  also  made  with  rims  pierced  with 
holes,  so  as  to  construct  on  them  a  frame  of  wirework 
for  training  climbers,  as  in  fig.  67.  There  is  also  what 
is  called  a  blanching-pot  (fig.  68),  which  is  placed  over 
plants  of  sea-cale,  rhubarb,  &c.,  for  blanching  them,  Fig.58.  Bianching-pot. 

l2 
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having  a  moveable  top,  which  can  be  taken  off  at  pleasure,  to  admit  light  or 
to  gather  the  produce.  Boxes  of  boards,  however,  are  found  more  econo- 
micaL  There  are  also  square-made  pots,  which,  it  is  alleged,  by  fiUing  up 
the  angles  left  by  round  pots,  allow  of  a  greater  quantity  of  soil  being  obtained 
in  a  given  space  in  beds  or  shelves  under  glass ;  and  pots  with  one  side 
flattened,  and  with  a  pierced  ear  or  handle,  to  admit  of  hanging  the  pot  against 
a  wall  or  a  trunk  of  a  tree.  Many  other  fanciful  pots  might  have  been  figured 
and  described ;  but  in  the  general  practice  of  gardening  all  these  peculiar  pots 
(figs.  52  to  58)  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and,  in  truth,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  forms  (figs.  57  and  58),  they  are  only  found  in  the  gardens  of  some 
amateurs.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  know  what  has  been  done  or  attempted  in 
this  way,  in  order  to  prevent  a  waste  of  time  in  repeating  similar  contrivances. 

421.  From  the  poroW/y  of  the  material  of  which  common  earthenware 
plant-pots  are  mode,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  soil  within  the  pot  is.  moist, 
and  the  pot  placed  in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere,  the  evaporation  and  transpi- 
nition  through  the  sides  must  be  considerable ;  and  as  evaporation  always 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  heat,  this  must  tend  greatly  to  cool  the  mass 
of  soil  and  fibrous  roots  within  (252  and  257.)  This  may  be  prevented  by 
glazing  the  exterior  surface  of  the  pot ;  but  as  this  would  add  to  the  ex- 
pense, and  be  chiefiy  useful  in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots  kept  in  rooms,  it  is 
seldom  incurred.  To  prevent  evaporation  in  rooms  the  double-pot  is  sometimes 
used,  or  single  pots  are  surrounded  by  moss,  or  cased  in  woollen  cloth  or  bark  of 
trees :  in  plant-houses,  the  atmosphere  is,  or  ought  to  be,  so  nearly  saturated 
with  moisture  by  other  means,  as  to  reduce  the  evaporation  from  the  pots  to 
a  degree  that  cannot  prove  injurious.  From  the  bad  effects  of  this  evaporation 
in  warm  countries  may  be  traced  the  practice  in  these  countries  of  grooving 
plants  in  wooden  boxes,  which  was  probably  instinctively  hit  upon,  without 
any  reference  to  principles.    The  advantage  which  earthenware  pots  have 

.over  boxes  is,  that  they  can  be  made  round,  by  which  means  shifting  is 
effected  with  much  greater  ease  than  it  can  be  with  any  rectangular  utensil. 

422.  Earthenware  mucert  for  pott  arc  made  and  sold  on  the  same  pria- 
ciple  as  pots,  viz. :  in  casts ;  a  cast  of  saucers  for  sixties  or  thumbs  costing 

as  much  as  a  cast  for  thirty-two,  or 
sixes.  Saucers  are  chiefly  used  in 
living  rooms,  or  in  other  situations 
where  the  water  which  escapes  from 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
would  prove  injurious;  and  to  pre- 
vent this  water  from 
oozing  through  the 
porous  material  of 
the  saucer,  it  is 
sometimes  glazed  on 
the  inside.  There 
are  also  saucers,  or  Fig.  m.  itointing- 
flats,    as    they   are  *=«"«••• 

Fig. 60.  Annular  vaier-sauccr.  Called,  made  with  raised  platforms  in 

the  centre,  for  the  pots  containing  the  plants  to  stand  in ;  in  some  cases,  in 
order  that  they  may  stand  dry  and  not  be  liable  to  be  entered  by  earth- 
worms ;  and  in  others,  in  order  to  surround  them  with  water,  and  thus  isolate 
them  from  the  attacks  of  creeping  insects,  such  as  wood-lice,  ants,  &c. 
Utensils  of  this  kind  are  also  used  for  supporting  boards  in  the  open  garden. 
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80  OS  to  isolate  them,  and  of  course  the  pots  which  stand  on  them,  from 
wingless  insects,  sn^dls,  worms,  &c.  Fig.  69  shows  one  of  these  utensils, 
wliich  might  easily  he  substituted  by  a  common  saucer  and  whelmed  pot. 
An  annular  saucer,  fig.  60,  for  containing  water,  is  used  either  for  protecting 
plants  in  pots  or  plants  in  the  open  ground ;  and  if  lime-water  or  salt-water 
is  used,  they  will  prove  a  very  effectual  protection  from  snails,  slugs, 
wood-lice,  ants,  and  other  creeping  wingless  insects.  A  very  ingenious 
substitute  for  this  utensil  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Hull.  It  is  founded  on  the  galvanic  principle  of  alternate  plates  of  zinc 
and  copper  producing  a  galvanic  shock,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
Galvanic  Protector.  Take  slips  of  zinc  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth,  in 
order  to  inclose  the  plant  or  bed  to  be  protected,  as  with  a  hoop ;  but  in 
addition  to  the  mere  rim  or  frame  of  zinc,  rivet  to  it,  near  the  upper  edge, 
a  strip  of  sheet-copper  one  inch  broad,  turning  down  the  zinc  over  this  so 
08  to  form  a  rim,  composed  of  zinc,  copper,  and  zinc.  The  deterring  effect  is 
produced  by  the  galvanic  action  of  the  two  metals ;  and  thus,  when  the  snail 
or  slug  creeps  up  the  rim  of  zinc,  it  receives  a  galvanic  shock  as  soon  as  its 
horns  or  head  touch  the  part  where  the  copper  is  inclosed,  causing  it  to  recoil 
or  turn  back.  A  more  beautiful  application  of  science  in  the  case  of  deter- 
ring insects  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  it  will  not  cost  more  than  6d.  a  lineal 
foot.  (Gard.  Chron,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  and  166;  and  Gard.  Mag.  1841.) 

423.  Rectangular  boxes  for  growing  plants  are  conmionly  formed  of  wood, 
but  sometimes  slate  is  substituted.  Wood,  however,  as  a  better  non-con- 
ductor both  of  heat  and  moisture,  deserves  the  preference.  A  neat  and 
most  convenient  plant-box  was  invented  by  Mr.  M^ntosh,  fig.  61,  and 

used  by  him  for  growing  orange-trees. 
It  differs  from  the  orange- boxes  used 
in  the  gardens  about  Paris  in  having 
the  sides  tapered  a  little,  and  also  in 
having  all  the  sides  moveable.  Two 
of  the  sides  are  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box  by  hinges,  and  are  kept  in 
their  places  by  iron  bars  hooked  at  each 
end,  which  slip  into  hasps  fixed  in  the 
sides,  as  shown  in  the  figure ;  the  other 
sides,  which  are  not  hinged,  lift  out  at 
leisure,  being  kept  in  their  places  at 
Fig.  61.  Plant-box.  bottom  by  two  iron  studs,  which  drop 

into  holes  in  the  bottom.  These  boxes  afford  greater  facilities  than  the  French 
orange-boxes  for  the  gardener  to  take  them  to  pieces,  without  disturbing  the 
trees,  whenever  he  wishes  to  examine  or  prune  their  roots,  to  see  whether 
they  are  in  a  proper  state  as  regards  mobture,  or  to  remove  the  old,  and  put 
in  fresh  soil.  The  inside  of  these  boxes  can  also  be  painted,  or  covered  with 
pitch,  as  often  as  may  be  judged  necessary ;  which  will  of  course  make  them 
much  more  durable,  and  the  trees  may  be  removed  from  one  box  to  another 
with  the  greater  facility. 

424.  Wooden  tubs  are  very  commonly  made  use  of  on  the  Continent  to  grow 
orange-trees,  and  they  are  made  of  different  heights  and  diameters  from  one 
to  two  or  three  feet.  When  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  to  be  examined,  or 
old  soil  to  be  removed  and  fresh  soil  added,  the  cooper  is  sent  for,  who  sepa- 
rates the  staves,  and  after  the  gai*dener  has  finished  his  operations,  replaces 
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them  again  and  fixes  the  hoops.  In  the  warm  tammen  of  France  and  Italy, 
as  already  observed,  it  is  found  much  better  to  grow  plants  in  wood«i  boxes 
or  tubs,  than  in  any  description  of  earthenware  vessel. 

425.  Watering-pots  are  made  of  tinned  iron,  zinc,  and  sometimes  of 
copper.  There  are  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes  in  use  in  British  gar- 
dens :  for  plants  under  glass,  which  are  placed  at  a  distance  horn  the 
spectator,  pots  with  long  spouts  are  required;  and  for  pots  in  shelves 
over  the  head  of  the  operator  and  close  under  the  glass,  flat  pots  with 
spouts  proceeding  from  the  bottom,  and  in  the  same  plime  with  it,  are 
found  necessary.  Watering-pots  have  been  contrived  with  dose  covers, 
contaming  valves  to  regulate  the  escape  of  the  water  through  the  spout,  by 
the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere  at  pleasure ;  but  these  are 
only  required  for  particular  situations  and  circumstances.  The  watering-pot 
very  generally  fails  at  the  point  where  the  ^ut  joins  the  body  of  the  pot, 
and  the  two  parts  ought  therefore  to  be  firmly  attached  together,  either  by 
separate  tie-pieces,  or  by  one  continuous  body,  which  may  be  so  contrived 
as  to  hold  the  roses  of  the  pot  when  not  in  use,  as  exemplified  in 
Money's  pot,  to  be  hereafter  described.  The  rose  is  generally  moveable ; 
but  as,  i^r  much  use,  it  becomes  leaky,  it  is  better,  in  many  cases, 
to  have  it  fixed,  with  a  pierced  grating  in  the  inside  of  the  pot  over 
the  orifice  of  the  spout,  as  in  metal  tea-pots.  This  grating,  Mr.  Beaton 
suggests,  should  be  moveable,  by  being  made  to  slide  into  a  groove  like 
a  sluice,  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken  out  and  cleaned  ocoasionaUy. 
Fig.  62,  a,  represents  a  watering-pot  with  a  kneed  spout,  for  watering  plante, 

^  without  spilling  any 
water  between  pot  and 
pot ;  because,  by  means 
of  the  knee  or  right 
angle  made  at  theextre- 
I  mity  of  the  spout,  the 
running  of  the  water  is 
instantly  stopped  by 
quickly  elevating  it, 
which  is  by  no  means 
the  case  when  the  spout 
IB  straight  throughout 
its  whole  length :  b 
shows  the  face,  and  c  the 
Fig.  02.  Suekir,  ^nted-tpouUd,  And  overhead,  waitring-poU.  ?'  edi^  of  a  very  fine  rose 
of  copper  for  screwing  on  the  end  of  the  kneed  spout,  for  watering  seedlings. 
Fig.  62,  rf,  shows  a  sucker  watering-pot,  by  which  the  objects  effected  by  the 
kneed  pot  aro  attained  moro  completely.  There  is  a  sucker  or  valve  in  the 
lid,  by  which  the  air  is  perfectly  excluded ;  and  when  this  valve  is  shut,  not 
a  particle  of  water  can  escape ;  but  when  it  is  slightly  mised  by  the  prossuro  of 
the  thumb  of  the  hand  by  which  the  operator  holds  the  pot,  the  water  instantly 
escapes,  and  can  be  stopped  in  a  moment :  /,  an  overhead  watering-pot,  for 
watering  plants  close  under  a  glass  roof,  and  above  the  head  of  the  spectator. 
426.  Money  9  Inverted  Rose  Watering-pot^  fig.  63,  has  the  spout 
made  of  copper,  and  in  three  distinct  parts;  so  that  it  serves  instead 
of  three  different  pots ;  and  when  furnished  with  common  roses  as  well 
as  with  inverted  ones,  no  other  pot  need  be  required  for  a  small  garden. 
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The  fint  and  largest  i^nt,  a,  is  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  pot  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  get  easily  out  of  repair :  this  is  e£fected  by  filling  up 
the  angle  between  the  spout  and  the  pot  by  a  hollow  compartment,  with 
Iron  sides,  by  in  the  top  of  which  are  two  openings,  c,  and  d;  the  laiger,  c,  for 
holding    the    middle  ja. 

piece    of   the    spout  ^r 

when  not  in  use,  or  the  j^  ^ 

lai^er  rose;  and  the 
other,  dt  for  holding 
the  smaller  rose.  The 
larger  rose,  e,  is  used 
without  Uie  middle 
piece  of  the  spout,  and 
it  tieliyers  the  water 
upwards;  and  the 
smaller  rose,y^  which 
can  only  be  rued  with 

the  middle  tube  of  the  ^*«-  ®-  ^on^'f  inverUd-rote  waUHnff-pot, 

fsfoui^  deliyers  the  water  downwards,  exactly  over  the  object  or  space  to  be 
wateied.  The  screw-joints  by  which  the  roses  are  attached  to  the  spouts 
are  perfectly  water-tight,  and  being  made  of  copper  are  not  liable  to  rust 
and  get  out  of  repair.  The  advantage  of  using  the  roses  in  inverted  positions 
is,  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  more  definite ;  and  of  usmg  them  with  the 
fiice  of  the  rose  upwards,  that  the  shower  produced  comes  down  more  gently. 
For  watering  small  seeds  in  pots,  the  holes  in  the  roses  ought  not  to  exceed 
the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  One  watering-pot  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  kept  for  select  purposes,  and  for  the  use  of  amateurs  or  ladies;  but 
for  open  air  gardening  the  common  sine  watering-pot,  with  a  fixed  rose, 
Is  quite  sufficient;  adding,  tat  more  refined  purposes,  the  pot  fig.  62,  a. 

427.  Sietei  for  sifting  soil,  and  screens  of  wire  for  separating  the  laiger 
sttmes  and  roots  from  soil  to  be  used  in  potting,  are  required  in  most  gardens. 
The  screen,  fig.  64,  is  not  only  used  for  mould,  but  also  for  gravel,  and  some- 
times for  tan.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame 
filled  in  with  parallel  wires  half  an  inch  iqMurt, 
surrounded  by  a  rim  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
breadth,  and  supported  by  hinged  props,  which 
admit  of  placing  the  screen  at  any  required 
angle.  The  soil  to  be  screened  must  be  dry  and 
well  broken  by  the  spade  before  it  is  thrown  on 

F%.  64.  Wirt  screen,  for  toil,  old  the  Screen.  For  gravel  two  screens  are  some- 
ton,  oTffrava.  times  required ;  one  with  the  wires  half  an  inch 
apart,  to  separate  the  sand  and  small  gravel  from  the  stones ;  and  another, 
with  the  wires  one  inch  apart,  to  separate  the  larger  stones  from  the  smaller 
ones;  those  which  pass  through  the  screen  beingof  the  fittest  size  for  approach- 
roads  and  carriage-drives ;  while  the  laigest  stones  which  do  not  pass  through 
are  adi^ted  fi)r  common  cart  roads.  In  small  gardens  sieves  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  screens.  The  smallest  may  have  the  mieshes  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  larger  half  an  inch.  The  wire  of  the  smaller  sieves  should 
always  be  of  copper,  but  of  the  larger  sieves  and  of  screens  it  may  be  of  iron. 

428.  Carrying  utensils  are  sometimes  wanted  in  gardens,  though  flower- 
pots, baskets,  and  wheelbarrows,  form  very  good  substitutes.  The  mould- 
scuttle  is  a  box  of  any  convenient  shape  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a  hoop-formed 
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handle,  for  canrying  it ;  Bometimes  it  is  formed  like  the  common  coal-scuttle, 
but  rectangular.  The  pot-cariier,  fig.  65,  is  a  flat 
board  about  eighteen  Inches  wide  and  two  feet  long, 
with  a  hooped  handle,  by  means  of  which,  with 
one  in  each  hand,  a  man  may  cany  three  or  four 
dozen  of  small  pots  at  once,  which  is  very  convenient 
in  private  gardens  where  there  are  manyalpinee 
Fig.  6A.  Pot-carrier.  in  pots,  and  in  nuTseries  where  there  are  many  seed- 
lings or  small  cuttings. 

429.  ^a«Ap«^.— Several  different  kinds  of  baskets  are  used  in  gardens. 
They  are  woven  or  worked  of  the  young  shoots  of  willow,  hazel,  or  other 
plants,  or  of  split  deal  or  willow,  or  of  spray ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  baskets  are  made  of  the  one  year's  shoots  or  wands  of  the  common  willow, 
Skla  vimuialis.  They  are  for  the  most  part  used  for  carrying  articles  from 
one  point  to  another,  though  some  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  a  garden 
wallet,  others  are  used  for  growing  plants;  some  for  protecting  plants 
from  the  sun  or  the  weather,  and  others  as  utensils  for  measuring  by  bulk. 
As  every  gardener  and  countiy  labourer  ought  to  understand  the  art  of  basket- 
making  for  ordinary  purposes,  in  order  to  fill  up  his  working  time  during 
inclement  weather,  we  shall  first  shortly  describe  that  operation. 

490.  Basket-making, — One  year's  shoots  of  the  common  willow,  or  of 
some  other  species  of  that  fi^mily,  are  most  generally  used.  The  shoots  are 
cut  the  preceding  autumn,  and  tied  in  bundles,  and  if  they  are  intended  to 
be  peeled,  their  thick  ends  are  placed  in  standing  water  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches ;  and  when  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout  in  spring  ihey  are  drawn 
through  a  split  stick  stuck  in  the  ground,  or  an  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
round  rods  of  iron,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  one  foot  four  inches  long,  and 
tapering  a  little  upwards,  welded  together  at  the  one  end,  which  is  shaipened 
so  that  the  instrument  may  be  readily  thrust  through  a  hole  in  a  stool  or^small 
bench,  on  which  the  operator  sits.  In  using  it,  the  operator  takes  the  wand 
in  his  right  hand  by  the  small  end,  and  puts  a  foot  or  more  of  the  thick  end 
into  the  instrument,  the  prongs  of  which  he  presses  together  with  his  left 
hand,  while  with  his  right  he  draws  the  willow  towards  him,  by  which  the 
bark  is  at  once  separated  from  the  wood :  the  small  end  is  then  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  peeling  ia  completed.  Every  basket  consLsts  of 
two  parts :  the  framework  of  the  structure,  and  the  filling  in  or  wattled 
part.  The  principal  ribs  in  common  baskets  are  two:  a  vertical  rib  or 
hoop,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  destined  to  form  the  handle ;  and  a  hori- 
zontal hoop  or  rim,  which  is  destined  to  support  all  the  subordinate  ribs  on 
which  the  wands  are  wattled.  The  two  main  ribs  are  first  bent  to  the 
required  form,  and  made  fast  at  their  extremities  by  naik  or  wire.  Thej 
are  then  joined  together  in  their  proper  position,  the  one  intersecting  the 
other ;  and  they  are  afterwards  nsdled  together,  or  tied  by  wire  at  the  points 
of  intersection.  The  operation  of  wattling  is  next  commenced,  by  taking 
the  small  end  of  a  wand,  and  passing  it  once  or  twice  round  the  cross  formed 
by  the  points  of  intersection ;  after  which  one,  or  perhaps  two  scoondaiy 
ribs,  are  introduced  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  main  rib.  The  wattling  is 
then  proceeded  with  a  little  further,  when  two  or  more  secondary  ribs  are 
introduced  ;  and  the  process  is  continued  till  a  sufficient  number  of  subordi* 
nate  ribs  are  put  in  to  support  the  wattling  of  the  entire  structure.  The 
whole  art,  as  far  as  concerns  tlie  gardener,  will  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures:— 
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Pig.  06  shows  the  handle  and  rim  of  what  is  called  the  Scotch  basket 
made  fast  at  the  points  of  intersection. 


F%.  67.  tlMdU,  rim,  anJ  riftt  t^ij  JS^^  AOJ^, 


Vi^  fa  MAt*4k  and  rim  <if  a  Seiftah  hatkit. 

Fig.  67  shows  the  same  skeleton,  with  the  ribs  of  one  side  added,  and  the 
wattling  or  woven  work  commenced. 

Fig.  68  represents  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the  English  mode  of 
basket-making ;  in  which  three  parallel  rods  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length, 
according  to  the  intended  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  are  laid  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  three  other  rods  of  the  same  length  laid  across  them  at 
right  angles,  as  at  a  y  and  next  the  weaving  process  is  commenced,  as  at  b. 


Fig-S8.  Commencenunt  0/ basket- 
making  in  the  Engliih  manner. 


Figs.  69  and  70  show  the  progress  of  weaving  the  bottom ;  the  latter  being 
what  ultimately  becomes  the  under  side,  and  the  former  the  upper  side. 


Fig.  6a  Vpp(r  side. 


Fig. 70.  Underside, 
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Fig.  71  ihowt  the  bottom  complete,  the  under  side  of  it  being  nppennost. 


Fig.  71.  Boti<m  qfOu  EnffiUh  batkei  empkU. 
Fig.  72  shows  the  bottom  turned  upside  down,  the  points  of  some  of  the 
radiating  ribs  cut  off;  some  of  the  rods  which  are  to  form  the  side  ribs  in- 
serted ;  and  the  side  weaving  commenced. 


Fig.  7S.  Bide  wtaving  commenced  on  the  Englith  baskeU 
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Fig,  73  shows  the  basket  nearly  completed,  widi  part  of  the  t!m  finiahed, 
and  the  lod  on  which  the  handle  is  to  be  fonned  inserted. 


Wg.  73.  Th€  English  basJcct  nearly  complete.         Fig.  74.  Working  the  ride*  of  the  English  basket. 

Fig.  74  shows  the  rim  completed  and  part  of  the  handle  plaited. 

Further  details  will  be  fomid  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicumy  vol.  iii.  p. 
1471,  but  those  above  given  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  any  person  of  ordinary 
ingenuity  to  construct  every  kind  of  wickerwork,  whether  baskets  or  hur- 
dlesi,  that  can  be  required  for  a  garden. 

431.  Carrying-hasketB  of  different  sizes  are  required  in  gardens  for  carrying 
plants  for  being  transplanted,  seeds,  sets  or  roots  for  planting,  vegetables  or 
fruits  from  the  garden  to  the  kitchen,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  A 
basket  for  hanging  before  the  operator  when  pruning  or  nailing  wall  trees, 
is  sometimes  made  of  wands,  and  occasionally  of  split  wood ;  but  a  leathern 
wallet,  to  be  hereafter  described,  is  greatly  preferable.  Larger  and  coarser 
baskets  than  any  of  these  are  used  for  carrying  soil,  manures,  tanner^s  bark, 
weeds,  &c.,  and  are  commonly  called  scuttles,  creels,  &o. 

432.  Meaturing-hatkets  are  formed  of  particular  dimensions,  the  largest 
seldom  containing  more  than  a  bushel,  and  others  half-bushels,  pecks,  and 
half-pecks.  There  are  also  pint  baskets,  punnets,  pottles,  and  thumbs, 
which  are  utenals  in  use  in  the  London  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  for  con- 
taining the  more  valuable  vegetables,  such  as  mushrooms,  early  potatoes, 
forced  kidney  beans,  and  the  more  choice  fruits.  The  bushel  basket  is  gene- 
rally made  of  peeled  wands,  but  the  others  of  split  willow  wood,  or  split 
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deal.  Fig.  T**^  represents  a  punnet 
manufactured  in  the  latter  manner, 
the  construction  of  which  will  be  un- 
derstood by  any  person  who  under- 
stands the  English  mode  of  basket- 
making. 

433.  Baskets  for  growing  plants 
were  a  long  time  in  use  in  the  open 
Fig.  75.  Pvntut  basket.  garden,  being  plunged  in  spring,  and 

taken  up  in  the  following  autumn ;  the  object  being  to  take  up  fruit-trees  or 
other  tender  shrubs  with  a  ball,  and  with  most  of  the  fibres.  At  present 
baskets  for  growing  plants  are  chiefly  used  in  orchidaceous  houses,  the  basket 
being  filled  with  moss ;  but  as  they  are  found  to  be  of  very  short  duration, 
wire  baskets  are  substituted,  earthenware  pots  with  perforated  sides,  or  a  sort 
of  open  box  formed  of  short  rods,  laid  over  one  another,  at  the  angles,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  a  log-house. 

434.  Portable  Glass  Utensils  for  plants  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds:  the  bell- 
glass,  fig.  76,  and  the  hand-glass,  fig.  77.  Bell-glasses 
vary  in  dimensions  from  the  large  green  bell-glass, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  inches  in  height, 
used  in  the  open  garden  for  protecting  cauliflowers  in 
winter  and  cucumbers  in  summer,  to  the  small  crystal 

bell,  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
two  inches  higli,  for  covering  new- 
ly-planted cuttings.  Whenever 
the  propagation  of  tender  plants  by 
cuttings,  or  by  the  grefie  ^touffe,  is  attempted,  bell- 
Fig.  77.  Coit-iron  jian^.  glasses  are  essential.  The  common  hand-glass  is  formed 
glass  in  two  parts,  the  either  square,  or  of  five  or  more  sides  on  the  plan,  and 
ro(tr  and  sides,  ^t^  h^q  gj^^  commonly  eight  or  twelve  inches  high. 

The  framework  is  of  lead,  cast-iron,  tinned  wrought-iron,  copper,  or  zinc ; 
the  last  is  much  the  cheapest,  and  also  the  lightest,  and  when  kept  well 
painted,  it  will  last  as  long  as  cast-iron,  which  with  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
soon  becomes  rusty  at  the  lower  edge.  Cast-iron  hand-glasses  being  very 
heavy,  are  commonly  formed  in  two  pieces ;  and  when  the  form  is  square,  as 
in  fig.  77,  air  is  very  conveniently  given  by  changing  the  position  of  the  cover- 
ing  part,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

435.  The  following  substitute  for  beU- glasses  may  be  readily  adopted  by 
any  gardener  who  can  get  pieces  of  broken  window-glass  fix)m  his  ^mes  or 
hothouses,  and  who  has  a  glazier's  patent  diamond,  which  difiers  from  the 


Fig.  76.  BtU  glasses. 


Fig.  78.  SuhslUxiict/vr  hcU  glatSiS. 
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common  diamond  in  this,  that  any  person  can  cut  with  it.  Having  procnred 
the  diamond  and  acveral  pieces  of  broken  window-glasa,  cut  the  latter  into 
figures  appropriate  in  sixe  and  fonn  for  the  sides  of  four  or  six-sided  prisms, 
as  shown  in  fig.  78.  When  the  pieces  of  glass  are  properly  cut  out  by  a 
wooden  or  card  pattern,  join  them  together  with  strips  of  tape,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  made  to  adhere  to  the  glass  with  India-rubber 
varnish.  After  the  glass  is  formed,  varnish  over  the  tape,  and  the  whole  will 
be  found  firm  and  durable.  A  loop  may  be  formed  at  top  either  of  the  tape 
or  of  wire,  so  as  to  lift  them  by.  Glasses  of  this  sort  may  be  made  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  will  at  all  events  be  found  useful  for 
striking  cuttings  or  protecting  rising  seeds.  An  excellent  substitute  for 
hand-glasses  will  be  described  under  the  section  on  structures. 

406.  Powdering-boxes  for  plants  are  required  for  dusting  them  with 
powdered  lime,  sulphui^,  coarse  snufF,  powdered  charcoal,  fine  sand,  &c. 
One  of  the  most  convenient  forms  is  that  of  the  common  dredge-box,  but 
for  the  light  powders  an  appendage  to  be  hereafter  described  may  be  added 
to  the  common  bellows.  All  powders  intended  to  rest  on  the  leaves  of 
plants  should  be  dusted  over  them  when  they  are  moist  with  dew,  or  by 
haviug  been  previously  watered. 

437.  Other  Utensils, — We  have  omitted  to  mention  some  used  in  very 
extensive  gardeas,  botanic  gardens,  and  nurseries;  such  as  the  glazed 
packing-box ;  the  earthenware  shelter,  which  may  be  described  as  an  inverted 
flower- pot,  with  the  sides  perforated  with  holes,,  or  with  a  large  opening  on. 
one  side ;  plant-shades  of  various  kinds ;  utensils  for  entrapping  or  destroying, 
vermin ;  bulb-glasses ;  cast-iron  pots  for  burning  tobacco ;  and  a  few  other 
articles  not  in  general  use,  or  readily  substituted  by  others  of  a  moi'e  simple 
and  economical  kind. 

Sect.  V. — Machines  used  in  Horticulture, 

Machines  differ  from  other  horticultural  implements  in  being  less  simple 
in  their  construction,  and  in  their  action,  enabling  the  operator  to  abridge 
labour.  The  principal  gardening  machines  are  the  wheelbarrow,  roller, 
watering  engines,  garden-bellows,  and  transporting  or  transplanting  machines* 

438.  Wheelbarrows  for  gardens  are  of  two  kinds :  one  of  large  dimensions 
for  wheeling  littery  dung,  tan,  short  grass,  leaves,  haulm,  or  weeds ;  and 
another  of  moderate  size  (fig.  79),  for  wheeling  soil  and  gravel.    They  are 

generally  constnicted  of  wood„ 
with  the  wheel  also  of  wood 
and  shod  with  iron;  but  some 
1  wheelbarrows  are  formed  en- 
tirely of  cast  and  wrought 
iron ;  they  are,  however,  too^ 
heavy  for  wheeling  anything^ 
Fig.  79.  Garden  wheelbarrow.  excepting  littery  dungor  otlur 

lig:ht  matters,  and  they  are  far  from  being  so  durable  as  a  wooden  barrow^ 
when  the  latter  is  kept  well  painted.  Some  dung  and  tan  barrovrs  have  the 
body  or  box  attached  to  the  handles  or  levers,  commonly  called  trams,  by 
moveable  iron  bolts,  so  that  it  can  1)e  readily  taken  off  and  carried  by  two 
men  into  places  where  the  entire  barrow  with  its  wheel  could  not  be 
admitted;  for  example,  in  filling  the  bark  pit  of  a  stove  with  tan  or 
leaves.  There  is  a  third  kind  of  barrow  used  by  engineers,  in  deep  cuttings, 
wluch  has  shallow  sides  of  an  equal  height  on  every  side  of  the  bottom  of 
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the  banow;  it  ii  well  Baited  for  earrying  heavy  mibaoil,  or  stonjr  mateiiala, 
but  10  not  reqaiied  in  gaidens.  For  general  purposes,  a  middle-siaed  bar* 
low,  between  the  dxiog  barrow  and  the  mould  barrow,  like  that  of  which 
we  have  given  a  figure,  is  sufficient. 

4d9.  RoUenan  essential  in  even  the  smallest  garden,  for  compvesnng  and 
smoothing  gravel  walks  and  lawns.  They  are  formed  of  solid  cy linden  of 
stone,  or  hollow  cylinders  of  cast  iron,  and  a  very  convenient  width  is  four 
feet.  Cast  iron  rollers  aro  always  easiest  to  draw,  from  the  greater  diameter 
of  the  cylinder.     The  operation  of  rolling  is  most  effective  after  the  soil  or 


Flf.  80.  JUadtt  garden  tprinffe. 

gravel  has  been  softened  by  recent  rains,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  dry  on  the  surfiice  not  to  adhero  to  the  roller. 

440.  Tke  watering  engines  used  in  gardens  aro  the  syringe, 
the  hand-engine,  and  the  barrow-engine.  Thero  aro  several 
kinds  of  syringe,  but  the  best  at  present  in  use  is  decidedly 
that  of  Read  {fig,  80).  Its  two  points  of  superiority  aro, 
a  ball-valve,  dy  which  can  never  go  out  of  ropair,  and  an 
fur-tube,  6,  which  allows  the  air  above  the  piston  to  escape 
during  the  operation  of  drawing  in  water,  by  which  means 
the  labour  of  syringing  is  greatly  diminished.  There  is  a  cap, 
a,  for  washing  away  insects  from  wall-trees,  and  throwing  lime- 
water  on  gooseberry  bushes  and  other  standards  in  the  open 
garden,  and  for  water-pines  overhead ;  a  cap,  ft,  for  sprinkling 
plants  in  forcing-houses,  which  throws  the  fluid  in  a  light  and 
gentle  moisturo  almost  like  dew,  and  which  is  also  used  for 
washing  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants  when  frost-nipped  in  the 
cold  nights  that  often  provail  during  the  spring,  and  which 
operation  should,  of  course,  be  performed  beforo  sun-rise.  Thero 
is  also  a  cap,  c,  d^  which  is  used  when  groat  force  is  required, 
more  particularly  in  washing  trees  against  walls;  and  this  cap 
is  also  used  indwelling-houses  for  extinguishing  fires.  Trees 
against  waUs  are  frequently  covered  with  netting,  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  syringe  these,  the  netting,  when  the  cap, 
&,  is  used,  requires  to  be  removed,  but  with  the  cap,  c,  <f,  it  may 
be  kept  on.  For  all  small  gardens  this  syringe  will  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  eveiy  other  description  of  watering  engine.  Read's 
pneumatic  engine  (figs.  81  and  82),  the  former  to  a  scale  of  1^ 
in.  to  1  ft.,  difiers  from  Read's  hand-syringe  in  effect,  by  foroing 
out  the  water  in  one  continuous  stream,  and  thus  at  once  com- 
bining the  character  of  a  syringe  and  of  an  engine.  By  this 
engine,  a  volume  of  air  is  compressed  to  an  indefinite  extent,  by 
the  working  of  the  piston  for  foroing  out  the  water,  and  without 
any  sensible  increase  of  labour  to  the  operator.  The  manner  in  Fig.  si.  XeadTs 
which  this  is  effected  will  be  understood  by  the  section,  ^g.  82,  ^JJJJI^ii, 
in  which  a  is  the  piston  and  cylinder,  as  in  Read's  syringe  ;  6, 
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Fig.  82.  Section  qfEeadrt 
pnanmatie  hand-mghie* 


a  ease  in  which  this  syiinge,  and  also  the  discharge-tube  (e),  are  in- 
doeed ;  dy  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  the  discharge  tube ;  and  e,  a  valve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dischai^  tube  :/is  a  ball-valve  to  the  suction  tube,  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up  from  a  watering-pot,  pail,  or  any  other  vessel. 

II     ff  I    On  the  motion  of  drawing  up  the  piston  (a) ,  the  water 
^        enters  by/;  while,  by  pushing  down  the  piston,  the 
valve  at  /is  closed,  and  the  water  is  forced  up  the 
— ^^^  valve  at  c,  into  the  discharge  tube ;  but  as  some  more 

water  is  forced  into  this  tube  than  can  pass  through 
it,  it  escapes  by  the  small  opening  at  d  into  the  vessel 
of  air  in  which  the  working  barrel  and  the  diBcharge 
tube  are  encased.  As  the  air  cannot  escape  from  this 
vessel,  it  is  necessarily  compressed  by  ihe  water  which 
enters  through  the  small  opening  at  d;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  the  piston,  a,  is  drawn  up,  and  no  longer 
forces  up  the  water  in  the  discharge  tube,  c,  the  action 
on  that  tube  is  kept  up  by  the  expansion  of  the  com- 
pressed air  which  shuts  the  valve  at  e,  and,  conse- 
quently, forces  the  water  along  c.  The  great  beauty 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  no  exertion  of  the  operator 
is  lost ;  nor  can  he  exert  himself  without  producing 
a  corresponding  result ;  for  if,  by  rapid  and  powerful  action,  he  drives  much 
water  into  the  air  vessel,  the  greater  degree  in  which  the  air  la  compressed  will 
force  the  water  with  the  more  rapidity  through  the  discharge  tube,  c.  This 
engine  is  3  ft.  long,  and  2^  in.  in  diameter ;  it  weighs  only  between  51b.  and 
6Ib. ;  works  with  remarkable  ease,  and  is  so  little  liable  to  go  out  of  repair, 
that  Mr.  Read  warrants  it  to  last  a  lifetime.  Read's  barrow  engine,  fig.  83, 
is  an  oval  copper  vessel,  containing  twenty-six 
gallons,  particularly  adapted  for  large  conser- 
vatories and  forcing  houses.  It  will  pass 
through  a  door-way  two  feet  wide,  and  is  so 
portable  that  it  may  be  carried  up  or  down 
stairs  by  two  men.  The  great  power  of  this  ^ 
engine  depends  on  the  air  vessel,  indicated  by 
a  dotted  circular  line,  in  the  body  of  the  en- 
gine, in  which  all  superfluous  force  is  em- 
ployed in  condensing  air,  as  in  Read's  pneu- 
matic engine,  so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  of 
power;  and  in  the  proximity  of  the  bent  ful- 
crum, a,  to  the  handle  or  lever,  6,  by  which 
the  weight  c,  being  brought  near  to  the  ful- 
crum, the  power  applied  at  6  is  proportionably  increased.  In  most  engines 
of  this  kind  there  is  no  pneumatic  reservoir,  and  the  distance  between  the 
weight,  c,  and  the  fulcrum,  a,  is  much  greater.  The  construction  of  the  pis- 
ton, valves,  &c.,  is  similar  to  that  of  Read's  hand-engine,  so  that  this  barrow- 
engine  is  not  only  a  machine  of  great  power,  but  not  liable  to  go  out  of 
repair.  Mr.  Read,  who  has  been  attending  to  this  subject  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  considers  this  engine  as  his  masterpiece. 

441.  Garden-beilows.  Bellows  are  used  in  gardening  for  dusting  plants 
with  powdery  substances,  such  as  quicklime,  powdered  tobacco  leaves,  sul- 
phur, &c.,  and  for  fumigating  them  with  tobacco-smoke.  Read's  fumigating- 
bellows  (figs.  84  and  85)  answers  both  purposes.    It  consists  of  a  pair  of 


Fig.  83.  B€ad*$  barrow  engine. 
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bellows,  fig.  84,  a,  to  which  re  attached   a   canister,  6,  with  a  moveable 
uozzle,  through  which  the  smoke  e8c^)e8,  c.    The  details  of  the  canister  are 


Fig.  ti4.  IUad*t /Umigating  bellowi. 

shown  in  the  section,  fig.  85,  which  is  one  third  of  the  natural  size.  In 
this  section  d  is  the  bottom  socket  or  cap ;  e,  the  plunger,  which  keeps  down 
the  tobacco ;  /,  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows ;  and  ^,  the  tube  by  which  the 
smoke  escapes,  unscrewed  to  show  the  ball- valve. 
In  using  this  machine,  unscrew  the  bottom  socket 
of  the  canister,  and  turn  up  the  canister,  so  that 
the  perforated  plunger  may  fall  to  what  becomea, 
when  in  use,  the  upper  end  h;  put  in  the  to- 
bacco, or  tobacco-paper,  replace  the  socket,  hold 
the  apparatus  in  the  position  shown  by  fig.  84, 
hold  the  bottom  of  the  canister  over  a  piece  of 
lighted  paper,  expand  the  bellows,  and  the  flame 
will  rush  in  and  ignite  the  tobacco.  Then  by 
continuing  to  use  the  bellows  in  the  ordinai-y  way, 
the  tobacco  will  be  consumed  in  smoke,  which 
may  be  directed  by  means  of  the  issue  pipe  c  at 
pleasure.  Immediately  after  using  the  machine, 
immerse  the  canister,  which  will  now  be  very  hot, 
in  water ;  unscrew  the  top  and  bottom,  and  wash 
and  wipe  the  valves  and  pipe,  so  as  to  leave  the 
whole  perfectly  clean.  If  this  is  not  attended  to, 
the  oil  of  the  tobacco  will  soon  form  a  thick 
glutinous  coating,  which  will  prevent  the  valve 
^  from  acting  properly.  When  a  lai^e  house  is  to 
be  filled  with  tobacco  smoke,  a  fumigating  pot, 


Pig.  85   Setlion  of  the  canister  o/ 
kfaiVt  fumigaUny  htUovs. 

such  as  fig.  86,  may  be  i  sed.    It  is 

made  of  sheet- iron,  holds    about 

three  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  is 

placed  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 

with  the   smoke- tube  entering  it  Tig.  ^.  iron  fumigating  poi. 

through  a  hole  made  on  purpose  in  the  fi-ont  wall  or  front  glass.     In  this 

figure  a  is  tlie  handle  by  which  the  pot  is  carried,  b  the  pipe  by  which  the 
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smoke  is  introduced  to  the  house,  and  which  is  attached  to  a  moveable  lid, 
and,  c,  a  tube  to  which  the  bellows  is  applied,  and  which  enters  the  pot  im- 
mediately under  a  perforated  moveable  bottom.  A  substitute  for  a  pot  of 
this  kind  is  often  formed  by  two  flower-pots,  a  smaller  one  being  placed  upsido 
down  within  a  larger,  and  the  tobacco  placed  in  the  former.  In  fumigating 
plants  in  houses,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  fill  the  house  at  the  same 
time  with  steam,  by  watering  the  pipes  or  flues,  or  by  other  means.  The 
steam  condenses  the  oil  of  the  smoke,  and  leaves  it  on  the  leaves  and  points 
of  the  young  shoots  in  the  form  of  globules  of  oil,  on  the  surface  of  the  glo* 
bulea  of  water.     A  pair  of  common  bellows  may  be  rendered  fit  either  for 

t'        J..- h'^^i^^rfc—  powdering  plants  or  fiimigat- 

gS^^^ j^jyi^^^^i,„j— J  ing  them,  by  substituting  a 

\^  «      r         r 7     piece  of  tinned  iron,  fig.  87,  a, 

I  \*   •   V/     resembling  in  shape  those  tin 

Fig.  87.  Po^^ing4>eU..s.  *  ^  .  ""^^  j^  ^^\    "^^  ^^ 

meal,  m  the  flat  end  of  which, 
6,  are  two  small  valves  1^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  ^ith  a  hole  between  them, 
to  which  a  screw  cap  is  fitted  for  introducing  the  dust  or  the  tobacco  to  be 
burnt.  It  is  evident  that  the  air  which  enters  through  the  valves  by  the  up* 
stroke  of  the  bellows,  raises  the  dust  or  smoke  in  the  interior,  which  is  ejected 
by  the  down-stroke ;  and,  by  repetition,  the  whole  powder  introduced,  or  the 
whole  smoke  produced  by  the  ignition  of  the  tobacco-leaves,  will  be  thrown 
oni.  (jGanL  Mag,  vol.  iii.  p.  SO.)  We  consider  this  to  be  much  the  best 
description  of  garden-bellows  for  dusting  plants  with  sulphur. 

442.  The  mowing-machine  is  used  for  shearing  lawns,  where  the  surface 
is  smooth  and  even,  and  kept  free  from  worm-casts  and  all  matters  that 
would  interfere  with  the  cutting  part  of  the  machine,  which  is  formed 
exactly  on  the  model  of  the  engine  for  shearing  the  surface  of  woollen-cloth 
described  in  lire's  Dictionary  of  Manufactures^  p.  1924.  The  machine  crops 
and  collects  at  the  same  time  in  a  box  the  grass  cut  by  it,  and  is  altogether 
reiy  complete  in  its  acti(m  where  the  lawn  to  be  cropped  is  suitable ;  but 
for  ordinary  garden  purposes  most  gardeners  seem  to  prefer  the  short  grass-^ 
•cjTthe,  and  leave  the  mowing-machine  to  the  amateur,  for  whom  it  forms  an 
excellent  exercise. 

443.  Other  maMnes* — In  the  Encyc.  of  Oard,  will  be  found  described 
various  machines  for  transporting  large  boxes  or  tubs  containing  plants,  such 
as  Orange-trees ;  machines  for  transporting  and  for  transplanting  large  trees, 
for  regulating  temperature,  for  entrapping  or  detecting  the  enemies  of  gar- 
dens, and  for  some  other  purposes ;  but  few  of  these  are  adapted  for  the 
present  work.  It  may  be  stated  here,  that  the  principle  on  which  all  the 
best  machines  for  transporting  plants  in  large  boxes  or  tubs,  or  transplanting 
large  trees  with  balls  to  their  roots,  is  the  same :  viz.  two  windlass  axles  are 
supported  on  four  props,  which  rise  out  of  two  horizontal  beams,  and  the 
box  or  tree  being  raised  by  means  of  the  windlasses,  is  retained  in  that  posi- 
tion till  it  is  conveyed  to  its  destination,  either  by  means  of  two  horizontal 
beams,  by  manual  labour,  as  if  they  were  the  levers  of  a  hand-barrow ;  or 
by  placing  wheels  undt^r  them,  in  the  manner  of  a  cart  or  waggon.  The 
best  machine  of  this  kind  for  removing  Orange- trees  in  boxes,  is  that  used  at 
St.  Maigaret's,  near  London,  and  described  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  vol. 
X.  p.  136.  From  the  description  of  this  machine  it  is  obvious  that  it  will 
answer  either  for  transporting  trees  in  boxes,  or  trees  or  shrubs  with  large 
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balls ;  tliough,  to  oonyey  the  latter  to  any  distance  over  rough  roads,  larger 
wheels  would  be  requisite  than  those  which  belong  to  the  machme  referred 
to.     See  our  Appendix. 

Sect.  VI. — MUeeUaneouB  Articlei  tued  in  HorticuUure, 

In  complete  gardens,  containing  all  the  rarieties  of  plant-structures,  a 
number  of  articles  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  cultiration  and  high 
keeping  which  can  neither  be  classed  as  implements  nor  structures.  Even 
in  Uie  smallest  gardens,  mats  for  protection,  props  for  support,  naUs  and  ties 
for  fiiMtenings,  and  tallies  for  naming  and  numbering  plante,  aro  essential. 

444.  Artideifor  protection, — Bass  mats,  woven  ^m  ribands  or  strands  of 
the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree,  and  imported  from  the  Baltic,  are  in  general 
use,  both  to  protect  from  the  cold  by  counteracting  radiation,  and  to  shade 
from  the  sun.  Canvas,  bunting,  and  netting  of  different  kinds,  and  oiled 
paper  frames,  are  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Netting  of  sta&w  ropes, 
formed  by  first  stretching  ropes  as  weft  at  regular  distances,  and  then  crossing 
them  by  others  as  woof^  aro  sometimes  used  to  protect  wall-trees.  Another 
mode  of  protecting  trees  by  straw  ropes,  is  by  placing  poles  against  the  wall, 

-^  in  front  of  the  trees,  at  &om  four  feet  to  six  feet  asunder ; 

thrusting  their  lower  ends  into  the  earth  about  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  from  the  wall,  and  making  them  fest  at  top  to  the 
coping,  or  to  the  wall  immediately  under  it ;  straw  or  hay  ropes 
are  then  passed  from  pole  to  pole,  taking  a  turn  round  each, 
and  leaving  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches  between  each 
horizontal  line  of  ropes.    Straw  ropes  may  also  be  used  to  pro- 
tect early  rows  of  peas  or  other  plants,  by  first  hooping  over 
I  each  row,  and  afterwards  passing  three  or  four  ropes  from  hoop 
to  hoop.    Of  course  they  act  by  checking  radiation,  and  their 
influence  will  be  greatest  when  they  aro  placed  between  a  foot 
I  and  eighteen  inches  frrom  the  wall,  the  amount  of  heat  reflected 
back  diminishing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  according  to  the  distance 
Fig.  ss.  wupt  1/  of  the  covering  from  the  body  to  be  protected.     Wisps  of  straw 
«irM  M  btiMf  tied  to  a  string,  fig.  88,  and  hung  in  lines  one  above  another  in 
uMd  a»  prouci-  f^^^  ^f  ^  ^^  ^jg  ^^  ^jg^  f^y  ^\^q  9Ame  purposc  as  straw 

ropes,  and  in  sheltered  places  are  perhaps  better. 

445.  MatM  of  straw  or  reeds  are  used  for  protecting  plants  in  the  open 
garden,  and  also  for  covering  glazed  sashes,  whether  of  pits,  frames,  or 
hothouses.  Every  gardener  ought  to  know  how  to  construct  theae,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  employ  his  men  within-doors  in  severe  weather.  The  following 
directions  are  given  by  P.  Lindegaard,  late  gardener  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who  used  them  extensively,  and  who  states,  that  they  produce  a  considerable 
saving  of  fuel,  aSbrd  a  great  security  from  accidents,  such  as  breaking  glass, 
and  not  only  retain  heat  much  better  than  bass  mats,  but,  from  their  greater 
porosity,  allow  the  steam  of  moist  hotbeds  to  pass  off  more  readily.  When 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  takes  place  during  the  night,  bass  mats  are  not  so  easy 
to  get  cleaned  and  dried  the  next  morning  as  straw  mats,  because  they 
retain  the  moisture,  and  get  frozen  and  stiff  by  the  frxMt  penetrating  through 
them ;  and  hence  the  next  evening  they  cannot  be  put  on  again  without  the 
risk  of  breaking  the  glass.  Mr.  Lindegaard  found  four  hundred  straw  mats 
sufficient  to  cover  four  hundred  lights,  for  which  if  he  had  used  bass  mats, 
about  twelve  hundred  would  have  been  required.    These  mats  are  made  of 
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r>'e  or  wheat  straw,  or  of  reeds,  and  only  in  the  winter  time,  when  the 
weather  is  unfit  for  working  out  of  doors.  They  are  made  in  frames  in  the 
following  manner : — An  oblong  squai'e  (fig.  89)  is  formed  of  four  laths,  along 


Fig.  89.  Mode  itf  making  straw  mats. 

the  two  ends  of  which,  a,  a,  are  driven  as  many  nails  as  yon  wish  to  have 
binding  cords,  6,  6,  of  which  the  usual  number  is  six  to  a  width  of  four  feet, 
«B  the  strength  of  the  mat  depends  chiefly  on  the  number  of  these  cords. 
The  cords  are  of  tarred  rope-yam ;  on  these  the  straw,  or  reeds,  is  laid  in 
handfiils,  and  bound  to  each  longitudinal  cord  by  other  cords,  which,  for 
greater  convenience,  are  made  up  in  little  balls,  c,  c.  These  cords  are  also  of 
tarred  rope-yam.  When  a  mat  is  finished,  the  cords  ai'e  tied  together  at 
the  top  or  finishing  end,  the  mat  is  then  detached  from  the  frame,  and  its 
aides  chopped  straight  with  an  axe.  These  mats  are  more  conveniently 
made  by  two  men  than  by  one  man ;  and  by  placing  the  frame  upon  a  raised 
plank  or  bench,  than  by  placing  it  on  the  ground,  and  obliging  the  men  to 
stoop.  When  straw  b  used,  that  of  rye  is  the  best,  and  will  last,  even  in 
Denmark,  three  years :  reeds  last  longer.  In  the  most  severe  weather  these 
mats  are  rolled  on  the  glass  lengthways  of  the  mat ;  that  is,  from  top  to 
bottom,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  straw  is  at  right  angles  to  tliat  of  the 
sash  bar,  which  prevents  the  glass  from  being  broken ;  and  over  this  covering, 
in  very  severe  weather,  reed  mata  may  be  laid  with  the  reeds  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  sash  bar,  so  that  the  water  may  run  off  them  as  it 
does  off  the  thatch  of  a  house,  and  keep  the  mats  below  quite  dry.  Where 
reeds  cannot  be  got,  mats  of  rye  or  wheat  straw  may  be  substituted ; 
because  it  is  evident,  that  having  the  straws  or  reeds  laid  in  the  direction 
of  the  dope  of  the  glass,  must  be  attended  with  great  advantages  by 
throwing  off  the  rain  instead  of  absorbing  it.  (jQardeners  Magazine^  vol. 
V.  p.  416.)  The  usual  dimensions  of  these  mats  are  six  feet  by  four 
leet,  because  that  siae  answers  for  covering  frames  and  pits  of  the  ordinaiy 
dimensions ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  used  for  covering  the  sloping  glass 
of  hothouses,  they  should  be  made  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the 
coping  to  tiie  ground,  covering  the  front  glass  or  front  parapet.  A  ring  of 
twisted  wire  should  be  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  end  of  each 
mat,  and  to  thb  ring  a  cord  should  be  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
passed  over  a  pulley  to  be  fixed  on  the  coping-board,  or  on  the  back  wall 

m2 
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iminediAtely  under  it,  or  on  the  top  rail  of  the  uppermost  sash  of  the  roof. 
This  cord  must  be  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  mat,  in  order  that,  when 
the  mat  is  drawn  down  and  rolled  up,  the  end  of  the  cord  may  be  within 
reach  of  the  operator  on  the  ground  at  the  front  of  the  house.  Another 
ring  ought  to  be  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  lower  end  of  the  mat,  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  it  to  the  front  sill  when  it  is  drawn  over  the  roof.  When 
the  mats  are  removed  from  the  roof,  and  rolled  up  during  the  day,  the 
cord  is  loosened  from  the  ring,  and  lies  on  the  roof,  ready  to  be  refiistened  to 
it,  to  draw  the  mats  up  the  next  evening.  A  second  layer  of  mats  might  be 
drawn  up  over  the  former,  in  a  direction  across  the  sashes,  so  as  to  throw  off 
the  rain  in  the  manner  of  thatch,  by  attaching  a  cord  to  one  comer  of  each 
end  of  the  mat,  passing  these  cords  over  two  pulleys,  and  laying  on  the  mats 
like  tiles  on  a  roof.  Drawing  up  two  mats,  however,  the  one  immediately 
over  the  other,  would  be  much  less  trouble,  and  would,  excepting  in  the 
cases  of  heavy  rains  or  thawing  snows,  keep  out  the  cold  sufficiently  well. 
Where  the  roof  is  divided  by  wooden  rafters,  the  mats  should  be  exactly  the 
width  of  the  sash,  so  as  to  fit  in  between  them :  but  where  it  is  not  so  divided, 
the  mats  should  overlap  one  another  in  the  manner  of  slates — ^that  is,  one 
half  the  number  of  mats  should  first  be  drawn  up,  leaving  half  the  width  of 
a  mat  between  each,  and  afterwards  the  remaining  half  should  be  drawn  up 
so  as  to  cover  the  intervening  spaces,  and  overlap  a  foot  over  the  mat  at  each 
side.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  mats  of  this  kind  are  so  little  used  in 
England,  especially  in  country  places,  where  straw  is  abundant  and  cheap ; 
for  being  made  at  a  time  when  little  other  work  can  be  done,  and  of  a  mate- 
rial of  very  little  value,  and  retaining  heat  much  better  than  any  other 
covering,  they  would  prove  a  great  saving  of  fuel  and  of  the  labour  of 
attending  on  fires,  as  well  as  insure  the  safety  of  plants.  Mr.  Shennan,  a 
gardener  of  great  experience,  who  used  these  mats  extensively,  observes,  in 
the  Gardener^B  Magazine  for  1827,  that  he  considers  the  revival  of  the  old 
system  of  covering  with  straw  or  reeds,  and  the  system  of  heating  by  water, 
as  the  greatest  improvements  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  fordng 
department  in  his  time. 

446.  Wooden  tthuttera  form  an  excellent  covering  for  the  sashes  of  pits  and 
finmes ;  and  though  they  are  more  expensive  at  first,  yet  from  their  great 
durability  when  kept  well  painted,  they  are  found  by  market-gardeners  to 
be  the  cheapest  of  all  coverings  in  the  end.  Boards  do  not  retain  heat  so 
effectively  as  reeds  or  straw,  but  they  exclude  rain  and  wind  better  than 
that  material ;  and  by  being  kept  an  inch  or  two  above  the  glass  by  the 
cross-bars  which  bind  the  boards  together,  a  space  is  left  sufficient  to  check 
radiation,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  by  conduction.  If  boarded  shut- 
ters could  be  kept  about  six  inches  from  the  glass,  and  air  excluded  from 
entering  at  top  and  bottom  and  at  the  sides,  radiation  would  be  effectually 
returned,  and  less  risk  of  the  escape  of  heat  by  conduction  incurred  than 
when  the  boards  touch  the  sash-bar ;  but  this  would  require  great  care  in 
excluding  the  air  from  the  sides  and  ends.  All  the  frames  and  pits  in  the 
gardens  at  Syon  are  covered  by  boarded  shutters,  and  all  those  in  the  exten- 
sive forcing-ground  of  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Isleworth.  Narrow  shutters  of  this 
kind  might  be  contrived  for  hothouse  roofe,  so  as  to  produce  a  great  saving 
of  heat.  Canvas  would,  in  many  instances,  repel  wet  and  check  radiation 
as  well  as  deal  boards,  and  might  be  put  on  much  quicker ;  but  the  great 
objection  to  it  is  its  liability  to  be  disturbed  by  high  winds, — unless,  indeed, 
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it  18  attached  to  wooden  frames,  which  occupy  as  much  time  in  taking  off 
and  putting  on  as  wooden  shutters,  and  are  much  less  durable. 

447.  AtfihaUe  covers  have  lately  been  used  for  protecting  glass  100&,  and 
pronuse  to  be  a  very  suitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cheap  and  durable 
material.  The  foUowmg  account  of  a  trial  of  this  article  at  Dalkeith,  near 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  M^ntosh,  is  abridged  from  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  of 
Feb.  13th,  1841.  Pocock's  patent  asphalte  roofing  is  sold  in  pieces  16  in. 
by  82  in.,  at  4^.  each,  or  about  Ifd.  the  square  foot.  Its  weight  is  only 
sixty  pounds  to  the  hundred  feet  square.  It  has  been  exposed  to  severe 
frost  and  to  a  heat  of  220°  without  injury :  beiug  a  non-conductor  of  heat, 
it  is  alike  uscfrd  for  protecting  from  cold  and  for  shading  from  the  sun.  In 
texture  the  material  resembles  the  improved  patent  felt,  and  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  hair  and  long  fibrous  substances,  intimately  united  by  exces- 
sive pressure,  which  gives  it  strength,  durability,  and  an  even  surface ;  and 
being  saturated  with  an  asphaltic  composition,  it  is  completely  watei-proof. 
Mr.  Mcintosh  has  used  it  to  cover  300  feet  in  length  of  cold  pits;  and  he  has 
also  a  number  of  shutters  made  of  the  same  material  for  covering  the  lights 
of  forcing  pits.  Frames  are  formed  of  a  top  and  bottom  rail,  and  two  side- 
rails,  1^  inches  thick  by  2^  inches  broad :  to  the  top  and  bottom  rails  two 
pieces  of  wood,  1^  inches  by  1^  inches,  are  fastened,  and  another  of  like  size 
at  the  middle  of  the  frame  across  it,  attached  to  the  side-rails.  To  these  the 
asphalte  covering  is  secured  by  copper  tacks,  but  iron  or  tin  tacks,  made 
warm  and  cooled  in  oil,  will  answer  as  well ;  thus  forming  shutters  6  feet  by 
4  feet,  weighing  241bs.,  and  costing  6s.  each,  that  is,  2s.  3d.  for  asphalte 
covering,  2d.  for  tacks,  and  3s.  7d.  for  timber  and  labour.  These  water- 
proof shutters  Mr.  Mcintosh  finds  vastly  preferable  to  Russia  mats,  and  has 
no  doubt  they  will  last  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  if  not  longer ;  for  while  not 
in  use,  they  can,  after  being  well  dried,  be  stored  in  a  dry,  air}*  loft  or  shed. 
From  the  nature  of  the  material  they  will  not  take  oil  paint  with  advantage ; 
but  may,  perhaps,  be  improved  if  thinly  coated  with  tar  and  strewed  over 
with  white  sand  every  three  or  four  years.  It  is  evident  that  temporary 
coverings  to  plants  against  walls,  or  in  the  open  garden,  might  as  readily  be 
formed  of  these  asphalte  covers  as  of  boarded  shutters. 

448.  Oiled-paper  frames  were  formerly  much  used,  both  as  protection 
from  cold,  and  as  shades  from  the  sun.  They  are  made  by  gluing  paper 
to  a  wooden  frame,  divided  into  panes  in  the  manner  of  a  window  by  narrow 
thin  laths.  The  paper  used  is  what  is  called  fine  cartridge,  but  unsized : 
printers'  demy  will  do.  A  ream  of  this  consists  of  480  sheets,  each  1  ft.  10  in. 
by  1  ft.  5  in. ;  so  that  the  panes  of  the  frttme  should  be  made  of  the  latter 
dimensions.  They  are  oiled  with  common  linseed  oil  boiled,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  white  lead,  being  previously  pasted  on  with  a  paste  made  of 
starch  boile<l  up  with  a  little  glue.  Frames  of  this  kind  may  be  used  with 
advantage  as  a  substitute  for  glazed  frames  in  covering  newly-sown  seeds,  or 
in  striking  cuttings ;  for  though  oiled  paper  excludes  light,  it  is  a  poweHul 
conductor  of  heat.  Oiled-paper  sashes  have  been  also  extensively  used  for 
growing  cucumbers  and  melons,  and,  above  all,  for  protecting  fruit-trees 
while  in  blossom.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  length  of  the  frunes  may  be 
made  in  lengths  equal  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  each  fmme 
hinged  on  one  side  to  a  temporary  rafter,  and  kept  fast  at  the  other  by  a 
turn  button  of  wood.  When  the  frames  are  to  be  kept  open,  they  can  be 
tied  to  stakes  in  a  simple  and  expeditious  manner,  such  as  will  readDy  occur 
to  every  gardener. 
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449.  Oiled-paper  cape  are  also  constructed  for  protecting  or  shading  her- 
baceous plants  in  the  open  garden,  and  more  especially  for  protecting  the 
young  shoots  of  Dahlias  when  newly  planted  out  hi  spring,  and  their  flowers, 
from  the  frost  of  autumn.  In  low  situations,  near  water.  Dahlias  are  gene- 
rally blackened  by  frost  five  or  six  weeks  before  this  takes  place  In  high 
grounds ;  but  by  the  use  of  such  caps  as  we  are  about  to  describe,  the  plants 
may  be  protected  from  perpendicular  frosts  until  the  roots  are  ripe,  A  cap 
or  head  for  this  purpose  is  sho^n  in  figs.  90  to  93.     Fig.  90  represenU  the 


Fig».  DO  to  93.  Otled  paper  cap /or  proltcting  Dahlias  and  other  JUvers, 

stake  which  supports  the  cap,  in  which  a,  cf,  represents  a  hooked  wire 
attached  to  the  stake,  and  adapted  to  an  eye  in  the  stem  of  the  cap,  to  make 
Bure  of  holding  the  latter  fast ;  6,  shows  the  four  side  branches  to  which  the 
Dahlia-shoots  are  tied ;  c,  a  wooden  peg  for  fastening  the  tenon  of  the  cap 
into  the  mortice  of  the  stake  ;  and  6,  the  surfiice  of  the  ground.  Fig.  91  is 
a  geometrical  elevation  of  one  side  of  the  frame  of  the  cap,  in  which  ia 
shown,  /,  the  summit  where  the  two  ribs  that  form  the  four  angles  of  the 
cap  cross  each  other,  into  which  the  stem,  y,  is  inserted  ;  A,  shows  the  edge 
of  the  mortise ;  i,  the  lower  wire ;  Ac,  the  upper  wire ;  and  /,  one  of  the  ribe. 
Fig.  92  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the  cap,  in  which  m  repre- 
sents the  point  where  the  two  ribs  cross,  and  the  hole  in  the  tenon  for  the 
peg,  c,  in  fig.  90 ;  and  o,  the  eye  for  the  hook,  d.  Fig.  93  is  a  perspective 
view  of  the  stake  and  cap  represented  inserted  in  the  ground,  in  which  p 
represents  the  side  branches,  to  which  ought  to  be  attached  the  stems  of  the 
dahlias ;  and  c,  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  size  of  the  caps  is  about 
eighteen  inches  on  the  side,  and  the  length  of  the  stake  is  four  fret ;  but  in 
constructing  them  the  workman  will,  of  couri<e,  adjust  the  length  of  the 
stake  and  the  diameter  of  the  cap  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  plant  to 
be  protected.  These  caps  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  John  TumbuU  (Gard. 
Mag,  xiii.  p.  212),  who  says  they  will  endure  for  many  years  with  but 
little  repair.  A  cap  of  wickerwork,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  described  in 
the  Gardeners  Chronicle^  vol.  i.  p.  181.  It  consists  of  an  inverted  shallow 
basket,  to  which  is  attached  a  tube  made  of  the  same  material,  through  which 
the  Dahlia  stick  is  passed  ;  aud  a  peg  being  inserted  between  the  stick  and 
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the  tube,  it  is  thus  firmly  fixed  at  any  height  required.  It  measures  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  widest  part,  and  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
depth. 

450.  Wkktr-work  hurdles  are  useful  in  gardens  for  sheltering  low  plants 
from  high  winds,  for  placing  horizontally  over  seedlings  to  protect  them  from 
birds,  and,  in  various  positions,  for  shading  plants.  They  are  constructed 
of  upright  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground,  or  in  holes  in  a  board,  at  regular  dis- 
tances of  from  four  inches  to  eight  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mate- 
rials and  the  dimension  of  the  hurdle,  and  these  stakes  are  filled  in  or  wattled 
with  small  rods,  wands,  or  spray.  When  kept  dry,  they  will  last  three  or 
four  years,  if  the  stakes  are  made  of  willow,  or  of  any  of  the  soft  woods ;  and 
from  four  to  six  or  seven  years,  if  they  are  made  of  hazel,  oak,  ash,  or  any  of 
the  hard  woods. 

461.  Props  for  plants  vary  in  form,  dimension,  and  material,  from  the 
small  wires  used  for  supporting  hyacinths  in  water-glasses,  and  the  sticks  of 
six  inches  in  length,  used  for  supporting  plants  in  pots,  to  cast-iron  rods  of 
six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  pillars  for  roses  and  other  climbers,  formed 
of  the  stems  of  young  fir-trees,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  as  in 
fig.  94.  All  the  varieties  of  wooden  props  may  be 
reduced  to  four  kinds : — 1.  Straight  rods  with  the 
bark  on,  but  with  all  the  side  branches  cut  off, 
var3dng  in  size  from  the  shoot  of  one  year  to  the 
stem  of  a  fir  of  twenty  years'  growth.  These 
are  used  for  every  purpose,  from  the  tying  up  of 
plants  in  pots  to  the  support  of  lofty  climbers,  in- 
cluding between  these  extremes  tying  up  dahlias 
and  standard  roses.  2.  Branches  or  stems,  with 
all  the  side  branches  and  branchlets  retained,  used 
for  the  support  of  climbing  annual  stems,  such 
as  peas,  kidney-beans,  tropieolums,  &c.,  but  only 
suitable  when  these  plants  will  grow  in  the  open 
ground ;  when  grown  in  pots,  wire  frames,  or  a 
regular  framework  of  laths,  are  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  artificial  state  in  which  the  plants  ; 
are  placed.  3.  Wooden  rods,  formed  out  of  laths 
or  deal  by  the  gardener  or  carpenter,  regularly 
tapered  and  pointed,  and  in  some  cases  painted. 
These  are  chiefly  used  for  choice  plants  in  pots,  but  partly  also  in  the 
open  garden.  4.  Iron  rods,  from  short  pieces  of  wire  to  rods  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron,  for  supporting  dahlias,  standard  roses,  and  other  plants,  and 
with  or  without  spreading  heads  for  climbers.  Fig.  95  shows  a  variety  of 
these  rods,  which  may  be  had  of  the  principal  London  ironmongers.  All 
iron  work,  before  being  used  in  the  open  air  in  gardens,  would  be  rendered 
more  durable  if  thoroughly  heated  and  painted  over  with  oil,  the  effect  of 
which  is,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  iron, 
by  carbonising  it.  After  this  operation  painting  may  be  dispensed  with, 
excepting  for  ornament.  It  is  in  general,  however,  better  to  paint  them, 
and  the  colour  should  be  black,  blue  -black,  or  some  very  dark  shade  of  green. 
A  light  green,  and  white,  are  of  all  colours  the  most  to  be  avoided  in  an 
artistical  point  of  view ;  because  the  first  is  too  like  nature,  and  the  second 
is  too  glaring  and  conspicuous. 


Fig.  94.  Props /br  elimbtrt. 
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Fig.  Sift.  Ca»t  and  umvfkl  iron  prop*  Jbr  ntppcrting  elimberg. 


452.  The  durability  of  wooden  props  may,  perhaps,  be  increased  b^  soaking 
them  in  Buniett's  anti-dry-rot  composition ;  or  if  they  are  made  of  deal,  by 
first  kiln-drying  them,  and  afterwards  soaking  them  in  linseed  oiL  After 
the  oil  is  thoroughly  dried,  which  will  require  two  or  three  weeks,  the  sticks 
may  be  painted.  Sticks  of  red  deal,  treated  in  this  manner,  will  remain 
good  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years.  {Hort.  Reg.^  i.  p.  301.)  Mr.  Mas- 
ters is  of  opinion  (Gard,  Mag^  xv.  p.  321)  that  the  duration  of  hop-poleB 
may  be  doubled  by  kyanising;  but  little  benefit  has  been  yet  derived  from 
it  in  the  case  of  props  fi>r  garden  plants.  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter  (Gard.  Mag,^ 
XV.  p.  542)  found  kyanising  of  little  or  no  use. 

453.  Garden  talHes  and  labels  are  articles  by  which  names  or  numbers  are 
attached  to  plants,  and  they  are  of  many  difieient  kinds.  The  materials 
are  wood,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  or  earthenware,  and  the  forms  are  still  more 
various  than  the  materials.  The  most  durable  are  those  of  lead,  with  the 
name  or  number  stamped  with  a  steel  punch  or  type,  and  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  having  the  letters  filled  in  with  white  lead  paint.  The  most 
common  are  made  of  wood,  with  the  numbers,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
numerals,  cut  with  a  knife.  To  form  tallies  to  receive  numbers  of  this 
description,  take  firm  ash  rods,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter ;  saw  them  into  lengths  of  ten  or  twelve  inches ;  point  the  lower  end 
rather  abruptly,  and  either  plane  or  cut  with  a  knife  a  surface  sufficient  to 
receive  the  number  required  on  the  upper  half.  This  kind  of  tally  may  be 
made  during  winter  and  wet  weather,  when  little  else  can  be  done,  and  a 
stock  kept  on  hand  for  use,  if  required.  They  are  found  to  last  eight  or 
ten  years,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed.  Some- 
times the  number  is  written  or  painted,  and  the  writing  is  in  ordinary 
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done  \rith  a  black-lead  pencil  on  a  smooth  surface,  on  which  a  little 
white  lead  has  been  previoaaly  rubbed  in  with  the  finger,  which,  when 
written  on  in  a  moist  state,  is  found  greatly  to  increase  the 
durability  of  the  impression.     Sometimes  Indian  ink  is  used 
on  a  white  painted  ground,  which,  being  a  body  colour,  pre- 
sents a  more  conspicuous  and  durable  impression  than  common 
ink,  which  is  only  a  stain.     The  most  durable  letters,  next  to 
impressions  stamped  in  lead,  are  those  in  black  oil-paint  on  a 
white  ground.     For  plants  in  pots,  a  tally,  formed  of  wood,  cut 
with  a  common  knife  from  thin  laths,  rubbed  with  white  lead, 
and  written  on  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  economical  forms  and  materials.  Fig.  06,  which 
consists  of  a  shank  of  wire  with  the  head  of  wood,  is  a  form 
for  pots,  as  the  wire  does  not  injure  the  roots :  the  plate  is  2| 
inches  long  and  1^  inches  broad,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick ;  the  piece  of  iron  wire  is  about  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  is  painted  black,  while  the  wooden  plate  is  pjg,  g^,   wooden 
painted  white.    These  tallies  are  very  conspicuous  and  very  uuf^wukatiumk 
durable.    For  herbaceous  plants,  or  low  shrubs,  or  trees  in  *^'~"  "*"•• 
the  open  air,  the  tally,  fig.  97,  is  yeiy  neat  and  durable,  and  much  more 

economical  than  would  at  first  sight 

appear.  It  is  formed  of 'cast-iron,  with 

■    /^  a  head  of  the  same  metal,  in  which  is 

^/  a  sunk  panel,  into  which  the  label 

T/     with  the  name  is  placed,  and  after- 

^  \f        wards  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass 

neatly  fitted  in,  and  puttied  like  the 


J 


pane  of  a  window.  The  label  should 
be  a  slip  of  wood,  lead,  pewter,  or 
earthenware,  as  not  being  liable  to 
rust,  shrink,  or  waip,  from  drought 
or  moisture.  Previously  to  putting 
in  the  labels,  the  tally  should  be  car- 
bonised by  heating  it  nearly  red-hot 
and  immersing  it  in  oil,  as  is  practised 
with  gun-barrels  to  render  them  im- 
pervious to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  being  done,  a  coat  of  paint 
may  be  dispensed  with,  or  the  iron- 
work may  be  painted  black,  and  the 
paint  on  which  the  name  is  written 
white;  or  the  label  may  be  simply 
rubbed  over  with  a  little  white  Ic^, 

I  and  the  name  written  with  a  black- 

lead  pencil.    In  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden  these  tallies  have  been  used 
extensively  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  label  is  there  formed  of  wood, 
and  the  writing  by  a  black-lead  pen- 
Fig.  07.  can-inm  tttU^,  with  the  label  4^  vootf  cil,  after  previously  rubbing  in  a  little 
pi^fd  m  a  mmk  ptM«i,  and  eovtred  ttith  a  pitce  white  lead.  For  plants  in  greeuhouses 
*'"~  """^  *»  '^-  or  stoves,  very  neat  poreelain  tallies 
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^ ^ 


are  made  at  the  potteries,  and  the^  are  perhaps  the  handaomest  of  alL 
They  ooet  from  2d.  to  dd.  each,  and  readily  receire  blade  paint,  China  ink, 
i  or  common  ink,  without  any 

previons  prepantion:   In  the 

open  air,  howerer,   they  are 

Tery  liable  to  be  broken.     For 

alpine    or     other   herbaoeone^ 

plants  in  pots  in  the  open  air, 

no  tally  is  better  than  strips  of 

sheet  lead,  about  an  eighth  of 

an  inch  thick,  with  the  name 

at  length  stamped  in  with  steel 

type, — an  operation  which  the 

gardener  may  perform  in  incle- 
ment weather.      For  large  tal* 

lies  for  trees,  bricks,  moulded 

with  a  slopii^  £soe  and  a  sunk 

panel  to  contain  a  label  of  lead, 
I  sine,  or  wood,  may  be  used ;  or         i 

tallies  of  heart-of-osk,  previ-     y^  I      "^>. 

oudy  steamed  to  draw  out  the   f  LJ  ^ 

sap,  and  afterwards  boiled  in 

linseed  oil,  painted  black,  with 

the  name  in  white ;  or  a  tally 

formed  of  a  oast-iron  shank, 

riveted  to  a  plate  of  lead,  on 

which  the  name  is  stamped, 

the    shank  and    plate    being 

painted  black,  and  the  letters 
«,    oo  ^     .      .      filled  in  with  white  lead.    This 

and  disk  i^ a  tatty  M^^y  "^^   ^"^^  ^7   ^^'   ^^^^' 

^andsknsU^  dinuiug  m  the  Bicton  Arboro-  p„.  ^   TaU^^^^ir^,  «rA  a 

Amgumnd.  tum;   the  cast-irou  shank  Is    uufi  tkf  uu,  m  naming  trttt 

shown  in  fig.  08,  and  the  tally  •"-''^  gratrnd. 
complete,  with  the  label  of  lead  riveted  on,  b  shown  in  fig.  99.  In 
the  Goldsworth  Arborotum,  instead  of  a  plate  of  lead,  a  plate  of  por^ 
celain  is  used,  on  which  the  name  is  painted  in  black  in  oil.  An 
improvement  on  this  kind  of  tally  consists  in  having  a  disk  or  circular 
plate  cast  on  the  shank,  about  a  foot  below  the  name-plate,  as  in  figs. 
98  and  99,  which  prevents  the  tally  from  sinking  into  the  ground,  «ad 
always  keeps  It  upright.  Perhaps  the  most  economical  and  durable  tally 
for  plants  in  pots  is  a  small  strip  of  zinc,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad  and  six  inches  long,  on  which  the  name  may  be  written  with  a 
black-lead  pencil,  after  rubbing'  on  a  little  white-lead  paint,  or  with 
Indian  ink  on  dried  white  paint,  or  on  the  naked  metal  with  prepared 
ink,  which  is  sold  on  purpose.  The  neatest,  least  obtrusive,  and  most 
durable  tally  for  this  description  of  plants  is  undoubtedly  strips  of  sheet 
lead,  with  the  names  stamped  in,  and  the  letters  distinguished  by  being 
filled  with  white  lead.  Temporary  labels  to  plants  are  written  on  strips 
of  parchment,  or  narrow  slips  of  wood,  and  tied  to  them  with  twine,  or 
sometimes,  when  the  plants  aro  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  with  copper  or 
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melalHe  wire.  In  all  cases  of  writing  or  pAint»"g  names  or  numben 
<m  permanent  tallies,  the  words  or  figures  may  be  rendered  more  oon- 
spicaons  and  dorable  by  painting  them  over  when  dry  with  mastic  var- 
idafa,  or  with  boiled  oil.  Instead  of  painting  tallies  black,  Mr.  Nesfield 
prefers  a  yery  dark  lead  colour,  composed  of  ivory  black  (not  lamp  black) 
and  flake  white,  mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  His  reason  for  disapproving 
of  a  pnre  black  ground  is  founded  on  the  &ct,  that  certain  colours,  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  water  than  for  oil  (such  as  blacks,  umbers,  and  ochi^s), 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  damp,  unless  they  are  held  together  by  a  power- 
fully oleaginous  vehicle,  with  a  small  portion  of  white  lead.  The  lettering 
Mr.  Nesfield  recommends  to  be  done  with  Parts  white,  mixed  with  nearly 
equal  parts  of  copal  varnish  and  nut  oil,  avoiding  turpentine,  because  it  soon 
evaporates,  and  causes  the  colour  to  look  dead  and  chalky.  The  white 
should  be  used  as  thick  as  it  will  flow  from  the  pencil,  oecause  the  letters  in 
that  case  will  be  so  much  more  opaque ;  and  the  varnish  should  be  mixed  with 
only  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  on  account  of  its  setting  veiy  rapidly*  Tur- 
pentine must  be  entirely  avoided,  except  for  cleansing  pencils,  as  it  soon 
evaporates,  while  the  vamiah  remains  and  hardens  as  it  becomes  older. 
Colours  of  the  best  quality  requisite  for  painting  and  lettering  labels  are  to 
be  had  of  Messrs.  Robertson  &  Miller,  51,  Long  Acre,  London,  whose  prices 
are,  for  flake  white,  per  bladder,  weighing  ^Ib.,  1«.;  ivory  black,  per  ^Ib.,  U, ; 
oil,  per  pint,  2#. ;  copal  varnish,  per  pint,  6^.  Two  U,  bottles  of  copal  var- 
mdh  will  be  sufficient  for  an  immense  quantity  of  lettering.— {6rarcf.  Mag, 
vol.  xiiL  p.  68.) 

454.  2Vatfr,  /tfto,  and  /te»,  are  wanted  in  every  garden.  Cast-iron  nails, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  lists  from  the  selvages  of  wooUen 
doth,  are  in  general  use  for  fastening  the  branches  of  trees  to  walls,  and  no 
materials  have  hitherto  been  devised  which  have  been  found  better  or 
cheaper.  The  nails,  previously  to  being  used,  are  heated  nearly  to  redness, 
and  thrown  into  oil,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned  (453)  ;  and  old  lists, 
before  they  are  used  a  second  time,  are  boiled  in  vrater,  to  destroy  any  eggs 
of  insects  that  may  be  deposited  on  them.  The  most  common  material  in 
use  for  ties  are  strands  of  bast  matting,  and  these  are  rendered  much  more 
durable  when  previously  steeped  in  soft  soap  and  water*  For  kxge  branches, 
ties  of  the  smaller  shoots  of  willows  or  of  clematis  are  sometimes  used ;  and 
€Q  the  Continent,  the  smaller  branches  are  tied  with  rushes  or  the  twigs  of 
broom  collected  in  the  winter  season,  and  preserved 
in  bundles  so  as  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  mois- 
ture to  prevent  them  from  becoming  brittle,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  rot  them.  In  this  country 
I  tarred  twine  of  different  degrees  of  thickness,  and 
bast  matting  procured  by  unravelling  a  mat,  are 
almost  the  6nly  ties  in  use.  Metallic  wire  and  small 
copper  wire  have  been  recommended,  but  they  are 
onJy  fit  for  tying  labels  to  trees  sent  out  of  nurseries 
to  a  distance.  A  leathern  wallet,  fig.  100,  is  found 
of  great  use  in  pruning  and  nailing  wall«trees,  when 
p%.  100.  wuut  fin  frnttimg  «m  the  Operator  is  standing  on  a  ladder.  It  is  suspended 
wk»m  mmUmg  WOU4MU  firim  ^^  ^g  shoulder  by  straps,  and  contains  a  large 
•'■*'*^*  pocket  for  the  shreds,  n^  and  hammer,  and  two 

small  pockets  over  it  for  a  knife  and  sharpening-stone. 
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^      455.  7^yai^6i»-/iJM^fig.l01,oonsistixigofanironveel,(|, 
,  knob  for  winding  it  up,  6,  iron  pip,  c,  and  a  hempen  cord  of 
any  coRYeiiient  length,  is  an  essential  article ;  as  is  a  m§asur^ 
,  ing-rod,  marked  with  feet  and  inches,  for  laying  oflf  dimen- 
sions ;  a^d  aGunter's  meamritigdkiinj  for  use  on  alarge  scale, 
A  pocket  foot-rule  and  a  measur^lg-tape  are  also  usefiiL 

450.  Ladder*  of  different  kinds  and  lengths  are  required 

for  use  in  the  open  garden  and  in  hothouses.     Figs.  102 

and  103  represent  a  light  folding  ladder,  the  sides  of  which 

I  may  he  constructed  of  yellow  deal,  and  the  rounds  or  treads 

pinfinmgarden4ine.  ^£  ^^^  j^  ^  ^g^  ^  hothouscs  and  also  iu  the  opcn  garden, 

and  may  be  of  any  length,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet.  When  the  ladder  is  open, 

for  use,  it  has  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  103,  d  ;  when  half  shut,  of  e  ;  and 


Flff.  101.  honrtel 


Fig.  102.   PortabUladd*r»kmt. 


Fig.im.  Porlabt*  ladder  open. 


when  entirely  shut,  of  fig.  102.  The  section  of  each  of  the  sides,  or  styles, 
is  a  semi-oval ;  their  junction,  when  the  ladder  is  shut  up,  forms  an  entire 
oTol  in  the  section,  as  shown  in  fig.  102,  The  rounds,  or  treads,  are  cylin- 
drical ;  and,  when  the  ladder  is  shut  up,  they  foil  into  grooves,  hoUowed  out, 
of  the  same  form ;  half  of  the  groove  of  each  round  being  in  one  style,  and 
half  in  the  other,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  a,  6,  in  fig.  102.  The 
ends  of  each  of  the  rounds  turn  on  iron  pins ;  one  end  rests  on  a  shoulder,  as 
at  a,  while  the  other  end  is  suspended  from  below  the  shoulder,  and  turns  on 
an  iron  or  brass  pin,  as  indicated  by  6.  The  ends  of  the  iron  pins  which  pass 
through  the  styles  arc  slightly  riveted.  In  every  description  of  plant-houses, 
vineries,  verandas,  conservatories,  aviaries,  &c.,  a  folding-ladder  of  this  kind 
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is  a  most  ocmTeiiient  aitide ;  because,  when  shot  up,  it  may  be  carried 
through  a  house  much  easier  than  a  common  ladder.  For  working  among 
climbing  plants  under  glass,  it  is  found  to  be  particularly  useful,  as  it  may 
be  introduced  in  places  where  there  is  not  room  for  a  common  ladder.  For 
pruning  standard  trees  out  of  doors,  it  is  particularly  convenient,  because  it 
can  be  thrust  through  the  branches  like  a  round  pole,  so  as  not  to  injure 
them ;  and  when  once  it  has  got 
to  the  desired  place  or  position,  it 
can  be  opened,  when  the  styles 
will  press  the  branches  on  one  side 
without  injuring  them*  Orchard 
ladders  for  pruning  standard  fruit- 
trees,  or  gathering  their  fruit,  are 
of  various  kinds,  some  with  two 
legs  to  give  them  stability,  and 
others  forming  a  triangle,  with 
horizontal  pegs  in  each  leg  for 
supporting  plants,  which  cross  ^ 
from  one  leiz:  to  the  other,  and  on 

*«  v«o  *^  w  M*o  vbucr,  ouu  uu  j^  Ruledoint  ladder.  F!«.  105.  Orchard  ladder. 

which  the  operators  stand.    Fig. 

104  is  what  is  called  a  rule-joint  ladder,  for  painting  and  repairing  curvi- 
linear glass  roofs.  The  ladder  fig.  106  is  in  common  use  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  for  gathering  cherries. 

457.  A  Levelling  ImtrumerU  of  some  kind  is  occasionally  required  in 
gardens ;  for  example,  when  box  edgings  are  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ground  of  exactly  the  same  level  on  both  sides 
of  the  walk,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  levelling  across.  The  use  of  the 
level  implies  also  the  use  of  poles,  homing  pieces,  and 
other  articles  belonging  to  surveying,  which,  as  every 
one  who  can  take  levels  must  necessarily  be  familiar 
with,  we  do  not  stop  to  describe.  Fig.  106  is  a  more 
convenient  form  for  a  giEurden  level  than  that  used 
ng.  los.  Garden  level,  ^^  bricklayers ;  because,  by  the  curvature  on  the  un- 
derside,  the  operator  can  more  readily  level  across 
raised  gravel  walks. 

458.  Tliermometere  are  lequsite,  more  especially  where  there  are  plant 
structures  of  any  description ;  and  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  have  terrestrial 
thermometers  fbr  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  open  garden, 
as  well  as  of  the  soil,  and  of  tan  or  dung  beds,  under  glass.  It  is  true  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  open  garden  will  not  often 
enable  us  to  increase  that  temperature,  but  it  wiQ  assist  us  in  accounting 
for  particular  effects ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  coldness  produced 
from  the  want  of  drainage,  or  from  a  non-conducting  covering  repelling  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  removing  the  cause,  to  remedy 
the  eviL  To  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  soil  with  reference  to  plants 
growing  in  it,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  should  be  sunk  to  such  a  depth 
as  may  correspond  with  the  great  mass  of  the  roots,  or  between  eight  inches 
and  a  foot.  For  plant-houses,  a  registering  thermometer  is  a  very  desirable 
instrument,  as  a  check  upon  the  attendants  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  and 
more  eq>ecially  in  the  night-time.  That  of  Six  is  considered  the  best,  and 
requires  no  explanation. 
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459.  ^»^;y9roffief0rof8omekindi8almo8ta8iieoMsa;rya8a  thei^^ 
more  especially  now,  when,  as  we  have  seen  (251),  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  atmosphere  of  plant  structures  flatorated  with  moisture  ia  tiegianing  to 
be  understood. 

460.  Other  artieki  of  yarions  kinds  are  required  in  gardens,  of  which  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  those  whidi  are  most  Important.  A  grind- 
stone is  essential  in  every  garden ;  because,  unless  tools  and  instruments  are 
kept  at  all  times  sharp,  it  is  impossible  that  operations  can  either  be  properly 
performed,  or  a  sufficiency  of  work  done.  Whetstones  are  also  necessary  for 
scythes  and  knives.  Portable  shoe-scrapers  of  cast-iron,  for  using  wh^ 
coming  off  dug  ground  in  wet  weather  on  the  gravel  walks.    One  or  more 

~  bridge  planks,  fig.  107,  for  wheeling  across  box 

edgings.  Common  planks  for  wheeling  on 
^_^^^^  when  the  soil  is  soft,  or  when  injury  would  be 
Fig.  107.  Bridfft  ptank  Myheeiinff  done  by  the  sinking  of  the  wheels ;  and  trestles 
oerMt  bo*  or  other  edffingi.  for  raising  them  ss  scaffi>lding.  Some  hundreds 
of  bricks  and  flat  tiles  for  forming  traps  for  birds  or  mice,  and  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  A  pair  of  leather  bearing-straps  for  relieving  the  arms  in 
wheeling^  or  in  carrying  hand-barrows,  fig.  106.  Old  fisher- 
menVnetting,  for  protecting  rising  seeds  from  birds,  and  for 
I  covering  currant  or  cherry  trees  for  the  same  purpose,  or 
for  protecting  wall  trees,  or  for  shelter.  Live  moss,  com- 
monly sphagnum,  for  packing  plants  and  for  odier  purposes. 
Lime  unburhed,  but  broken  into  small  pieces,  in  order  to 
be  burnt  in  the  hothouse  fires,  to  supply  quicklime  as 
wanted  for  making  lime-vrater :  quicklime  will  answer,  if 
kept  compressed  in  a  cask  or  box,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 
Potash,  for  using  as  a  substitute  for  quicklime,  in  preparing 
a  caustic  fluid  for  destroying  worois,  snails,  &c.  Refuse 
tobacco,  tobacco  paper,  or  tobacco  liquor,  from  the  tobacco- 
nist's, or  tobacco  of  home  growth,  for  destroying  insects. 
Sulphur  in  a  state  of  powder,  for  destroying  the  mildew, 
and  for  sublimation  to  destroy  the  red  spider.  Soft  soap, 
tar,  gum,  glue,  &c.,  for  suffi>cating  the  scale,  and  for  coating 
over  the  eggs  of  insects  to  prevent  their  batching.  Gun- 
powder, for  bruising  and  mixing  with  tar  to  deter  insects 
by  smell.  Bird-lime,  for  entrapfnng  birds.  Basketa,  ham- 
pers, boxes,  and  eases  of  various  kinds,  for  paddng  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  and  sending  them  to  a  distance.  A  cabinet 
or  case  for  the  office,  or  for  the  seed-zoom,  for  containing  seeds ;  another 
for  bulbs,  if  collections  of  tulips,  &c.  are  grown.  Canvas  for  bags,  which 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  boxes  for  containing  seeds.  Psper  of  different 
kinds,  twine  and  cord,  cotton,  wool,  hay,  fern-leaves,  the  male  catkins  of 
the  beech,  or  sweet  chesnut,  to  aid  in  packing  fruit.  Straw,  ree^s,  tan, 
common  sand,  pure  white  or  silver  sand,  oyster-diells  as  coverings  to  the 
holes  in  bottoms  of  pots ;  pieces  of  freestone,  for  mixing  with  peat  soil  used 
in  growing  heaths ;  leaves  and  leaf  mould,  gr^ing-wsx,  grafting-clay,  com- 
mon paint,  and  probably  various  other  articles  which  we  cannot  recall  to 
mind, — might  be  enumerated  under  this  head.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy 
to  observe,  that  no  gardener  ought  to  confine  himself  to  those  implements 
of  his  art,  which  have  hitlierto  been  in  use,  whether  as  regards  the  con- 


Fig,  loa  Leathor 
boarinp-itrapt. 
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fltroctioB  of  partioalar  iostrumeiits  or  utensik,  or  their  number  and  kinds, 
hr  particular  operations.  Let  him  at  all  times  think  for  himself;  and 
if  he  can  devise  any  tool,  instrument,  or  utensil,  for  performing  any 
operation  better  than  those  hitherto  in  use,  let  him  not  &il  to  do  so.  Such 
are  theyaziety  of  operations  required  in  extensive  gardens,  where  a  great 
many  different  kinds  of  culture  are  carried  on,  that  this  power  of  inyention 
in  the  gardener  becomes  essentially  requisite,  and  is,  in  &ct,  called  forth  by 
the  drciimstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 


CHAPTER  II. 


STRUCTURES  AND  EDIFICES  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

Stbuctubbs  and  edifices  are  required  in  hortiouHure  for  the  more  perfect 
cultivatioa  of  hardy  plants,  or  for  bringing  them  earlier  to  perfection ;  for 
the  protection  of  exotics  tliat  will  not  endure  our  winters  in  the  open  air ; 
for  preserving  and  keeping  horticultural  articles;  for  the  enclosure  and 
defienoe  of  g^ens,  and  for  gardeners'  dwellings. 

Sect.  I. — PortMe,  Temporary^  and  Moveable  Structures. 
Portable  structures  are  such  as  can  be  readily  moved  about  by  hand,  such 
as  the  common  hand-glass,  or  substitutes  for  it,  wicker-work  protectors,  &c. ; 
temporary  structures  are  such  as  are  taken  to  pieces  every  time  they  are 
lemoved  ftom  place  to  place,  such  as  temporary  copings,  canvas  screens, 
&c. ;  and  moveable  structures  are  those  which  can  be  removed  entire,  sueh 
as  the  conmion  hotbed  frame. 

461.  Wicker-ADork  Hructurea  for  protecting  plants  may  be  of  any  oonve- 
nient  form.    Fig.  109  consists  of  a  rim  about  two  feet  high  and  a  semidr* 

cular  cover  for  taking  off  during  fine  days :  it 
has  be«i  used  at  Britton  Hall  to  protect  half- 
hardy  Rhododendrons.     Fig.  110  shows  vari- 
ous forms  which  have  been  used  for  protecting 
tender  plants  during  winter,  at  Abbotsbury, 
in  Dorsetshire :  a  is  a  semicircular  hurdle,  to 
\  protect  plants  trained  against  a  wall,  especially 
'  if  newly  planted  and  exposed  to  a  sunny  or 
Pig.  109.   ^^^JIJ^^^P"^^''*''' -^^  windy  quarter;  6  is  a  double  semicircular 

hurdle,  or  split  cylinder,  with  loops  on  each 
side  forming  hinges  or  clasps.  This  is  useful  to  put  round  the  stems  of 
young  trees  whose  branches  are  too  spreading  to  fdlow  of  a  circular  hurdle 
being  passed  over  them  from  above.  It  is  used  as  a  protection  against  hares 
and  rabbits  in  a  shrubbery ;  c  is  a  large  cylindrical  basket  to  cover  tall 
shrubs,  vrith  a  vizor,  or  window,  to  be  turned  towards  the  sun  or  away  from 
the  wind,  but  to  admit  air.  These  three  forms  are  chiefly  adapted  for 
permanent  defences  in  the  winter  season;  the  following  are  for  use  in 
spring :  <l  is  the  simple  form  of  basket  or  circular  hurdle,  close  on  every  side 
and  at  top,  intended  to  protect  low  bushes,  or  growing  herbaceous  plants 
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coming  into  flower ;  e  is  a  bell-shaped  wicker  case  with  a  handle,  for  coTering 

during  the  night  plants  that  shoot  early 
in  spring.  All  these  forms  are  con- 
structed of  stakes  of  hazle,  oak,  or  other 
wood,  strong  and  pointed  so  as  to  be 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the 
wattled  work  is  of  willow  wands  or 
young  shoots  of  hazel,  snowberry,  or 
whatever  can  be  most  conveniently  got 
from  the  woods.  Those  structures  used 
for  the  more  tender  plants  may  be  filled 
with  straw  or  hay,  provided  the  plants 
are  on  a  lawn  where  grass-seeds  drop- 
ping ^m  the  hay  will  not  prove  in- 
jurious ;  or  they  may  be  covered  with 
mats  or  canvas.  Brides  these  forms, 
which  may  be  made  of  any  size,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  plants  to  be  pro- 
tected, small  semiglobular,  close- wove 
chip  baskets,  not  above  a  foot  high,  are 
us^  at  Abbotsbury  as  shades  for  deli- 
nk Iv^  **«-  ''LT^W^**  ca*e  Alpine  plants  in  sunny  or  windy 
If;^  •  -».^  ,-#w-  **'  weather.  Where  baskets  of  this  kind 
Pig.  no.  Wicker  work  proUdori  nf  vaHou*  Cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  very 
*''*^*  good  substitutes  may  be  found  in  bass 

mat?,  canvas,  or  oil-cloth,  supported  by  rods  forming  skeletons  of  suitable 
sizes  and  shapes. 

462.  Portable  mbstitutei  for  hand-gUuiet.  —  Hand-glasses,  firom  their 
great  liability  to  breakage  and  the  quantity  of  glass  they  contain  compared 
with  the  ground  they  cover,  become  very  expensive  articles.  A  common 
square  hand-glass,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  Gard,  Mag.  1841, 
contains  seven  square  feet  of  glass  to  light  or  shelter  two  and  a  quacter  square 
feet  of  ground,  being  a  little  more  thim  three  times  as  much  as  is  really 
necessary  for  the  plants  usually  cultivated  under  them :  hence  he  proposes 
to  substitute  boards  well  painted,  pitched  or  tarred,  to  increase  their  dura- 
bility, in  place  of  upright  glazed  sides  to  the  hand-glass;  and  instead  of  a 
conical  or  pyramidal  roof,  to  employ  a  square  cast-iron  sash,  twenty-four 
inches  on  the  side.    Fig.  Ill  shows  the  sash  glazed  with  small  panes^  say 


iituh,  tu  a  substttute  fur 
a  hand-gUut. 


Hide  vt4!tp  <^  hand-box. 
Hmnd-boXf  as  a  subMtitule  for  a  hand  gkut, 

four  inches  and  a  half  wide,  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  and  greater 
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Strength  than  krger-sized  panes.  The  frame,  fig.  112,  may  he  six  to  nine 
inches  high  in  front,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high  at  hack. 
These  small  sashes,  when  not  wanted  for  hand-gksses,  or  rather  hand-frame 
coTerings,  Mr.  Forsyth  proposes  to  use  as  roofing  to  peach-houses,  vineries, 
&c.,  and  for  various  other  purposes  ;  and  he  anticipates,  and  we  think  with 
veaaon,  great  economy  from  their  adoption  in  gardens.  Fig.  113  is  an  end 
view  <^  the  hox,  showing  the  uprights  at  the  angles  for  supporting  the  sash, 
either  dose  over  the  hox,  or  raised  to  different  heights  to  admit  more  or 
less  air.  By  means  of  the  notched  uprights,  the  sash  may  either  be  raised 
six  inches  above  the  box  at  top  and  bottom,  or  it  may  be  raised  three  or 
rix  inches  at  the  back,  and  not  raised,  or  raised  only  three  inches  in  front,  so 
as  to  admit  more  or  less  air  at  pleasure,  and  yet  throw  off  the  rain ;  the  sash 
being  in  any  of  these  cases  held  firm  in  its  place,  so  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  wind.  The  pivots  which  fit  into  the  notches  are  square,  in 
order  to  admit  of  their  being  mounted  on  rafters  of  different  kinds,  so  as 
to  form  ooverings  to  frames,  pits,  or  even  forcing- houses.  Supposing,  says 
Mr.  Forsyth,  a  bed  of  violets,  running  east  and  west,  in  the  open  air,  twelve 
feet  long  and  three  feet  six  inches  wide  :  drive  seven  notched  pegs  two  feet 
vptai  down  the  centre  of  the  bed  to  stand  one  foot  above  ground,  and  seven 
down  each  side  at  the  same  distance  apart,  but  only  four  inches  out  of  the 
ground :  then,  to  make  the  sides  and  gable  ends,  take  a  piece  of  tui*f  four 
feet  by  four  feet,  shaped  out  with  the  edging- iron,  and  taken  up  with  the 
turfing  or  floating  spade,  an  inch  and  a  half  tliick,  of  the  proper  shape,  so 
that  it  may  be  set  on  edge  and  kept  so  by  a  peg  on  each  side,  and  having  the 
green  side  out ;  when  the  lights  are  put  on  with  every  alternate  one  higher 
than  and  embracing  the  iron  edges  of  the  two  under  it,  yon  will  have  a  very 
elegant  little  flower-house,  which  a  labourer  might  erect  in  an  hour  with 
sixpennyworth  of  building  materials,  and  the  fim&hed  structure  would  have 
thus  every  other  light  hinged  and  ready  to  admit  air  or  allow  of  watering 
and  gathering  flowers  like  a  complete  forcing-house.  We  regard  this  as 
promising  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  economical  inventions  that  have 
been  introduced  in  horticulture  for  some  time.  This  box  may  be  used  in 
the  open  ground  for  forcing  sea-kale,  rhubarb,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
purposes.     See  Oard.  Mag.  1841. 

^3.  Canfxut  eovenngt  for  glazed  structures  or  detached  plants  require 
fer  the  most  part  to  be  in  firamed  panels,  as  well  to  keep  them  tight  as  to 
throw  off  the  rain,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  and  beat  about 
by  the  wind.  To  render  the  canvass  more  durable,  it  may  be  oiled,  tanned, 
or  soaked  in  Kyan  s  or  in  Burnett's  anti-dryrot  composition.  When  applied 
to  cover  the  glass  sashes  of  frames  or  pits,  it  should  be  in  panels  in  wooden 
feames  of  the  size  of  the  sashes ;  and  this  is  also  a  convenient  and  safe  mode 
of  forming  temporary  structures  for  protecting  standard  plants  or  trees ;  but 
by  suitable  arrangements,  to  be  hereafter  described,  canvass  or  netting  for 
protecting  walls  may  be  hooked  on  and  fastened  without  wooden  frames. 
This  is  done  in  a  very  efficient  manner  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  to  protect  a  peach- wall.  The  stone  coping  of  this  wall 
projects  over  it  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  with  a  groove  or  throating  under- 
neath. Coping-boards  nine  inches  broad,  fitted  to  join  at  their  ends  by 
means  of  plates  of  iron,  are  supported  on  iron  brackets  built  into  the  walL 
Fig.  114  shows  one  of  these  brackets,  in  which  a  is  an  iron  which  is  built 
into  the  wall,  the  thickness  of  a  board  below  the  stone  coping ;  and  &,  the 
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hole  for  the  iron  pin  which  secares  the  wooden  coping.  To  these  biacketa 
the  copiDg-boards  are  secured  by  brood-hetded 
iron  pins,  paanng  through  corresponding  holes, 
6,  in  the  board  and  bracket,  a  slip  of  iron,  or 
*^  spare- nail,"  being  then  introduced  throagh  an 
eye  in  the  lower  end  of  the  pin.  The  upper  edge 
Fig.  114.  Iron  bracket /oTiupport-  of  the  board  is  slightly  bevelled,  so  as  to  fit  as 
ing  a  umporarif  wcodtn  coping,  closely  as  posslblo  to  the  undcr  side  of  the  coping 
of  the  wall,  in  order  effectually  to  obstruct  the  radiation  of  heat, 
and  the  ascent  of  warm  air.  From  this  coping,  woollen  netting  of  rarious 
kinds,  common  netting,  such  as  fishermen  use,  bunting,  and  thin  can^ 
vass,  have  been  let  down,  and  tried  experimentally,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifteen  years ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  that  after 
repeated  trials,  the  thin  canyass  was  found  the  preferable  article  for  utility, 
appearance,  and  duration.  This  description  of  fabric  costs  about  4d,  per 
yard,  procured  from  Dundee.  It  requires  to  be  joined  into  convenient 
lengths,  or  into  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  to  be  covered,  and  bound  ^<ith 
tape  at  top  and  bottom,  and  to  have  loops  or  rings  sewed  to  it  at  top,  by 
which  it  is  secured  to  small  hoops  screwed  to  the  upper  side  of  the  coping- 
boards.  These  hooks  serve  also  for  attachmg  the  ends  of  pieces  of  twine, 
which  arc  stretched  down  to  pegs  driven  in  a  line  four  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  tlie  wall.  These  twine-rafters  are  stretched  at  intervals  of  twelve  feet, 
and  support  the  canvass  at  a  uniform  slope,  the  appearance  being  that  of  an 
elegant  light  roof,  reaching  to  within  three  fSset  of  the  ground.  The  oopii^- 
boards  are  put  up  before  the  blossom-buds  of  the  peach-trees  have  swelled  so 
much  as  to  exhibit  the  tips  of  the  petals ;  and  before  the  most  forward  bods 
open,  the  thin  canvass  (or  netting,  if  that  should  be  preferred)  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  hooks.  The  covering  is  generally  put  up  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  it  remains  on  without  being  opened  or  altered,  till  all  danger 
from  frost  is  over,  which  is  generally,  in  the  climate  of  London,  about  the 
middle  of  May.  The  coping  is  entirely  removed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
canvass,  because  the  trees  are  found  to  thrive  much  better  when  exposed  to 
perpendicular  rains  and  dews.  The  canvass  is  found  to  be  of  great  utility  in 
bright  sunny  weather,  when  the  trees  are  in  full  blossom ;  for  the  peach  and 
other  stone  fruit,  which  in  their  native  country  blossom  at  an  early  period 
of  the  season,  whilst  the  air  is  yet  cool,  do  not  succeed  so  well  in  setting 
when  the  blossoms  are  exposed  to  as  much  as  100°,  which  they  frequently 
are,  against  a  south  wall.  The  thin  canvass  admits  also  plenty  of  air ;  while 
woollen  netting,  which  it  might  be  thought  would  admit  still  more  air,  was 
found  to  render  the  leaves  too  tender,  in  which  case  they  sufier  from  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  when  the  netting  is  removed.  Comipon  thread  netting 
is  not  liable  to  produce  this  effect,  being  much  more  airy  ;  and  this  netting 
has  the  ad  vantage,  when  not  placed  farther  than  a  foot  from  the  wall,  of  ad- 
mitting of  the  trees  being  syringed  through  it.  Very  little  syringing,  how- 
ever, is  required  till  the  trees  are  out  of  blossom,  and  none  while  they  are 
in  blossom ;  and  when  the  space  between  the  canvass  and  the  wall  is  nine 
inches  wide  at  top,  and  four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  as  in  the  Horticnltimd 
Society's  garden,  the  syringing  can  be  very  well  performed  in  the  space 
within.  Perhaps  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  case  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  wall  to  have  the  coping  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  wide,  as 
no  frost,  unless  very  severe  indeed,  would  injure  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees 
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tnined  agiunst  a  wall  with  such  a  projection ;  but  the  iron  fastenings  for 
toch  ft  eoping  would  require  to  be  much  stronger  than  for  nine-inch  copings, 
on  aooount  of  the  greater  power  which  the  wind  would  have  oyer  them. 

404.  Ciwaii  Skadu  to  ffothausei, — A  very  complete  mode  of  rolling  up 
and  letting  down  canTMS  Offer  the  xqo&  of  hothouses  was  put  in  practice  in 
the  kitchen-garden  at  Syon  by  Mr.  Forrest ;  and  as  it  is  equally  well  adapted 
for  coyeiing  awnings  for  tulip-beds  or  other  florist's  flowers,  and  for  a  va- 
riety of  other  garden  purposes,  we  shall  here  give  such  details  as  will  enable 
any  intelligent  blacksmith  or  carpenter  to  construct  the  apparatus.  The 
canvass  is  fixed  to  a  roller  of  wood,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  lei^h,  the  length 
depending  on  the  diameter  of  the  pole  or  rod,  fig.  115,  a,  and  the  toughness 


^^ 


F{g.  115.  Apparatus  /or  rolling  up  and  letting  doum  canvass  shades. 

of  the  timber  employed,  as  well  as  the  dimensions  and  strength  of  all  the 
other  parts.  On  one  end  of  this  rod,  and  not  on  both,  as  is  usual,  a  ratchet- 
wheel,  6,  is  fixed,  with  a  plate  against  it,  e,  so  as  to  form  a  pulley-groove,  d^ 
between,  to  which  a  cord  is  fostened ;  and  about  three  inches  further  on  the 
rod  is  fixed  a  third  iron  wheel,  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  e.  This  last  wheel  runs  in  an  iron  groove,  fy  which  extends 
along  the  end  rafter  or  end  wall  of  the  roof  to  be  covered.  The  canvass  or 
netting  beiog  sewed  together  of  a  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  roof,  one  side  of 
it  is  nailed  to  a  slip  of  wood  placed  against  the  back  wall — that  is,  along  the 
ixppet  ends  of  the  sashes ;  the  other  ude  is  nailed  to  the  rod,  a.  When  the 
canvass  is  rolled  up,  it  is  hM  in  its  place  under  a  coping,  g,  by  a  ratchet, 
h  ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  let  down,  the  cord,  t,  of  the  roll  is  loosened  with 
one  hand,  and  the  ratchet  cord,  k,  pulled  with  the  other,  when  the  canvass 
unrolls  with  its  own  weight.  The  process  of  pulliog  it  up  again  need  not  be 
described.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  plan  is,  that  the  roll  of  canvass, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  winds  up  and  lets  down  without  a  single  wrinkle, 
notwidistanding  the  puUey-wheel  is  only  on  one  end.  This  is  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  rod,  and  its  equal  diameter  throughout. 

n2 
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405.  The  common  Imtbed  frame  is  a  bottomless  box,  oommonly  six  feet 
wide«  and  three,  six,  or  eighteen  feet  in  length,  formed  of  boards  fin>m  one 
to  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  height  at  the  back  may  be  two  feet,  and 
in  front  one  foot.  The  bottom  should  be  level,  so  tliat  the  sides  and  the 
sashes  laid  on  the  frame  may  slope  from  back  to  front.  A  three*light  or 
three-sashed  frame  is  divided  by  two  cross  bars  or  rafters,  so  as  to  leave  a 
space  between  them  from  two  feet  nine  inches  to  three  feet  for  the  width 
of  the  sash.  It  is  placed  either  on  the  open  ground,  or  on  a  mass  of 
heating  material,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted,  and,  ex- 
cepting for  particular  purposes,  facing  the  sun.  As  the  great  object  of  fkames 
is  to  increase  temperature  without  excluding  light,  the  soil  on  which  they* 
are  placed,  or  the  dungbed  or  other  means  of  heating  which  they  cover, 
ought  to  be  as  dry  as  possible,  either  naturally  or  by  artificial  drainage ;  and 
the  glass  ought  to  be  clear,  and  so  glazed  as  to  permit  as  little  air  as  posdble 
to  escape  between  the  laps.  When  common  crown  glass  is  used,  small  panes 
are  found  to  be  less  liable  to  breakage  than  large  ones  of  this  kind  of  glass; 
but  when  the  sheet  window-glass  is  used,  from  its  greater  thickness,  the 
panes  may  be  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  without  much  danger  of  breakage. 
The  boards  used  for  the  frame  should  be  of  the  best  red  deal ;  and  if,  after 
being  prepared  for  fitting  together,  they  are  thoroughly  dried  on  a  kiln,  and 
afterwards  soaked  with  train-oil  in  the  manner  which  we  have  described  (452) 
for  preparing  wooden  props,  the  duration  of  the  frame  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. AU  frames  and  sashes,  when  not  in  use,  should  be  kept  in  an  open 
air^  shed,  and  there  raised  from  the  ground  a  few  inches  by  supports  of  bricks 
or  other  suitable  materials.  In  gardens  where  cucumbers  and  melons  are 
grown  extensively,  there  are  commonly  one  or  more  small  frames  with  single 
lights  for  raising  seedlings,  and  others  of  two  or  three  lights  for  winter  or  eariy 
spring  crops;  the  smallness  of  the  frame  allowing  a  greater  command  of  the 
heating  material  beneath  it,  by  the  application  of  outside  casings  of  warm 
dung.  The  back,  front,  and  ends  of  frames  are  generally  permanently 
fixed  together  by  tenons  and  mortices,  and  by  being  nailed  to  posts  in  the 
four  inner  angles ;  but  in  some  cases  the  back  and  sides  are  fastened  together 
by  keyed  iron  bolts,  which  readily  admit  of  separating  the  frame  into  pieces* 
and  laying  these  away  under  cover,  and  in  little  space,  when  not  required 
for  use.  From  the  short  duration  of  frames,  and  from  the  great  quantity 
of  dung  requix«d  to  heat  them,  as  well  as  from  the  waste  of  heat  incurred 
in  preparing  that  dung,  frames  are  now,  in  most  British  gardens,  being  re- 
placed by  pits,  which  may  be  called  fixed  frames,  with  brickwork  substi- 
tuted for  wood. 

Seot.  III. — Fixed  Structure*  used  in  Horticulture. 

The  fixed  structures  required  in  gardens  are  chiefly  walls,  espalier  rails^ 
trellis  and  lattice- work,  and  structures  for  containing  growing  plants. 

Sabsect.  I.  Walls,  EsptUier-rails,  and  Trellis-work. 
466.  WcUls  are  used  for  the  protection  of  gardens,  and  also  as  famishing 
surfaces  on  which  fruit-trees  and  ornamental  plants  may  be  trained,  with  a 
view  to  producing  increase  of  temperature  and  protection  from  high  winds : 
they  may  be  considered  in  regard  to  direction,  material,  height,  foundation, 
coping,  and  general  construction. 
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'  467.  Direction  and  tnateriaL — Boundary  walla  take  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  form  of  the  ground  to  be  enclosed ;  but  walls  built  purposely 
for  training  trees,  in  the  interior  of  a  garden,  are  varied  in  direction  according 
to  the  aspects  which  are  considered  most  desirable.  A  wall  in  the  direction 
of  east  and  west,  gives  one  side  of  the  wall  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  for  the 
finer  fruits,  or  for  fixing  against  it  glass  structures :  while  the  north  side  of 
the  wall  may  be  employed  for  inferior  fruits,  for  retarding  crops,  as  well  of 
fruit  against  the  wall,  as,  in  some  cases,  of  vegetables  on  the  border.  A  wall 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  furnishes  two  good  aspects  for  the  second- 
aiy  fruits,  such  as  apricots,  plums,  and  the  finer  pears.  Walls  have  been 
built  in  a  curyilinear  direction,  but  no  advantage  has  been  fi>und  from  them 
excepting  a  saving  of  material,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  tlie  wall,  the 
corves  having  the  same  efieot  in  resisting  lateral  pressure  as  buttresses ;  but 
walls  in  situations  exposed  to  high  winds,  built  with  projections  at  right 
angles,  of  the  height  of  the  wall  and  the  width  of  the  border,  but  somewhat 
doped  down  from  back  to  front,  have  been  found  beneficial  in  checking  the 
oouxae  of  the  wind  when  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  wall.  Screen  waUs  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  built  at  the  exterior  angles  of  the  walls  of  kitchen- 
gardens;  and  sometimes  they  occur  at  distances  of  from  100  to  200  feet  along 
walla  having  a  south  aspect ;  and  in  the  case  of  east  and  west  winds  they 
an  found  very  beneficial.  Walls,  with  piers  at  regular  distances,  allowing 
room  for  one  trained  tree  between  every  two  piers,  have  also  been  found 
beneficial  from  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  piers,  which  at  the  same  time 
greatly  strengthen  the  wall,  and  admit  of  its  being  buUt  thinner.  In  general, 
however,  a  straight  wall,  without  projections  of  any  kind,  is  most  conve- 
nient, most  suitable  for  training,  and  fi)r  protecting  by  temporary  copings, 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

468.  The  maUrialt  of  watts  are  brick,  stone,  mud,  and  wood ;  but  the  first 
is  by  fiur  the  best.  Brick  retains  warmth,  in  consequence  of  its  much 
greater  porosity  than  stone ;  forms  a  very  strong  wall  with  comparatively 
little  substance,  from  the  rectangular  shapes  of  the  bricks,  and  the  firmness 
with  which  mortar  adheres  to  them ;  and  it  is  the  best  of  all  walls  for  training 
on,  from  the  small  size  of  the  bricks  and  the  numerous  joints  between  them. 
Add  also,  that  firom  the  porosity  of  the  bricks,  nails  may  even  be  driven 
sufficiently  fiur  into  them  to  hold  branches,  as  securely  as  nails  driven  into  the 
joints.  Stone  waUs  are  good  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to  brick  walls. 
For  this  reason,  if  the  stone  is  not  naturally  porous  and  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  the  waUs  should  be  built  of  extra  thidcness,  and  the  stones  should  not 
be  laige,  nor  so  rough  as  to  make  coarse  joints.  The  warmest  walls  of  this 
kind  are  such  as  are  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow  of  the  interior  of  the 
wall  being  built  without  mortar,  in  consequence  of  which  much  air  is  re- 
tained, and  heat  is  not  readily  conducted  from  the  wann  side  of  the  wall 
to  the  cold  side.  A  stone  wall,  with  a  fiicing  of  bricks  on  the  warm  side, 
fi>nns  the  next  best  wall  to  one  entirely  of  brick ;  and  next  to  this,  a  stone 
wall  stuccoed,  plastered  over  with  a  mixture  of  stone  lime  and  sharp  sand, 
or  coated  over  with  Roman  cement  of  good  quality.  WaUs  formed  of  earth 
or  mud  are  still  better  non-conductors  than  brick  walls;  but  though  they  are 
warm,  yet  as  surfaces  for  training  trees  on  they  are  attended  with  several 
disadvantages.  They  cannot  conveniently  be  built  high,  and  whatever  may 
be  their  height,  they  require  the  coping  to  project  farther  than  is  beneficial 
to  the  plants  trained  on  them  at  any  other  season  than  in  early  spring ;  and 
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tliey  require  a  trellis  on  which  to  fiisten  the  plants.  NeyerthelesB  the  vine 
and  the  peach  have  been  suooessfolly  grown  against  sach  walls  at  Tarions 
places  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Paris,  though  they  are  now  rapidly  giring 
way  to  stone  walls.  These  walls  are  eonunonly  built  without  mortar,  ex- 
cepting to  close  the  outside  joints,  or  to  plaster  over  the  snifiioe  of  the  wall 
as  a  substitute  for  a  treUls,  which  a  always  used  when  this  is  not  done. 
The  grapes  at  Thomery,  near  Foutainebleau,  are  chiefly  grown  on  trellised 
walls  of  this  kind ;  and  the  peaches  at  Montreuil,  near  Paris,  are  chiefly  on 
stone  walls  stuccoed.  Walls  formed  of  boards  are  frequent  in  the  nordi  of 
Europe,  where  timber  is  abundant ;  but,  except  when  the  boards  are  five  or 
six  inches  in  thickness,  they  are  very  cold.  In  Holland^  and  more  partieu- 
larly  in  Sweden,  when  such  walls  form  the  backs  to  hothouses,  ihiej  are 
thatched  firom  top  to  bottom.  In  Britain,  were  it  not  for  the  expense  of 
the  material,  boarded  walls  might  in  many  cases  be  adopted  instead  of  brick ; 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  waUs  built  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south, 
because  in  them  the  air  is  of  neariy  the  same  temperature  on  both  sides : 
whereas  in  an  east  and  west  wall,  the  heat  produced  by  the  sun  on  the  south 
side  is  being  continually  given  out  to  the  much  colder  north  ride.  Boarded 
walls  two  or  three  centuries  ago  afforded  the  only  means,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  of  forcing  the  cherry,  the  only  fruit  which  at  that  time  was 
attempted  to  be  produced  out  of  season.  The  boarded  wall  or  fence  was 
placed  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  the  cherries  planted  against  it  on 
the  south  side,  and  casings  of  hot  dung  on  the  north,  close  to  the  boards.  To 
derive  the  full  advantage  from  the  south  ride  of  an  east  and  west  wall,  it 
ought  to  be  of  greater  thickness  than  a  south  and  north  wall  under  the  same 
circumstances ;  because,  from  the  much  greater  cold  of  the  north  side,  the 
south  Bide  is  continually  liable  to  have  the  heat  abstracted  from  it  in  that 
direction.  A  south  and  north  wall,  on  the  other  hand,  can  never  become 
so  hot  on  either  side  as  an  east  and  west  wall  does  on  the  south  ride ;  and  as 
it  receives  its  heat  equaUy  on  both  rides,  so  it  loses  it  equally.  Where  a 
south  and  north  wall  is  thin,  and  consequently  cold,  it  might  beeome  worth 
while,  when  it  was  desirable  to  retain  as  much  heat  on  the  south  ride  as 
posrible,  to  thatch  it  on  the  north  ride  during  the  winter  and  spring  mouths. 
The  great  advantage  of  covering  with  some  protecting  material  the  north 
rides  of  walls  in  spring,  when  trees  are  in  blossom,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
case  of  trees  trained  against  dwelling-houaes,  which  invariably  set  their 
blossoms  better  than  trees  against  unprotected  garden-waUs. 

469.  The  heigfu  of  garden-walls  may  vary  according  to  the  object  in  view, 
but  it  is  rarely  necessaiy  to  be  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  or  less  than 
six  feet.  In  kitchen-gardens  the  highest  wall  is  generally  placed  on  the 
north  side,  as  well  to  protect  the  garden  from  north  winds  as  to  admit  of  a 
greater  surface  for  training  on  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  and  to  form,  if  ne- 
cessary, a  back  sufficiently  high  for  forcing-houses.  The  east  and  west 
boundaiy  walls  are  commonly  made  two  or  three  feet  lower  than  the  north 
wall,  and  the  south  wall  somewhat  lower  still.  The  usual  proportions  in  a 
garden  of  three  acres  are  17, 14,  end  12;  for  gardens  of  one  acre,  14, 12,  and 
10 ;  that  part  of  the  north  wall  against  which  the  forcing-houses  are  placed 
being  in  small  gardens  raised  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest.  Twelve 
feet  is  found  to  be  a  sufficient  height  for  peach  and  apricot  trees ;  but  for 
pears  and  vines  it  may  be  one  hslf  more ;  and  indeed  for  vines  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit. 
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470.  The  foundations  of  garden- walls  should  be  at  least  as  deep  as  the 
ground  is  originally  dug  or  trenched.  The  wall  is  sometimes  supported  on 
arches ;  but  this  is  not  in  general  desirable,  more  especially  in  walls  built 
in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  because  the  roots  of  the  trees  planted  on 
the  one  side  of  the  wall  are  liable  to  extend  themselves  to  the  border  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  not  being  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  on 
tho  other  side,  the  excitement  which  they  receive  from  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture most  necessarily  be  different,  and  consequently  unfavourable  to  growth 
and  the  ripening  of  fruit  and  wood. 

471.  The  copinge  qfwalUy  for  ordinary  purposes,  should  not  project  more 
than  two  or  three  inches,  because  a  greater  projection  would  deprive  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  of  perpendicular  rains  in  the  summer  season ;  and  in 
spring  tho  trees  can  be  protected  from  the  frost  by  temporary  wooden 
copings,  as  already  mentioned  (463).  In  order  to  admit  of  fixing  these 
wooden  copings  securely,  iron  brackets  should  be  built  into  the  wall  imme- 
diately under  the  coping  :  or,  where  temporary  rafters  are  to  be  fixed  to  the 
wall  for  supporting  sashes,  stones,  such  as  fig.  116,  may  bo  built  in,  to  which 

the  rafters  may  be  fitted  and  fixed  by  a 
tenon  and  pin,  as  indicated  in  fig.  117. 
Along  the  front  border,  or  row  of  stone 
or  iron  posts,  not  rising  higher  than  the 
surface,  may  be  permanently  fixed,  on 
which  a  temporary  front  wall  or  plate, 
for  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters,  may 
be  placed.  The  garden-walls  for  ar- 
rangements of  this  kind  should  be  fined. 
Fig.  lie.  8ione/orjixinffUmporari,r<^A*rs.  stones  for  fixing  rafters  can  only  be 
wanted  on  the  south  sides  of  east  and  west  walls,  because  glass  is  seldom 
placed  before  walls  with  any  but 

a  south  aspect.     Iron  brackets,  ^^^^^ — | 

to  support  temporary  copings,  p^-"^     ''  I 

may  be  placed  on  all  aspects  ex-  S 1 

cept  that  of  the  north.  The  per- 
manent coping  is  generally  form- 
ed of  flagstone,  slate,  artificial 
stone,  tiles  or  bricks,  and  raised 
in  the  middle  so  as  to  throw  the 
rain-water  equally  to  each  side ; 
and  in  the  case  of  stone,  a  groove 
or  throating  is  formed  under- 
neath, an  inch  within  the  edge, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  run- 
ning down  and  rotting  the  mor- 
tar. Where  the  coping  is  very 
broad,  and  formed  of  flagstone, 
it  is  sometimes  hollowed  out  along  the  middle,  so  as  to  collect  the  min- water, 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  drain  along  the  foundation  of  the  wall  by 
pipes ;  but  this  mode  is  only  necessary  in  the  case  of  conservatory  walls, 
Inhere  no  trees  are  planted  on  the  north  side  of  an  east  and  west  wall,  the 
coping  is  sometimes  bevelled,  so  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  to  the  north  side 
as  in  fig.  117;    but  this  can  never  be  advisable  where  trees  are  trained  there. 


Fig  117.  Mode  ef  fixing  temporary  ro/ten. 
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Fig.  lia  Plan  qf  a  hollow  brick  vail  14  Ificftet  wide 
andli/iethifih. 


472.  In  the  construction  of  wait*  they  are  generally  built  solid ;  but 
vrhen  the  wall  is  fonned  entirely  of  brick,  a  saving  of  material  is  obtained, 
as  well  as  a  warmer  wall  produced,  by  building  them  hollow.  There  are 
various  modes  of  effecting  this,  but  one  of  the  shnplest  is  that  shown  by  the 
plan  ^g.  118,  in  which  a  wall  fourteen  inches  wide,  with  a  vacuity  of  five 

~  Inches  and  a  half,  may  be  built 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high  with 
little  more  than  the  materials 
requisite  for  a  solid  wall  nine 
inches  wide.  Such  walls  may 
be  carried  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  without  any  pierB^ 
and  one  advantage  attending  them  ia  that  they  can  be  built  with  a  smooth  face 
on  both  sides,  whereas  a  solid  nine-inch  wall  can  only  be  worked  fiiir  on  one 
side.  A  still  more  economical  wall  may  be  fonned  by  placing  the  bricks  on 
edge,  which  will  give  a  width  of  twelve  inches  that  may  be  carried  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet  without  piers.  Walls  of  both  kinds  have  been  employed 
in  the  construction  of  cottage  buildings,  as  well  as  in  gardens.  (See  Eneyc. 
qf  Cottage  Architecture^  p.  168  to  172^  where  several  kinds  of  hollow  walls 
are  described.)  A  very  strong  wall,  only  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  thick- 
ness, may  be  formed  of  bricks  of  the  common  size,  and  of  bricks  of  the 
same  length  and  thickness,  but  of  only  half  the  width  of  the  common 
bricks,  by  which  means  the  wall  can  be  worked  fiur  on  both  sides.  The 
bricks  are  laid  side  by  side,  as  in  fig.  119,  in  which  a  represents  the  first 
course,  and  b  the  second  course. 
The  bond,  or  tying  together  of  j 
both  sides  of  the  wall,  1b  not 
obtained  by  layiog  bricks 
across  (technically,  headers),  ^*«'  "»•  ''ton  qf  a  brick  wall  71  inckss  ttic*. 
but  by  the  full  breadth  bricks  covering  half  the  breadth  of  the  broad  bricks, 
when  liud  over  the  narrow  ones,  as  shown  in  the  dissected  horizontal  section, 
fig.  119,  at  6,  and  in  the  vertical  section,  ^g,  120.  Besides  the  advantage  of 
being  built  fair  on  both  sides,  there  being  no  headers,  or  through 
and  through  bricks,  in  these  walls,  when  they  are  used  as  out- 
side walls  the  rain  is  never  conducted  through  the  vrall,  and 
the  inside  of  the  wall  is  consequently  drier  than  the  ininde  of  a 
wall  nine  inches  in  thickness.  These  walls  are  adapted  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  house-building  and  gardening,  in  the 
latter  art  more  especiaUy.  The  only  drawback  that  we  know 
against  them  is,  that  the  narrow  or  half-breadth  bricks  must  be 
made  on  purpose.  For  the  division  walls  of  a  large  garden,  or 
for  the  boundary  wall  of  a  small  one,  such  walls  with  piers 
projecting  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  to  enable  the  walls  to 
be  carried  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  might  be  econo- 
vUw  qf  a  n-  locally  adopted :  the  space  between  the  piers  ought  not  to  be 
in.  thick  brick  greater  than  can  be  covered  by  a  single  tree.  It  must  be 
wall.  acknowledged,  however,  that  piers  are  not  desirable  in  ftruit- 

walls,  because  when  the  wall  is  newly  built  it  cannot  so  soon  be  covered 
with  trees,  the  piers  standing  in  the  places  where  temporary  trees 
would  be  planted.  Piers,  however,  on  conservatory  walls  may  be  turned 
to  good  account,  both  as  assisting  in  supporting  the  temporaiy  copings  or 
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glasB,  and  as  heightening  architectural  effect.  Walls  are  almost  always 
built  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  but  they  have  been  tried  at  different 
degrees  ^  inclination  to  it,  in  order  to  receive  the  sun's  rays  at  right  angles 
when  he  is  highest  in  the  firmament  during  summer ;  but  though  some 
advantage  may  probably  have  been  obtained  from  such  walls  at  that  season, 
yet  the  great  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  during  spring  and  autumn  would 
probably  be  found  greatly  to  overbalance  the  gain  during  summer.  Nicol 
informs  us  that  he  constructed  many  hundred  feet  of  boarded  walls  which 
reclined  conmderably  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  present  a  better  angle  to 
the  sun,  but  he  does  not  inform  us  of  the  result ;  a  German  gardener,  how- 
ever, has  found  advantage  from  them.  (See  NicoPs  Kah  p.  149,  and  Hart. 
Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  140.) 

473.  Trdlised  iMifff.—- Where  the  surfiice  of  a  garden  wall  is  too  rough, 
or  is  formed  of  too  large  stones  to  admit  of  conveniently  attaching  the 
branches  of  trees  to  it,  by  nails  and  shreds,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fix  to  the 
wall  trellis- work  of  wood  or  of  wire.  The  laths  or  wii'es  are  generally  placed 
perpendicularly  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  because  the  branches  are  generally 
trsined  horizontally,  or  at  some  angle  between  horizontal  and  perpendicular. 
Wires  stretched  horizontally,  however,  and  screwed  tight,  form  the  most 
economical  description  of  trellis;  and  if  occasionally  painted,  they  will  last 
a  number  of  years.  Trellis -work  of  wood  is  more  architectural,  and  the 
branches  are  more  readily  fixed  to  them  by  ties,  which  are  apt  to  slide  along 
the  small  wire  unless  the  double  operation  is  performed  of  first  attaching  the 
tie  to  the  wire,  and  then  tying  it  to  the  shoot  of  the  tree.  The  colour  both 
of  the  wire  and  the  woodwork  should  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  stone 
of  the  veall,  otherwise  it  will  become  too  conspicuous. 

474.  Cokmring  the  surface  of  walls  blacky  with  a  view  to  the  absorption 
of  heat,  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of  persons,  and  by  some  it  has  been  con- 
sidered beneficial ;  but  as  the  radiation  during  night  and  in  cloudy  weather 
is  neoeasarily  in  proportion  to  the  absorption  during  sunshine,  the  one  ope- 
ration neutralizes  the  other.  If,  indeed,  we  could  insure  a  powerful  absorp- 
tion from  a  bright  sun  during  the  day,  and  retain  the  radiation  by  a  canvass 
or  other  screen  during  the  night,  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature 
might  probably  be  the  result ;  but  the  number  of  cloudy  days  in  our  climate 
in  proportion  to  those  of  bright  sunshine  is  not  favourable  to  such  an  ex- 
periment. 

476.  Fined  wails  are  either  built  entirely  of  brick,  or  with  one  side  of 
brick  and  the  other  of  stone ;  the  latter  being  the  north  side  of  east  and 
west  walls.  In  the  case  of  north  and  south  walls  which  are  to  be  fined,  the 
thickness  is  equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  wall  is  built  entirely  of  brick.  The 
fines,  which  are  generally  from  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  commence  about  one 
foot  aboTe  the  surfiuie/)f  the  border ;  the  first  course  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  and  each  successive  course  is  a  few  inches  lower,  till  the  last  flue, 
within  a  foot  of  the  coping,  is  about  eighteen  inches  high.  The  thickness 
of  that  side  of  the  flue  next  the  south  should,  for  the  first  course,  be  four 
inches,  or  the  width  of  a  brick  laid  flatways ;  and  for  the  other  courses  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  bricks  somewhat  narrower,  on  account  of  the  heat  being 
less  powcrfrd  as  the  smoke  ascends.  All  the  bricks,  however,  whatever  may 
be  their  width,  must  be  of  the  same  thickness,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity 
in  the  external  appearance  of  the  wall.  As  where  garden  walls  are  to  be 
built  a  large  supply  of  bricks  is  requisite,  no  difficulty  need  occur  in  getting 
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muh  a  quantity  as  might  be  requisite  for  the  flued  walls  made  of  any  coii- 
Tenient  width.  To  prevent  the  risk  of  overheating  the  trees  by  the  fluea^ 
trellises  are  sometimes  applied  against  them  for  training  on ;  but  where  the 
wall  is  properly  constructed,  and  only  moderate  fires  kept,  they  are  unneces- 
sary. A  great  improvement  in  flued  walls  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Shiella, 
gardener  at  Erskine  House,  Renfrcvrshire,  who,  though  the  garden  is  in  one 
of  the  worst  climates  of  Scotland,  has  been  singularly  successful  in  ripening 
grapes,  figs,  peaches,  &c.,  on  these  walls  without  the  aid  of  glass.  Mr. 
Shiells  places  the  furnace,  as  usual,  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  about  eighteen 
inches  from  it,  and  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  To  prevent 
the  roots  of  the  trees  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall  from  being  injured  by  the 
heat,  a  wall  of  four-inch  brickwork  is  carried  up  opposite  the  furnace  with 
a  two-inch  cavity  between  them.  From  the  furnace  the  smoke  and  heated 
air  enter  the  wall  at  f,  in  fig.  121,  over  which,  at  a,  there  is  a  damper,  by 


Fig.  121.  Longitudinal  ttction  o^  ajlutd  ieall. 

means  of  which  the  heat  throughout  the  whole  w^all  is  regulated.  When 
this  damper  is  drawn  about  four  inches,  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  smoke 
and  heated  air  pass  through  the  two  under  flues  to  produce  the  necessary 
degree  of  heat  in  them ;  while  another  portion  of  the  smoke  and  heat  rises 
directly  to  the  third  flue,  by  which  it,  and  the  fourth  or  upper  flue,  are 
heated  a  little  more  than  the  two  lower  ones.  This  Mr.  Shiells  considers 
a  great  advantage,  because  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  more  exposed  to  the 
cold  air,  and  less  benefited  by  the  reflection  of  heat  from  the  ground  than  the 
lower  part;  besides,  the  shoots  there  are  generally  more  luxuriant  and 
spongy,  and  would  be  later  in  ripening  than  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall,  if  they  did  not  acquire  an  extra  degree  of  artificial  heat.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  warm  only  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  and  this  is 
readily  done  by  withdrawing  the  damper,  when  the  whole  of  the  smoke  and 
heated  air  will  rise  direct  to  the  third  flue ;  and  thus,  more  especially  if  only 
a  small  fire  is  made,  the  desired  result  will  be  obtained  without  warming  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  at  all.  By  reducing  the  communication  between  the 
first  and  the  second  flue  at  a,  to  about  thirty  square  inches,  the  damper  may 
be  dispensed  with ;  because  in  that  case  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  heat  would 
rise  direct  through  this  opening  to  the  third  flue,  and  so  heat  as  efiectually 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall  as  the  lower  part ;  but  hj  retaining  the  damper, 
the  heat  can  be  regulated  more  efiectnally.  The  depth  of  the  first  or  lowest 
flue  is  two  feet  six  inches;  of  the  second,  two  feet ;  of  the  third,  two  feet 
three  inches ;  and  of  the  fourth,  one  foot  six  indies :  the  width  of  all  of 
them  is  seven  inches  and  a  half.  The  bottom  of  the  lowest  flue  is  about  one 
foot  above  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  and  the  top  of  the  upper  flue  within 
seven  inches  of  the  coping :  the  total  thickness  of  the  wall  is  about  one 
foot  nme  inches ;  viz.,  the  width  of  a  brick  in  front,  the  length  of  a  brick 
behind,  and  the  remainder  for  the  width  of  the  flue.  About  two  yards  of 
the  front  of  the  wall  at  the  warm  end  of  the  flues  is  buUt  rather  thicker  on 
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the  firont  mde,  to  pievent  any  liak  of  the  heat  injarmg  the  trees,  which 
iliM»lfTw»Ha  18  taken  partly  off  the  width  of  the  flue  and  partly  off  the  back 
part  of  the  walL  l*he  flues  are  not  phistered,  and  in  eadi  there  are  four 
places  for  cleaning  it  out,  9  in.  wide  and  1  ft.  deep ;  each  of  these  is  filled 
with  four  bricks  lengthways,  not  laid  in  mortar,  but  only  pointed  on  the 
outside,  BO  as  to  be  readily  taken  out  to  free  the  flues  from  soot  There  are 
twelTe  divisions  of  flued  wall  at  Etskine  House  ;  four  planted  with  peach 
and  nectarine  trees,  three  with  the  finer  pears,  two  with  apricots,  one  with 
cherries,  one  with  figs,  and  one  with  vines.  Fires  are  applied  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  the  trees  are  covered  by  double  or  single  netting  at  both 
seasons,  according  to  circumstances. — See  Mr.  ShieUsy  in  Gard,  Mag,^  1841. 

476.  ConeervtUive  Walls, — Flued  walls  for  growing  half-hardy  or  green- 
house shrubs  require  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  from  those  intended 
for  fruit-trees ;  chiefly  because  in  the  former  case  it  is  necessaiy,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  plants  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  to  keep  the  border  from 
perpendicular  rains,  at  least  to  the  width  of  three  or  four  feet.  For  this 
purpose  a  temporary  roofing  is  made  to  project  over  the  border,  immediately 
from  under  the  fixed  coping.  This  temporary  roofing  may  be  fi)rmed  of 
hurdles  thatched  with  straw,  or  reeds  fi^ced  by  hooks  close  below  the  coping 
of  the  waU,  and  resting  on  a  firont  rail,  supported  by  posts  at  regular  dis- 
tanoes.  The  posts  may  either  be  poles  with  the  bark  on  let  into  the  ground, 
or  prepared  firom  sawn  timber  and  let  into  fixed  stone  bases.  The  straw  on 
the  hurdles  should  be  disposed  lengthways  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  and  the  eaves  ought  to  drop  on  abroad  gutter  of 
boards  or  tiles,  or  in  a  firm  path  from  which  the  water  may  be  carried  off 
in  drains,  so  as  not  to  moisten  that  part  of  the  border  which  is  under  the 
hurdles.  The  border  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  an  under-ground 
four-inch  wall  may  be  built  at  the  same  distance  from  the  wall  as  the  bases 
to  the  posts,  on  which  wall  these  bases  may  be  placed.  In  order  to  enjoy  the 
full  advantage  of  flues  to  a  conservatory  wall,  glass  finmes  should  be  used 
during  the  autumn,  instead  of  thatched  hurdles,  so  as  to  admit  the  light  at 
the  same  time  that  rain  was  excluded ;  and  afterwards  the  glass  might  be 
covered  so  as  to  retain  heat,  or  thatched  hurdles  might  be  substituted. 

477.  A  Prelected  TreUie^  vjUh  Moveable  Ghee  SasheSy  for  ripening  early 
fruit,  has  been  long  in  use  at  Hylands,  Bulstrode,  and  Strathfieldsaye ; 
having  been  originally  imported  from  Holland.^ 5e0  Ckird,  Mag,^  vol.  ix., 
p.  676.)  Some  of  these  protected  trellises  are  double,  with  reeds  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  wall.  One  erected  at  Hylands,  in  Essex,  the 
plan  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  122,  and  the  section  in  fig.  123,  may  be 


,»jj.iA<i;i;^jyfaUbtfiaj|^^ 


Fig.  122     Plan  <^a  reed  watt. 

described  as  ten  feet  high,  and  consistmg  of  a  double  trellis,  a,  6,  composed 
of  horizontal  laths  about  eight  inches  apart ;  a  coping-board,  e,  nine  inches 
broad ;  the  reeds  placed  endwise  within  the  trellis,  dy  and  supported  about  a 
foot  fh>m  the  ground  to  keep  them  from  rotting ;  this  interval  of  a  foot 
being  filled  op  with  dates,  placed  on  edge,  e.  The  trellis  rods  are  nailed 
to  posts,  fig.  122,/,  and  by  taking  off  a  few  of  these  rods  on  one  side,  the 
reed  mats  can  be  taken  out  and  removed.  Russian  mats  would  no  doubt 
answer  very  well,  and  last  a  long  time,  and  they  might  be  taken  out  with 
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still  leas  trouble.    Straw  mats  (445)  would  also  do,  where  reeds  eouM  not 
^  be  got ;  and  heath,  as  bdng  of  a  dark  ooloor  and 

very  durable,  would  make  the  best  of  all  struc- 
tures of  this  kind.  Peaches,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits,  ripen  Just  as  well  on  these  structures  as 
on  brick  walls,  both  in  Holland  and  England* 
The  trellis  at  Strathfiddsaye  resembled  low  pUs 
when  we  saw  them  in  1833,  with  the  glass  on, 
and  the  peaches^  apricots,  and  figs,  ripened  on 
them  about  a  month  sooner  than  on  the  open 
walls.  Similar  structures  (made,  for  economy,  of 
coarse  wood, rough  from  the  saw,^  have  lately  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Riyers  of  Sawbridgeworth,  and 
Mr.  Bellenden  Ker. 

478.  E^ptMeT'TaiU  are  substitutes  for  walls, 
commonly  placed  in  borders  parallel  to  walks. 
The  commonest  form  is  nothiog  more  than  a  row 
of  perpendicular  stakes  driven  into  the  soil,  about 
eight  inches  apart,  centre  from  centre,  about  five 
feet  high,  and  connected  by  a  rail  at  top.  When 
the  stakes  are  of  larch  with  the  bark  on,  or  when 
they  are  of  oak  with  their  lower  ends  charred, 
they  last  five  or  six  years ;  but  in  general  they 
are  of  shorter  duration,  and  continually  recjuiring 
repair.  Framework  of  prepared  timber  well 
painted,  supported  from  the  ground  by  sodceta 
of  stone,  are  much  more  duraUa,  and  still  more 
so  espalier-railB  formed  entirely  of  oast  iron.  In 
every  case,  however,  when  either  wooden  or  oast 
iron  framework  is  used,  the  stones  which  8U|q>ort 
it  ought  to  be  raised  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  surfiuse  of  the  ground,  not  only  because  this  is 
more  architectural,  but  because  it  contributes  to 
the  preservation  of  the  iron  or  the  wood.  When 
the  stone  bases  are  to  support  timber,  the  poets 
should  not  be  let  into  the  stone,  because  in  that 
ease  water  is  ^>t  to  lodge  and  rot  them ;  but  the 
stone  should  be  bevelled  from  the  centre,  and  a 
Fig.m.  seakmqrarmdwau.  dowel  of  iron  or  wood  faistrted  in  it,  SO  ss  to  pass 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  post.  If  the  post  is  let  into  the  stone,  it  should  be  set 
in  lead,  pitch,  or  asphalte.  In  out  VWa  Gardener^  pp.  231  and  232,  we  have 
shown  two  very  economical  espalier-rails  formed  of  hoop  iron  and  iron  wire, 
which  we  have  had  in  use  upwa^  of  fifteen  years,  without  requiring  any  other 
repairs  than  that  of  being  once  coated  over  with  gas  liquor.  A  very  light  and 
elegant  espalier-rail,  and  perhaps  the  most  economical  of  any,  consbts  of  ircm 
standards  let  into  blocks  of  stone,  strong  wires  being  stretched  through  the 
standards ;  and  at  the  extremities  of  each  straight  length  the  standards  are 
braced  by  stay  bars,  and  a  connecting  bar  holding  the  two  together ;  the 
upper  end  of  the  stay  bar  being  screwed  to  the  main  post.  The  triangle  thus 
formed  at  each  end  of  a  straight  line  of  trellis  admits  of  straining  the  wires 
perfectly  tight.  A  structure  of  this  kind  was  first  used  as  an  espalier  for 
trees  at  Carclew,  in  Cornwall ;  but  it  has  been  frequently  put  up  in  various 
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parts  of  the  ooimtiy  in  pleasare-grounds,  to  separate  the  lawn  from  the 
paxk,  hy  Mr.  Porter,  of  Thames-street,  London,  and  others,  at  a  charge 
of  from  29.  to  5#.  a  yard,  according  to  circumstances.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  erecting  this  fence  is  to  strain  the  wires  perfectly  tight ;  hut  this  is  effected 
by  screws  and  a  peculiar  apparatus  which  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  the  details  will  find  them  in  the  Gard.  Mag. 
vol.  xyL  p.  16.  Fences  or  espalier  rails  of  this  description  are  most  easily 
erected  when  in  a  straight  line;  but  by  means  of  under-ground  braces,  either 
of  iron,  wood,  or  stone,  they  may  be  erected  on  any  curve  whatever.  Where 
effect  is  any  consideration,  the  braces  should  in  every  case  be  concealed 
under  ground.  When  trellis- work  is  placed  against  walls,  or  against  any 
object  which  it  is  desired  to  conceal,  it  may  be  wholly  covered  by  the 
plants  trained  on  it ;  but  where  it  is  placed  in  any  position  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  on  both  sides  (such  as  when  it  foims  the  supports  to  a  verandah,  or 
a  summer-house,  or  a  trellised  arcade  over  a  walk),  the  surface  must  not  be 
entirely  covered  by  the  plants ;  because  it  is  desirable  that  leaves  and  blos- 
soms should  be  seen  on  both  sides,  and  this  can  only  be  done  effectively  by 
the  partial  admismon  of  direct  light  through  the  interstices  or  meshes  of  the 
trellis- work.  A  trellised  walk  closely  covered  with  the  most  ornamental 
roses  will  show  no  more  beauty  to  a  person  walking  within,  than  if  it  were 
covered  with  the  most  ordinary  plants ;  but  let  partial  openings  be  made 
in  the  covering  of  roses,  and  their  leaves  and  blossoms  will  be  seen  hanging 
down  over  the  head  of  the  spectator,  forming  a  perspective  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  instead  of  one  presentmg  only  the  branches  and  the  footstalks,  and 
backs  of  the  leaves. 

479.  TreUUet  and  tattice-toork  are  constructed  either  of  wood  or  iron,  or  of 
both  materials  combined ;  and  though  lattice-work,  by  which  we  mean 
trellis-work  with  the  meshes  or  spaces  between  the  intersections  smaller 
than  is  usual  for  the  purposes  of  training,  is  chiefly  required  in  ornamental 
structures,  yet  it  is  occasionally  used  for  supporting  fruit-trees,  and  for  culi- 
naxy  plants,  such  as  Cucumbers.  In  order  to  render  trellis-work  durable 
and  architectural,  it  ought  never  to  rise  directly  out  of  the  soil,  but  always 
be  supported  either  by  the  wall  or  frame  against  which  it  is  placed,  or  when 
it  is  independent,  by  bases  of  stone.  This  is  almost  always  neglected  both  in 
kitchen  and  ornamental  gardens,  in  consequence  of  which  the  construction  is 
nnsatis&ctory  to  the  artistical  eye,  and  the  posts,  or  other  parts  which  rise 
out  of  the  soil,  decay  long  before  the  superstructure.  Where  espalier-roils 
of  this,  or  of  any  other  kind,  are  put  up  in  flower-gardens  for  supporting 
shrubs  which  come  early  into  flower,  such  as  the  Pyrus  jap6nica,  Wistaria 
sin^ntts,  China  roses,  &c.,  they  may  be  easily  protected  by  a  moveable 
coping  of  boards,  like  an  inverted  gutter,  which  can  be  dropped  on  or  taken 
off  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Trellis- work  in  kitchen-gardens  is  commonly 
employed  against  walls,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  iron  bolts  through  the 
wall,  or  by  holdfasts  driven  into  it;  and  the  laths  are  about  an  inch 
square,  and  placed  vei-tically,  and  let  into  horizontal  bars  of  larger 
dimensions,  placed  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  fixed  to  the  wall  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned.  The  distance  of  the  laths  from  the  wall  need 
not  be  above  half  an  inch,  as  that  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  ties  to  be  passed 
behind  them  and  the  wall.  In  order  to  economise  space  in  small  gardens, 
Mr.  Alexander  Forsyth  proposes  to  cover  the  walks  with  trellis-work  for 
the  snpport  of  fruit-trees.    '^  Every  species  of  hardy  fruit-bearing  tree  and 
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•hrab,"  he  Mya,  '^  may  be  tmined  <m  onrvilinear  treUisei,  as^in'figi.  124  and 
126,  oyer  the  waUu  and  thoioiigfa&teB  of  the  garden ;  whieh  waUaiy 


Fig.lfl4.  T^U$Mtdmrc0d0MFnrit-en9*, 


Pig.  18&.  TteUuM  Camb9r». 


onoe  properly  drained,  paved,  and  trellised  with  cast-iron  arches  and  wire 
rods,  will  remain  oost-fiee,  painting  excepted,  for  twenty  years;  at  the  end 
of  which  term,  independently  of  the  increase  of  fruit,  and  of  the  giatefdl 
shade  and  pleasing  promenade  that  they  will  afibrd,  they  will  be  found 
cheaper  than  the  walks  made  of  gravel,  in  the  same  way  that  a*  slated  roof  is 
£Eur  dieaper  in  the  long-run  than  one  thatched.  Besides  the  diffeience  in  daily 
comfort  and  annual  expenditure  in  walks  paved  with  slate,  slahs,  or  flag- 
stone, at  all  seasons  dean,  and  ready  to  be  traversed  by  the  foot  or  the  wheel- 
barrow alike  in  frost  and  in  thaw,  there  will  be  no  more  danger  of  dessert 
strawberries  or  garnishing  parsley,  when  grown  as  edgings,  being  mingled 
with  the  coal-ashes  in  the  walks ;  no  more  cleaning  and  rolling  of  gravd  ; 
and  no  planting  and  clipping  of  box."   Fig.  126  shows  the  plan  of  the  paving 

and  pillars  at  the  intersections  of  the 
walks,  with  the  small  foot-paths  outside, 
for  conducting^the^culture  of  the  com- 
partments.    In    open,  airy  situationa 
_    where  hedges  for  shelter  are  desirable, 
■  III       trellises  of  this  sort  might'frequently  be 
^^^^   adopted  as  substitutes  both  in  kitdien 
~"     and  flower  gardens.      Siogle  lines  of 
trellis-work,  or  even  of  frames  to  be 
filled  in  with  wire  network,  might  also 
be  adopted  as  sources  of  shelter  in  spring; 
and  in  summer  they  might  be  covered 
Pis.  196.  Piun  ,hnmng  th.  ini^^tii^  ^     ^**^  kidnoy-beans,  peas,  gourds,  toma- 
trtuind  walk*.  tas,  nasturtiums,  dec.    The  wire  netting 
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to  fit  into  sach  franiework  can  W  made  by  common  country  workmen  and 
their  fomilies,  as  is  the  case  in  various  parts  of  Norfolk,  both  with  hempen 
and  wire  netting,  for  hare  and  rabbit  fences,  and  for  folding  sheep. — (See 
Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  page  222.) 

Sabtect.  2.  Fixed  Structures  for  growing  ptante  with  glaes  roofs. 

480.  Plant'h&uMs  Kreiequired,  in  gardens  for  forcing  the  productions  of  the 
open  air  into  maturity  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case ;  for  retard- 
ing these  productions,  as  in  ripening  grapes  late  and  pi'eserving  them  through 
the  winter  hanging  on  the  tree ;  and  for  the  growth  of  plants  of  warm 
climates.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  the  requisites  for  growing  plants  in  the 
open  air  in  their  natural  climate  must  be  imitated  in  plant-houses.  As  the 
grand  difference  between  one  climate  and  another  lies  in  difference  of 
temperature  (135),  hence  one  principal  desideratum  in  hothouses  is  to 
supply  heat,  without  which  nothing  can  be  done  either  in  forcing  hardy 
plants,  or  in  preserving  those  of  warm  climates.  Next  to  heat,  moisture  is 
the  roost  important  agent  in  growth  (140,  144),  and  that  element  is  readily 
supplied  both  to  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere ;  but  though  heat  and  water 
are  sufficient  to  induce  growth,  it  cannot  be  continued  or  perfected  without 
the  influence  of  light,  and  unfortunately  this  is  only  in  a  very  limited  degree 
at  the  command  of  art.  All  that  can  be  done  in  plant-houses  with  reference 
to  light  is,  so  to  construct  them  as  to  admit  the  degree  of  light  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  atmosphere  of  the  particular  climate  and  locidity ;  and  this,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  effected  by  roofing  plant-houses  with  glass.  For  grow- 
ing certain  fungi,  and  for  forcing  some  roots,  veiy  little  light  is  necessary  ; 
and  where  ripened  crops  of  fruit  are  to  be  retained  on  the  trees  and 
retarded,  light,  at  least  direct  solar  light,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
pensed with.  The  retention  or  production  of  heat  therefore,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  light,  are  the  great  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  deciding  on  the 
situation,  form,  and  construction  of  hothouses. 

481.  Situation. — In  choosing  a  situation  with  reference  to  the  surrounding 
country,  the  north  side  of  a  sheltered  basin,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  and 
open  to  the  south,  with  a  dry  warm  soil,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  object  of 
this  choice  is  to  have  as  little  heat  as  possible  carried  off,  either  by  the 
evaporation  of  surfiicc  water,  or  by  N.,  N.  E.,  or  N.  W.  winds.  If  the 
snr&oe  of  the  soil  is  hard  and  smooth  so  as  to  carry  off  the  winter  rains  and 
thawing  snows,  without  allowing  them  to  sink  into  and  cool  the  soil,  so  much 
the  better.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  these  conditions  can  be  fiilfilled  to 
their  utmost  extent ;  because  not  only  such  situations  are  not  frequent  in 
nature,  but  that  even  where  they  do  exist,  the  situation  for  the  hothouses  is 
determined  by  the  artificial  circumstances  connected  with  the  house,  offices, 
snd  grounds.  For  ornamental  structures  the  situation  chosen  is  generally 
some  part  of  the  pleasure-ground,  or  flower-garden,  not  far  from  the  dwelting- 
honse ;  and  fi>rcing-houses  are  generally  placed  in  the  kitchen-  garden,  or  in 
some  place  intermediate  between  it  and  the  stable  offices  (^Sub.  Arch,  and  Land- 
teape  Gardener^  p.  412).  Wherever  the  situation  may  be,  the  soil  and  sub-soil 
ought  to  be  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  drains  so  placed  as  to  intercept  all  sub- 
terraneous water,  from  whatever  direction  it  may  come ;  and  by  surface- 
gutters,  or  the  surfaces  of  walks,  &c.,  so  arranged  as  to  carry  off  the  water 
of  cold  rains  and  thawing  snows,  without  allowing  it  to  sink  into  and  cool 
the  soil.  The  next  point  is  to  produce  artificial  shelter,  by  walls,  or  other 
buildings,  so  placed  as  to  check  the  winds  which  blow  from  cold  quarters 
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^thout  obetnicting  the  south  and  south-east  winds,  and  the  morning  and 
evening  sun.  The  amount  of  heat  carried  off  by  winds  which  are  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  sur&oe  thej  pass  over,  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
velocity  of  the  wind,  and  the  moisture  of  the  surfiioe,  and  hence  the  mnch 
greater  ease  with  which  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  may  be  kept  up 
when  it  is  placed  in  a  sheltered,  rather  than  in  an  exposed  situation ;  for 
example,  in  the  concave  side  of  a  curvilinear  wall,  rather  than  against  a 
straight  wall. 

.  4d2.  7he  Farm. — The  most  perfect  form  for  the  admission  of  solar  light 
and  heat  is  that  of  a  semi-globe  of  glass,  because  to  some  part  of  this  form  the 
sun's  rays  will  be  perpendicular  every  moment  while  he  shines,  and  at  erery 
time  of  the  year ;  and  by  it  a  maximum  of  light  will  be  admitted  at  those 
periods  when  he  does  not  shine  (281) ;  but  this  form  excepting  under  parti- 
cular circumstances,  that,  for  example,  in  which  there  was  a  double  glass 
dome,  or  in  which  only  a  temperature  of  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  the  open 
air  waslrequired  to  be  kept  up,  would  occasion  too  great  a  loss  of  heat,  either 
for  economy  or  the  health  of  the  plants ;  for  when  heat  is  rapidly  conducted 
away  and  rapidly  supplied  by  art,  it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  for  healthy  vegetation  (267  to271). 
For  these  reasons  a  semi-dome  is  preferable  to  a  semi-globe,  because  the 
glazed  side  being  placed  next  the  sun  the  other  side  may  be  opaque,  so  as  to 
reflect  back  both  heat  and  light,  and  it  may  be  made  so  complete  a  non-con- 
ductor as  not  to  allow  the  escape  of  any  heat.  There  is  an  objection,  however, 
to  the  general  adoption  of  the  semi-dome,  because  it  is  found  (281)  that  the 
rays  of  light  after  passing  through  glass-roofs,  lose  their  ixufluenoe  on  the 
plants  within  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  glass.  Hence  for 
general  purposes  a  long  narrow  house  is  the  best ;  and  hence  also  herbaceous 
plants  are  grown  best  in  pots  In  frames ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  quantity  of 
glass  that  would  be  required,  all  shrubby  and  climbing  plants  would  be 
grown  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  if  trained  on  trellises  parallel  to  the 
glass  roofing,  and  at  no  great  distance  within  it.  In  pits  and  frames,  herba- 
ceous or  low  plants  are  nearer  the  glass  than  they  can  ever  be  in  large  houses, 
in  which,  unless  they  are  placed  on  shelves  dose  under  the  rooi^  they  are 
either  at  a  distance  from  the  glass,  as  in  the  body  of  the  house,  or  they  pre- 
sent only  one  side  to  it,  as  when  they  are  placed  near  the  firont  glass. 
There  is  another  reason  in  fiivour  of  narrow  houses  where  perfection  of 
growth  and  economy  is  an  object,  which  is,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
heat  by  which  the  temperature  of  hothouses  is  maintained,  is  supplied  by 
the  sun.  The  power  of  the  sun  therefore  will  be  great  on  the  atmosphere 
within,  inversely  as  its  cubic  contents,  compared  with  the  superficial  con- 
tents of  the  glass  enclosing  it.  Thus,  suppose  one  house  to  be  twenty  foet 
high  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  another  to  be  twenty  feet  high  and  only  ten 
feet  wide,  the  contents  of  the  former  will  be  exactly  double  that  of  the 
latter ;  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  containing  double  the  surface  of  glass  on 
its  roof,  it  will  contain  scarcely  one  third  more ;  being  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twenty-eight  for  the  house  of  double  volume,  to  not  fourteen,  or 
one  half,  but  twenty-two,  for  the  one  of  half  the  internal  capacity.  la 
the  wide  house  every  square  foot  of  glass  has  to  heat  upwards  of  seven 
cubic  feet  of  air;  in  the  narrow  house  only  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  (Gardeners  Magaxiney  volume  xiii.  page  16).  There  are,  however, 
plant-houses  erected  not  merely  for  growing  plants,  but  for  walking  into 
in.  order  to  enjoy  them ;  and  in  these,  other  considerations  interfere  with 
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rigid  economy  both  in  heating  and  lighting.  The  fonn  of  phmt-hou8e8| 
therefore,  must  be  determined  by  the  object  in  view,  and  the  means  at  com* 
mand.  For  oaily  and  for  bite  forcing,  narrow  houses  with  upright  glass,  or 
glass  at  a  Teiy  steep  slope,  are  preferable,  as  giving  but  a  small  volume  of  air  to 
be  heuted,and  as  admitting  the  son's  rays  at  a  right  angle,  at  those  seasons  when 
he  is  low  in  the  horizon,  and  above  it  only  for  a  short  time.  For  summer 
forcing  the  angle  of  the  roof  may  be  laiger,  and  of  course  its  slope  less  steep ; 
for  greenhouses  and  plant  stoves,  in  which  plants  are  to  be  grown  all  the  year, 
there  ahoold  be  a  portion  of  the  roof  with  the  glass  very  steep,  or  upright 
fifont  glass,  for  admitting  the  sun's  rays  in  winter.  The  roofoof  such  houses 
may  be  at  a  laige  angle,  say  from  369  to  46®  with  the  horizon,  which  is  more 
fiivourable  for  throwing  oflF  rain,  and  also  for  resisting 
hail,  than  a  flatter  surfooe.  For  growing  herbaceous 
plants  and  young  plants,  and  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  propagation,  whether  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or 
layera,  a  low  flat  house,  in  which  the  glass  shall  be 
near  to  idl  the  plants,  as  in  pits  and  frames,  is  the 
most  convenient  form ;  though,  when  fruits  are  to  be 
ripened  in  such  houses  in  the  winter  season,  the 
flatness  of  the  glass,  and  consequent  obliquity  of  the 
Sim's  rays  to  it,  is  a  great  disadvantage.  Hence, 
m-hen  such  plants  can  be  conveniently  grown  in  pots, 
as  in  the  case  of  strawbarries,  or  bulbous  or  other 
flowers,  it  is  desirable  to  have  very  steep  glass,  and 
to  place  the  plants  on  shelves  immediately  within  it,  ^^ 

as  practised  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  ^nd  other  market-gar-  rj,  1^7  gtc^r^^  hou»§ 
deners,  in  sudi  structures  as  fig.  127 ;  or,  when  the    /or  winter  Md*^  qfpianti 
plants  are  climbers,  as  the  cucumber  and  melon,     inpau. 
to  train  them  up  trellises  parallel  to  the  glass,  and  at  a  short  distance 
within  it,  as  in  Ayres'  cucumber-house. 

483.  CurviHneal  roofs, — The  ordinary  form  of  the  roofs  of  plant-houses  is 
that  of  aright-lined  plane,like  the  roof  of  any  other  building,  but  they  have  been 
also  formed  with  curvilineal  roofs,  which,  as  compared  with  roofs  having  up- 
right glass  with  standards  and  wall- plates,  more  especially  when  the  sash-bar 
is  of  iron,  admit  much  more  light.  The  ends  of  plant-houses  are  generally 
vertical  planes,  but  in  curvilineal  houses  they  are  sometimes  of  the  same 
curvature  as  the  front,  which  adds  greatly  to  their  beauty,  as  well  as  being 
favourable  to  the  admission  of  the  sun's  rays,  morning  and  evening,  and  to 
the  transmission  of  diffused  light  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  (282).  The 
only  disadvantages  attending  curvilineal  ends  to  plant-houses  is,  that  the 
doors  cannot  be  placed  in  these  ends  without  some  intricacy  of  construction  ; 
but  when  such  houses  are  placed  against  walls,  as  in  fig.  128,  they  may  be 


Fig.  19B.   CHtmlintal gUua  roi^/k, 

entered  through  a  door  made  in  the  wall  to  a  recess  taken  from  the  back 
shed,  as  shown  by  fig.  129,  in  which  a,  a,  represent  the  plans  of  portions  of 
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two  curvflineal  hooaee,  6,  fr,  back  sheds  to  these  houses;  and  c,  lobby 
common  to  both.    These  hoases  may  be  ventilated  by  openings  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  back  wall,  the  orifice  within  beiqg  covered  with  pierced  anc^ 
and  wooden  shutters  moving  in  grooves  sympathetically.  Where  a  lobby 
cannot  conveniently  be  made  in  the  back  shed,  one  door  may  be  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  of  each  house,  as  at  Messrs.  Loddiges';  and  where  the  end 
is  semicircular,  a  door  might  be  made  in  it  in  a  similar  manner,  or  with  a 
projection  brought  forward  so  as  to  form  a  porch :  the  mode  represented  in  fig. 
129  is,  however,  greatly  preferable,  as  occasioning  no  obstruction  to  light. 

484.  Ridge  artd  furrow  roof*. — Roofs  formed  in  the  ridge  and  furrow 
manner,  and  even  glass  sashes  so  formed  for  pits,  were  tried  by  us  many 
years  ago  {Encyc.  of  Gard.  Ist  edit)  :  and  the  idea  has  been  improved  on, 
and  applied  in  the  happiest  manner,  by  Mr.  Paxton,  at  Chatsworth;  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Mamock  in  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Gaiden ;  Jedediah  Strutt, 
Esq.,  at  Belper ;  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  Cheshunt ;  John  Allcard,  Esq., 
Stratford-Green ;  and  at  various  other  places.  The  advantages  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  roof  are : — 1.  That  the  roof  does  nol  require  to  be  raised  so  high 
behind,  in  proportion  to  its  width,  as  in  flat  roofs;  because  the  descent  of  the 
water  does  not  depend  on  the  general  slope  of  the  roof,  but  on  the  slope  ox 
the  ridges  towards  the  furrows ;  and  the  water  in  these  furrows,  being  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  deep  channel,  and  in  a  laiger  body  than  ever  it  can  be  on 
the  glaaS)  passes  along  with  proportionate  rapidity. — ^2.  That  .the  morning 
and  afternoon  sun,  by  passing  through  the  glass  at  right  angles,  produces 
more  light  and  heat  at  these  times  of  the  day,  when  they  are,  of  course, 
more  wanted  than  at  mid- day. — 3.  The  rays  of  the  sun  striking  on  the  house 
at  an  oblique  angle  at  mid-day,  the  heat  produced  m  the  house  at  that 
time  is  less  intense  than  in  houses  of  the  ordinaiy  kind,  in  which  it  is  often 
injurious,  by  rendering  it  necessary  to  admit  laige  quantities  of  the  external 
air  to  lower  the  temperature.— 4.  More  light  is  admitted  at  all  seasons,  on 
the  principle  that  a  bow  window  always  admits  more  light  to  a  room  tlian 
a  straight  window  of  the  same  width  (283). — 6.  The  panes  of  glass,  if  crown 
glass  be  employed,  may  be  smaller  than  in  houses  the  roofii  of  which  are  in 
one  plane,  and  yet,  from  there  being  a  greater  number  of  them,  admit  an 
equal  quantity  of  light ;  from  their  smallneas,  also,  they  wUl  coat  less, 
and  be  less  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  freezing  of  water  between  the  laps. 
—6.  By  the  employment  of  sheet  window-glass,  whidf  is  mudi  thicker  than 
crown-glass,  panes  of  three  or  four  feet  in  length  may  be  used,  so  that  only 
one  pane  need  be  requin^d  fi>r  each  dlvinon,  and  consequently  no  lap  being 
required,  no  breakage  by  frost  can  take  place,  and  no  heated  air  can  escape. 
— And  7.  That  wind  will  have  much  less  influence  in  cooling  the  roof, 
because  the  sides  of  the  ridges  will  be  sheltered  by  their  summits.     Mr. 
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Puton,  to  whom  the  merit  of  this  mode  of  roofing  is  entirely  due, 
has  also  adopted  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  sash -bar, 
▼iz.,  having  grooves  for  the  panes  instead  of  rebates  (see  figs.  ISO  and  131 ) ; 
'^  the  advantages  of  which  grooves   are, 

that  less  putty  is  required,  and  that  what 
is  used  does  not  so  readily  separate  from 
the  wood,  and  thus  admit  the  wet  between 
the  wood  and  the  putty.     The  roofe  of 
such  houses  are  entirely  fixed,  and  venti- 
'  lation  is  effected  either  by  having  the 
perpendicular  ends  of  the  ridges  moveable 
Pif.  130.  sectian  ^an  on  hiuges,  or  by  the  front  glass  and  ven- 
ir^  .msk^,  ^iik  ^ji^^„  j^  jjjg  i^j^  ^^      The  expense 

gT9mretj9r  tm*  glass.      «,,  «<•         a        .i** 

of  this  mode  of  roofing  is  doubtless  greater 
than  by  the  common  flat  mode,  but  not  so  much  so  as  might 
be  expected,  because  the  sash-bar  can  be  formed  lighter,  and  ^'J  J^ln  ^''''^iZk.tJ 
where  crown-glass  is  used  the  panes  may  be  much  smaller.  inVA  grooves  m  th« 
For  plant-houses  the  advantage  of  admitting  the  sun's  '''"• 
rays  perpendicularly,  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  will 
much  more  than  compensate  for  any  additional  expense.  In  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  the  merits  of  this  mode  of  roofing  are  perhaps  as 
great  as  they  are  with  reference  to  culture :  the  roofs  being  lower,  are  less 
conspicuous,  and  the  common  shed-like  appearance  is  taken  away  by  the 
pediments  which  form  the  ends  of  the  ridges,  and  appear  in  a  range  as  a 
crowning  parapet  to  the  front  glass.  Indeed,  if  it  were  desirable,  the  tops 
of  the  ridges  might  be  made  perfectly  horizontal,  and  all  the  slope  that  was 
necesMiry  for  carrying  the  water  from  back  to  front,  or  to  both  the  sides, 
given  in  the  ^tters  between  the  ridges,  as  is  done  in  roofing  common 
buildings  of  great  width.       Fig.  132  is  a  perspective  view  of  a    house 


Ffg.  132.   Perspstiirt  viru  c/  the  origi>  at  ridge  and/ittrote  house  at  Chaitu-otfh. 

erected  by  Mr.  Paxton  at  Chatsworth,  and  fig.  133  a  vertical  profile  of  part 
of  two  ridges  of  the  roof.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  sash-bar  is  not  in  a 
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direetionpanllelto  the  pediments,  but  oblique  to  it.  This  is  done  to  pie- 
Tent  the  water  from  running  down  on  one  side  of  the  glass,  which  it  would 
do  in  consequence  of  the  general  slope  of  the  ridge  from  the  back  to  the 


s 

p 

8 

Fig.  1  S.    Vgrticml  fr^fiU  9f  patt  nf  c  ridgw'mnd  Mr^m  ro^. 

front  if  the  bars  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  ridge.  The  angle  at 
which  the  bars  are  hxed  will  vary  with  that  formed  by  the  slope  of  the  ridge, 
and  the  mode  of  determining  it  is  to  place  the  bars  so  that  the  1^  of  the  glass, 
which  is  in  square  panes,  may  form,  when  the  panes  are  fitted  in  their  places^ 
lines  truly  horizontal.  There  are  many  persons,  howeyer,  who  attach  no 
great  importance  to  causing  the  water  to  run  down  the  middle  of  the  glass 
instead  of  one  side ;  and  they  will,  of  course,  place  the  bars  for  holding  the 
glass,  parallel  to  the  pediments,  in  order  to  avoid  the  short  bars  at  the  ends 
of  the  ridges,  as  seen  in  fig.  133.  For  more  minute  details  respecting  this 
mode  of  construction,  we  refer  to  PaxUniM  Magaarine  qf  Botany^  yoL  iL 
p.  80;  and  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  452,  and  also  for  1841. 

485.  The  materiaU  used  in  the  construction  of  plant-houses  difier  in 
nothing  from  those  used  in  other  buildings,  except  that  where  as  much 
light  as  possible  is  required  to  be  admitted,  the  framework  for  containing  the 
glass  is  formed  of  iron  or  other  metal,  as  supplying  the  requisite  strength 
with  less  bulk  than  wood.  The  proportion  of  opaque  surface  of  an  iron 
roof  may  be  estimated  at  not  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent,  while  in  a  wooden 
roof  it  is  upwards  of  20  per  cent ;  both  roofii  being  in  one  plane  and  of  the 
ordinary  construction  (279  and  281).  Where  sheet-glass  is  employed,  and 
the  panes  made  of  more  than  ordinary  length  and  width,  as  in  the  laige 
conservatory  recently  erected  in  the  Horticultund  Society's  garden,  the  pro- 
portion of  light  admitted  in  the  case  of  iron  roois  will  be  found  stiU  greater. 
Ridge  and  furrow  roofs,  if  we  take  the  area  of  the  bases  of  the  ridges  as  the 
total  area  of  the  roof,  and  then  deduct  from  it  the  quuse  occupied  by  the 
bars  forming  the  sides  of  the  ridges,  and  the  ridge-pieces  and  gutters,  will 
not  appear  to  admit  the  same  proportion  of  light  as  a  roof  in  one  plane ; 
but  the  practical  'result  wUl  be  different,  in  consequence  of  the  snn^s  rays 
being  twice  in  the  day  perpendicular  to  one  half  of  the  roof,  the  advantage 
of  which  to  the  plants  will  fiir  more  than  compensate  for  the  obscuration 
produced  by  the  greater  proportion  of  sash-bars,  which  operating  chiefly  at 
mid-day  and  in  very  hot  weather,  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 
To  prove  this,  it  is  necessary  first  to  know  the  law  of  the  reflection  of  light 
from  glass.  *  - 

486.  The  law  of  the  refieeiion  of  light  from  glaee  was  calculated  by 
Bouguer,  a  French  philoeopher,  in  1729,  and  is  exhibited  by  the  following 
figures ;  the  fint  line  representing  the  angles  of  incidenoe,  and  the  second 
the  number  of  rays  reflected,  exclusive  of  decimal  parts. 
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Angle  of  incidence 85«,  80°,  70»,  CO",  50»,  40«,  SO©,  2</>,  10<>,  l®. 

Per  centage  of  rays  reflected  60,  41,  22,  11,  6,  3,  2,  2,  2,  2. 
Noir  if  we  suppose  f^  roof  in  one  plane  with  the  sun  shining  on  it  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  an  angle  of  85®, 
which  would  be  the  case  in  March  and  September,  fully  one  half  the  rays 
which  fell  on  the  roof  would  be  reflected ;  while,  in  the  case  of  a  ridge  and 
furrow  roof,  if  he  shone  on  half  the  roof,  that  is  on  one  half  of  each  of  the 
ridges,  at  any  angle  with  a  perpendicular  not  exceeding  80^,  at  the  same 
periods,  only  2  per  cent  of  the  rays  would  be  reflected.  Suppose,  then,  the 
area  of  the  entire  roof  taken  as  one  plane  to  be  100  square  yards,  and,  to 
fiidlitate  calculation,  that  only  100  rays  fell  on  each  yard,  then  the  total 
number  which  would  enter  through  the  roof  in  one  plane  would  be  60,000, 
while  those  which  would  enter  through  the  ridge  and  furrow  roof  would  be 
te,000,  or  rery  nearly  double  the  number.  If  we  compare  a  roof  in  one 
plane  with  the  framework  of  wood,  with  a  similar  one  with  the  framework 
of  iron,  and  take  the  space  rendered  opaque  by  the  wood  at  21  per  cent, 
and  by  the  iron  at  7  per  cent,  then  the  greater  number  of  rays  admitted  at 
all  times  by  the  iron  roof  over  the  wooden  one  will  be  as  three  to  one. 

487.  Ircn  rooft  have  been  objected  to  from  their  somewh  it  greater 
original  expense,  from  their  supposed  liability  to  break  glass  by  contraction 
and  expansion,  and  from  the  iron  being  liable  to  conduct  away  heat  in  winter, 
and  to  become  hot  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  plants  in  sum- 
mer. With  respect  to  expense,  that  is,  we  beliere,  now  considered  the  chief 
ebfectum ;  but  though  it  may  be  heavier  at  first,  yet  it  is  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  greater  durability  of  iron  houses,  when  properly  constructed,  and 
when  the  iron  is  never  allowed  to  become  rusty  for  want  of  paint.  As  a  proof 
of  tlie  durability  of  iron  houses,  we  may  refer  to  the  iron  Camellia  house  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges',  erected  in  1818,  and  the  iron  houses  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  which  were  erected,  we  believe,  in  1823.  The  breakage  of 
glass  supposed  to  result  from  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  metal  was 
at  one  time  considered  a  very  weighty  objection ;  but  the  severe .  winter  of 
1837-8  did  not  occanon  so  much  broken  glass  in  iron  as  it  did  in  wooden 
houses.  A  bar  of  maUeable  iron  819  inches  in  length,  at  a  temperature  of 
Z^^  only  increases  in  length  one  inch,  when  heated  to  212** ;  but  this  difier- 
enoe  of  180*  of  temperature  is  more  than  plant-houses  are  liable  to ;  indeed 
50"  or  60*  are  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  iron-work  is  fitted  at  a  period  of  the  season  when  the  temperature 
k  56%  then  60*  lower  would  be  within  6*  of  zero,  and  60*  higher  would  be 
105* ;  extremes  which  the  iron  roof  of  a  hothouse  will  seldom  exceed.  Now, 
aocordii^  to  the  above  data,  a  bar  ten  feet  in  length  would  extend  or  contract, 
by  the  addition  or  reduction  of  50*  of  heat,  l-26th  of  an  inch  as  nearly  as 
possible.  An  iron  sash-bar,  half-an  inch  thick  between  the  two  edges  of 
the  glass,  would  not  expand  in  thickness,  from  60*  of  heat,  much  more  than 
one  six-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  there- 
fore, that  the  lateral  expansion  of  sash-bars,  which  are  in  general  not  quito 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  by  any  heat  which  they  can  receive  on  the  roof  of 
a  hothouse,  will  ne  v6r  have  any  efiect  on  the  glass  between  them.  To  guard 
against  all  risk  of  breakage  from  this  cause,  however,  it  is  only  necessary 
aot  to  fit  in  the  panes  too  tightly.  Indeed,  the  objection  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  given  up  by  all  experienced  hothouse-builders.     The  liability  of 
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iron  to  conduct  away  heat  in  winter,  and  to  attract  too  much  in  tammer,  is 
also  found  to  be  an  objection  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  is  tnie  that  iron, 
from  its  being  a  powerful  conductor,  is  liable  to  undergo  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  which  must  doubtless  render  it  less  congenial  to  plants  that  come 
in  contact  with  it  than  wood  or  brick  ;  though  plants  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
when  the  iron  is  in  small  quantities,  such  as  the  rods  to  which  Tines  are 
attached  under  rafters,  wire  trellis- work,  &o. ;  but  when  the  xaften  ass  of 
iron,  and  when  plants  are  trained  round  the  iron  pillars  used  in  supporting 
hothouse  roo&,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  they  will  be  injured  by 
them.  This  will  also  bo  the  case,  more  or  less,  when  tender  plants  are  grown 
dose  under  the  glass  in  hotbeds  or  pita  corered  with  iron  sashes.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  the  much  greater  weight  of  iron  sashes  than  wooden  ones, 
and  the  constant  occasion  that  there  is  for  moving  the  sashes  of  pits  and 
hotbeds,  we  would  recommend  them  in  most  cases  to  be  made  of  wood. 
The  injury  done  to  plants  in  the  open  air  by  iron  coming  in  contact  with 
them,  can  only  take  place  when  the  iron  is  of  considerable  thickness ;  because 
we  do  not  find  it  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  espalier-rails,  or  of  dahlias,  rosesj 
and  other  open-air  plants  tied  to  iron  stakes.  In  plant-houses  it  probably 
takes  place  afier  the  iron  has  been  highly  heated  by  the  sun,  and  then 
watered,  when  the  chill  produced  by  evaporation  will  contract  the  vessels 
and  chill  the  juices.  The  greatest  objections  that  we  know  to  iron  roofs  are^ 
the  expense,  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  them  with  sliding  sashes  which 
shall  not  rust  in  the  grooves  in  which  they  slide :  but  this  last  objection  can 
be  obviated,  either  by  forming  the  styles  and  rails,  or  outer  frame  of  the 
sash,  of  wood,  and  the  rafters  of  iron,  or  the  reverse.  In  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  plant-houses,  however,  sliding  sashes  in  the  roof  may  be  disused 
with,  air  being  admitted  during  winter  through  apertures  in  the  upper  angle 
of  the  house  in  the  back  wall,  or  by  raising  a  hinged  sash  in  the  upper  pari 
of  the  roof;  and  in  the  hottest  weather  in  summer,  by  these  and  the  sliding 
sashes  or  other  openings  in  front.  The  materials  used  in  tlie  interior  of 
plant-houses,  snch  as  shelves  for  supporting  pots  of  plants,  pathways  for 
walking  on,  walls  for  enclosing  tan  or  other  fermenting  matter  in  pits,  are 
bricks,  flagstones,  slates,  wood,  and  cast-iron.  The  paths  are  sometimes 
covered  with  open  gratings  of  cast-iron,  which  admit  of  the  soil  under  them 
being  occupied  with  the  roots  of  vines,  climbers,  or  other  plants.  Mr. 
Paxton  prefers  a  flooring  formed  of  loose  pieces  of  board  laid  across  the 
path ;  each  piece  as  long  as  the  path  is  wide,  and  about  four  inches  broad, 
with  a  one-inch  space  between.  One  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  the 
dust  and  other  matters  lying  on  the  paths  when  they  are  swept,  descend 
immediately  without  raising  a  dust  in  the  house  to  disfigure  the  leaves  of 
the  plants,  and  encourage  the  red  spider,  which  dust  deposited  on  the  leaves 
is  always  found  to  do. 

488.  Heat. — The  natural  heat  of  the  locality  is  retuned  in  plant-Btruclurea 
by  the  roof  and  sides  foiming  a  covering  which  repels  radiation  from  the 
ground  ;  and  it  is  increased  in  them  at  pleasure,  by  fermenting  substances 
applied  within  or  externally,  by  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the  convey- 
ance uf  the  heat  so  produced  in  smoke  and  hot-air  flues,  by  steam,  or  by  hot 
water  in  pipes  or  cisterns.  In  every  mode  of  supplying  heat  artificially,  the 
following  desiderata  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view : — 1.  To  muntain  a 
reservoir  of  beat  which  shall  keep  up  a  sufiicient  tempcmture  for  at  least 
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twea^-fmi7  hours,  under  ordinary  oircamstanoea,  in  the  event  of  the  supply 
ef  host  bom  the  consumption  of  fuel,  or  the  action  of  the  sun,  heingdiscon- 
tinned  through  neglect  or  accident,  or  through  cloudy  weather. — 2.  To  provide 
means  of  speedily  increasing  the  supply  of  heat,  when  the  sudden  lowering  of 
the  external  temperature,  or  the  action  of  high  cold  winds,  or  a  cold  humid 
atmosphere  among  the  plsnts,  requires  it.—- 8.  To  provide  the  means,  hy  an 
adequate  sui&oe  of  flue,  or  steam,  or  hot-water  pipes,  of  supplying  a  suffi-* 
ciency  cf  heat  in  every  house,  according  to  the  temperature  required,  not 
merely  under  the  ordinaiy  external  temperature,  hut  when  that  temperature 
shall  fiill  as  low  as  10%  or  in  situations  exposed  to  very  high  cold  winds  to 
■evo.— I.  To  make  arrangements  for  supplying  atmoflpheric  moisture  in  pro- 
portion to  the  supply  cf  heat,  and  for  withdrawing  this  moisture  at  pleasure.— 
6.  Where  no  means  can  be  provided  for  supplying  extra  heat  on  extmordi- 
nary  oecasicms,  to  provide  the  means  of  conveniently  applying  extra  external 
oovenngs  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  eveiy  plant- 
structure  there  is  a  reservoir  of  heat  and  of  moisture,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  whether  that  soil  is  in  pots  or  in  a 
bed ;  and  that  all  the  paths,  shelves,  and  other  objects  within  the  structure, 
being  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  part  with  their  heat,  whenever  the  air  of 
the  house  fiedls  below  the  temperature  of  these  objects.  This  source  of  heat 
in%ht  be  oonsiderably  increased  in  houses  where  there  is  abundance  of  room : 
for  example,  below  a  greenhouse  stage,  by  placing  objects  there  of  moderate 
dimensions  and  separated  from  each  other ;  such  as  parallel  walls  of  four- 
inch  brick-work,  flag-stones  set  on  edge  two  or  three  inches  apart,  or  slabs 
of  slate  set  on  edge  one  inch  apart.  These,  by  presenting  a  great  extent  of 
snrfiwe,  would  absorb  a  powerful  reserve  of  heat,  and  give  it  out  whenever 
the  other  sources  of  heat  were  defective. 

489.  Fermenting  euhstanceSy  such  as  stable-dung,  tanner's  bark,  leaves, 
&c.,  are  either  applied  in  masses  or  beds  under  the  soil  containing  the  plants, 
as  in  the  common  hotbed ;  or  in  casings  or  linings  exterior  to  the  soil  or 
structure  to  be  heated,  as  in  MThail's  and  other  pits.  A  steady  reservoir 
of  heat  is  thus  provided,  and  instead  of  an  extra  supply  for  unexpected  cold 
nights,  extra  oovnrings  of  hast  mats  or  mats  of  straw  are  provided,  for  re- 
taining heat  that  would  escape  through  the  ordinary  covering.  An  additional 
supply  of  heat  for  extra  cold  weather  may  also  be  obtained  by  diflerent 
means.  MThere  exterior  casings  of  dung 'are  employed,  if  the  heat  of  the  dung 
is  admitted  through  a  pigeon-holed  widl  to  an  inside  flue  with  thin  covers  ; 
or  if  the  dung  is  brought  Into  dose  contact  with  thin  plates  of  stone  or  slate, 
instead  of  the  pigeon-holed  wall,  which,  like  the  flues,  are  made  to  enclose 
the  soil  containing  the  plants ;  then  by  keeping  a  part  of  these  warm  surfaces 
generally  covered  with  soil,  or  with  boards,  or  with  any  other  material  which 
shall  operate  as  a  non-oonductor,  when  extra  heat  is  wanted  unexpectedly, 
sH  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  off  the  non-conducting  covers.  Even  in  the 
case  of  a  common  hotbed,  heated  only  by  the  bed  of  dung  beneath  the  plants, 
extra  heat  may  be  provided  for  by  bedding  a  plate  of  stone,  slate,  zinc,  or 
cast-iron,  on  the  dung,  in  one  or  more  places  of  the  interior  of  the  frame, 
according  to  its  size,  and  covering  these  with  boards,  supported  at  the  height 
of  two  inches  or  three  inches  above  them,  so  as  to  enclose  a  stratum  of  air,  to 
act  as  a  non-conductor ;  the  sides  being  closed  by  a  rim  previously  formed  of 
cement,  or  brick-on-edge,on  the  stone  or  slate,  or  by  a  rim  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  cast  on  the  edges  of  the  iron.   By  taking  off  the  wooden  covers,  an  extra 
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supply  of  diy  heat  will  iromediately  be  obtained,  whidi  may  be  rendered 
mobt  at  pleasure  py  pouring  on  water.  Another  mode  of  obtaining  an  imme- 
diate extra  supply  of  heat  from  a  dung-bed  ia,  by  bedding  in  it,  when  first 
made,  an  iron  pipe  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  two  extremi- 
ties turned  up,  and  covered  by  flower-pot  saucen.  The  length  of  the  tube 
may  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  bed,  and  the  one  end  must  be  sunk  a  few 
inches  deeper  than  the  other,  as  in  fig.  134.  It  is  evident  that  by  taking  off 
f»%wi»ww3wjiiiii»»MiiiiummiMMiHwiww— MwiwMi      ^g  covers  of  this  pipe 

II  there  will  be  a  dranghl 
created  in  it,'  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sides  being 
heated  by  the  dung ;  and 
an  extra  degree  of  heat 
will  by  this  means  be 
brought  into  the  atroo- 

Fig.  134.  5rc/ia»  9r  «  dung.Ud,  wilkatmUj^  *urpip»ng  k^  «.r.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  y^^      r^y^ 

plan  might  also  be  adopted  for  putting  the  air  of  a  plant-bed  in  motion, 
without  the  admission  of  the  external  air. 

490.  Fermenting  tnateriaU  andfire^heat  eambined. — In  pits  and  low-fi>rcu^ 
houses  heated  diiefly  by  dung,  provision  is  frequently  made  for  the  supply  of 
extra  heat,  by  the  addition  of  smoke-flues  or  hot*  water  pipes.     Fig.  135  is  a 


Fig.  ISA.   Pimerp  lUated  ty  dmng  lininga. 

perspective  elevation  and  section  of  a  house,  in  which  a  bed  of  leaves  within 
is  heated  by  a  dung  lining  placed  on  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-holed  wall,  and 

riz:;]  extsa  heat  is  provided  fi>r  by 
three  turns  of  a  flue,  one  above 
the  other,  in  the  back  path: 
a  is  the  pit  in  which  the  dung 
lining  is  placed  and  covered 
with  a  hinged  shutter ;  6,  the 
surface  of  the  bed  of  leaves, 
in  which  pine-apples,  or  cu- 
cumbers, or  mcdons  may  be 
grown,  or  strawbeny  plants  or 
flowers  fi>rced;  c,  door;  d^ 
floes;  e,  front  pigeon-holed 
wall;  and/,  end  pigeon-holed 
wall.  Fig.  1 36  shows  a  mode 
of  applying  dung  under  a  bed 
of  soil  without  coming  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  it,  and 
by  which  no  heat  whatever 
produced  by  the  dung  is  lost ; 
a  is  the  bed  of  soil  in  which 


Fig.  136.  Stfc/ioM  ^a  vine-y  htattd  hy  dtrng. 
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tlie  yfDM  are  plaated*  and  which  is  sappoited  by  cast-Iron  joists  and  Welsh 
slates ;  and  b  shows  the  openings  furnished  with  shutters  by  which  the  dung 
is  introduced.  Beds  on  the  same  plan,  but  wider,  have  been  used  for  growing 
pine-apples  and  melons,  and  for  various  similar  purposes.  An  extra  supply 
of  heat  from  the  dung  may  be  obtained  by  having  panels  of  slate  in  the  inside 
wall,  e,  to  be  kept  coycse»d  by  wooden  shutters,  except  when  extra  heat  Is 
wanted ;  or  by  tubes,  as  in  fig.  134 ;  or  it  may  be  rendered  unnecessaiy  by 
extra  coverings.  The  first  forcing  which  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  Biitish 
gardening  was  effected,  as  Switzer  informs  us,  by  placing  casings  of  hot 
dung  against  the  north  side  of  walb  of  boards,  against  the  south  side  of  which 
cherries  were  trained. 

49 1.  Heating  firom  vaults^  ar/rom  stadcs  of  flaw, — The  oldest  and  simplest 
mode  of  applying  fire-heat  to  hothouses  was  by  means  of  a  pit  in  the  floor, 
or  a  vault  under  it.  The  vault  was  of  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the 
floor,  with  the  chimney  at  one  end ;  or  it  occupied  a  smaller  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  with  a  stack  of  flues  rising  over  it,  and  forming  a  mass  of  heated 
material  in  the  body  of  the  house.  The  fire  was  of  wood  and  made  on  the 
floor ;  or  of  charcoal  or  o)al,  and  made  in  an  open  portable  iron  cage,  like  that 
used  by  plumbers,  when  soldering  joints  in  the  open  air,  with  a  plate  of  iron 
over  it  to  act  as  a  reverberator,  and  prevent  the  heat  from  rising  directly  to 
the  roof.  The  flue  by  which  the  smoke  escaped  had  its  lower  orifice  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  vault,  so  that  the  air  and  smoke  did  not  enter  it 
until  they  bad  parted  with  most  of  their  heat.  These  modes  are  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  in  various  cases  would  perhaps  be  found  more  eligible 
snd  economical  thsn  any  other,  by  agardener  who  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  oonneeting  with  them  an  efiicient  means  of  supplying  atmospheric  mois- 
tore  :  by  placing  cisterns  of  water  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  floor,  or  by 
having  dripping  fountains  formed  on  the  siphon  principle,  by  inserting  the 
ends  of  strips  of  woollen  cloth  in  open  vessels  of  water,  snd  placing  these  in 
different  parts  of  the  house.  See  on  this  modo  of  heating,  Mr.  Forsyth,  In 
Goftf.  Mag.  for  1841. 

492.  Ftait9. — As  the  mode  of  heating  by  vaults  could  only  be  adopted  when 
the  plants  were  to  be  grown  in  pots  or  boxes,  as  soon  as  the  practice  of  forcing 
fruit-trees  trained  against  walls,  and  having  their  roots  in  the  border  or  floor 
of  the  house,  was  introduced,  flues  in  the  wall  against  which  the  trees  were 
trained,  and  afterwards  detached  flues  along  the  front  of  the  house,  became 
neceasaiy ;  and  when  these  last  are  pn^rly  constructed,  and  the  dry  heat 
which  they  produce  is  readered  moist  by  placing  water  over  them,  they  form  a 
convenient  and  economio  il  mode  of  heating.  The  flue  is  always  most  efiicient 
when  carried  along  the  front  and  ends  of  the  house,  because  the  air  imme- 
diately within  these  is  m  »re  liable  to  be  cooled  by  the  external  air  than  that 
next  the  back  of  the  hou  e,  the  back  being  generally  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone. 
Where  the  house  is  glass  on  every  side,  as  well  as  on  the  roof,  the  flues  will 
be  most  efficient  if  carried  round  it,  for  obvious  reasons ;  while  the  air  imme- 
diately under  the  roo^  in  every  case,  will  be  kept  sufficiently  warm  by  the 
natural  ascent  of  the  he  ited  air  from  the  flue,  in  whatever  part  it  may  be 
placed ;  though  when  the  flues  are  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
there  will  be  a  greater  circulation  than  when  they  are  elevated ;  and  this 
arises  from  the  greater  number  of  partidcs  which  must  be  put  in  motion  by 
the  ascent  of  warm,  and  the  descent  of  cold  air.  The  quantity  of  flue 
requisite  for  heating  a  house  to  any  required  temperature  has  not  been 
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detennioied.  One  fire  with  a  flm  in  front,  and  a  retom  in  the  haek^ 
18  generally  found  Buffident  for  a  greenhonae  of  thirty  feet  or  forty  feet 
in  length,  and  from  twelve  feet  to  fifteen  feet  in  width,  and  two  firee^ 
one  enterhig  at  each  end,  for  a  store  or  forcing-hoose  of  similar  dimen- 
sions ;  the  flues  in  both  cases  being  twenty  inches  high,  and  twelve  indies 
wide,  outside  measure.  Perhaps  one  square  foot  of  flue  for  every  two 
feet  in  length  of  iron  hot- water  pipes,  found  according  to  the  rule  given  in 
Art.  600,  would  be  a  near  approximation  to  the  quantity  wanted,  reckoning 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  flue,  but  not  the  bottom.  The  furnace  or  fireplace 
from  which  the  flue  proceeds  should  be  one  or  two  feet  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  in  order  to  assist  in  creating  a  draught,  as  that 
depends  on  the  length  and  height  of  the  space  allowed  for  the  healed  air  to 
ascend  before  it  is  permitted  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  flue  gene- 
rally terminates  on  the  top  of  the  back  walL  for  the  same  reason.  The  fire- 
place is  generally  formed  behind  the  back  wall  for  the  sake  of  concealment : 
but  when  this  is  not  an  object,  the  best  situation  is  at  one  end  of  the  honse> 
in  a  sunken  area,  which  ean  be  covered  with  shutters ;  because,  the  smoke 
and  heat  not  receiving  the  cheek  given  by  a  turn  in  the  flue  made  so  near 
the  furnace  as  it  must  necessarily  be  when  it  enters  from  behind  the  house, 
the  heat  is  more  equally  diffused  along  the  front.  A  very  desirable  arrange- 
ment for  flues,  where  it  is  practicable,  is  to  hare  two  frt)m  the  same  fiiinaoe, 
with  the  power  of  throwing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  smoke  and  heated 
ur  into  either  flue  at  pleasure,  which  is  easily  efiected  by  a  damper  at  the 

throat  of  the  flue,  doee  to 

the  furnace,  as  diown  in  fig. 

137,  in  which  a  is  the  upper 

or  extra  heat  flue;  6,  the 

.  under  or  reserve  fine;  Cy 

I  the  damper;  d,  the    fin> 

nace  ;  «,  the  cover  to  the 

feeding  hopper;   and  /  is 

the  ash-pit.     One  of  the 

flues  should  be  conducted 

through  a    solid    mass  of 

brickwork  or  masoniy,  or 

^through  a  box  or  bed  of 

m  sand,  in  order  to  produce 

^•a  reservoir  of  heat;    and 

d  the  other  flue  should  have 

&'  thin  covers  and  sides,  and 

Fig.  137.  Secttom  «/  a  fttmace  amd  dtttbk  Amt,  \^  quJ^g  dotachcd,  in  Older 

to  furnish  an  extra  supply  of  heat,  when  the  external  air  suddeidy  became 
much  colder  than  usual,  or  at  particular  times  to  di^el  damp,  &e*  Both 
flues  ought  to  be  near  the  front  of  the  house,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  one 
might  be  over  the  other.  Wherever  flues  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
floor,  they  will  be  found  to  gire  out  their  heat  veiy  slowly ;  or,  if  given  wit, 
to  lose  it  in  the  adjoining  ground,  from  the  want  of  a  current  of  air  to  cany 
it  off.  But  this  may  generally  be  supplied  by  underground  cross  dnuns,  as 
in  fig.  138,  in  which  ^  b  the  floor  of  the  house ;  h^  the  reservoir  flue,  three 
feet  broad,  wliich  is  sunk  so  that  its  top  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor ;  t,  anur- 
•drain  from  the  back  of  the  house ;  k,  an  upper  flue  for  additional  heat ;  l^ 
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fioDt  path ;  m,  fhmt  ahdf ;  »,  stage ;  and  o,  path  on  the  upper  part  of  the 

stage,  for  watering  the  plants. 

499.  The  beH  material 
for  building  flues  are  bricks 
and  paving  tiles,  the  latter 
for  the  bottom  and  top,  and 
the  former  for  the  sides. 
The  advantages  of  bricks 
over  stone  are,  their  greater 
adhesion  to  the  mortar; 
their  narrowness,  by  which 
little  space  is  occupied;  and 
their  being  greater  non-con- 
ductors than  stone,  by  which 
means  the  heat  is  more 
equalised  throughout  the 
length  of  the  flue  than  it 
would  be  by  the  use  of  that 
materiaL     A  slight  disad- 


V^  m   Stertun  ^f  a  gteenhotar.,  wUk  rtttrve  Jhie  and 
common  JUm, 


vantage  attending  the  use  of  bricks  and  tiles  arises  from  the  earth  of  which 
they  are  made  ;  clay  absorbing  and  entering  into  ohemical  combination  with 
the  moistnie  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  when  the  latter  is  at  a  high  tern- 
pentnre.  This  evil,  however,  can  always  be  counteracted  by  placing  water 
over  the  flues,  or  in  some  other  hot  part  of  the  house.  For  this  purpose,  the 
covers  of  flues,  whether  of  tOes  or  stone,  ought  to  be  made  with  sunk  panels 
to  contain  water ;  or,  what  is  much  better,  a  shallow  cistem  of  u'on,  lead, 
or  sine,  as  in  fig.  1S9,  may  be  placed  over  them  for  the  same  purpose.  la 
Germany  the  flues  are  sometimes  entirely  covered  with  plates  of  cast-iron ; 
and  if  these  were  formed  with  tumed-up  edges,  they  would  serve  at 
once  as  covers  and  cistems.  Flues  are  always  detached  from  the  ground, 
by  being  built  on  piers,  either  connected  by  low  flat  arches,  or  so  dose 
together  as  to  be  joined  by  the  square  tiles  which  form  the  floor  of  the  flue. 
Neither  the  inside  of  the  flue  nor  its  outside  ought  to  be  plastered,  when 
it  is  desired  that  they  should  give  out  a  maximum  of  heat  at  a  mini- 
mum of  distance  from  the  furnace ;  but  when  the  flue  is  to  be  of  great 
length,  plastering  either  in  the  inside  or  outside,  or  both,  by  rendering  the 
walls  of  the  flue  greater  non-conducton,  tends  to  equalise  the  heat  given 
out.  Plastering  is  also  useful  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  from  the 
joints,  which  b  liable  to  take  place  where  the  materials  and  workmanship 
are  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the 
bricks.  Narrow  flues  are  preferable  to  broad  ones,  as  occupying  less  hori- 
zontal space  in  the  house,  and  also  because  as  flues  part  with  their  heat 
chiefly  frmn  their  upper  sur&ce,  it  ts  better  equalised  by  a  narrow  flue  than 
a  broad  one.  Hence  also  narrow  deep  flues  are  found  to  *'  draw  "  better  than 
broad  diallow  ones.  The  ordinary  dimensions  of  narrow  flues  are  eight  inches 
in  width,  and  fifteen  inches  in  depth ;  and  they  are  formed  by  tiles  one  foot 
square  for  the  bottom,  and  ten  mches  square  for  the  covers,  and  three  paving- 
bricks,  which  are  only  two  inches  thick,  on  edge,  for  each  of  the  sides,  as  in 
%.  138.  The  joints  of  the  sides  and  covers  are  formed  by  lime  putty,  and 
the  bottom  tiles  are  set  on  bricks  on  edge.  In  ^g,  139,  a  is  the  brick  on 
edge,  whic^  supports  the  one-foot  tile  6,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  flue ; 
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e  is  the  amoke  cliam'ier,  and  d  the  zinc  cistern  over  the  ten-ioch  tile  eover. 

X]ie  inside  plastering  should  be  of  the  best  mortar,  mixed 

d  I     with  lime,  bat  without  sand,  as  f  >eing  less  liable  to  cnck. 

I         494.  The  JUmaee^  when  built  in  the  usual  manner, 
{\  should  have  double  iron  doors  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
heat;  and  the  fuel-chamber  should  be  about  doable 
the  area  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  occupied  by  the 
ban  or  grate,  in  order  that  the  fuel  not  immediately 
over  the  grate  may  bum  slowly.     A  damper  in  some 
accessible  part  of  the  flue,  and  as  dose  to  the  furnace  aa 
is  practicable,  affords  a  convenient  means  of  regulating 
the  draught ;  and  there  ought  always  to  be,  a  register 
valve  in  the  ash-pit  door  for  the  same  purpose.    Where 
cinders,  coke,  or  anthracite  coal  only  are  bunit,  no  hori- 
zontal opening  to  the  grate  containing  the  fuel  is  neces- 
sary.   It  may  be  put  in  by  an  opening  at  the  top,  as  in 
fig.  137,  which  vriU.  contain  a  supply  for  any  length  of 
time,  according  to  the  height  and  width  of  the  opening, 
and  the  bars  of  the  grate  can  be  freed  from  ashes  with  a 
Fif.  laa  Stetftn  ^m  <•«.  hooked  poker  applied  from  the  ash-pit.  By  this  kind  of 
^l*  ~\r*^  •  construction  less  heat  is  lost  than  by  any  other..  Indeed, 
"'  this  kind  of  fireplace,  with  a  reserve  flue,  will  be  found 


by  fiir  the  most  economical  mode  of  heating  hothouses ;  but  it  will  not  i 
where  the  practice  is  to  depend  on  the  sadden  action  of  the  flue,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  stirring  up  the  fuel :  in  lieu  of  this,  the  damper  must  be  drawn  so 
as  to  admit  the  heated  current  into  the  extra  heat  flue.  Whatever  may  be 
the  construction  of  the  furnace,  no  air  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  to  the  fire, 
except  through  the  grating  below  it;  because,  air  admitted  over  the  fuel 
can  serve  no  purpose  but  that  of  cooling  the  flue ;  unless  in  very  rare 
instances,  where  it  might  assist  in  consuming  the  smoke.  Where  this 
object  IS  a  desideratum,  Witty's  smoke-consuming  furnace,  described  in 
Ckird.  Mag.  vol.  vii.  p.  483,  which  roasts  or  cokes  the  coal,  before  it  is  put  on 
the  fire,  may  be  had  reoourse  to.  This  and  various  other  details,  however, 
must  be  left  to  the  bricklayer  or  mason  employed.  All  flues  ought  to  have 
flag-stones  of  the  width  and  height  of  the  interior  of  the  flue,  or  iron  doon 
built  into  them  at  the  extremities  of  each  straight-lined  portion,  which  may 
readily  be  taken  out  or  opened  in  order  to  free  the  flue  firom  soot ;  an  opera- 
tion which  will  require  to  be  performed  at  least  once  a  year  in  all  houses, 
and  in  stoves  twice  a  year,  or  oftener,  according  to  the  kind  of  fuel  used. 

495.  Am  9ub9titute9  for  smoke-Jluet,  earthenware  pipes,  or  can-flues,  as  they 
are  called,  have  long  been  in  use  in  Holland  and  France ;  and  as  the  fuel 
used  in  these  countries  is  almost  always  wood,  which  produces  little  soot  in 
comparison  with  coal,  they  are  found  to  answer  as  perfectly  as  brick  flues. 
When  they  are  only  occasionally  employed,  the  entire  surffice  of  the  pipes 
iB  exposed ;  but  when  they  are  used  constantly,  as  in  houses  for  tropical 
plants,  they  are  embedded  in  a  casing  of  dry  sand,  which  forms  a  reservoir 
of  heat  capable  of  being  increased  to  any  extent,  even  to  that  of  the  entire 
floor  of  the  house,  over  which  a  flooring  fi>r  plants  may  be  placed.  Pipes 
of  tliis  kind  might  also  be  conducted  through  a  bed  of  small  stones,  so  as 
to  fimn  a  very  efiective  mass  of  heated  material  as  a  reservoir^  while  a  portion 
of  oaked  pipe  might  serve  for  raisfaig  the  temperature  on  occasions  of  extra- 
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osdiDftry  cold.  In  ooiintry  sitiiatioiia,  where  wood  for  baming  is  not  veiy 
dnr,  or  where  coke  from  coal  coold  he  readily  obtained,  can-flaes  might  be 
economically  employed  for  drying  up  the  cold  damp  of  greenhouses,  and  for 
a  Tsriety  of  purposes. — We  have  said  more  on  the  subject  of  smoke-flues 
than  may  be  thought  neceaaaiy  at  the  present  time,  when  they  are  being 
•0  generally  relinqniahed  for  hot -water  pipes ;  but  our  object  is  to  prevent  our 
readers  from  being  so  completely  prejudiced  against  flues  as  not  to  have  re- 
eoaiee  to  them  in  particular  situations  and  circumstances.  The  principal 
reason  why  so  much  has  been  said  against  smoke-flues  is,  that  gardeners 
till  lately  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  supplying  moisture  to 
the  atmosphere  of  plant-houses  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  heat,  and  of 
having  reserve  flues,  in  consequence  of  which  excessive  heat  would  not  be- 
come so  frequently  requisite,  and  noxious  gases  would  have  leas  chance  of 
being  driven  through  the  top  and  sides  of  the  flue  into  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house. 

496.  Steam  was  the  first  substitute  for  flues  employed  in  this  country ; 
and,  under  some  circumstances,  it  may  deserve  a  preference  to  either  flues 
or  hot  water.  For  example,  where  the  heating  apparatus  must  necessarily 
be  at  a  groat  distance  from  the  structure  to  be  heated,  steam  can  be  con- 
ducted to  it  in  a  tube  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  which  may 
be  so  encased  in  non-conducting  matter  as  to  occasion  far  less  loss  of  heat 
than  if  either  smoke  or  hot  water  were  employed.  The  disadvantages 
attending  the  use  of  steam  in  ordinary  cases  are,  the  necessity  of  heating  the 
water  to  the  boiling-point,  by  which  more  heat  is  driven  up  the  chimney 
and  lost  $han  if  the  water  were  raised  to  only  half  that  temperature,  and 
the  want  of  a  reservoir  of  heat  when  the  steam  ia  not  in  action.  The  last 
disadvantage  has  been  supplied  bypassing  the  steam-pipes  through  brick 
flues  filled  with  stones,  through  pits,  or  through  other  large  masses  of  stones, 
or  through  tubes,  cisterns,  or  tai^  of  water.  By  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
steam  can  be  made  both  to  supply  heat  permanently  and  expeditiously. 
The  various  details  of  these  modes  of  heating  by  steam  will  be  found  in 
the  Oard,  Mag.  vols.  viiL  and  ix. ;  and  in  the  Encyc,  of  Gurd.  edit.  1832, 
p.  693. 

497.  Hot  vater  is  the  medium  of  heating  plant-structures  now  generally 
adopted,  and  it  is  without  dispute  fiur  preferable  to  any  of  the  preceding 
modes.  Water  is  such  an  excellent  carrier  of  heat,  that  a  house  warmed  by 
hot- water  pipes  is  not  hotter  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  which  is  almost 
always  the  case  when  smoke -floes  are  employed :  none  of  the  heat  which  the 
water  derives  from  the  fuel  is  lost,  as  in  the  case  of  flues,  which  when  coated 
internally  with  soot  convey  a  great  part  of  the  heat  out  at  the  chimney- top ; 
no  sulphureous  or  other  disagreeable  effluvium  is  ever  given  out  by  hot- water 
pipes  when  they  become  leaky,  as  \b  the  case  with  flues  when  they  are  not 
air-tight ;  and  the  hot  water  in  the  pipes  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  heat  when  the 
fire  goes  out ;  but  smoke-flues,  when  the  fire  goes  out,  are  rapidly  cooled  from 
within  by  the  current  of  cold  air  which  necessarily  rushes  through  them 
till  it  has  reduced  the  temperature  of  their  tops  and  sides  to  that  of  the 
open  air.  Whether  heating  by  hot  water  is  more  economical  than  heating 
by  smoke-flues,  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  kind  of  apparatus  employed  ;  but 
in  general  we  should  say  that  it  was  not  attended  with  any  advantages  of 
this  kind.  Mr.  Rogers  is  of  opinion  that  with  a  weU-constructed  and  well- 
managed  apparatus^  the  saving  of  fuel  may  amount  to  25  per  cent  over  well- 
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oonatnicted  and  well-managei  flues ;  but  he  allowa  that  in  a  large  prtN' 
portion  of  the  hot*watar  appaxaluB  now  in  nae  the  consamption  of  fuel 
greatly  exceeda  that  of  common  fumaoea.  The  caiue  of  the  dienlation  of 
water  in  pipes  is  the  same  as  that  which  produces  the  ascent  of  the  air  in 
flues,  via. :  difference  of  specific  gravity  produced  by  heat.  In  water,  the 
particles  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  being  heated  become  lighter  and  rise 
to  the  surfiMse,  while  their  place  is  taken  by  cold  particles  from  the  water 
in  the  boiler  itself,  or  in  the  pipes  that  communicate  with  it,  whidi  are 
heated  in  their  turn,  and  ascend  to  the  surfiMe  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
and  the  surfiure  of  that  in  the  upper  pipe.  In  like  manner,  the  air  heated 
by  the  consumption  of  the  fuel  in  the  foinace  becomes  lighter,  and  ascends 
along  the  floe,  while  its  place  among  the  fuel  is  supplied  by  cool  air,  which 
enters  through  the  grating  beneath  it  to  supply  combustion.  Neither  air 
tior  water  will  move  along  readily  in  yery  small  flues  or  pipes :  for  smoke- 
flues  seven  inches  by  ten  inches  are  the  smallest  dimensions,  and  hot  water 
does  not  ciroulate  so  rapidly  in  pipes  under  two  inches  in  diameter  as  to 
give  out  heat  equally  throughout  their  whole  length. 

486.  The  modeg  of  heating  by  hoi  footer  are  very  numerous,  and  it  would 
occupy  too  much  room  in  this  work  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of 
them,  which  however  is  the  less  necessary  as  the  best  modes  are  suffidently 
known  for  all  ordinary  purposes  by  most  ironmongers;  and  those  who  widk 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  subject  will  have  recourse  to  Hood's 
PraetiaU  TreaHse  on  Warming  BuildingM  hg  Hot  IToter,  published  in  1897. 
The  simplest  form  of  implying  this  mode  of  heating  is  by  having  one 
boiler  to  each  house  in  a  recess  in  the  back  wall,  or  in  some  other  situation 
where  it  will  be  out  of  the  way,  and  an  upper  or  flow-pipe  proceeding  from 
it  on  a  level,  with  an  under  or  return-pipe  also  on  a  level.     Fig.  140  will 

give  an  idea  of  this  mode 
of  ciroulation,  a  repre- 
senting the  boiler,  b  a 

Fis.  140.  A  kH-w^*r  upparuhu  far  evetdati0m  on  a  Uvl.  ClStem    at  the   extreme 

end  of  the  house  to  serve  as  a  reservoir,  and  e  the  flue  and  return-pipes. 
When  the  water  is  to  be  circulated  in  pipes  or  on  different  levels  and  above 
the  level  of  tiie  boiler,  or  on  different  levcb  but  never  below  the  level 


Fig.  141.   BoiUr  and  fUmaet/br  kevthtg  hy  hot  wo/er  m  rismg  'md  /Mimg  pipe$. 
Fig.  Mt.  Appfstahu  M  cireuUdimg  wvattr  b«hm  m  abovt  th .-  trvel^f  the  hoiUr. 
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of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  then  a  closed  boiler  is  requisite ;  or  one  open, 
bat  csnied  to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  point  in  the  line 
of  Uie  pipes,  as  in  fig.  141 ;  and  when  water  is  to  be  circulated  below  the 
level  of  the  boilor,  a  closed  boiler  with  particular  arrangements  (see 
Hood's  Treatise,  figs.  10  and  11,  pp.  44,  46)  may  be  employed,  or  the  form 
of  open  boiler  shown  in  fig.  142  may  be  resorted  to.  In  this  figure,  a  repre- 
sents the  boiler,  b  an  open  dstem  at  its  top,  in  which  the  orifice  of  the 
heating-pipe  terminates.  Now  it  is  obrious  that  when  the  water  passes 
from  tibo  cmfioe  of  the  boiler  into  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  the  circulation 
most  go  on  from  the  difierenoe  in  the  specific  gmrity  between  the  water  in 
the  pipe  at  e,  and  that  at  d,  provided  that  a  small  open  pipe  be  placed  at  e^ 
to  admit  of  tiie  escape  of  the  air  which  will  accumulate  in  that  part  of  the 
pipe.  Hot  water  has  also  been  drculated  on  the  riphon  principle  wifh 
great  saooess  by  Mr.  Kewley ;  the  advantage  of  which  mode  is,  the  rapid 
eommnnication  of  heat  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  never  necessary  to  raise  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  so  high  a 
temperature  as  by  any  of  the  other  modes ;  and  hence  this  mode  of  heating 
is  the  most  economical  of  all  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.    Fig.  143  will  give 

a  eocrect  idea  of  tlie  -■.  .  .* 

sjrstem:  ae  e repre-      ff  -  ^r 

sent  the  two  legs  of  MHlfi                         |  I 

the  siphon;   the  up-  MUi | | 

per  leg,  commencing  Fig.  143.   Si/th  n  mode  1/  ctreuUUmg  hot  flutter. 

at  e,  being  that  through  whidi  the  heated  water  ascends,  and  the  lower  leg 
bttng  that  by  which  it  returns.  The  disadvantage  of  this  system  is,  that 
after  the  pipes  have  been  some  time  in  use  they  become  leaky,  and  the 
dightest  leak,  by  admitting  the  air,  instantly  empties-  the  siphon ;  nor  is  the 
leak  easily  diseovered  afterwards.  The  siphon  mode  of  heating,  were  it  not 
for  this  disadvantage,  would  deserve  the  preference  over  every  other.  Hot 
water  has  also  been  circulated  in  hermetically-sealed  pipes  by  Perkins ;  but 
this  mode  is  attended  with  great  danger,  and  the  heat  produced  is  much  too 
high  fi>r  the  plants.  All  these,  and  other  modes  of  heating,  will  be  found 
impartially  examined  in  Hood's  Treatise. 

499.  A  reaervair  of  heat  is  very  readily  formed  in  heating  by  hot  veater, 
whatever  may  be  the  kind  of.  apparatus  adopted,  by  pl&cing  a  cistern  or 
series  of  dstems  at  different  parts  of  the  house,  either  close  to  or  at  any 
convenient  distance  from  the  vrater-pipes,  and  connected  with  them  by 
smaller  pipes,  having  stop-cocks  to  interrupt  the  comiexion  at  pleasure. 
Whim  it  is  desired  to  heat  the  Jiouse  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible, 
i^  oennezion  between  the  pipes  and  the  reservoirs  should  be  cut  off  by 
tuning  the  stop -cocks ;  and  as  the  house  becomes  sufficiently  heated,  the 
connexion  ought  to  be  restored  by  opening  the  upper  and  under  stop- cock 
of  one  cistem  at  a  time.  In  some  cases,  the  dstem  might  be  a  long  trough 
about  the  bulk  of  a  common  flue,  placed  parallel  with  and  close  to  the 

pipe,  as  in  fig. 


144,  in  which 

a  is  the  pipe, 

U  '  ^   '.^  *^®  cistem, 

-^  and  c  the  con- 


*  Fig.  144.  Hei'Water  pipe^  and  re$etvi  eietem  ef  M  water.  nectiuff    pipOS 

with  stop-codes.    Fig.  146  is  a  cross  section  of  the  pipes  and  reserve  cistern. 
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which  i^uii^s  no  explanation.  ^Vhere  the  circulating  pipes  are  below  the 
levd  of  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  where  there  ia  to  be 
a  raiaed  pit  for  containing  plants,  a  tank  or  dstem  might 
be  formed  under  it  of  the  length  and  width  of  the  pit,  and 
of  a  depth  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  upper  and 
lower  heating-pipes ;  and  with  this  tank  the  pipes  might 


lif.  I4«.  8ecti0H  ^communicate  by  means  of  stop-cocks;  so  that  whenever 
r9$«rm  cisum  mid  there  was  moi«  heat  in  the  pipes  than  was  wanted  for  heat- 
koi-wnfr  pipes.  \xi%  the  air  of  the  house,  it  could  be  transferred  to  the 
reservoir  tank.  To  save  the  expense  of  stop-cocks  where  the  cisterns  could 
be  wholly  or  partially  uncovered,  the  orifices  of  the  connecting  pipes  might 
be  stopped  by  plugs;  and  when  the  reservoir  tank  is  above  the  level  of  the 
heating-pipos,  the  connexion  between  them  might  be  made  by  means  of 
siphons  with  stop-cocks. 

.  600.  The  pipe*  employed  are  generally  of  cast-iron,  and  round,  as  being 
more  conveniently  cast ;  but  any  other  metal  and  form  will  answer ;  and 
when  there  is  no  great  pressure  on  the  pipes  earthenware  may  be  used,  the 
joints  being  made  good  with  cement ;  and  at  the  angles,  where  elbow-joints 
would  be  necessaiy,  small  cisterns  could  be  employed,  or  elbows  of  earthen- 
ware might  be  made  on  purpose.  For  obtaining  a  large  heating  surface,  flat 
cast-iron  pipes  have  been  used  in  some  cases,  placed  vertically,  and  in 
others  horizontally ;  but  round  pipes  of  four  inches  in  diameter  arc  in 
most  general  use.  When  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  supply  of  heat  in  the 
shortest  time,  then  the  boiler  and  pipes  should  be  of  small  capacity; 
and  this  la  generally  desirable  in  the  case  of  greenhouses,  where  heat  m 
occasionally  wanted  for  a  few  hours  in  damp  weather,  not  for  the  sake  of 
raising  the  temperature,  but  for  drying  up  cold  damp :  nevertheless,  even  in 
greenhouses  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  reservoir  of  heat  for  supplies  in  very 
severe  weather.  In  stoves  in  which  fire-heat  is  employed  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  both  boiler  and  pipes  may  be  of  large  capacity  ;  and  this  should 
also  be  the  case  in  early  forcing-houses.  Whatever  mode  of  heating  or  kind  of 
pipes  may  be  adopted,  the  pipes  should  always  have  a  gradual  ascent  from  the 
place  where  they  enter  the  house,  or  are  intended  first  to  give  out  heat,  towards 
the&rther  extremity;  otherwise,  the  circulation  will  be  less  rapid,  and  conse- 
quently tlie  heat  less  equally  distributed.  The  quantity  of  pipe  required  to 
heat  any  house  depends  on  various  circumstances ;  such  as  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  house,  the  temperature  that  is  to  be  kept  up  in  it,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  external  air.  Various  calculations  have  been  made  on  the 
subject  by  different  engineers,  and  more  especially  by  Mr.  Hood,  who  says, 
^^  It  may  be  taken  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  in  no  case  should  pipes  of  a 
greater  diameter  than  four  inches  be  used,  because,  when  they  are  of  a  laiger 
size  than  this,  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain  is  so  considerable,  that  it 
makes  a  great  dlfierence  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
length  of  time  it  will  require  to  heat  them,  which  is  four  and  a  half  hours 
for  four-inch  pipes,  three  and  a  quarter  hours  for  three- inch  pipes,  and  two 
and  a  quarter  hours  for  two-inch  pipes,  supposing  the  water  to  be  at  40°  be- 
fore lighting  the  fire,  and  the  temperature  to  which  the  water  was  raised  200^. 
Pipes  of  two  or  three  ii  ches  diameter  therefore  are  to  be  preferred  for  green- 
houses and  conservatories  which  only  require  fire-heat  to  be  applied  occasion- 
ally." After  calcul  iting  the  loss  of  heat  from  exposed  surfiuses  of  glass  under 
different  drcumsta  ice:>  and  situations^  Mr.  Hood  gives  the  following  rules  fof 
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detemuning  the  quantity  of  pipe  as  a  sufficient  approximation  for  oidiziary 
purposes: — *'In  churches  and  very  large  public  rooms,  which  have  only 
about  an  average  number  of  doors  and  windows,  and  moderate  ventilation, 
by  taking  the  cubic  measurement  of  the  room,  and  dividing  the  number  thus 
obtained  by  200,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  feet  in  length  of  pipe, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  which  will  be  required  to  obtain  a  temperature  of 
about  W*  to  68P.  For  smaller  rooms,  dwelling-houses,  &c.,  the  cubic  mea- 
surement should  be  divided  by  150,  which  will  give  the  number  of  feet  of 
four-inch  pipe.  For  greenhouses,  conservatories,  and  such-like  buildings, 
where  the  temperature  is  required  to  be  kept  at  about  60^,  dividing  the  cubic 
measarement  of  the  building  by  80  will  give  the  required  quantity  of 
pipe :  and  for  forcing-houses,  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  temperature 
at  70^  to  759y  we  must  divide  the  cubic  measurement  of  the  house  by  20 ;  but 
if  the  temperature  be  required  as  high  as  75^  to  80^,  then  we  must  divide  by 
18  to  obtain  the  number  of  feet  of  four- inch  pipe.  If  the  pipes  are  to  be 
three  inches  diameter,  then  we  must  add  one  third  to  the  quantity  thus  ob- 
tained ;  and  if  two-inch  pipes  are  to  be  used,  we  must  take  double  the  length 
of  four-inch  pipe. 

"The  quantity  of  pipe  estimated  in  tliis  way  will  only  suit  for  such  places 
as  are  built  quite  on  the  usual  plan."  (^Treatwe^  &c.,  p.  125  )  The  above 
calculations  for  heating  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  lowest  external 
temperature  will  be  10<> ;  but  in  situations  *^  exposed  to  high  winds,  it  will 
be  prudent,"  Mr.  Hood  observes,  *^  to  calculate  the  external  temperature 
from  zero,  or  even  below  that,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  in  very  warm 
and  sheltered  situations,  a  less  range  in  the  temperature  will  be  sufficient." 
Local  circumstances,  therefore,  may  require  from  5  to  10  per  cent  to  be 
added  to,  or  deducted  from,  the  length  of  pipe  found  according  to  the  fore- 
going rules.  As  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Hood's  calculation,  we  may 
state  that  the  great  stove  at  Chatsworth  is  heated  at  the  rate  of  one  super- 
ficial foot  of  heated  pipe  to  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air;  and  the  temperature  kept 
up  during  the  severest  weather  of  the  winter  of  1840-41  was  60",  though 
there  weie  frequently  from  20"  to  36'  of  frost  during  the  night.  This  house 
is  sixty  feet  high,  with  glass  on  all  sides,  exposing  a  surface  of  60,000  feet, 
aud  enclosing  1,050,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed 
wasabout  two  tons  per  night.  {Crard,  Chron,  April  17,  1841,  p.  ^43.) 

501 .  The  titwUum  in  which  the  pipee  are  placed  is,  in  general,  what  we  have 
stated  to  be  that  most  suitable  for  smoke -flues  (4i)2),  viz ,  along  the  front 
aud  ends  of  houses  placed  against  a  back  wall,  and  entirely  round  detached 
or  span-roofed  houses.  In  the  case  of  pits  or  frames  with  flat  roofs,  the  pipes 
may  be  either  placed  in  front  or  in  the  middle,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  heated  air  ascends,  and  that  the  quantity  heated  in  a  given  time  will, 
all  other  circumstances  being  alike,  depend  on  a  regular  supply  to  the 
heating  body,  by  a  current  distinct  from  that  by  which  the  heated  air 
escapes.  Such  a  current  is  formed  by  the  cross  drains  adopted  by  Mr.  Penn, 
aud  exhibited  in  various  sections  of  plant-structures  given  in  this  work. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  desirable,  when  practicable,  and  under  certain  circum  - 
stances,  to  confine  the  pipes  on  each  side,  so  that  the  air  which  passes  up  among' 
them  may  not  escape  without  being  heated.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this 
arrangement,  we  may  take  Perkins's  double  boiler,  and  compare  it  with  the 
common  boiler.  It  would  not  occur  to  any  person  who  had  not  reflected  on 
the  subject,  that  water  could  be  boiled  any  sooner  in  one  boiler  than  another^ 
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both  boilers  being  of  the  same  dimensions,  made  of  the  same  material,  set  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  a  fire  beneath  them  of  the  same  power.  Yet 
such  is  the  case ;  and  this  exactly  on  the  same  principle  that  we  recommend 
confining  the  sides  of  hot- water  pipes,  and  supplying  the  air  to  be  heated  from 
a  distinct  channel.  Suppose  we  have  a  common  boiler,  such  as  is  used  in 
common  wash-houses,  then  place  another  boiler  within  it,  of  such  a  sise  as  to 
leave  only  a  few  inches  between  the  inner  boiler  and  the  outer  boiler  all 
round,  and  support  it  in  this  position  by  stays,  as  shown  in  fig.  146 ;  let  this 
inner  boiler  have  a  hole  in  its  bottom  about  one- 
third  of  its  diameter,  and  let  its  rim  be  two  inches 
below  the  level  of  tiie  water  to  be  heated.  These 
arrangements  being  made,  and  the  heat  applied 
below,  a  circulation  instantly  takes  place  and  con- 
tinues,  the  water  coming  into  contact  with  the 

Fl,.  146.  Prrkuu^M^oiTtiiboiUr.  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^  "^^  ®^  *^  ®'**«'  ^^^«^  '^"^ 

rapidly  to  the  surface,  and  descending  through  the 
inner  boiler,  which  thus  necessarily  contains  the  coldest  portion  of  the 
liquid.  (Gardeners  Magaxiney  vol.  xvL  page  826.)  The  heat  commu* 
nicated  by  the  fire  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  outer  boiler  is  n4>idly 
carried  o£P  by  the  current  that  is  created,  exactly  on  the  same  principle 
that  wind,  which  is  a  current  of  air,  cools  any  body  exposed  to  it  more 
rapidly  than  air  at  the  same  temperature  but  quite  stilL  The  under-ground 
drains  should  either  have  vacuities  at  the  sides  and  over  the  top  to  prevent 
them  from  absorbing  much  heat,  or  they  may  be  carried  through  the 
bottom  of  the  tan- pit,  where  there  is  one.  In  general,  we  would  not  cover 
the  heating-pipes,  nor  would  we  adopt  the  upright  tubes  which  Mr.  Penn 
originally  used,  but  has  since  dispensed  with.  There  may  be  situations  and 
circumstances  where  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  the  heat  of  the  pipes 
or  flues  carried  ofi^  by  radiation  with  the  usual  degree  of  slowness  rather  than 
by  conduction ;  such,  ibr  example,  as  when  the  attendant  on  the  hothouse  was 
likely  to  be  a  long  time  absent,  or  when  some  danger  from  overheating  was 
anticipated ;  and  this  can  always  be  attained  by  covering  the  orifices  by  which 
the  air  enters  to  the  cross-drains.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  at  the  present 
time  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  persons  are  against  the  use  of  air  as  a  car- 
rier of  heat  in  hothouses,  on  account,  they  say,  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
it  in  exactly  the  proper  state  of  moisture.  This,  however,  can  be  effected  with- 
out difficulty,  by  keeping  the  bottoms  of  the  cross-drains  oov««d  with  water, 
or  by  having  cistems  of  water  over  the  pipes,  or  both.  A  few  years'  experi- 
ence is  probably  required  to  set  the  matter  at  rest ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  examine  both  sides  of  the  question,  may  consult  the 
Oard.  Mag.  for  1840-41,  and  the  Oard.  Chron.y  more  especially  an  article  by 
Mr.  Ainger,  April  Sd,  page  212.  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  power  of  producing 
motion  in  the  air,  even  though  it  should  be  only  wanted  occasionally,  and 
obtainable  at  an  extra  expense  of  heat,  is  of  so  much  value  for  setting  blos- 
soms, equalizing  heat  and  moisture  in  some  cases,  drying  up  damp  in  others, 
or  producing  a  feeling  of  coolness,  that  no  plant-structure  of  laige  dimensions, 
and  where  fire  heat  is  employed,  ought  to  be  without  it.  To  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  motion  of  heated  air  in  hothouses  produces  a  sensation 
of  coolness,  without  being  altered  in  its  temperature,  we  make  the  following 
quotation  from  Lardner's  Cffdopadia:  ^^The  air  which  surrounds  us  is 
generally  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  body.     If  the  air  be  calm 
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tnd  still,  the  particles  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  skin  aoqniie 
the  temperatnre  of  the  skin  itself,  and  having  a  sort  of  molecular  attraction, 
they  adhere  to  the  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  particles  of  air  are  found  to 
adhere  to  the  sarfiEu»  of  glass  in  philosophical  experiments.  Thus  sticking 
to  the  skin,  they  form  a  sort  of  warm  ooTering  for  it,  and  speedily  acquire 
its  temperature."  Agitation  of  the  air,  however,  **  continually  expels  the 
particles  thus  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  brings  new  particles  into  that 
situation.  Each  particle  of  air,  as  it  strikes  the  skin,  takes  heat  from  it  by 
contact,  and  being  driven  off,  carries  that  heat  with  it,  thus  producing  a 
constant  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness." 

M2.  The  boiler  for  heating  by  hot  water  need  never  be  large,  because  no 
advantage  is  gained  by  having  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  it,  further  than 
that  of  acting  as  a  reservoir^  which  will  be  more  conveniently  and  economi- 
cally placed  within  the  house.  A  boiler  of  small  capacity,  and  with  a  large 
superficies  for  the  fire  to  act  on,  will  be  the  most  economicsl  in  first  cost,  and 
also  in  fuel.  ^^  The  extent  of  suHace  which  a  boiler  ought  to  expose  to  the 
fire  should  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  pipe  that  is  required  to  be 
heated  by  it ; "  and  Mr.  Hood  has  calculated  a  table,  which,  like  various 
others  in  his  excellent  work,  will  be  referred  to  by  the  intelligent  inquirer, 
or  by  the  gardener  who  intends  to  direct  the  construction  and  putting  up  of 
his  own  heating  apparatus.     By  this  table  it  appears : 

That  ^  square  feet  of  snrfsice  of  boiler  exposed  to  the  fire  will  heat  200 
feet  of  4-inGh  pipe,  or  26G  feet  of  S-inch  pipe,  or  400  feet  of  2-inch  pipe. 

That  7  square  feet  of  surface  of  boiler  will  heat  400  feet  of  4-inch  pipe, 
£33  feet  of  3-inch  pipe,  and  800  feet  of  2-inch  pipe,  and  so  on  in  the  same 
ratio. 

"  A  small  apparatus,"  Mr.  Hood  observes,  *^  ought  perhaps  to  have  rather 
more  surface  of  boiler,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  pipe,  than  a  larger  one ; 
as  the  fire  is  less  intense,  and  bums  to  less  advantage,  in  a  small  than  in  a 
laxge  furnace."  (p.  71.) 

603.  The  furnace  for  a  hot-water  apparatus  has  also  been  subjected  to 
calculation  by  Mr.  Hood.  For  generating  steam,  an  extremely  brisk  fire 
and  rapid  draught  are  required;  but  a  very  moderate  draught  will  sufiice 
for  hcaiting  a  boiler  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  rarely  required 
to  be  above  180^  or  at  most  2000.  The  following  observations  on  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  furnaces  are  valuable  both  with  respect  to  a 
hoi-water  apparatus  and  the  furnaces  to  common  smoke-flues.  ^'  The  heat 
diould  be  confined  within  the  furnace  as  much  as  possible,  by  contracting 
the  forther  end  of  it,  at  the  part  called  the  throat,  so  as  to  allow  only  a 
small  space  for  the  smoke  and  inflamed  gases  to  pass  out.  The  only  entrance 
for  the  air  should  be  through  the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  the  heated  gaseous 
matter  will  then  pass  directly  upward  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  which  will 
act  as  a  reverberator,  and  cause  a  more  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel  than 
would  otherwise  take  place.  The  lightness  of  the  heated  gaseous  matter 
causes  it  to  ascend  the  flue,  forcing  its  passage  through  the  throat  of  the 
furnace  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  smallness  of  the  passage,  the 
vertical  height  of  the  chimney,  and  the  levity  of  the  gases,  arising  from 
their  expansion  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace."  (p.  77.)  After  giving  a  table 
of  the  area  of  bars  required  for  pipes  of  different  dimensions  and  lengths, 
Mr.  Hood  observes :  ^'  In  order  to  make  the  fire  bum  for  a  long  time  without 
attention,  the  furnace  should  extend  beyond  the  bars  both  in  length  and 
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breadth ;  and  the  coals  which  are  placed  on  thu  bUink  part  of  the  famaoe, 
in  consequence  of  receiving  no  air  from  below,  will  bum  very  slowly,  and 
will  only  enter  into  complete  combustion  when  the  coal  which  lies  directly 
on  the  bars  has  burnt  away."  (p.  80.) 

604.  Rogers  8  Conical  Boiler  and  Hoi-fcaier  Apparabu  is  beliered  to  be 
the  most  perfect  and  generally  applicable  in  the  case  of  houses  of  moderate 
dimensions  that  has  yet  been  invented,  and  as  such  we  shall  describe  it 
somewhat  in  detail.  It  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 
John  Rogers,  jun.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Shewin,  iron- 
monger, Sevenoaks,  Kent,  who  manufactures  the  apparatus  for  sale.  The 
boiler  was  originally  formed  of  tinned  iron,  afterwards  of  copper,  and  lastly 
it  was  cast  in  iron  in  one  piece. 
Fig.  1*47  is  a  front  view  of  the  boiler  as  at  present  constructed  in  cast-iron. 
The  interior,  a  sugarloaf-shaped  cone  (indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines),  being  the  furnace, 
which  is  filled  with  fuel  through  its  upper 
orifice,  a.  A  circular  fire-grate  is  fixed  just 
within  the  bottom  of  the  boiler ;  and  the 
aperture  6,  seen  in  front,  is  intended  solely 
to  remove  clinkers  which  may  form,  or  fuel 
when  the  fire  is  extinguished ;  at  other  times 
it  is  closed  with  a  fire-brick  plug,  and  should 
never  be  opened  except  when  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. For  a  side  view  of  the  boiler  see 
fig.  150,  where  it  is  represented  as  attached 
to  a  range  of  pipe ;  /  and  r  are  the  flow  and 
return  pipes,  and  d  a  flange  for  examining 
and  cleaning  the  boiler  when  necessary. 
Into  this  flange  is  fixed  a  small  pipe,  whidi, 
being  connected  upwards  with  the  supply 
cistern  e,  and  downwards  with  the  cock  or 
tap  hy  serves  to  fill  and  empty  the  apparatus. 
The  supply  cistern  e  acts  also  as  an  expansion  dstem,  to  receive  the  volume 
of  water  increased  by  heat. 

Fig.  148  shows  the  most  convenient  mode  of  setting  the  above,  exliibited  by 


Fig.  147.  Bog9r9\  emtieal  boiler. 
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Fig.  I4a  Mode  qf  utting  Rogtrt'g  conical  b»a*r. 

a  front  view.    A  solid  base  being  built  with  an  aperture  in  its  centre  open  to 
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the  iro&t,  as  high  as  the  desired  depth  of  the  ash-pit,  the  boiler  is  fixed  upon 
it,  and  the  brick- work  carried  up  to  its  lower  flange  or  rim.  The  side -walls 
should  then  be  raised,  in  four-inch  work,  level  with  the  top  of  the  boiler,  as 
represented  in  ^>  148 :  a  is  the  ash-pit,  b  the  boiler,  e  the  aperture  in  front 
of  the  boiler,  closed  with  fire-brick,  e  e  and  d  d  two  bars,  one  supporting  the 
fire-brick  plug,  and  the  other  fitting  to  the  rim  of  the  boiler  to  support  a  slate 
which  closes  Uie  front  as  in  fig.  149 ;  ffy  fig.  148,  is  the  chamber  around  the 
boiler,  filled  with  sawdust  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat ;  and  a  layer  of  saw- 
dust extends  oyer  the  top  of  the  boiler,  under  the  slate  slab  g  g^  which  is  fitted 
over  the  brickwork,  an  aperture  being  cut  in  it  to  allow  the  throat  of  the  fur- 
nace to  pass  through. 
Fig.  149  gives  the  same  view  farther  completed :  the  front  of  the  chamber 

is  closed  with  a  slab  of  slate,  and  on  the  slab 
which  covers  the  boiler  is  erected  a  chimney, 
having  a  feeding-door,  through  which  fuel 
is  supplied,  placed  in  its  sloping  £Ew:e  directly 
over  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  Thb  chim- 
ney must  not  exceed  four  or  five  feet  in 
height,  and  its  area  must  in  no  case  exceed 
the  area  of  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  That 
here  represented,  viz.,  a  brick  base,  with  a 
piece  of  four-inch  iron  pipe  about  three  feet 
in  length,  will  probably  be  found  most  oon- 
yenient,  unless  a  moveable  chimney  be  pre- 
ferred. This  chimney  should  be  fitted  with 
a  damper  just  below  the  iron  part,  to  give 
greater  command  of  the  draught.  The 
aperture  of  the  boiler,  which  is  closed  with 
fire-brick,  and  the  front  of  the  ash-pit, 
should  also  be  closed  by  a  door  or  blower, 
having  a  regulator  to  admit  or  exclude 
draught.  A  blower  is  preferable  to  a  door, 
as  hinges  are  always  liable  to  rust,  and 
then  break  or  strain ;  and  it  b  important  to 
be  able  to  close  the  ash-pit  pretty  accu- 
rately. 

Fig.  150  shows  the  relative  position  of 
the  boiler  and  pipes,  and  the  mode  of  at- 
taching and  arranging  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  pipes 
should,  if  possible,  be  above  the  boiler.  One  foot  is  sufficient,  but,  when  con- 
venient, the  higher  the  better.  When  two  or  three-inch  pipe  is  employed^ 
the  pipes  may  rise  uniformly  about  one  inch  in  twenty  feet,  from  a  and  b  to 
e;  on  which,  being  thus  the  highest  point  of  the  pipes,  an  air-cock  is  placed. 
But  if  four-inch  pipes  be  employed,  it  is  better  that  a  should  be  the  highest 
point,  and  the  air-cock  placed  there ;  and  that  the  pipes  should  fall  uniformly 
one  inch  in  twenty  feet  from  a  to  c,  and  from  c  to  6 :  indeed  this  is  generally 
the  best  arrangement,  where  not  inconvenient.  From  6  the  return-pipe,  r, 
should  descend  either  perpendicularly,  or  with  as  steep  an  inclination  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  supply  cistern,  e,  must  be  so  placed 
that  its  bottom  is  not  lower  than  the  highest  point  of  the  pipes.  The  top  of 
the  steam- valve,  r,  should  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  supply  cistern.    Just 
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below  the  valve,  on  the  steam-pipe,  may  be  fixed  a  small  cock,  *,  oonnectcd 
with  a  pipe  laid  into  the  house,  by  which,  whenever  the  water  boils,  the  honso 


Fig.  120.  RogertU  boUtr,  wilk  tk4  keuHiig* 
pipejomtd  to  it. 


Fig.  151.  Ro/er*'*  tubttthite 


may  be  steamed.  In  small  apartments  this  will  happen  pretty  ficqaently,  bat 
in  large  houses,  in  order  to  insure  this  advantage,  a  stopcock  or  sluice  diould 
be  placed  on  the  flow-pipe,/,  to  intercept  the  circulation,  by  which  means  the 
water  in  the  boiler  may  at  any  time  bo  raised  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Fig.  151  represents  a  contrivance  >rhicfa  is  not  liable  to  any  of  the  defects 
of  stopcocks,  which  impedes  the  circulation  less  than  any  except  laige  sluices, 
and  which  is  comparatively  unexpensive.  The  hollow  plug  g^  fig.  151,  is 
fitted  with  a  valve,  perfectly  watertight.  This  valve  ib  opened  and  shut  by 
the  handle  /,  sliding  through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  end  of  the  plug.  By  closing 
it  the  gardener  may  at  any  time  cause  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  boil,  when, 
by  opening  the  cock  Ar,  he  admits  as  much  steam  to  the  house  as  may  be  de- 
sired. A  small  pewter  pipe,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  suffi- 
ciently huge  to  conduct  steam  into  the  house;  and  its  flexibility  renders  it 
very  convenient.  Where  this  arrangement  is  adopted,  the  supply-dstem 
must  be  larger  than  is  otherwise  necessary,  and  should  contain  ten  or  twelve 
gallons.  The  steam-pipe,  also,  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  md 
be  of  sufficient  diameter  to  allow  the  water  and  steam  to  separate,  that  the 
former  may  not  be  blown  out  through  the  pipe  along  with  the  stesm ;  and 
the  valve  should  be  loaded  with  a  few  ounces  of  lead. 

Fig.  152  exhibits  the  apparatus,  with  the  addition  of  a  reservoir;  this  in 
small  pits  is  very  desirable.  The  letters  indicate  the  same  objects  as  in  fig. 
150,  except  m,  the  reservoir,  which  may  be  formed  of  thin  copper  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder,  and  should  be  packed  in  a  wooden  or  brick  case,  in  sand  or  saw- 
dust, which  supports  its  shape,  protects  it  from  accident,  and  prevents  the 
heat  fi?om  escaping.  All  the  communication  pipes  in  this  oase  may  be  of 
lead,  and  fitted  with  union  joints,  which  renders  the  fitting  exceedingly  easy. 
In  Mr.  Rogers's  apparatus  a  lead  pipe  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter 
supplies  forty  feet  of  radiating  surfiice,  and  his  reservoir  contuns  about  fi>ar 
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times  as  much  as  the  pipes.     Reservoirs  may  be  made  of  iron,  but,  though 
rather  less  ezpeniuve,  they  are  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  that  they  oould  hardly 


Fig:  IfiS.  Rog«r»*»  kot'*»ot»r  rutrvoir, 

be  used ;  and  the  expense  of  attaching  the  pipes  would  greatly  exceed  the 
eoct  of  copper.  Mr.  Rogers  has  a  seventy-two  gallon  reservoir,  a  cylinder 
four  feet  long  by  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  cost  complete,  with  two  one- 
fburth-inch  union  joints,  £5,  5$, 

The  foregoing  directions  will  enable  any  intelligent  gardener  to  plan  and 
put  up  an  apparatus  for  himself. 

It  remains  to  ny  something  respecting  fuel :  any  sort  except  wood  and 
caking  coal  may  be  employed.  The  best  of  all  is  anthracite  or  Welsh  coal, 
but  a  little  coke  is  necessary  to  light  it ;  the  next  best  is  coke ;  and  next  to 
this,  cinders.  Mr.  Rogers  arranges  them  thus,  in  the  order  of  their  strength ; 
but  for  ordinary  purposes  nothing  is  better  than  cinders :  nay,  even  coke  breeze, 
or  small  refuse  coke,  the  value  of  which  is  next  to  nothing,  may  be  burnt  in 
these  furnaces,  but  in  that  case  they  require  eight  or  ten  feet  of  oliimney. 
Where  it  is  required  to  produce  strong  heat  rapidly,  coke  must  be  employed; 
but  it  is  not  a  good  fuel  to  maintain  heat,  as  it  allows  too  much  draught,  and 
bums  away.  Welsh  coal  has  not  this  fault,  and  is  a  very  durable  fuel, 
peculiarly  well  suited  to  these  boilers.  When  the  fire  is  first  lighted  it  should 
be  allowed  to  burn  brisk  and  dear,  till  the  fuel  in  the  bottom  is  well  ignited; 
it  may  then  be  filled  up  to  the  throat  of  the  fiimace,  when  it  will  last  through 
the  night.  In  filling,  care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  that  the  fuel  is  not  so 
small  and  dusty  as  to  stop  the  draught.  Where  cinders  are  used  they  should 
be  well  sifted.  The  proper  management  of  these  boilers  may  be  best  secured 
by  explaining  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  constructed.  As  fuel  can- 
not be  consumed  without  air,  if  a  furnace  be  constructed  of  considerable 
depth,  and  filled  with  fuel,  and  air  be  admitted  only  at  the  bottom,  that  fuel 
alone  is  consumed  which  lies  immediately  on  the  bars,  and  first  receives  the 
draught  of  air.  The  fuel  above,  provided  it  transmits  the  air,  becomes  red- 
hot,  or  nearly  so,  but  does  not  consume  until  that  below  it  is  destroyed.  In 
this  manner,  one  of  these  conical  furnaces  being  lighted  and  filled  with  fuel, 
that  portion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  which  cannot  bum  absorbs  the 
heat  of  the  burning  fuel  below,  and  radiates  or  transmits  it  to  the  water  on 
every  side.  So  perfect  is  this  absorption  of  heat,  that  for  several  hours  after 
thefomace  has  been  filled  up  with  cinders^  though  there  may  be  a  fierce  fire 
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below,  little  or  no  heat  escapes  by  the  chimney,  the  whole  being  taken  up  by 
the  surroanding  water.  The  economy,  therefore,  of  fael  In  snch  an  apparatus 
16  very  great :  and  It  b  also  evident  that  excess  of  draught  muft  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  so  much  only  being  allowed  as  will  consume  the  fuel 
steadily,  which  is  easily  learned  by  experience.  The  neceflBity,aIso,of  keeping 
the  aperture  in  front  close,  so  that  air  enters  the  furnace  only  through  the  ash- 
pit, is  hence  evident.  The  water,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  doee  and  immediate 
contact  with  the  red-hot  fuel  on  all  sides,  no  black  smokmg  coals  intervening, 
as  in  most  kinds  of  boilers ;  hence  the  great  power  in  proportion  to  their  ause. 
Economy  of  fuel  is  not,  however,  the  sole  or  principal  advantage  of  these 
boilers ;  their  great  recommendation  is  the  long  duration  of  steady  heat  which 
they  insure  without  attendance.  When  properly  managed,  they  may  be 
depended  upon  for  maintaining  heat  twelve  hours  untouched.  This,  to  many 
amateurs  who  do  not  command  the  services  of  a  resident  gardener,  is  invalu- 
able. In  the  next  place,  they  are  applicable  to  houses  and  pits  on  the 
smallest  possible  scale ;  a  three-light  pit  may  be  kept  at  a  temperature  as 
uniform  as  that  of  the  largest  hothouse,  without  any  trouble  by  night.  It 
was  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  originally  led  to  devise 
them,  and  he  has  for  three  years  past  cultivated  OrchidesB  in  a  small  house 
not  twelve  feet  square  in  Uiis  manner.  Mr.  Rogers's  gardener  does  not  live 
on  the  premises;  and  the  temperature,  as  ascertained  by  a  double  self-regis- 
tering thermometer,  rarely  varies  69  during  the  njght. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  each  boiler  must  contain,  at  one  chaige,  fuel 
sufficient  to  supply  the  pipes  to  which  it  is  attached  with  heat  for  twelve 
hours ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  size  of  the  boilers  be  proporti<»ied  to 
the  work  they  have  to  do.  They  are  cast  of  the  following  sizeS)  which  have 
been  found  most  generally  useful : — 

10-inch  fttraace,  working  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  4-inch  pipe,  price  £4  10. 
13-inch  do.  do.  60  ft.  to  1 20  ft.  do.  price  6  0. 
15.inch     do.         do.       120  ft.  to  200  fu        do.        price    7  10.* 

Where  the  quantity  of  pipe  exceeds  the  above  amount,  two  boilers  have 
hitherto  been  employed ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  an  eighteen-inch  should 
not  be  cast,  if  a  sufficient  demand  arose  for  them :  boilers  of  this  size  Iiave 
beenfound  very  eflpective  in  copper ;  and  a  twenty-one-inch,  cast  in  iron  for  Mr. 
Wilmot  of  isleworth,  worked  exceedingly  well.  The  numbers  affixed  to  the 
boilers  above  are  such  as  they  will  work  properly  and  efficiently  at  all  times. 
Some  boilers  of  the  above  dimensions  have  been  found  to  do  a  good  deal  more 
work  than  is  here  allotted  to  them ;  but  this  has  only  been  by  increasing  the 
drought,  and  producing  more  intense  combustion,  a  great  deal  of  heat  at  the 
same  time  escaping  by  the  chimney.  When  thus  employed,  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  these  boilers  are  lost ;  fuel  is  burnt  to  waste,  and  consumed  so 
rapidly  that  they  do  not  maintiun  their  heat  as  long  as  is  desirable.  Duration 
of  heat  and  economy  of  fuel  are  considered  by  M  r.  Rogers  as  paramount  objects. 

The  only  case  in  which  stronger  draught  may  be  allowed  is  where  the  fire 
works  into  a  flue  in  the  house  :  but  the  objection  of  the  rapid  consumption  of 
fuel  is  not  thus  removed ;  nor  can  this  arrangement  be  generally  recom- 

*  The  fittings,  compriving  doort,  dampen,  &c.,  all  things,  in  tfaort,  peculiar  to  the  appa- 
ratus as  above  described,  vary  from  1/.  bs.  to  W.  15«.,  according  to  the  size,  and  the 
ai  tides  Inquired.  Tbe  appendages  for  steaming  the  house  are  not  included  in  this  ettimate* 
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nendedy  though  sometimes  conyenient.  When  the  ten-inch  boiler  is  em- 
ployed to  small  quantities  of  pipe,  it  must  be  fitted  with  a  reservoir,  as  in  fig. 
152.  In  this  manner  it  may  be  made  to  work  as  low  as  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
of  four-inch  pipe.  Four-inch  pipe  is  taken  as  a  standard,  because  each  foot 
of  it  contains  about  one  square  foot  of  radiating  surface :  of  three-inch,  one 
third  more,  and  of  two-inch,  double  the  quantity,  may  be  considered  as  the 
cqutyalents  of  the  above  amounts. 

These  boilers  are  so  constructed  that^hey  can  be  cleaned  out ;  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, they  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  to  remove  any  calcareous  deposit  which 
may  in  time  take  place  in  them.  It  is,  however,  particularly  desirable,  in 
these,  as  in  all  hot-water  apparatus,  that  nothing  but  pure  rain  or  pond  water 
should  be  employed.  Where  the  boilers  are  employed  for  steaming,  this 
precaution  is  particularly  important,  otherwise  calcareous  incrustation  must 
take  place.  To  prevent  leaves,  dirt,  &c.,  getting  down  the  pipe  of  the  supply 
cistern,  it  should  be  guarded  by  a  double  cap  of  pierced  zinc ;  one  moveable, 
that  the  gardener  may  cleanse  it  if  clogged,  and  the  other  fixed. 

The  advantages  of  these  conical  boilers  are  no  longer  matter  of  speculstion 
or  experiment.  Very  many  have  been  erected  in  the  course  of  1839  and  1840, 
and  are  highly  approved ;  although  few  of  them  possess  all  the  advantages 
which  experience  has  since  combined  in  the  form  now  described.  They  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  those  purposes  where  perpetual  heat  is  required ;  for 
plant-stoves,  pineries,  and  forcing-frames;  slso  for  small  propagating-houses, 
or  preserving-pits.  To  pits  in  general,  from  their  small  size,  and  from  the 
bniall  expense  incurred  in  setting  them,  a  recommendation  not  heretofore 
noticed,  they  are  peculiarly  applicable,  and  have  been  extensively  applied. 
(GanLMag,^  1840,  p.  139.) 

605.  JUnn-water  should,  as  we  have  just  seen,  always  be  used  in  hot- 
water  apparatus ;  for  hard  water  deposits  a  sediment  or  incrustation,  which 
if  not  removed,  will  form  a  coating  of  several  inches  in  thickness,  wliich  coating 
acting  as  a  powerful  non-conductor,  will  allow  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to 
become  red-hot  without  sufficiently  heating  the  water  it  contains ;  and  ulti- 
mately, from  the  cracking  of  the  deposit  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
expansion  of  the  red-hot  iron,  the  water  comes  in  contact  with  the  red  hot 
metal,  and  an  explosion  takes  place.  (See  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  ix.  p.  206  ) 
Hence  the  necessity  of  having  sJl  boilers  where  hard  water  is  to  be  used 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  being  readily  cleaned  out.  As  the  deposit  con- 
sists  of  calcareous  matter,  it  may  be  removed  by  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic 
acid  aided  with  a  slight  mechanical  agitation :  but  it  is  much  better  to 
prevent  its  taking  place  by  using  only  soft  water. 

506.  To  prevent  the  water  in  the  apparatue  frrnn  freezing,  salt  may  be 
added  to  it ;  but  this  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  horizontal 
pipes  by  drawing  off  a  portion  of  the  water,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  quite 
full,  because  in  that  case  the  water  lias  room  for  that  expansion  which  takes 
plaoD  when  it  passes  into  ice.  The  quantity  of  salt  put  into  water  to  keep 
it  from  freezing,  Mr.  Hood  observes,  may  vary  from  3^  per  cent,  the  quantity 
contained  in  sea- water, which  will  not  freeze  when  it  is  above  28P,  to35  percent, 
the  greatest  amount  of  common  salt  which  water  will  hold  in  solution.  With 
4*3  per  cent  of  salt,  water  freezes  at  27^^ ;  with  6'6  per  cent  of  salt,  at  25|<> ; 
and  with  11*1  per  cent,  at  21-^®.  The  effect  which  would  be  produced 
on  cast-iron  pipes  and  boilers  by  any  of  these  quantities  of  salt,  Mr.  Hood 
stsites,  would  not  be  of  much  importance.   As  nit  does  not  evaporate,  when 
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a  sufficient  quantity  is  onee  added  for  the  purpose  required,  tlie  waste  whieh 
takes  place  can  be  supplied  by  fresh  water.  (HootTg  TVeaiise^  p.  167*) 

607.  Open  guUers  iuire  been  employed,  either  partially  or  wholly,  instead 
of  closed  pipes,  for  circulating  hot  water  in  hothouses,  and  by  a  number  ai 
gardeners  this  is  considered  a  very  superior  mode  where  great  atmosphexio 
moisture  is  required.  The  earliest  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  one  which  was 
put  up  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  in  1890,  and  described  in  the 
Oardener'9  Magazine  for  that  yeaip  pp.  974  to  976.  It  has  since  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Weekes  at  several  places,  and  a  patent  was  taken  oiut  for 
some  modifications  of  it  by  Mr.  Corbett  in  1838.  Instead  of  the  upper  or 
flow-pipe,  an  open  gutter  of  iron,  wood,  slate,  or  stone,  is  employed ;  it  is 
placed  on  a  level,  from  the  boiler  to  the  furthest  point  where  it  ii  carried, 
and  it  commonly  returns  to  the  boiler  in  a  closed  pipe.  It  can  be  oairied 
over  doors  or  similar  interruptions  by  mphons,  and  under  them  by  inverted 
siphons ;  and  the  open  gutter  has  covers  which  can  be  taken  off  and  put  on 
at  pleasure  to  diminish  or  increase  the  quantity  of  vapour  admitted  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  (Gard.  Mag.  1888.)  Thera  is  an  apparatus  of 
this  kind  m  Pontey's  Nursery,  Plymouth ;  the  boiler  is  one  of  Shewin's  (Ro- 
gers's, 604)  largest-sised  conical  ones,  which  appears  to  answer  admirably. 
From  the  boiler  the  water  flows  in  an  open  gutter,  formed  of  slabs  cf  slate 
(jointed  very  neatly  together),  to  the  further  end  of  the  house,  from  which 
point  it  returns  in  a  four-inch  iron  pipe  back  to  the  boiler.  From  having 
the  gutter  open  a  very  humid  heat  is  produced,  but  by  the  use  of  date  covers 
it  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  have  little  or  much  vapour,  as  drcumstances 
may  requue.  {Gard.  Chnm,  Jan.  2,  p.  6.)  At  Ck>wley,  near  Exeter,  Mr. 
Corbett's  open  system  has  been  put  up,  and  the  gardener  there  finds  it  the 
most  simple  and  efficacious  means  of  heating  that  he  has  tried.  For  orchida- 
ceous houses  he  particularly  recommends  it,  and  he  has  found  it  fax  superior 
to  close  pipes  in  the  pine  stove.  Mr.  Glendinning  also  considers  it  the  best  of 
all  systems.  It  combines,  he  says,  the  simplicity  of  the  good  old  levd  system 
with  the  grand  advantage  of  difiiising  through  the  house,  without  trouble,  any 
quantity  of  moisture  required,  or  entirely  withholding  it.  The  circulation 
of  the  water  in  the  gutters  is  quite  as  rapid  as  by  any  other  system,  if  not 
more  so,  even  when  left  entirely  open.  The  invention  is  divested  of  all 
intricacy,  as  the  water  may  be  exposed  to  full  view  from  its  leaving  the 
boiler  until  its  return,  and  the  apparatus  is  not  liable  to  go  out  of  repair. 
Its  efi^ectual  application  to  every  description  of  forcing-house  is  at  {nesent 
without  a  parallel ;  as,  by  the  partial  or  entire  removal  of  any  number  of 
covers,  an  unvarying  degree  of  moisture,  always  governed  by  the  tempera- 
ture maintained,  can,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  accuracy,  be  communinted. 
This  alone,  to  practical  men,  will  secure  to  it  a  decided  preference.  Red 
spiders,  thrips,  and  all  other  insects,  will  be  readily  subdued;  and  an  atmo- 
sphere, at  once  invigoratiDg  and  refreshing,  at  all  times  maintained.  {Gard. 
Mag.  1841,  p.  67.)  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  thus  expressed :— ^^  For 
Orchidea»,  melons,  and  cucumbers,  I  should  think  it  exc^ent ;  for  stove- 
plants,  at  certain  seasons,  equally  so ;  but,  for  other  garden  purposes,  its 
utility  must  depend  upon  the  power  of  completely  covering  the  troughs,  and 
regulating  the  escape  of  moisture.  For  greenhouses,  as  well  as  for  fordng 
grapes  and  pines,  it  would  require  two  or  three  years'  experience  to  satisfy 
me  of  its  advantages ;  especially  for  the  two  latter  purposes.  Heat  ia  often 
employed  in  gardens  more  to  dry  than  to  wann  buildings ;  as,  in  greenhouses 
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and  late  Yineries,  during  damp  weather  in  antumn.  It  is  also  neoessary  to 
obtain  diy  heat  to  ripen  the  wood  of  all  forced  plants ;  and,  thoagfa  I  h&re 
noexperience  of  pines,  I  donot  Imagine  they  will  ripen,  to  be  good  for  any  thing, 
exeept  at  a  high  tempeiature  and  in  a  pretty  dry  atmosphere.  In  all  these 
cases,  then,  it  is  absolately  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from 
the  troughs.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  only  remaining  objections  are  the  diffi- 
culty and  inoonvenienoe  of  obtaining  a  perfect  level  for  the  troughs."  (Gard, 
Mag,  1841,  p.  162.)  Where  the  level  system  of  heating  can  be  adopted, 
open  gutters  would  appear  to  be  preferable  to  closed  pipes,  as  rendering  more 
certain  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  super* 
seding  entirely  the  use  of  dstems,  except  in  botanic  stoves  for  growing 
aquatic  plants. 

608.  Retaining  Heat  hy  Coverings. — Whatever  mode  of  heating  plant- 
structures  may  be  adopted,  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
incomparably  better  for  the  health  of  the  plants  to  prevent  heat  from  escap- 
ing by  non-conducting  coverings  during  nights,  than  to  allow  it  to  be  con- 
tinudly  given  off  into  the  atmosphere,  and  as  continually  supplied  by  fire- 
flues  or  hot- water  pipes.  Where  coverings  cannot  bo  applied,  and  a  high 
temperature  must  be  kept  up,  reserve  sources  of  heat,  and  abundant  supplies 
of  water  to  maintain  atmospheric  moisture,  are  the  only  means  by  which 
the  plants  can  be  kept  healthy.  **•  A  weakly  growth,"  Mr.  Paxton  observes, 
^  is  the  sure  consequence  of  a  high  temperature  maintained  by  fire-heat, 
whatever  plan  of  artificial  heating  be  adopted."  He  therefore  recommends^ 
in  all  cases  where  practicable,  the  use  of  external  coverings,  by  which,  at 
Chatsworth,  a  difierence  of  f^m  10*  to  16®  is  gained,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
fuel  that  would  otherwise  be  necessary  are  saved.  (^Oard,  Chron.  Jan.  16, 
p.  40.) 

609.  Atmospheric  Moisture. — The  necessity  of  proportioning  moisture  to 
temperature,  and  the  causes  which  render  the  climates  of  our  plimt-stmctures 
unnaturally  diy,  have  already  been  pointed  out  (261  to  267).  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  requisite  for  an  atmosphere  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, Mr.  Rogers  has  shown  that  a  vineiy  twenty-five  feet  long  by  thirteen 
feet  six  inches  wide  in  the  roof,  maintained  at  ^^  when  the  outer  air  is  d6®, 
will  condense  on  the  glass,  in  twenty-four  hours,  86^  gallons  of  water.  {Gard, 
Mag,  1840,  p.  282.)  In  devising  the  best  method  of  procuring  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture  for  the  air  of  a  hothouse  proportionable  to  the  expendi* 
ture,  Mr.  Rogers  finds  the  end  may  be  most  effectually  attained  by  placing 
cxstems  on  the  heating-pipes.  As  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  these 
ctstems  would  vary  with  that  of  the  pipes,  the  evaporation  from  them  would 
be  greatest  when  the  pipes  were  hottest ;  when  the  greatest  degree  of  arti- 
ficial temperature  was  being  obtained,  and  consequently  the  greatest  drain  upon 
it  by  condensation.  The  cistenis  may  be  made  of  zinc,  with  their  bottoms 
fitted  to  the  curvature  of  the  pipes,  at  least  six  inches  deep  to  the  top  of  the 
pipes,  and  of  the  same  lengths  as  the  space  between  the  lings  by  which  the 
pipes  are  joined.  Where  two  pipes  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the  same 
level,  the  form  shown  in  fig.  168  may  be  adopted,  and  a  single  piptf  may 
have  cisterns  fitted  to  it  in  the  same  manner,  or  it  may  be  made  to  embrace 
the  sides  of  the  pipe  and  cover  it  entirely  with  water,  as  in  fig.  164.  In 
some  cases  shallow  dstems  are  cast  on  the  pipes,  but  their  power  is  insuffi- 
dent,  and  in  general  zinc  cisterns  may  be  considered  the  best.  Cistenis  so 
placed  on  pipes  heated  to  200P  will  contain  water  at  140^  to  146* ;  but  this 
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will  not  be  the  case  nnleas  they  are  properly  fitted,  and  luted  on  the  pipes 
with  wet  sand ;  for  the  emallest  interstice  is  found  to  make  a  great  difierenoe 

in  the  heat  transmitted.  Mr.  Rogers 
finds  that  dstems  fixed  in  this  maimer, 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  from 
120^  to  145^,  evaporate  about  three 
quarters  of  a  gallon  per  square  foot  of 


Ffg.  183.  Zime  cUtem  for  tlouU*  pipet. 


Fig.  164.  Zime  eulem  J^r  a  tingle  pipt. 


surface  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  proportion  which  he  employs  in  an 
orchidaceous  stove  is  about  one  square  foot  of  evaporating  snrfiice  to  ten 
square  feet  of  glass ;  and,  in  stoves  and  forcing-houses,  he  is  of  opinicm 
{Proeeedinffs  of  the  HurtieuUural  Society^  1840,  p.  149)  that  there  ought 
to  be  one  square  foot  of  water  for  every  fifteen  square  feet  of  glass.  If 
houses  heated  by  flues  had  this  proportion  of  cistern  placed  over  these, 
we  should  no  longer  hear  so  much  of  the  dry  disagreeable  atmosphere  pro- 
duced by  this  mode  of  heating.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
the  cisterns  will  be  most  effective  where  the  flues  are  most  effective ;  or  that, 
as  the  covers  of  floes  have  not  interruptions  like  the  joints  of  pipes,  the  ds- 
tems may  be  made  of  any  length,  ^te  cisterns  placed  above  the  pipes 
may  be  advantageously  used  for  increasing  the  moisture,  serving  at  the  same 
time  as  a  reservoir  of  heat,  and  of  water  for  watering  the  plants,  and  also 
for  growing  aquatics ;  but  as  the  water  in  such  cisterns  will  seldom  exceed 
the  temperature  of  80**  to  86'',  a  much  larger  surface  is  required  than  in  the 
case  of  zinc  cisterns  accurately  fitted  to  the  curvature  of  the  pipes..  On 
smoke-floes  the  water  in  such  cisterns  will  rise  to  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  on  pipes,  because  the  slate  bottoms  will  come  in  dose  contact  with  the 
entire  surface  of  the  covers  of  the  flue. 

610.  Steaming^  that  is,  the  dischaiging  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  house, 
ill  laige  quantities,  the  steam  of  water  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  has  been 
adopted  as  a  means  of  producing  atmospheric  moisture ;  but  it  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  steam,  except  in  large 
houses  where  the  volume  of  air  affords  room  for  the  steam  to  part  with  heat, 
so  as  to  be  converted  into  vapour  before  it  reaches  the  plants.  Steaming 
may  also  be  useful  in  combination  with  fumigation,  or  the  diffusion  in  the 
ahnosphere  of  matters  noxious  to  insects.  Mr.  Rogers  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  using  steam  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  prove  injurious 
to  plants.  ~  *'  A  shallow  cistern,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  carrying  at 
least  four  square  feet  of  area,  with  a  fiilse  bottom  of  wire  or  pierced  sine 
about  one  inch  from  the  real  bottom,  being  provided,  the  steam-pipe  from 
the  boiler  slioold  be  introduced  so  as  to  discharge  itsdf  between  the  real  and 
fiilse  bottoms ;  the  cistern  should  now  be  filled  with  water  nearly  to  its 
brim,  and  the  steam  laid  on.  The  water  will  soon  be  raised  to  a  pretty 
considerable  temperature,  and  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  innocuous 
vapour."  The  use  of  the  Mae  bottom  is  to  prevent  the  water  from  boiling 
up  and  flowing  over  before  it  is  converted  into  steam. 
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611.  FMiUaHon  and  ASration* — Till  lately,  the  sabject  of  giving  air  to 
plant-houaes  has  been  very  imperfectly  understood ;  and,  indeed,  as  It  was 
generally  sappoeed  that  a  very  small  supply  of  air  was  sufficient  for  the 
growth  of  plants,  ventilation  was  principally  employed  to  lower  the  tem* 
peratnre  of  a  hot-house  when  the  heat  was  too  great,  or  to  let  off  sulphureous 
or  other  noxious  gases  which  might  be  generated  by  the  modes  of  heating 
employed.  Now,  however,  that  it  begins  to  be  well  known  that  plants 
derive  a  great  proportion  of  their  carbon  from  the  air,  another  and  the 
most  important  use  of  ventilation  has  been  discovered ;  and  gardeners  are 
become  aware  that  a  ecmstant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  almost  as  necesssry  to 
plants  as  water,  and  consequently  that,  without  fresh  air,  no  plants  can  be 
kept  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous  state.  The  admission  of  air  for 
the  purpose  of  nourishing  plants  has  been  veiy  properly  distinguished  by 
Dr.  Lijodky  under  the  name  of  ASration,  from  ordinary  ventilation ;  and  it 
requires  to  be  regulated  in  quite  a  difierent  manner.  It  has  been  already 
observed  (263),  that  if  the  sashes  of  a  hothouse  are  opened  in  front  and  in 
the  uppor  part  of  the  roof  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  create  a  thorough 
dran^t^  when  the  atmosphere  is  colder  than  the  temperature  of  the  house, 
a  great  injury  is  done  to  v^etation,  not  only  by  the  sudden  chill,  which 
the  admission  of  a  current  of  cool  air  produces,  but  by  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  it  carries  off.  Hence,  aeration  should  be  effected  by  the 
diculaticm  of  a  constsnt  supply  of  warm  moist  air  (266,  267) ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  plants  grown  in  houses  heated  by  the  Polmaise  system  are  generally 
in  a  state  of  vigozoos  health.  Ventilation  is,  however,  frequently  necesssry  as 
wellasagratioB.  Ingreeiihou8es,pits,attdframes,  where  there  is  a  huge  pro- 
porti<m  of  earthy  and  moist  sui&oe  to  a  small  volume  of  air^  the  latter  may 
become  too  moist,  and  fresh  air  may  be  required  to  dry  it;  and  in  eveiy  desorip- 
tion  of  plant-struetnre  it  may  be  required  to  lower  the  temperature.  Hence, 
for  houses  heated  by  snwke-flues,  and  for  pits  and  frames  heated  by  fermentmg 
dung,  a  greater  power  of  ventilation  becomes  requisite  than  for  houses  heated 
by  hot  water  in  which,  noxious  vapours  csn  rarely  be  produced,  or  the  tern* 
peiatuie  raised  much  above  80^  or  90°.  For  lowering  the  temperature  of  a 
hothouse^  air  is  best  admitted  by  opening  ssahes  or  ventOators  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  roof.  In  roofis  with  sliding  ssahes,  the  upper  sashes  along  the  whole 
line  of  roof  may  be  let  down  uniformly,  if  the  house  be  at  an  equal  tempe- 
rature throughout,  and  rather  more  at  the  hottest  part,  if  it  is  of  unequal  tem- 
perature. The  width  opened  need  seldom  exceed  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in 
the  winter  time ;  but  in  summer  it  may  be  much  greater,  according  to  the 
ten^eratiBe  to  be  kept  up  in  the  house,  and  other  dicumstanoes.  If  the  roof 
should  be  a  fixed  one,  then  a  narrow  opening  might  be  made  in  the  upper 
angle  of  the  ro<^  aloAg  the  whole  length  of  the  house ;  and  the  cover  to  this 
opening  might  be  iteased  simultaneously  and  uniformly  by  lines  and  pulleys  or 
(^her  means,  which  need  not  be  here  detailed.  A  portion  of  the  heated  air  of 
the  house  wiU  escape  by  this  opening,  while  a  portion  of  the  outer  air  will  enter 
to  take  its  place,  mixed,  as  it  descends,  with  the  heated  air,  and  becoming, 
by  this  meana,  heated  to  a  certain  extent  before  it  reaches  the  plants.  The 
great  object  in  ventilating  houses  which  are  kept  at  a  high  temperature  is 
to  avoid  thorough  draughts,  which  are  always  produced  when  ventilators  in 
the  front  and  beck  are  opened  at  the  same  time.  Even  in  houses  kept  at  a 
bw  ten^rature,  such  as  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  it  is  thought 
desirable  in  the  winter  season  to  admit  the  air  from  the  rooif  only,  and  not 
from  the  sides.    In  summer,  when  the  temperature  of  the  outer  lur  is  as 
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high  as  that  of  the  house  ought  to  be,  openings  may  be  made  in  cTeiy 
direetion  at  pleasnie.  In  stoves  the  precaation  of  coyering  the  openings 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  roof,  by  which  air  is  given,  with  wire  netting,  might 
be  taken,  which,  while  it  excludes  wasps  and  flies  in  sununer,  would  in 
winter  act  like  Jeffirey's  Respirator,  in  abstracting  the  heat  from  the 
heated  air  which  escaped,  and  imparting  it  to  the  cold  air  which  altered ; 
or  the  double  tube,  recommended  by  Dr.  Amott  in  his  Treatise  on  Warming 
and  FeiUilating^  might  be  adopted.  The  external  air  may  be  heated  in  the 
wmter  season  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  house,  by  enclosing  a  part  of 
the  pipes  or  smoke  flues  in  a  trunk  or  box,  with  a  communication  at  the 
lower  part  of  one  end  with  the  open  air,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  other 
with  the  air  of  the  house.  So  long  as  the  pipes  are  kept  at  a  temperature 
considerably  above  that  of  the  house,  fresh  air  will  flow  in,  and  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  will  be  displaced  by  the  acddental  crevices  of  the  roof. 
In  hotbeds  it  is  customary  to  leave  openings  for  the  esc^te  of  moist  v^wur 
during  the  whole  of  the  night ;  this  is  generally  done  by  raising  the  ssahea 
behind,  but,  as  by  this  mode  the  steam  from  the  dung  is  sometimes  driven 
in,  some  gardeners  have  a  nanow  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sash,  with 
a  lid  to  fit  to  it,  hinged  along  the  upper  edge. 

512.  Light  is  one  of  the  elements  of  culture  as  essential  as  heat  (278). 
When  the  object  la  merely  to  grow  plants  without  fruiting  them,  the  pro- 
portion of  glass  may  be  small,  provided  it  be  pretty  equally  distributed  over 
the  roof ;  but  when  the  object  b  to  produce  flowers  and  fruit,  the  proportion 
of  glass  to  the  wood  or  metal  of  the  roof  ought  to  be  greater.  In  nursery* 
men's  houses  for  growing  plants,  the  ordinary  rize  of  the  panes  used  to  be 
five  inches  by  three  inches,  and  they  were  made  of  the  common  crown  glass, 
which  was  veiy  thin,  a  heavy  duty  being  payable  by  the  manufiusturer  on 
glass  which  was  estimated  not  by  the  weight  but  the  measure.  When, 
however,  the  duty  on  glass  was  taken  ofi^,  manufacturers  were  enabled  to 
make  glass  of  any  size  and  thickness  that  was  required ;  and  gard^iers 
wishing  to  give  their  plants  as  much  light  as  possible,  frequently  used  panes 
of  the  British  sheet  glass,  two  or  even  three  feet  long,  and  a  foot  or  fourteen 
inches  in  width.  Panes  of  this  enormous  size  required  to  be  of  proportionate 
thickness,  and  accordingly  the  sheet  glass  generally  weighed  fit>m  18  oz.  to 
26  oz.  the  foot.  As  this  glass  was  beautifully  clear,  ^  most  beneficial 
effects  were  expected  from  the  free  admission  of  light  to  the  plants;  but 
the  result  was  not  equal  to  what  was  anticipated.  The  surfiice  of  the  thick 
glass  was  found  unequal  when  examined  through  a  powerful  microscope, 
and  every  inequality  was  found  to  act  as  a  lens  in  collecting  the  8nn*s  rays, 
and  scorching  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  the 
idea  was  suggested  of  using  coloured  glass,  and  green  glass  was  used  in  the 
large  conservatory  at  Kew.  It  was  not,  however,  found  to  answer,  and  a 
kind  of  rough  glass  was  introduced,  which  was  found  not  only  to  difiiise 
the  light  equally,  without  scorching  the  leaves,  but  to  render  shading 
unnecessary.  When  this  glass  is  used,  the  most  convenient  size  for  the 
panes  is  eighteen  inches  by  six  inches  or  nine  inches,  weighing  sixteen  ounces 
to  a  foot.  As,  however,  Uie  rough  glass  ia  very  unsightly,  some  persons  pre- 
fer crown  glass  In  squares,  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  square,  which  in  glaz* 
iog  are  made  to  lap  over  one  another,  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch.  In  general  one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  quite  sufficient ;  as  the  broader  the 
laps,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  retain,  and  the  more 
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UaUe  Is  the  glass  to  breakage  when  the  water  so  retained  becomes  frosen. 
This  lap  is  sometimes  entirely,  and  sometimes  partially,  rendered  air 
and  water  tight  by  patty.  In  the  former  case  it  prevents  the  water  which 
oondenses  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  from  escaping  to  the  outside ;  and  in  the 
latter^  while  it  allows  the  condensed  water  to  escape,  it  also  retains,  by  the 
attraction  of  cohesion,  as  much  as  fills  the  space  between  the  lap ;  and  this 
water  in  severe  weather  is  apt  to  freeze,  and  by  its  expansion  when  nnder- 
going  that  operation,  the  glass  is  broken.  By  having  the  laps  uiiputtied,  not 
only  is  there  great  danger  from  breakage  by  frost,  but  much  heated  air 
escapes  during  cold  weather,  and  rain  is  apt  to  be  blown  into  the  house  during 
high  winds  in  certun  directions.  It  is  better,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  scientific  gardeners,  to  putty  the  laps  and  render  them  water-proof;  to 
accomplish  which  in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner,  Mr.  Forsyth 
proposes  a  lap  three  eighths  of  an  inch  broad  (in  our  opinion  a  greater 
breadth  than  is  necessary),  with  the  spsce  between  filled  in  with  soft  putty 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  carefully  to  paint  the  joinings  of  the  glass, 
both  the  under  lap  and  the  over  lap,  and  also  the  putty  between,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  manner  :— Let  the  upper  edge  of  the  paint  on  both  sides  of  the  lap 
run  in  the  direction  of  d  c,  in  fig.  155,  thus  directing  all  the  water  which 


Fig.  155.  Lap  qf  glast  panes  pultind  and  pitinted, 

enideDaes  on  the  inside  or  falls  on  the  outside  down  the  centre  of  the  squares. 
The  only  disadvantage  attending  close-puttying  the  lap  is,  that  the  con- 
densed water,  when  the  roof  is  very  flat,  sometimes  drops  on  the  plants :  but 
if  the  house  Is  kept  at  a  proper  temperature,  the  water  that  drops  in  this 
manner  will  do  little  injnry,  and  will  be  speedily  taken  up  by  the  dry  air 
which  has  just  parted  from  it.  In  particular  cases,  where  the  drip  falls  on  a 
plant,  it  may  be  directed  to  a  point  where  it  will  do  no  injury,  by  a  simple 
process  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rogers,  viz.,  to  fix  at  places  where  the  drip  will 
do  no  injury,  small  pieces  of  cobblers'  wax  or  putty,  which,  by  interrupting 
the  desoendli^  cumnt,  will  cause  it  to  drop  down.  The  drip,  however,  is 
much  more  common  from  the  bars  between  the  glass  than  from  the  glass 
itself  and  to  these  Mr.  Rogers's  plan  is  peculiarly  applicable.  One  great 
argument  fi>r  puttying  the  laps  is,  that  the  mobture  of  the  atmosphere, 
though  it  may  be  condensed  on  the  glass,  is  not,  if  proper  means  are  taken 
to  retain  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  glass,  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
house,  but  must  be  reabsorbed  by  the  air  which  deposited  it,  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  that  takes  place  in  growing  plants  in  closed  glass  cases. 
These  cases  being  air-tight,  when  the  temperature  within  is  greater  than  that 
without,  moisture  is  deposited  on  the  glass,  and*  after  some  time  runs  down 
and  settles  along  the  inside  of  the  rim ;  whence,  when  the  temperature  within 
is  raised  to  the  same  height  as  before,  it  is  again  taken  up  and  held  in  sus- 
pension in  the  form  of  elastic  vapour.  In  the  case  of  air-tight  stoves,  nearly 
the  same  process  must  be  constantly  going  on ;  but  few  have  hitherto  been 
Imilt  soffieiently  air-tight  for  this  purpose.    One  of  the  greatest  improfo- 
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ments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  glazing  of  plaat^rnetuies  of  evcTV 
deacription,  is  the  introduction  of  sheet  window-glass,  which,  while  it  if 
nearly  as  thick  and  strong  as  plate-glass,  is  not  much  dearer  tlian  crown- 
glass.  The  thickness  of  this  glass  varies  from  one  eighth  of  an  inch  to 
something  more  than  one  sixteenth,  and  either  thickness  may  be  used  in 
lengths  of  from  two  feet  to  five  feet.  In  the  grand  conservatory  at  Chats- 
worth,  the  panes  are  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  that  being  the  length 
of  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  they  are  six  inches  in  width,  so  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  a  lap.  Ridge  and  furrow  houaes,  when  this  kind  of  glass  is 
used,  may  be  made  nearly  air-tight  In  the  grand  conaervatoty  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  the  same  kind  of  glass  is  used,  and  the  panes 
are  sixteen  inches  by  twelve  inches.  This  house  is  remarkably  well  glazed, 
and  the  laps  are  all  puttied.  Indeed,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  heat  such  a  lofty  structure  with  glass  on  all  sides ; 
hut  this  glass  being  vety  even,  as  well  as  thick  and  strong,  the  laps  are  not 
more  than  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  do  not  retain  any  water,  which, 
indeed,  from  the  temperature  within  being  seldom  greater  than  that  without, 
is  not  often  deposited  on  it. 

514.  Water  is  commonly  supplied  to  plants  in  hothouses  by  hand ;  bat 
pijies,  pierced  with  small  holes,  have  been  arranged  under  the  roof,  which,  on 
turning  on  water  from  a  cistern  above  the  level,  will  throw  down  a  shower 
at  pleasure.  For  lofty  houses,  such  as  the  palm  stoves  of  Messrs.  Lod« 
diges,  the  inventors  of  this  system,  this  mode  of  watering  is  vety  eligible,  and 
it  might  also  frequently  be  adopted  in  conservatories  attached  to  dwelling- 
houses,  the  cistern  being  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  As  a  luxury,  the 
noise  of  the  artificial  sliower,  and  the  drops  of  rain,  in  a  warm  summei'a 
evening  when  all  is  arid  without,  wiU  more  than  compensate  for  the  expense. 
As  water  should  never  be  applied  to  plants  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
mean  of  the  atmosphere  which  they  grow  in,  there  should  be  a  cistern  in 
every  house,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  all  the  water  which  can  be 
wanted  at  any  one  time,  placed  over  the  flues  or  hot-water  pipes  in  such  a 
manner  as  soon  to  he  heated  by  them.  In  plant-houses  these  cisterns  may 
be  used  to  a  certain  extent  for  growing  aquatics ;  but  in  this  case  only  a  small 
portion  of  water  should  be  taken  from  the  cisterns  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
addition  of  cold  water  may  not  chill  the  plants.  To  prevent  the  rose  of 
the  watering-pot  from  being  choked  by  the  leaves  or  other  matters  in  such 
water,  watering-pots  with  the  grating  described  by  Mr.  Beaton  (425)  should 
be  nscd. 

516.  The  different  kinde  of  fixed  etrueturee  for  planttf  are — ^the  pit,  the 
greenhouse,  the  orangery,  the  conservatory,  the  botanic  stove,  the  pine  stove, 
and  the  forcing-house;  and  we  shall  conclude  this  section  by  shortly  noticing 
the  characteristic  features  of  each  of  these,  and  their  varieties. 

516.  Pits  are  low  buildings  with  glass  roofs,  but  without  glass  in  the  sides 
or  ends.  The  angle  of  the  roof  is  between  15^  and  25^  with  the  horizon, 
and  the  surrounding  walls  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  hollow,  or  in 
some  kinds  of  pits  they  are  pigeon-holed,  or  with  thin  panels  to  admit  the 
heat  of  exterior  casings.  The  provision  for  heating  varies  from  the  mere 
power  of  retaining  natural  heat  by  coverings  of  glass  or  other  materials,  to 
the  obtaining  of  70^  or  80^  or  upwards  of  artificial  heat,  which  may  be 
supplied  either  by  fermenting  materials  or  fire- heat  or  by  both  com- 
hined.    The  oold-pit  is  without  any  artificial  source  of  heating,  and  in  soma 
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its  walls  are  of  tuif  or  earth ;  and  infttead  of  glass  sashes,  frames  of  reeds,  or 
boards, orthatched  hurdles, or  othercoverings,  are  substitated.  The  cold  pit  is 
used  fbr  protectixig  plants  in  pots  not  in  a  growing  state,  or  for  preserving  culi- 
nary Tegetables  from  the  frost.  In  warm  situations  and  dry  soil,  it  has  a  thick 
mound  of  earth,  or  thick  waU  of  turf,  which  in  either  case  should  be  coped 
so  as  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  Even  in  the  case  of  brick  pits,  an  outer 
casing  of  dry  turf  prevents  to  a  very  great  extent  the  effects  of  frost,  and 
sadden  cba^es  of  temperature.  The  casing  may  also  be  made  of  IxMurds, 
where  great  neatness  is  an  object,  leaving  a  cavity  to  be  filled  with  coal- 
ashes,  charcoal,  diy  sand,  or  other  non-conducting  materials.  In  pits  of  this 
kind,  with  glass  sadies  instead  of  opaque  covers,  many  hard  wooded  greenhouse 
plants,  such  as  camellias,  myrtaca»,  heaths,  &c«  may  he  preserved  through 
the  winter  without  any  artificial  heat,  care  being  taken  to  adapt  the  nightly 
coverings  to  the  weather.  The  usual  width  of  such  pits  is  from  six  to  eight 
feet ;  height  of  the  back  wall,  three  to  five  feet ;  and  of  the  front  wall,  two 
to  three  feet.  A  pit  to  be  heated  by  a  bed  of  tan  within,  and  exterior  cases 
of  dung,  may  he  of  the  same  or  larger  dimensions,  with  the  back  and  front 
wall  pigeon-holed  or  panelled,  (490),  and  with  boarded  covers  to  protect  the 
Unings  from  rain  and  wind,  hinged  to  the  waU«plate.  Instead  of  exterior 
linings  for  supplying  extra  heat,  flues  or  hot-water  pipes  may  be  introduced 
along  the  firont  and  ends,  or  entirely  round  the  pit ;  sometimes  with  a  plat- 
form of  boards  over  them  for  plants  in  pots,  or  even  for  a  bed  of  soil,  but  more 
firequently  separated  f^m  the  bed  of  tan  by  a  narrow  wall,  or  by  a  partition  of 
plates  or  flag-stones.  The  width  of  the  bark-bed  in  such  pits  is  seldom  less 
than  five  or  tax  feet,  and  eighteen  inches  of  additional  width  is  necessary  for 
the  front  flue,  or  six-inch  pipes ;  and  double  these  widths  if  the  flues  or  pipes 
are  carried  round  the  house.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  pits, 
they  are  sometimes  constructed  sufficiently  high  behind  to  admit  of  walking 
upright  there ;  and  a  passage  for  that  purpose  is  left  at  the  back,  of  three  or 
four  fret  in  width,  and  a  door  made  in  one  end.  The  roof  over  the 
passage  is  generally  opaque  and  sloping  to  the  north,  as  in  fig.  157.    To  the 

possessor  of  a  small  garden,  and 
an  amateur,  this  is  a  very  de- 
sirable description  of  pit,  as  in 
it  he  may  grow  almost  every- 
thing, provided  he  does  not 
attempt  too  many  kinds  of 
I  culture  at  once.  The  form  is 
very  economical,  from  there 

Fig.  156.  Spantw^fed  pit,  with  tkg  ro^wer  tk»  path  epaqut.  being  aS  mUCh  SUrfilCC  of  pit  aS 

there  is  covering  of  glass ;  and  the  interior  is  very  comfortable  to  work  in,  as 
the  operator  need  not  stoop.  If  the  ends  were  made  of  glass,  it  would  be  an 
improvement,  by  admitting  the  morning  and  evening  sun :  it  would  then, 
however,  he  entitled  to  be  (»lled  a  small  house,  instead  of  a  pit.  The  sashes 
of  all  pits  are  made  to  slide  between  rafters  which  are  fixed  to  the  plates  of 
wood,  which  form,  partially  or  wholly,  the  copings  to  the  walls.  There 
should  be  a  bolt  to  each  sash  for  fixing  it  when  shut,  and  also  when  let  down 
for  giving  air,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  its  being  blown  off  by 
high  winds ;  and  all  the  sashes  ought  to  admit  of  being  readily  taken  off,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  out,  and  putting  in  dung,  tan,  or  other  materials. 
MThen  the  pit  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width  the  sashes  may  be  in  two  lengths 
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the  one  eliding  over  the  other;  the  upper  aaah  sliding  on  ledges  foimed  in  the 
niften,  so  as  to  render  it  independent  of  the  lower  sash.  In  general,  ehofit 
sashes  for  pits  last  much  longer,  and  occasion  much  lees  breakage  of  the  ^Lm 
than  long  ones,  from  their  loTerage  being  so  much  less.  The  100&  of  all 
pits  ought  to  have  coverings,  and  the  best  material,  in  our  opinion,  is  boards, 
as,  where  ghss  is  ao  flat  as  it  generally  is  in  pits  and  frames,  it  is  ^t  to  get 
dirtied  by  straw  mats,  unless  these  are  put  overa  covering  of  baas  mats.  Fig. 
167  is  an  excellent  planof  a  pit  or  small  house,  with  a  ipan-roof  all  of  glass, 

«>  Itofilr  {Mth. 

6,  Bark  pit.  50  ft.  long  is  tho 

clear. 
c,  Bjctflrior     pit    §K    doBg 

oaabw.  to  revive  tlie  heat. 
d  d»  OratlngB  to  dralnn 
0,  BUnk-tnp  to  drain. 

Fig.  157.  Grtind  pUm  qfayUtob*  heattd  in  Mr.  CortttlfB  nutmur, 

designed  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  for  general  purposes,  and  heated  by  Corbett  a 
hot- water  apparatus.  Mr.  Corbett  s  system  appeara  to  be  better  adi^ted 
for  pits  than  for  krgor  and  longer  houses,  whei  e  its  heating  power  would 
probably  not  be  sufficient,  or  be  unequal  from  the  slowness  of  the  circulation 
In  consequence  of  the  water-troughs  being  necessarily  on  a  dead  level.  Mr. 
Glcndinning's  pit,  however,  maybe  heated  by  any  mode,  not  even  excepting 
a  smoke  flue.    Fig.  158  is  a  section  of  this  pit,  showing  : 

AAQlamrwL       y.Baikpit 

A,  Back  path. 

I,  Fit  for  dang  eaalng.       ft,  Dfain. 

Hinged  cover  of  lodged  boaida, 

to  protect  tlie  dung  from  the 

rain  and  wind. 


n,  Sttapqadedahaif  fantrawbeify 
poto. 

••  Slate  ihelf  lor  poto. 

fi.  Stink-trap  oommunkatlng  with 
theoroerdimin  (9),which  leads  to 
the  main  or  banet-built  drain  (ft). 

r,  Corbetfk  hot-water  apparatna. 

f ,  Hollow  wall  of  hridcB  on  edge. 


Fig.  158.  Cnu  netioH  ^  a  fit  to  be  ktaUd  am  Cm-Utft  tpHem,  or  Ay  trntokt^but- 


Pits  or  low  houses  have  been  formed  with  glass  on  all  sides,  and  span  roo6 
(see  Chrd.  Mag,  vol.  vii.  p.  290) ;  but  from  the  great  quantity  of  glass  in 
proportion  to  the  surface  of  floor  enclosed,  they  become  too  expensive  for 
general  purposes,  and,  unless  frimished  with  a  warm  covering,  the  extensiTe 
Burftoe  of  glass  occasions  an  injurious  degree  of  radiation. 

516.  Tke  greenkotue  is  a  light,  aixy  structure,  with  a  glass  loof  at  an  aagle 
of  95"*  or  40"  with  the  horiaon,  and  upright  glass  in  front  and  at  the  ends ;  and 
with  the  means  of  heating  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost,  and  in  humid  weather 
to  dry  up  damp.  The  phmts  are  grown  in  pots  placed  on  a  stage,  or  rsnge 
of  shelves  rising  one  above  another  from  a  path  in  front,  to  withhi  six  or 
seven  feet  of  the  upper  angle  of  the  bade  wall.  Between  the  front  path  and 
the  upright  glass,  there  is  a  broad  shelf  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  shelf  of 
the  stage,  for  small  plants  that  require  to  be  near  the  light.  All  the  front 
and  roof  sashes  are  made  to  move,  because  it  'is  frequently  necesaaiy  to 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  the  external  atmosphere ;  and  coverings  are 
seldom  applied,  because  a  veiy  little  fizo-heat  is  found  to  exclude  the  frwt 
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This  18  the  oommon  or  nonnal  form  of  the  greenhouse,  when  it  is  placed 
against  a  wall,  or  the  mde  or  end  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  filing  the  south 
or  some  point  between  soath-east  and  south-west;  but  much  more  elegant 
fonns,  of  tho  cnryilineal  or  ridge  and  furrow  kind  (488  and  484),  may  be 
adopted,  and  where  the  expense  of  fire-heat  is  not  an  object,  it  may  face 
the  east  or  west,  or  be  constructed  of  glass  on  all  sides.  For  placiiig  against 
a  wall  in  a  flower-garden  we  should  prefer  a  cunrilineal  structure,  with  ends 
of  the  same  kind,  and  an  architectural  entrance,  either  in  the  back  wall,  as 
in  fig.  129,  p.  190,  or  in  front ;  but  against  a  dwelling-house,  and  on  a 
small  scale,  we  should  recommend  the  ridge  and  furrow  construction,  as 
from  the  ease  with  which  the  roof  may  be  partiaUy  or  wholly  concealed,  it  is 
the  most  eaaily  rendered  architectural. 

617.  The  orangery  is  an  architectural  buildkig,  more  like  a  living-room 
than  a  plant-structure,  with  laige  windows  and  narrow  piers  in  front  and  at 
the  ends,  and  with  an  opaque  roo£  It  is  used  for  preserving  orange-trees 
and  other  large  plants  which  are  in  a  dormant  state  during  winter;  and  the 
power  of  heating  ia  about  the  same  as  that  for  the  greenhouse ;  but,  from  the 
roof  being  opaque,  less  extent  of  flue  or  hot- water  pipe  is  required.  Plant~ 
structures  of  this  deecriptian  are  chiefly  wanted  in  large  establishments ;  but 
as  architectural  appendages  to  a  house  tiiey  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
mtroduced  in  sm^  villas,  the  area  of  the  orangery  being  used  in  the  summer 
time,  when  the  orange-trees  and  other  plants  usually  kept  in  it  are  set  in 
the  cfpen  garden,  as  a  place  for  prolonging  the  beauty  of  plants  in  bloom, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

518.  The  eoruervtUory  differs  from  the  orangery  and  the  greenhouse  in 
being  more  lofty  and  arahitectural,  and  in  having  the  plants  growing  in  a 
bed  of  soil  whidi  forms  the  floor  of  the  house.  As  the  plants  in  a  conserva- 
toiy  are  generally  kept  growing  through  the  winter,  a  powor  of  heating  is 
required  greater  than  that  of  the  orangery ;  and  when  it  is  joined  to  a 
dwelling-house,  and  is  to  be  frequently  walked  in  by  the  inmat^  greater 
than  that  of  a  greenhouse.  The  temperature  during  the  night  should  not 
be  under  46%  nor  need  it  be  raised  hig;her  during  bright  sunshme  than  65® 
or  6(f .  The  forms,  and  other  particdais  relative  to  the  construction  and 
adaptation  of  conservatories,  have  already  been  given  in  the  Suburban  Archi-- 
ted  and  Landteape  Gardener, 

619.  Baianie  stoves  are  of  various  kinds ;  but  with  respect  to  temperature 
and  moisture  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  dry  stove,  the  damp  stove,  and  the 
intermediate  or  bark  stove.  The  first  requires  abundance  of  light  and  a 
power  of  heating  from  zero  to  60°  in  the  winter  season,  and  is  6hiefly  used 
ibr  growing  succulents;  the  second  requires  less  intensity  of  light,  but  a 
power  of  heating  equal  to  80®  in  the  winter  season  above  the  external  air ; 
for  although  such  will  seldom  be  required,  yet  it  is  better  to  have  too  much 
than  too  little  heating  power.  In  the  damp  stove  there  must  also  be  a  power  of 
saturating  the  atmosphere  with  moisture  at  all  seasons ;  as  it  is  chidBy  used 
for  growing  Orchidaceous  plants  and  ferns.  The  intermediate  or  common 
botanic  stove  requires  the  same  power  of  heating  as  the  last,  but  more  light 
and  much  more  space,  as  it  is  used  for  growing  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
tropical  climates.  These  are  commonly  kept  in  pots,  and  very  firequently 
plunged  in  a  bark-bed,  whence  this  kind  of  house,  before  the  use  of  damp- 
stoves^  was  called  the  bark-stove,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dry-stove. 
520.  The  fkie  stove  is  a  low  structure,  always  with  a  bark  or  other  bed 

«2 
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in  which  the  pots  are  to  be  plunged,  and  differing  in  little  from  a  Isige  pit 
(616),  excepting  that  it  is  generally  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  growing  oops 
of  gnpesas  well  as  pines.  The  glass  roof  is  generally  placed  at  some  an^ 
between  25**  and  S6%  and  the  power  of  heating  ahould  be  equal  to  70* 
during  winter.  A  power  of  oommnnicatang  atmospheric  moirtoie  Bhould 
be  at  command  as  in  the  common  botanic  stove. 

621.  Foreing^houMs  are  chiefly  employed  for  bringing  forward  early 
crops  of  grapes,  peaches,  cherries,  or  otilier  fruits,  and  for  producing  early 
culinary  Tegetsbles  of  different  kinds,  or  flowers.  The  power  of  heating 
varies  with  the  season  of  forcing  and  the  kind  of  fruit  to  be  forced ;  bat  it 
should  not  be  less  than  60^,  with  a  command  of  atmospheric  moistaie. 
Sometimes  the  trees  are  trained  on  treUises  one  or  two  feet  within  the  glaas ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  partly  trained  under  the  glass,  and  partly  on  the 
back  waU.  In  either  case,  the  narrower  the  house,  the  more  readily  is  it 
heated  either  by  fire  or  the  sun.  As  these  details  vary  with  the  kind  of 
trees  and  plants  to  be  forced,  they  belong  more  properly  to  the  next  divisioo 
of  this  work.     See  Practice  of  HorticuUurey  Forcing-Garden, 

522.  A  Plant-structure  for  att  or  any  of  the  above  purpoees. — The  pit, 
fig.  157  in  p.  221,  or  that  shown  in  figs.  1^8  and  159,  p.  222,  will  answer  for 
any  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  orangeries,  greenhouses,  and  stoves  bid 
erected.  Orange-trees  and  similar  plants,  in  a  dormant  state,  may  be  pre- 
served through  the  winter  in  such  pits  with  ample  coverings,  and  scarcely 
any  artificial  heat ;  greenhouse  plants,  with  very  little  heat ;  dry-stove  plants^ 
with  a  little  more  heat ;  damp-stove  plants,  with  increased  temperature  and 
moisture;  other  stove  plants,  till  they  attain  a  certain  sise ;  pine-apples,  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  and  fruit-trees  trained  to  treUises  under  the 
glass  may  be  forced,  as  may  be  also  every  description  of  culinary  vegetable, 
not  excepting  mushrooms,  which  may  be  grown  in  a  portion  of  the  buk-bed, 
or  in  shelves  agunst  the  back  wall,  or  in  arched  recesses  or  vaults  under 
the  tan  of  the  pit  In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  culture  that 
may  not  be  carried  on  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  these  pits, 
provided  that  aU  the  large-growing  plants  are  trained  on  trellises  dose  under 
the  glass ;  but  the  ury  elegance  of  the  greenhouse,  the  grandeur  and  pictu- 
resque luxuriance  of  the  conservatory,  and  the  tropical  aspect  of  the  lofty 
botanic  stove,  are  not  to  be  expected  firom  them. 

Subsect.  3.— £d{/SoM  used  in  HorHcHUure. 

The  edifices  required  in  horticulture  are  chiefly  the  head  gardener  s 
house,  the  journeyman  gardener^s  lodge,  the  fruit-room,  the  seed  and  herb- 
room,  the  root-cellar,  the  tool-house,  and  the  potting  and  working  sheds. 

523.  The  gardener* s  houses  wherever  there  are  many  plant- structures, 
should  be  as  near  the  garden  as  possible ;  but  it  should  by  no  means  form  an 
object  in  the  scenery  of  the  garden.  Like  what  the  house  of  every  man 
ought  to  be,  the  occupant  should  possess  it  as  his  castle  for  the  time  being. 
It  may  be  wholly  or  partially  veiled  by  trees;  but  within  whatever 
boundary  it  is  placed  perfect  liberty  should  prevail;  and  this  cannot  be 
the  case  where  the  inmates  are  either  constrained  to  remain  in-doors,  or 
when  they  go  out  are  forced  into  contact  with  their  superiors,  to  the 
annoyance  of  both  parties.  Besides  a  kitchen  and  sleeping-rooms,  the  gar- 
dener's house  should  contain  at  least  one  good  parlour.    All  the  fixtures  and 
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prindpal  articles  of  fumitare  should  be  the  property  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  guden,  and  Talued  to  the  gardener  on  his  entering  on  the  situation,  and 
again  Tslued  on  his  leaving  it ;  he  paying  any  difibupnce  in  value  which 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  use.  This  is  not  the  general  practice,  though 
it  la  &st  spreading,  and  deservedly  so,  because  it  must  occasion  less  pain  to 
a  considerate  master  to  part  with  a  married  servant  under  such  circumstances, 
and  less  inconvenience  to  the  gardener  when  he  leaves  his  place,  without 
peihapa  knowing  where  he  shall  find  another. 

624.  The  joumejfman  gardener  9  lodge^  and  all  the  other  edifices  men- 
tioned, are  generally  included  in  the  sheds  behind  the  different  plant- 
structures;  because  they  tend  to  keep  the  latter  warm,  and  because  the 
high  back  wall  of  the  hothouses  existing  at  any  rate,  they  can  be  erected 
there  moro  economically  than  anywhero  else.  It  has  been  observed,  how- 
ever, by  a  nomber  of  gardeners,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  that  living- 
nwms  at  the  back  of  liothonses  are  not  healthy ;  and  that  those  that  are 
situated  at  the  back  of  stoves  are  still  more  unhealthy  than  those  at  the 
back  of  greenhouses,  or  other  plant-structures  where  less  heat  is  required. 
Damp  and  want  of  ventilation  are  the  probable  causes ;  for  which  reason  we 
aboold  recommend  the  jonmeyman-gardener* s  rooms  to  be  separated  from 
the  back  wall  of  the  plant-house  against  which  they  are  built  by  a  vacuity, 
communicating  above  and  below  with  the  open  air.  The  floor  should  be 
rsised  at  least  a  foot  above  the  general  surfiioe,  and  should  have  an  ample 
vacuity  below  it,  which  on  the  one  side  may  communicate  with  the  vacuity 
between  the  waUs,  and  on  the  other  with  the  open  air.  This  will  ensure  a 
cnirent  of  air  through  both  these  vacuities,  which  will  be  sufiident  to  cany 
off  damp,  and  to  prevent  the  ill  efiects  of  the  excessive  heat  from  the  plant- 
structure.  Another  point  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction 
of  living-rooms  behind  hothouses  is,  to  have  larger  windows  and  more  of 
them  than  is  usual;  and  always  to  have  them  carried  up  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ceiling,  in  order  that  air  may  be  admitted  from  the  top  as  well 
as  fiix>m  the  bottom  of  the  window.     See  note  in  the  Appendix, 

525.  ThefruU-Toom  should  have  a  double  roof,  or  roof  with  a  ceiling,  a 
hollow  front  wall,  and  double  doors  and  windows,  so  as  to  maintain  an 
equable  temperature.  It  should  be  divided  into  at  least  two  apartments, 
80  completely  separated  firom  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  air  of  that  in  which 
the  early  ripening  firuits  are  placed  fiom  contaminating  that  in  which  the 
late  ripening  sorts  are  deposited.  Both  apartments  should  be  fitted  up  with 
broad  shelves  of  open  work  of  white  deal,  or  of  some  wood  without  resin  or 
other  qualities  that  would  give  a  flavour  to  the  fruit ;  and  there  ought  to  be 
bins  or  portable  boxes  for  preserving  fruit  packed  in  saud,  fern,  hay,  bran, 
kiln-dried  straw,  leaves  or  blossoms  of  the  beech  or  chestnut,  or  other  ma- 
terials. The  fronts  of  the  shelves  should  have  a  narrow  ledge,  on  which 
temporary  labels  can  be  pasted,  indicating  the  names  of  the  fruits,  and  when 
they  ought  to  be  fit  for  uqe,  &c.  Where  fruit  is  to  be  frequently  packed 
for  sendihig  to  a  distance,  there  should  bo  a  third  apartment  for  containing  the 
packing  materials,  and  for  packing  in.  Where  there  is  danger  frx>m  damp 
or  heat,  the  back  waU  and  floor  can  have  vacuities  as  in  the  journeyman's 
room,  with  stoppers  to  the  outlets,  to  be  used  in  severe  weather. 

526.  The  eeed^room  should  adjoin  the  fruit-room  at  one  end,  and  the 
tool-house  at  the  other.  It  should  contain  a  cabinet  fitted  up  with  drawers 
for  seeds ;  an  open  aiiy  case,  with  drawers  for  bulbs ;  shelves  for  catalogues^ 
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a  book-caae,  partitioiMd  off,  because  moths  axe  apt  to  be  inirodiieod  sloog 
with  some  Idnds  of  seeds^  for  a  garden-libmTy,  udess  this  is  kept  in  the 
head  gardener's  house  as  a  part  of  his  fomiture ;  a  press  for  oomprenng 
dried  herbs. into  oakes,  to  be  afterwards  wrapped  up  so  as  to  be  air-tight  in 
paper,  and  kept  in  drawers  to  be  taken  out  as  wanted  lor  the  kitchen ; 
and  a  variety  of  minor  articles^  some  of  which  have  been  mentjoned  (389), 
and  others  will  occur  in  practice. 

627.  Eooi-ceilar  and  other  osnosiMSiiMff. — ^Undexneadi  the  fruit  or  seed- 
room,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  there  may  be  a  cellar  for  piesernqg  dahliarnota, 
bulbs,  potatoes,  &c ;  though,  on  a  small  scale,  the  seed-xoom  and  some  pert 
of  the  sheds  may  serve  as  substitutes.  A  mushroom-house,  and  a  house  for 
forcing  rhubarb  and  suecoiy,  and  for  producing  early  potatoes  by  a  partioDlar 
process  which  may  be  carried  on  in  the  dark,  may  also  fonn  part  of  the  back 
sheds ;  and  a  supply  of  water  by  a  pump  or  weU,  or  by  a  koge  ostein,  sop* 
piled  by  an  hydraulic  ram«  or  other  means;  and  oonTenienoes  for  Uqnid 
manure,  lime-water,  &c.,  &&,  must  not  be  foxgotten.  In  short,  whatever  it 
wanting  for  the  cultivation  and  management  of  a  garden,  ezdusive  of  plant- 
structures  and  the  gardeners  house,  should  be  provided  for  in  the  back  dieds; 
and,  as  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  eveiy  plant-stmctnie 
that  has  a  back  shed  should  have  a  direct  oonmmnioation  with  it  by  means  of 
a  door  in  the  back  walL  fiy  means  of  this  communication  much  time  is 
saved  in  conveying  articles  from  the  shed  to  the  house,  and  the  oontrsiy ; 
fires  can  be  more  promptly  attended  to,  and.  above  all,  plants  in  pots  can  be 
taken  into  the  shed  and  examined  or  shifted,  without  exposing  them  to  the 
open  air. 

628.  The  tooUimm  should  a4Join  the  seed-room,  and  should  be  fitted  up 
as  before  indicated  (389).  The  potting-sheds  should  contain,  fiKong  the 
windows,  benches  for  potting  on,  and  ample  space  for  pots,  cnK^  potting 
trowels,  stakes,  ties,  tallies,  bell-glasses,  anda  variety  of  other  articles.  Soib 
are  in  general  firasher,  and  in  a  better  state,  when  kept  in  the  open  sir; 
bat  still  there  ought  to  be  bms  for  sand,  peat^  leaf-mould,  and  some  other 
kinds  in  constant  use. 

629.  Open  Shede. — ^A  portion  of  the  sheds  open  in  firont  ought  to  be  set 
apart  for  tanner's  bark,  and  other  portions  for  hotbed-frames  and  such  Uke 
portable  structures,  or  articles  that  would  be  iiguxed  by  exposure  to  the 
weather  when  not  in  use ;  one  for  sticks  for  peas,  props  for  plants,  mats, 
coal  or  wood  for  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes.  Inshort,  there  can  hardly  be 
too  much  shed-room ;  for  besides  all  the  ordinaiy  purpoeea  mentioned,  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  sometimes  required  for  preserving  deciduous  greenhouse 
plants  through  the  winter  for  which  there  is  not  room  in  the  pknt-etmctores, 
such  as  large  Fuchsias,  Brugmansias,  pomegranates,  and  ma^y  other  plants 
which  are  tamed  out  into  tiie  open  guden  during  summer.  If  there  is  no 
regular  mushroom-house,  that  v^;etable  may  be  grown  in  the  (^wn  shed,  on 
dung  ridges  covered  with  hay  and  mats.  Tart  rhubarb  and  sea  kale,  may 
be  forced  there,  protected  by  mats  supported  on  hoops ;  peas  and  beans  for 
early  crops  may  be  germinated  befoie  being  transplanted  into  the  open 
garden ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  end  to  the  objects  that  may  be  efiected 
within  open  sheds,  while  on  their  roofii  onions  may  be  dried  in  wet  i 
a  practice  vexy  general  in  Scotland  and  in  the  nortii  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OPERATIONS  OF  HORTICULTURE. 
Thb  opentions  of  Horticaltuie  aie  very  numeroiu,  but  they  may  be  all 
indaded  under  opeiations  in  which  stiength  and  mechanical  akill  are  chiefly 
reqniiod  in  the  operator ;  those  which  imply  a  oonaideiable  degree  of  know* 
ledge  of  vegetable  phydolqgy ;  those  in  which  to  a  knowledge  of  plants  and 
their  culture  requires  to  be  added  some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
design  and  taste ;  and  those  in  which  is  required  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  <^  businesB.  The  first  may  be  called  Horticultural  Labours ;  the 
second,  Opeiatioiis  of  Culture ;  the  thLrd,  Operations  of  Horticultural  Design 
and  Taste  ;  and  the  fourth,  Operations  of  Goneral  Management. 

Seot.  l.'-^Horticulturai  Labourt, 

590.  Lahovrt  differ  from  operations  in  being  of  a  coarser  and  commcmer 
kind^  and  hence  requiring  but  a  small  portion  of  that  skill  which  may  be 
strictly  considered  as  professional :  they  are,  in  short,  such  as  CTciy  person 
living  in  the  country  ought  to  be  able  to  perform,  either  as  a  matter  of 
basinesB,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  working  man ;  or  as  a  matter  of  recreation,  as 
in  the  caae  of  a  man  of  wealth  or  leisure.  AU  mechanical  labours  may  be 
resolved  into  the  elementaiy  movements  of  lifting,  carrying,  drawing,  and 
poshing  ;  and  in  whidiever  way  these  are  combined,  or  to  whichever  imple- 
ments tfaey  are  applied,  the  result  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  implement,  and  the  rapidity  or  motion  with  which  it  is  lifted,  carried, 
drawn,  or  pushed. 

SuBSBCT.  l,-^ Horticultural  Labourt  on  the  SaiL 

631.  (Xyed  of  UAouTs  on  the  soil.— Before  any  labour  on  tiie  soil  is  com- 
menced, the  labourer,  or  his  director,  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  relations  of 
the  soil  to  hesit,  air,  and  moisture,  as  laid  down  in  Part  I.,  chap.  ii.  The 
objects  lor  which  the  soil  is  laboured  are,  pulverization,  to  render  it  more 
readily  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  by  heat,  air,  moisture,  and 
sometimes  by  frost ;  to  allow  superfluous  moisture  to  escape  into  the  sulaoil ; 
to  mix  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  upper  stratum  of  soil  together ;  to 
mix  the  coarser  and  finer  purts  together;  to  add  or  mix  in  earths  or 
manim ;  to  free  the  soil  from  root  or  perennial  weeds,  stones,  or  other  ob- 
jects nn&vourable  for  culture ;  and  to  destroy  surface  or  annuid  weeds.  The 
grand  sources  of  heat  to  soil  are  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere,  including  rain 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  soil ;  and  the  sources  of  cold,  or  of  the 
abstraction  of  heat  are,  rain  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  soil,  frost,  snow, 
ice,  and  where  draining  lias  been  neglected,  subterraneous  water.  I'he 
greatest  degree  of  cold  produced  by  these  causes,  excepting  the  last,  will 
always  be  found  on  the  surfiice  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  mode  of  supplying 
the  heat  that  has  been  abstracted  will  be  by  leaving  the  sur£Bce  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  air.  By  digging  or  trenching  down  a  cold  surface  heat 
is  abstracted  from  the  soil,  the  natural  temperature  of  which  will  in  that 
case  be  lowered ;  and  thus  a  plant  grown  in  a  soil  so  treated,  will  be,  in  so  far 
as  bottom  heat  is  concerned,  worse  than  if  it  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  in 
which  heat  abstracted  by  the  air  is  always  restored  by  it  The  average  tern- 
peiature  of  the  surface  soil  in  most  countries  ifi  believed  to  be  nearly  the 
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same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere;  bat  by  considering  all  the  causes  that  oon- 
tribute  to  the  warmth  of  a  soil,  there  can  be  little  donbt  bat  in  many  esses 
its  average  temperature  might  be  increased.  The  colour  and  texture  of  some 
soils  is  better  adapted  for  absorbing  heat  than  others,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
surface  of  soil  is  of  as  much  importance  in  deriving  heat  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun's  lays,  as  we  have  just  seen  (482)  the  sar&oe  of  glass  itwfii 
to  be.    Hence  the  advantage  of  laying  up  soil  in  narrow  ridgee,  which,  when 
in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  very  soon  become  much  drier  and  wanner 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.    Rain,  though  in  the  cold  season  it  abstracts 
heat  from  the  soil,  yet  m  spring  and  smnmer,  being  of  the  tempentoie  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  communicates  heat  more  effectuaUy  tiian  air,  becanae,  under 
ordinary  drcumstances^  it  penetrates  deeper,  in  consequence  of  its  greater 
specific  gravity ;  and  as  it  requires  289  times  as  much  coal  to  heat  one  cubic 
foot  of  water  as  would  be  required  to  heat  the  same  bulk  of  air  to  the  same 
degree,  so  is  the  quantity  of  heat  which  water  of  a  given  bulk  vrill  give  out 
to  soil  greater  than  what  will  be  oommunicated  by  the  same  bulk  of  air. 
Water,  in  a  frozen  state,  though  injorious  as  abstracting  heat,  is  in  many 
cases  favourable  by  contributing  to  the  pulverisation  of  stiff  soiU,  which  are 
laid  up  in  arough  state,  in  order  to  expose  as  laige  a  surftoeas  possible  to  be 
cooled  and  frozen  during  winter,  and  to  be  thawed  and  heated  during  spring. 
The  retention  of  moisture  by  pulverization  is  an  important  object  of  labouring 
the  soil.    All  properly  cultivated  soils  hold  water  like  a  sponge,  whUe  in  un- 
laboured soils  the  rains  either  never  penetrate  the  surfiioe,  or  they  sink  into 
the  subsoil  and  are  lost,  or  aro  retained  by  it  and  prove  iiyurious.     Wind, 
like  rain,  will  communicate  heat  or  abstract  it  from  soil,  according  to  its 
temperature  and  the  rapidity  of  its  motion ;  but  as  in  either  esse  it  carries  off 
moisture  in  proportion  to  its  dryness  and  velocity,  it  is  in  general  in  cold 
climates  much  more  &vourable  than  hurtful  for  soils,  considered  apart  from 
the  plants  which  grow  in  them.  If  possible  no  operation  should  be  performed 
on  the  soil  excepting  when  it  is  in  a  dry  state,  and  when  the  weather  ia  also 
dry.    Moist  soil  cannot  be  dug  without  first  treading  on  it,  and  thus  making 
it  into  a  kind  of  paste  or  mortar,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  being  pierced  by 
the  fibres  of  plants,  and  prevents  it  from  being  penetrated  either  by  moisture 
or  air ;  and  water  in  the  form  of  ice  or  snow,  if  dug  in,  abstracts  that  heat 
from  the  soil  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  ought  to  derive  direct  from 
the  atmosphere.  '^  A  pound  of  snow  (newly  fiillen)  requires  an  equal  we%ht 
of  water  heated  to  172®  to  melt  it,  and  then  the  dissolved  mixture  is  only  of 
the  tempenture  of  32®.    Ice  requires  the  water  to  be  a  few  degrees  wanner 
to  produce  the  same  result.    When  ice  or  snow  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
surface,  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  a  fluid  state  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  atmosphere ;  but  when  buried  so  that  the  atmospheric  heat 
cannot  act  directiy  upon  it,  the  thawing  must  be  very  slowly  efiected  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat  from  the  soil  by  which  the  frozen  mass  is  surrounded.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  frozen  soil  not  being  completely  thawed  at  nudsom- 
mer  when  so  buried.    But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  evil : — ^the  moisture  of 
the  air  which  fills  the  interstices  of  the  soil  will  be  continually  undergoiqg 
condensation  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  portions,  and  these  will  be 
found  in  a  very  saturated  condition,  even  after  they  have  become  thawed." — 
(Robert  Thompson  iaOard,Chron.  Feb,  6^  IMly  p.  Bd,)  All  these  and  similar 
facts  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  while  performing  the  operations  of 
digging?  trenching,  forking,  hoeing,  raking,  and  rolling. 
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632.  Marking  wUh  the  garden  Kne  Is  an  opexation  prepaxatory  to  various 
t>thex9^  and  it  oonaists  in  stretching  and  fixing  the  line  or  cord  along  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  ground,  or  sometimes,  as  in  clipping  edgings  and  hedges,  at  some 
distance  above  it.  When  the  direction  is  straight,  two  fixed  points  at  the 
eztiemiiies  are  sufficient ;  but  when  it  is  curved,  a  number  of  intermediate 
stakes  or  pins  are  requisite  to  bend  and  fix  the  line  to  the  proper  curvature. 
Also,  when  the  line  is  raised  from  the  ground,  as  when  stretched  for  cutting 
strait  the  top  of  a  hedge,  it  must  be  supported  at  a  sufficient  number  of  inter- 
mediate  points,  otherwise  a  deflection  will  take  pUioe  more  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  distanoe  between  the  extremities  of  the  line,  its  degree  of  tension,  and 
weight  of  mftteriftls.  The  ground  or  plants  are  next  marked,  cut,  or  clipped, 
in  the  direction  of  the  line. 

533.  Digging, — ^The  use  of  the  lever  and  the  pick,  the  former  in  moving 
laige  obstacles,  such  as  stones,  and  the  latter  for  perforating  and  nusing  up  hard 
soOs  or  subsoils,  may  be  considered  as  preparatory  operations  for  the  more  per- 
fect pulverization  and  mixture  of  the  soil  by  digging.  Previous  to  performing 
this  operation,  if  the  sorfiioe  is  uneven,  it  should  be  levelled ;  but  as  we  are 
treating  of  gwden  digging,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  sur&oe  is  already  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  dug.  The  first  step  is  to  fix  on  those  parts  of  the  plot  where 
the  operation  is  to  commence  and  finish ;  which  being  done,  a  trench  is  to  be 
opened  at  the  former  place,  and  the  earth  wheeled  or  carried  to  the  latter. 
In  most  gardens  where  there  is  to  be  a  regular  course 
of  cropping,  the  compartments  are  rectangular,  and 
these  are  easily  divided  into  amaller  figures  of  the  ' 
same  kind  for  tempoimy  purposes,  the  number  of 
which  divisions,  with  a  view  to  digging  or  trenching, 
for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear,  must  always 
be  even.  For  example,  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  square 
form,  fig.  169,  o,  6,c,  d,  may  be  tluown  into  two  pa- 
ndlelograma,  o,  /,  and  e,  d^  and  the  soil  taken  from 
the  trench  opened  from  a  to  e  can  be  laid  down  fiom  j-^  ,.«  Jniot  of  oumd 
etob^  where  the  operation  will  be  finished.  Had  ^ip'marktdi^M tUggi^for 
the  plot  been  divided  into  three  parallelograms,  tremeking. 
as  in  fig.  160,  the  soil  must  have  been  removed  from  giohy  which  would 
have  more  than  doubled  the  labour  of  wheeling.  A 
fourfold  division  would  not,  however,  have  been  liable 
to  the  same  objection,  which  confirms  the  rule,  that 
the  division  ought  always  to  be  into  equal  numbers. 
Where  a  plot  is  circular  or  oval  it  may  be  divided  into 
zones,  and  an  irregular  plot  may  be  thrown  into  figures 
approaching  as  near  as  may  be  to  regularity.  In  dig- 
ging for  pulverization  and  mixture,  the  snrfiace  is  re- 
versed  by  the  operator,  and  broken  at  the  same  time, 
Rg.160.  A  plot  qrgrotmd  go  that  a  uow  surfisoe  is  exposcd  to  the  sir.  When  a  crop 
^M  digging  or  itmehmg.  is  to  be  sowu  or  planted,  this  snrfiu^  is  broken  more 
or  less  fine  according  to  the  kind  of  crop,  and  in  very 
diy  weather  in  summer,  it  is  sometimes  raked  smooth  as  the  digging 
proceeds,  to  lessen  the  evaporation  of  moisture.  When  the  ground  is  not 
to  be  immediately  cropped,  it  is  commonly  ^^  rough  dug,"  that  is,  laid 
np  in  unbroken  spitfula,  so  as  to  present  as  large  a  surface  as  possible 
to  the  action  of  the  weather ;  and  afterwards,  when  a  crop  is  to  be  Intro- 
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daoed  on  gvomid  whidi  hift  been  ^  rongii  dog,"  it  k  '^pmnted,"  or  sUgfaUj 
dog  and  smoothed  on  the  soiftoe.  *' Doable  digging*  is  in  hoiticdtiiie  what 
aabaoil  ploogfaingia  in  agneoltare ;  theBOiftoeaoU  iskept  on  the  aurfiwe^hat 
the  bottom  ^  the  txeoofa  is  dng  orer  aa  thewoik  pxooeeda,  and  the  mmI  toned 
OTBT,  but  atiU  kept  in  the  bottom  of  the  trendi.  By  many  thia  ia  called 
^baataid  tzencUBg."  ^Banlk  digg^"  ia  an  openitioa  forni|ridly  expomng 
a  laige  aoxfiM»  to  the  atmoaphere,  and  oonaiata  in  taldog  ont  a  line  of  apitfub 
and  laying  them  on  a  line  of  firm  gnmnd,  ao  that  only  half  the  gnmnd  is 
moTed.  It  ia  only  naed  wheieeoonomy  ia  a  main  object, and  where  the  aofl 
being  tenaoioiiB,  will  be  mndi  benefited  by  expoaing  a  large  anrlboe  to  the 
Iroat.  Whan  aoil,  eompoet,  or  mannie  ia  to  be  dog  in,  it  ia  preykmaly  diatri- 
bated  over  the  ground  in  heaps,  by  the  aid  of  the  wheelbanow,  and  spread 
over  the  aaifiwe  in  moderate  portiona  at  a  time,  if  loaa  will  be  aoatained  by 
evaporation ;  bat  if  aoil,  aoch  aa  aand  or  bomt  clay,  or  a  compost  of  lime  and 
earth,  ia  to  be  dug  in,  the  whole  may  be  apread  over  the  aoil  at  once;  aa  the 
drier  it  beoomea  before  being  dog  in,  the  better  it  will  mix  with  theaoQ  (le^ 
172).  In  eyery  deacriptkm  of  digging  the  trench  ihoald  be  in  a  atn^t 
direction,  ftom  one  aide  of  the  plot  to  the  other,  and  eqnally  wide  throogheat ; 
or  if  onr?ed,  the  aame  corvataie  ahonld  be  maintained  throog^ont ;  for  if  the 
trenoh  ismcreaaed  in  length,  it  beoomea  leasened  m  capacity,  and  the  aoil  can 
neither  be  moved  to  the  proper  depth,  nor  aafiicientiy  mixed.  It  ia  nnneoes- 
aary  to  repeat  what  we  have  introduced  aa  a  general  rale,  vis.,  that  digging 
ought  never,  if  poaaible,  to  be  performed  when  the  adl  ia  wet,  or  the  aorftce 
froaen,  or  covered  with  anow  or  ice ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  maO 
atones  or  roota,  or  other  rough  poroua  bodiea,  ought  aeldom  to  be  picked  out 
of  soils;  because  the  former  retain  moiatare,  and  tend  toconaolidate  light  8(»]s; 
while  the  latter  retain  air,  and  hava  a  tendency  to  lighten  aadi  aa  are  too 
compact  Hence  the  practice  oecaaonally  reaorteil  to,  of  mixing  piecea  of  free- 
atone  in  peat  soil,  in  which  heaths  are  grown;  and  of  digging  in  aBwduat,qMnt- 
tan,  or  decayed  branches  and  apray  chopped  up,  in  strong  days.  Stoncraiso 
having  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than  soil,  form  a  aooroe  of  that  dement, 
when  the  soil  baa  been  cooled  by  rain  or  other  meana.  Vdien  atonea  lie  on 
the  snrfoce  of  the  aoil  they  ahaorb  more  heat  daring  the  day  than  the  soil  will 
do,  and  give  out  more  during  the  night,  till  they  become  of  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  atmosphere,  when  dew  ia  deposited  on  them,  and  hence  they 
become  a  aoorce  of  moiature  aa  well  aa  of  heat. 

684.  Trenching, — The  object  of  trenching  ia  to  increaae  the  depth  of  8(h1 
fit  for  planta,  by  which  meana  it  beoomea  a  larger  reaervoir  of  air,  mois- 
ture, and  of  manure,  and  in  the  case  of  planta  which  do  not  permanently 
occupy  the  aoil,  it  admits  of  entirely  changing  thesar&ce,  ao  as  to  bring  up 
fresh  soil  every  time  the  ground  is  trenched.  The  plot  to  be  trenched  is 
marked  out  by  a  line,  exactiy  in  the  aame  manner  aa  in  digging ;  but  instead 
of  a  narrow  furrow  which  auffioea  for  that  operation,  a  trench  at  least  as 
broad  aa  the  depth  to  which  the  ground  ia  to  be  moved,  aay  firom  two  io  thice 
feet,  ia  marked  off  and  opened,  the  aoil  being  wheeled  to  the  place  of  finishings 
as  in  digging.  The  next  point  to  determine  ia,  whether  the  whole  of  the 
soil  to  be  moved  is  to  be  equally  mixed  together;  whether  the  aubaoil  <mly  ii 
to  be  mixed,  and  the  surfiioe  soil  still  kept  on  the  aurfiuse;  or  whether  the 
surfiioe  is  to  be  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  the  aabaoil  laid  on  the 
top. 

636,  In  trenching  ground  that  is  to  be  cropped  with  cuiimtry  vegetablet  for 
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the  fint  time^  the  whole  of  the  soil  turned  over  should  he  equally  mixed 
together,  manure  or  compost  being  added  and  inooiporated  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  ground  of  a  kitchen  guden  has  been  originally  trenched  in  this 
manner  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  a  fresh  sur&ce  may  he  exposed  for  cropping 
every  year,  by  the  following  practice,  recommended  by  Mr.  Niool : — ^"^  Take 
ihree  crops  off  the  first  surfiice,  then  trench  three  spits  deep,  by  which  the 
bottom  and  top  axe  reversed,  and  the  middle  remains  in  the  middle ;  take  three 
erops  off  this  surface,  and  then  trench  two  spits,  by  which  the  top  becomes  the 
middle,  and  the  middle  the  top ;  and  take  also  three  crops  off  this  sur&ce,  and 
then  trench  three  spits,  by  which  that  which  was  last  the  middle,  and  now 
top,  becomes  the  bottom,  and  that  which  is  now  the  bottom,  and  was  the 
surface  at  first,  now  becomes  surface  again,  after  having  rested  six  years. 
Proceed  in  this  manner  alternately,  the  one  time  trenching  two  spits,  and  the 
other  three ;  by  which  means  the  surface  will  always  be  changed,  and  will 
rest  six  yeara  and  produce  three."  {Nicott  Scotch  Gardener^  2d  edit.,  p.  202.) 
596.  In  the  operaium  oftrefidiing^  when  the  object  is  to  reverse  the  surface, 
the  firm  soil  is  loosened,  lifled,  and  thrown  into  the  trench  in  strata,  which, 
when  completed,  will  hold  exactly  the  reverse  positions  which  they  did  in 
the  firm  ground ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  mix  the  soil  throughout,  or  when 
the  suxfooe  soil  is  to  be  kept  uppermost,  the  face  of  the  surfiice  of  the  moved 
ground  must  be  kept  in  a  sloping  position,  in  order  that  every  spitfiil  thrown 
<m  it  may  be  deposited  in  the  proper  place,  with  a  view  to  mixture.  The 
simplest  and  best  mode  of  tiendiing,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  and  provided 
only  one  man  is  to  be  employed  for  evety  other  object  of  trenching,  is  to  line 
out  the  ground  into  an  even  number  of  strips  of  three  or  four  feet  broad ;  to 
vpcD  a  trench  at  one  end  of  one  of  the  corners  of  the  plot,  and  to  proceed  from 
one  end  to  another  of  the  strips  till  the  whole  plot  has  been  gone  over.  This 
mode  saves  much  whe^ng  of  soil,  and  where  the  plot  is  already  level,  and 
care  is  taken  to  leave  no  firm  ground  between  the  strips,  it  is  then  unobjec- 
tionable. Where  the  spade  only  is  used  in  trenching,  the  operator  stands  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  firm  ground  ;  but  where  the  pick  is  rendered  necessary,  ho 
for  the  most  part  stands  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  *'  Ridge  trenching"  is 
the  term  applied  when  the  sur&ce  of  the  moved  soil,  instead  of  being  smoothed 
and  levelled,  is  laid  up  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  in  order  to  benefit  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  Whatever  mode  of  trenching  may  be  adopted,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  should  either  be  level,  or  form 
one  or  more  regularly  inclined  planes,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  superfiuous 
water  of  the  surface  soil.  In  a  very  retentive  subsoil,  if  the  bottom  is 
treoched  irregularly,  the  places  marked  a,  6,  c,  in  fig.  160*,  would  retain 
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stagnant  water  injurious  to  the  roots  of  trees,  &c. ;  but  if  the  bottom  were 
loosened  so  as  to  form  a  regular  slope,  as  finom  <<  to  e,  the  water  would 
gradually  follow  that  direction. 

537.  Forking  toil  is  simply  stirring  the  surfiice  with  the  broad-pronged  fork, 
(fig.  34,  in  p.  135,)  which  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  spade  for  working  among 
the  roots  of  growing  crops.  For  working  with  litter  or  dung,  the  forks  with 
roimd-pointed  prongs  are  used ;  the  rotundity  of  the  prongs  diminishing  fric- 
tion, both  hi  inserting  the  fork  in  the  dung,  and  in  discharging  the  forkful. 


\ 
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Soil  cannot  be  stirred  with  advantage  by  the  folk  when  in  a  moist  state,  bat 
littety  dang  may  be  tuned  during  rain. 

t3S.  Hoeing  is  a  mode  of  stining  the  loQ  on  the  snrfiMe,  and  at  the  same 
time  cutting  up  weeds  or  thinning  out  crops ;  and  it  ii  effected  either  by  the 
dmw  hoe  or  the  thrust  hoe.  Soil  is  also  drawn  up  to^  or  taken  away  from, 
plants ;  and  drills,  or  narrow  furrows,  are  drawn  by  the  former  tool,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds,  more  or  less  adapted  for  these  different  purposes.  In 
no  kind  of  draw  hoe  should  the  plane  of.  the  blade  form  a  right  angle  with 
the  handle,  as  at  a,  in  fig.  161 ;  but  it  should  always  be  within  a  right  sngle, 
^__^.,.^.^.._«_««.-.^__  more  or  less,  as  at  6  or  e.  If 
j  the  ground  be  soft  the  sngle 

'  should  be  more  acute  than  when 

T • J ~  it  is  hard,  or  when  its  surfooe  is 

\  much  matted  with  weeds.  This 

variable  angle  should  be  pro- 
vided for,  partly  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  eye  or  socket  of  the 

rif.  161.   Diagrmmttkawimg  the  mtgU  wAicA  tkt  btoiUtqf^f^  ^^  partly  bv  the  applicS- 

d«.»«.«,*/«--.w,*«.*.^.  ^^  a{^  w^ge,  thiheel 

of  which  should  be  turned  up,  like  those  used  for  scathe-handles,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  driven  out  at  pleasure.  In  short,  the  angle  which  the  handle 
forms  with  the  blade  should  be  such,  that  when  the  latter  is  inserted  in  the 
soil  to  the  required  depth,  the  blade,  in  being  drawn  towards  the  operator, 
may  retain  that  depth  with  the  least  possible  exertion  to  his  muscles  in  guiding 
it ;  for  whatever  muscular  exertion  is  required  in  this  way,  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  soil,  is  a  waste  of  power. 
When  the  blade  is  properly  set,  little  more  is  necessary  than  simply 
drawmg  the  tool ;  but  if  badly  set,  it  requires  pressing  down,  or  raising  up, 
as  well  as  drawing ;  or,  in  order  to  keep  the  blade  in  a  proper  cutting  direc- 
tion, one  of  the  arms  of  the  operator  must  be  elevated  or  depressed  out  of  its 
most  effective  position,  which  is,  when  the  hands  are  never  much  bebw  or 
above  the  centre  of  his  body.  The  handle  of  the  draw  hoe  should  be  held  in 
such  a  position  by  the  operator,  as  that  the  plane  of  the  blade  should  oomcide 
with  the  plane  with  which  it  outs  the  soil  to  the  proper  depth,  sad  with  the 
least  exertion  of  bodily  labour ;  and  this  plane  will  generally  be  found  to  be  at 
some  angle  between  60^  and  66®  with  the  horison.  For  this  reason  the  handle 
of  a  hoe  ought  to  be  considerably  shorter  for  a  short  person,  or  for  a  peison 
stooping,  than  for  one  who  is  taller,  or  works  in  an  upright  posture ;  or,  in 
,  lieu  of  this,  the  short  person  should  hold 

e  the  handle  nearer  to  the  blade.  For  the 
purpose  of  cutting  weeds,  or  thinning  out 
crops  in  light  sandy  soil,  a  hoe  with  a  broad 
blade  may  bo  used;  and  of  these  the  best 
that  we  know  is  the  LeicesterBhire  or  shift- 
ing-blade hoe,  the  blades  of  which  are 
pieces  of  the  blade  of  an  old  scythe.  This 
J  hoe  is  shown  in  fig.  162,  in  which  d  is  the 
_^  /  X   head,  consisting  of  a  socket  for  the  Usde, 

FK.  162.    Tu  /w«*iTMfr.  or  Mhiftimg.  'oA  a  tubukr  Bocket  or  hose  for  the 
6te^  4tm  Am.  handle,  without  the  blade ;  6,  one  of  the 

blades  not  inserted  in  the  socket ;  c,  the  socket  with  the  kind  of  blade 
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ioseited  which  is  used  for  general  purposes,  and  more  especially  for  hoeing 
between  rows  of  drilled  crops ;  and  a,  a  socket  with  the  blade  6  inserted, 
which  is  used  chiefly  for  thinning  turnips. — (See  fiirther  details  of  this  hoe 
in  Gard,  Mag.  for  1841,  p.  311.)  For  working  in  strong  soil,  a  hoe  with  a 
narrow  stout  blade  is  required ;  and  for  very  Bti£F  soil,  the  Spanish  hoe 
(fig.  21,  in  p.  132)  is  the  best  tool.  For  hoeing,  with  a  view  to  cat  weeds, 
the  difierent  descriptbns  of  thrust-hoes  are  the  most  effectlTe  tools,  espe- 
cially among  tall  plants,  but  they  ase  not  calculated  for  stirring  the  soil  to 
any  depth.  A  thrust-hoe  with  a  shifting  blade,  like  the  Leicestershire  draw- 
hoe,  would  doubtless  be  a  valuable  implement. 

<6d9.  Raking  is  an  operation  used  for  separating  the  surface  of  soil  from 
stones,  roots,  and  other  extraneous  matters ;  for  rendering  even  dug  sur&ces 
or  gravel ;  for  covering  seeds;  for  collecting  weeds,  leaves,  or  mown  grass; 
and,  in  general,  for  smoothing,  covering,  and  collecting.  The  teeth  of  the 
rake  are  placed  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  the  bar  to  which  they  are  riveted, 
and  somewhat  bent  towards  the  handle,  so  that  when  the  operator  keeps  the 
handle  at  an  angle  of  4^,  the  teeth  will  pass  through  the  soil  at  nearly  that 
angle,  and  consequently  penetrate  to  nearly  the  whole  length.  The  teeth  of 
iron  rakes  should  be  made  with  a  small  shoulder,  neatly  formed,  so  as  to  rest 
flatly  against  the  under  side  of  the  bar  in  which  they  are  riveted.  The 
holes  made  in  this  bar  for  their  reception  should  be  widened  below  to  admit 
a  thickening  next  the  shoulder  of  the  tooth,  as  shown  in 
fig.  163,  for  there  the  stress  lies,  and  there,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  breakage  occurs  in  the  teeth.  The  rest  of  the 
perforation  should  be  narrow,  in  order  not  to  weaken  the 
head-bar,  a  slight  countersink  only  being  required  for  the 
rivet  or  dench  on  the  upper  side.  The  neck  of  the  tooth  is 
exposed  to  a  force,  tending  to  bend  or  fracture  it  across ;  but 
when  once  the  neck  is  secured,  the  remaining  part  which 
passes  through  the  head-bar  has  only  a  longitudinal  tension. 
The  two  principal  uses  of  raking  are  to  prepare  the  soil  for 
Fit .  16S.  SM#fM  ^  receiving  seeds,  and  to  render  clean  and  even,  surfiices  among 
A«A«arf</a  for.  plants  whlch  havo  been  recently  hoed  to  destroy  weeds. 
wti!^!j^n!t5  ^^^^  ^  *^«  operation  which  gives  the  finish  to  most  others 
u  mnritd  ni  bt.  that  are  performed  on  the  soil,  and  without  which,  and  the 
besom,  no  garden  could  be  kept  in  high  order.  One  of  the  most  common  pur- 
poses  to  which  raking  is  applied,  is  covering  small  seeds  sown  broad-cast ; 
and  this  operation  requires  more  care  and  skill  in  the  operator,  than  any 
other  whidi  is  performed  with  the  rake.  If  the  ground  has  been  raked 
previously  to  sowing  the  seeds,  its  surfiioe  will  be  ribbed  or  covered  with 
very  small  furrows  left  by  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  at  r^iilar  distances  and 
of  uniform  depth:  the  seed  being  scattered  evenly  over  the  surfiice, 
will  fiill  one-h^f  in  the  furrows,  and  one-half  on  the  small  ridges  between 
them:  if  in  raking  afterwards  the  teeth  of  the  rake  could  be  made 
to  split  the  ridges  between  the  furrows  and  do  nothing  more,  the  seed 
would  be  perfectly  and  equally  covered;  but  owing  to  various  causes, 
and  principally  to  the  unavoidable  treading  of  the  soil  by  the  feet  of 
the  operator,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  efiect  this ;  and  in  consequence  of 
more  raking  being  required  in  the  hard  and  depressed  places  than  in  the  soft 
ones,  as  well  to  loosen  the  soil  as  to  raise  it  to  the  proper  level,  the  seed  there 
becomes  too  deeply  covered;  and  a  part  being  drawn  from  the  places  from 
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which  the  extra  covering  is  taken,  the  seedling  plants  rise  very  iiregolaily 
There  are  Tarious  modes  of  prerenting  this  from  taking  plaoe,  the  more 
oomnum  of  which,  when  the  soifiioe  of  the  soil  is  dry,  is  to  ^tread  in*  the 
seed  hy  gdng  oyer  the  plot  with  a  kind  of  shnffling  movement,  holding  the 
leet  dose  together.  Another  mode  is  to  roll  the  ground  with  a  roller,  more 
or  less  heavy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sofl;  and  a  third  is  to  form  the 
ground  into  heds  with  nanow  paths  between,  and  to  ootot  the  seed  with  sofl 
taken  out  of  these  paths.  P^faaps  the  best  of  these  modes  fixr  general  pur- 
poses and  on  a  laige  scale,  is  treading  in,  or  rolling  in,  which  is  prefenUe  to 
treading ;  because  raking  in  alone,  if  the  soil  is  very  dry  and  loose,  efen 
though  the  seeds  should  be  ooversd  equally,  will  admit  the  aooess  of  air  snd 
light  to  many  of  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  &voaraUe  for  gefminatioD 
(See  StNPJfi^,  562.^  In  raking  offweeds,  and  hi  rskmg  off  abort  grass  or  leaves, 
the  rake  requires  to  be  held  in  such  a  position  as  that  the  teeth  shall  fonn  a 
much  more  acute  angle  with  the  horizon  than  in  raking  dug  soil ;  becsnse  the 
object  in  raking  off  grass  or  leaves  is  not  to  stir  the  soil,  but  merely  to  remove 
what  is  <m  its  surftoe.  All  rsking,  excepting  that  of  gravel,  and  newly  mown 
gnss,diould  be  performed  in  dry  weather.  Wet  weather  isthe  most  fovourable 
for  raking  gravel,  because  if  stirred  in  a  wet  state,  and  rolled  afterwaids  when 
diy  on  the  smfooe,  it  binds  better;  and  wet  weather  is  most  suitable  for 
rsking  grass,  because  the  leaves  whea  wet  adhere  better  together  than  when 
dry. 

640.  Jloflifi^  is  appUed  to  walks  to  render  theur  surfoce  smooth,  firm,  and  im- 
pervious to  rain,  anditis  alwaysmostefiective  when  the  gravelis  moist  bebwsnd 
moderately  dry  above.  When  dry  gravel  is  laid  ovw  the  bottom  of  a  walk  that 
ia  in  a  very  wet  or  puddled  state,  rolling  should  not  be  attempted  till  the  whole 
is  uniformly  saturated,  either  by  rain,  which  is  preferable,  or  artificially; 
otherwise  it  will  long  remain  unconsolidated.  Grass  lawns  are  also  roUed  to 
render  thesur&oe  of  the  soil  smooth  and  even,  for  which  purpose  they  are  pre- 
viously raked  or  scraped  to  destroy  such  inequalities  as  are  produced  by  worm 
casts,  or  other  accumulations  that  would  interfiDre  with  the  scythe,  the 
uniform  pressure  of  the  roller,  or  the  nnifiirm  smoothness  and  colour  of  the 
lawn.  The  scraping  and  rsking  are  best  performed  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
rolling  as  soon  after  rain  as  the  surfiioe  has  become  scmiewhat  dry.  Rolling 
dug  grounds  in  order  to  break  and  reduce  a  cloddy  surfiice,  or  to  press  in  snd 
cover  newly  sown  seeda^  can  only  be  perfi)nned  to  advantage  when  both  kSI 
and  weather  are  dry.  Beating^  which  in  many  cases  efiects  the  same  olject 
as  rolling,  is  also  most  effective  when  the  body  of  the  soil  is  moist  and  the 
surfiwedry ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  J2animifi^,andof  every  other  mode 
of  consolidirting  soils,  tur^  or  gravel. 

641.  Screening  or  Ufting  soiled  gravel  is  best  performed  when  these  mate- 
rials are  dry ;  but  excepting  for  sowing  seeds,  or  phmtiog  very  smaller  tender 
plants  or  cuttings^  sifted  soil  is  seldom  wanted,  it  being  found  that  pieces  of 
tur^  roots,  and  stones  in  soil  ave  usefiil  to  plaiuts,  as  forming  vacuities  forsir, 
or  for  accumulations  of  decaying  vegetable  matter;  or,  more  eqiecially  in  the 
case  of  freestone,  sources  of  moisture. 

542.  Other  bioure  on  the  eoU  are  either  not  peculiar  to  horticulture^  such 
as  picking,  shoveliing,  swee^mg,  inserting  stakes  by  perforators  (901);  or  they 
are  peculiar  to  particular  departments  of  gardening,  such  as  cuffing,  whichis 
a  nursery  labour,  forming  loam  edgings,  whidi  is  a  local  practice,  &o. 
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643.  Ckurden  labours  vMh  pkmts  may  be  redaoed  to  sowing,  cntting, 
dqii^ng,  mowing,  and  weeding ;  all  of  which  may  be  performed  at  most 
BfMwonis  and  during  moial  weather  as  well  as  dry.  In  the  first  three  of 
these  laboniB,  it  mnst  be  bome  in  mind  that  growing  trees  and  large  dirubs 
ahoold  not  be  deprired  of  their  branches  when  the  sap  is  rising  in  spring, 
on  aoconnt  of  the  loss  of  that  floid  which  would  be  sastained  at  that  season ; 
thai  wonnds  can  only  be  healed  over  when  made  dose  to  a  bad  or  shoot;  and 
that  the  heaUng  process  proceeds  from  the  albanmm  and  cambium,  and  not 
firom  the  baik.  For  the  operations  of  weeding  and  mowing  with  the  scythe, 
W€t  weather  is  preferable  to  dry ;  but  the  grass  requires  to  be  dry  when  the 
mowing  machine  is  employed.     Clipping  may  be  performed  in  wet  weather. 

644.  Sawing  is  the  most  conrenient  mode  of  separating  laige  branches, 
becsoae  it  effects  the  separation  with  less  labour  than  cutting  with  the  axe 
or  the  biU,  and  also  with  less  waste  of  wood.  In  sandng  off  large  branches, 
whether  close  to  the  trunk,  or  at  a  distance  from  it,  it  is  adyisedble  to  cut  a 
notch  in  the  under  side  of  the  branch,  or  to  enter  the  saw  for  a  few  inches  in 
depth  there,  and  in  the  same  plane  with  the  proposed  saw  cut,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  bark  finom  being  torn  down  when  the  branch  is  sawn  through 
and  dityps  off.  It  is  also  advisable  to  smooth  over  the  section  with  a  chisel 
or  knife,  in  order  that  it  may  not  retain  moisture;  and  to  cover  the  entire 
wound  with  a  cataplasm  of  some  sort,  or  with  putty,  or  with  paint,  in  order  to 
ezdude  the  air,  and  by  that  means  to  fedlitate  the  process  ci  healing. 

646.  Cutting  and  sawing  are  essentially  the  same  operation;  for  the 
common  saw  is  formed  of  a  series  of  wedges  cut  in  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate 
of  steel,  and  the  knife  only  differs  in  having  these  wedges  so  small  and  so 
dose  together  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;  the  asperities  pro- 
duced in  the  edge  of  the  knife  by  sharpening,  acting  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  teeth  of  the  saw.  The  blade  of  the  knife  thus  becomes  a  sawing  wedge. 
When  a  wedge  is  entered  and  equally  resisted  on  both  sides  of  the  body 
aepaiated,  they  are  equally  fractured ;  but  when  it  is  so  entered  that  the 
reaiatanoe  is  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the  fracture  will  be 
greatest  on  that  side  which  offers  the  least  resistance.  On  these  fects  are 
foonded  the  operation  of  cutting  liviag  plants,  whether  with  the  axe,  the 
biU,  ibe  dusel,  or  the  knife.  As  in  cutting  living  plants  a  smooth  unbruised 
section  will  less  interfere  with  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  more  eauly  healed  over  than  a  rough  one ;  hence,  in  all 
catting  or  amputating,  the  rough  or  fractured  section  ought  to  be  on  the 
part  amputated.  In  separating  a  branch,  or  cutting  through  a  stem,  with 
an  axe,  bill,  or  dusel,  this  result  is  effected  by  the  obliquity  of  the 
itiokea  of  the  instrument  to  the  direction  of  the  body  to  be  cut  through, 
and  with  a  kmfe  by  drawing  it  more  or  less  obliquely  across  the  shoot ; 
bat  principally  by  the  non-resistance  efiered  by  the  part  of  the  shoot  to 
be  cut  off.  Hence,  all  shoots  cut  fix)m  living  plants  ought  to  have  the  cut 
made  inan  outward  direction  from  the  stem  or  root  of  the  plant ;  because 
if  the  reverse  of  this  practice  were  adopted,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  plashing 
hedges,  the  fractured  section  would  be  left  on  the  plant.  Eveiy  cut  made  in 
a  lii^  plant  ought  to  be  suffidently  near  a  bud  or  a  dioot  to  be  healed 
over  by  its  influence,  and  the  section  made  should  never  be  more  oblique 
than  is  neoeaaary  to  secure  its  soandneas  and  smoothness.    In  general, 
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therefore,  the  aopantion  of  all  branchee  from  living  plants  ought  to  be 
made  by  catting  or  sawing  across  at  very  nearly  a  right  angle  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stem,  or  branch,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  more  rapidly 
healed  over  When  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  rule,  and  the  cut  is 
made  very  obliquely  to  the  line  of  the  shoot,  a  wedgelike  stomp  is  left 
pvotrading  beyond  the  bad  or  branch  as  in  fig.  164,  a,  which  never  can  be 
\  healed  over,  and  which,  consequently,  soon  decays,  and  dis- 

figures  and  injures  the  tree,  by  retaining  water  tani  briDg- 
,  ing  on  the  rot;  but  when  the  cut  is  inade  not  more  thsa 
the  thickness  cf  the  branch  above  the  bud  or  shoot,  and 
nearly  directly  across  as  at  6,  the  wound  is  healed  overoom- 
i  pletely  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  mast  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  distance  of  the  cat  above  the 
bud  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  poroeity  of  the 
^^hi^^^^i^tJtTba  ^<^  0^  *^®  shoot,  and  the  proportion  of  its  diameter  which 
bramehttitprifperfy,  IB  occupicd  by  the  pith ;  for  if  the  laspbeny  and  the  vine 
were  cut  dose  above  the  bud,  the  ^oot  would  diy  up  beyond  the  bud,  and 
prevent  it  from  developing  itself  Hence,  in  all  such  cases,  and  even 
sometimes  in  common  fruit-trees,  it  is  customary  to  make  the  first  cat  an 
inch  or  more  above  the  bud ;  and  when  the  shoot  has  grown  and  produced 
two  or  three  perfect  leaves,  to  cut  off  the  remaining  stump.  This  woald  be 
the  best  mode  in  every  case,  but  as  it  occasions  double  labour,  the  risk  of  its 
not  being  attended  to  induces  most  persons  to  cut  near  to  the  bud  at  once. 
For  the  pruning  of  all  branches,  or  the  cutting  over  of  all  stems  under  two 
inches  in  diameter,  the  pruning  shears  whidi  cut  nearly  directly  across, 
and  of  which  there  are  different  sizes  for  branches  of  different  degrees  of 
thickness,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  knife,  bill,  or  axe.  (See 
fig.  47,  p.  130.) 

546.  Clipping  in  gardening  is  chiefly  applied  to  hedges,  and  to  the  edgings 
of  walks  or  beds,  when  composed  of  dwuf  box  or  under  shrubs.  The  com- 
mon hedge  shears  differ  from  the  pruning  shears  in  crushing  the  shoot 
which  is  dipped,  on  both  sides  of  the  section  (see  p.  189),  and  hence  dipping 
is  not  a  desbtible  mode  of  pruning  plants  in  general ;  nor  from  the  want 
of  mechanical  power  are  the  common  hedge  shears  applicable  to  any  shoots, 
except  those  of  one,  or  at  most  two  years'  growth.  In  dipping  box  or 
other  edgings  which  are  in  a  straight  direction,  a  line  is  generally  stretched 
dose  alongside  the  box  at  the  height  to  which  it  is  to  be  dipped.  The 
top  of  the  edgmg  is  then  clipped  down  to  the  proper  height,  after  which  the 
line  is  taken  up,  and  stretched  along  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  edging ; 
and  the  width  of  the  top  being  determined  on,  the  aides  are  cut  accordingly, 
leaving  the  edging  somewhat  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  The 
height  and  width  of  edgings  vary  according  to  the  width  of  the  walks,  or 
beds,  and  the  taste  of  the  gardener ;  two  inches  wide  and  three  inches  high 
are  ordinary  proportions;  but  some  gardeners  prefer  having  their  edgings 
smaller,  as  less  likdy  to  harbour  vermin.  The  ordinary  time  for  dipping 
edgings  is  the  spring;  befi)re  the  shoots  of  the  season  are  made ;  but  many 
gardeners  prefer  waiting  till  the  shoots  have  been  completed,  and  clip  in 
June,  after  which  the  plants  put  out  one  or  two  leaves  at  the  points  of  most 
of  the  shootsL  whid^  tiius  obliterate  the  marks  of  the  shears  on  the  other 
leaves.  Witn  box  this  appears  to  be  deddedly  the  best  mode.  Where 
lines  of  edgmgs  are  not  straight,  they  are  of  course  dipped  by  the  eye 
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without  the  application  of  the  line ;  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  an  expert 
operator. 

547.  dipping  hedges  is  generally  performed  by  the  eye  without  the  aid  of 
the  line ;  but  in  the  case  of  architectural  hedges  in  gardens  laid  out  in  the 
geometrical  style,  both  the  line  and  the  plummet  are  occasionally  resorted 
to,  to  prove  the  exactness  of  the  work.  In  the  esse  of  lofty  hedges,  for 
example,  the  beech  and  hornbeam  hedges  at  Bramham  Park,  Yorkdiire, 
and  the  hoUy  hedge  at  Moredun,  near  Edinburgh,  scaffolding  is  requisite,  and 
this  is  adjusted  to  difierent  heights ;  the  operation  of  clipping  conunendng 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hedge,  and  being  continued  upwards  in  successive 
breadths,  much  in  the  same  way  that  mowing  is  perfonned  by  several  men 
following  one  another  at  regular  distances.  Hedges  are  generally  clipped  in 
the  summer  season ;  immediately  after  the  growth  of  the  year  has  been 
completed.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  instesd  of  the  hedge-shears, 
(fig.  46,  in  p.  139)  the  hedge-bill  (fig.  42,  in  p.  138)  is  used.  In  this  case, 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  which  form  the  surface  of  the  hedge  are  not  bruised 
as  in  clipping ;  and  hence  they  are  not  liable  to  rot,  or  to  produce  an  exu- 
berance of  small  shoots,  which,  from  the  greater  stimulus,  are  always  more 
abundant  from  a  fractured  section,  than  from  one  cut  smoothly  over.  That 
this  result  will  take  place  is  known  to  every  cottager  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  splitting  the  upper  ends  of  the  stumps  or  stems  from  which  cabbages 
or  other  kale  have  been  cut,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  sprouts. 
The  width  of  a  hedge  at  the  base  need  seldom  exceed  two  feet  in  gardens; 
but  where  a  strong  fence  is  required,  or  where  the  height  exceeds  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  three  feet  in  width  at  least,  will  be  required  at  the  base; 
for  the  closest  and  best  clothed  hedges  are  feimd  to  be  those  whose  sec- 
tion forms  the  sides  and  base  of  a  pyramid.  If  the  sides  are  perpendicular 
the  hedge  sometimes  gets  naked  at  ihe  bottom ;  but  if  is  wider  at  top  than 
at  bottom,  no  art  will  prevent  it  from  getting  every  year  more  naked,  till, 
at  last,  plashing,  or  olherwiae  securing  the  gaps,  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
then  its  beauty  as  a  live  fence  is  gone.  Another  advantage  is  gained  by 
sloping  the  sides  of  hedges,  and  that  is,  in  respect  of  keeping  them 
clean;  for  when  so  cut  the  twigs  at  bottom,  sharing  in  the  dews  and  light, 
thrive  and  grow  so  dose  to  the  ground  that  few  weeds  can  rise  below 
them.  Again,  in  fields,  the  uniformity  of  surface  which  can  be  maintained 
with  ease  in  hedges  cut  on  the  sloping  principle,  prevents  animals  from 
readily  attempting  to  leap  or  make  a  breach  in  them.  If  they  observe  the 
Kg/peaiamx  of  a  breach  they  make  towards  it,  and,  crowding  together  at  the 
spot,  the  fi)remost  is  "put  to  the  horn,"  if  he  attempts  to  turn  aWay.  Of 
two  evils  he  finds  it  perhaps  the  best  alternative  to  dash  forward  through 
the  hedge,  leaving  a|i  easier  passage  for  those  behind  him ;  some  of  them 
being  hurried  after  him  by  force,  and  others  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  If  a 
stone  fence  is  built  of  a  uniform  height,  a  have  will  not  readily  leap  over 
it  of  her  own  accord ;  but  if  the  wall  be  heightened  excepting  in  some  places, 
the  hare  will  attempt  these  apparently  more  easy  places  without  hesitation, 
and  certainly  without  being  aware  that  those  places  are  not  in  reality  lower 
than  they  were  formerly. 

648.  Mmwing^  like  cutting,  may  be  described  as  a  species  of  sawing ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  laborious  work  which  the  gardener  is  caUed  on  to 
perform ;  eveiy  muscle  of  the  human  frame  being  by  this  kind  of  labour 
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called  into  serere  action.  In  mowing  com  or  long  gran,  the  blade  of  the 
scythe  may  be  moved  along  in  a  direction  in  which  the  plane  of  the  blade 
fbnna  an  acute  ang^e  with  the  snx&oe  of  the  ground ;  hut  in  mowing  short 
graaa,  the  bhide  requires  to  be  kept  panllel  to  the  aurfiMse,  and,  when  the 
graaa  ia  kept  Teiy  ahort,  even  to  be  prcoBod  againat  it.  The  motion  requires 
to  be  rapid  and  uniform,  and  the  edge  of  the  acythe  to  be  kept  yeiy  duup  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  whetatone.  In  the  oaae  of  mowing  lawns  which 
contain  loattered  trees  and  shmba  without  any  dug  space  round  them,  the 
use  of  the  grMB-shears  ia  required  to  cut  the  grass  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  stems  and  branches.  (410  and  417.)  Mowing  is  chiefly  used  in 
lawns  and  pleasure-grounds,  to  keep  the  surfiu)es  of  grass  short,  smooth,  and 
green ;  but  it  is  also  employed  to  destroy  weeds  oa  grassy  suifaoes,  and  at 
the  hottom  of  pieces  of  water,  by  cutting  them  over,  as  soon  as  they  hare 
advanced  an  inch  or  two  in  height  in  the  spriqg,  and  repeating  the  opera- 
tion, with  every  trifling  increase  of  growth  during  the  season,  and  eveiy 
succeeding  one,  till  the  roots  cease  to  have  the  power  of  throwing  up  leaves. 
The  scythe  for  mowing  at  the  bottom  of  water  ought  to  have  an  iron  hsadle, 
in  order  that  it  may  pass  more  readily  through  the  water  from  its  small 
diameter,  and  sfaik  readily  from  its  weight ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  time  at  which  wc«ds  must  be  mown  is  not  when  they  are  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  surfooe  of  the  water,  but  every  time  that  they  are  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  river.  In  mowing  lawns,  the  mow- 
ing machine  (442.)  is  often  used  on  a  large  scale;  and  the  common 
hedge-shears  on  a  small  scale  for  shortening  the  grass  at  the  roots  of 
shrubs  or  trees,  which  the  mowing  machine  or  scythe  cannot  conveniently 
reach. 

549.  Weeding  is  simply  the  pulling  up  of  weeds,  or  any  plants  that  are 
out  of  place ;  and  it  is  generally  effected  by  the  hand,  more  or  less  aided  by 
weeding  implements  of  tlie  different  kinds  before  described  (400) ;  to  which 
we  may  add,  the  Guernsey  weeding  prong  (described  in  the  Gardener't 
Ckromcle^  vol.  i.  p.  66),  which  appears  well  adapted  for  preventing  stooping, 
and  the  touching  the  weeds  and  qrubbing  in  the  soil  with  the  fingers.  The 
head  of  this  implement  (fig.  165),  is  in  the  shape  of  a  daw  hammer;  with 
the  one  end  flattened  into  a  chisel,  an  inch  wide,  and  the  foriced  or  dawed 
end,  consisting  of  two  flat  A 
sharp  prongs  by  which                                                                   ...J) 

the  weeds  are  grubbed    ' ' '* '  Ai 

up  and  lifted  at  the  same  IJI 

time.  The  length  of  the  head  firom  the  extremity  of  the  chisel  end  to  that 
of  the  prong  end  is  nine  inches,  and  it  ia  attached  to  a  handle  five  feet  long. 
A  great  part  of  the  labour  of  weeding  may  in  most  gardens  be  performed  by 
women  and  children ;  and  it  will  not  only  be  Ughtimed,  but  their  hands  will 
be  kept  dean,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Guernsey  prong. 

550.  Other labaun  withphnU  might  be  enumerated,  butthey  are  either  such 
as  are  common  to  arboriculture,  agriculture,  and  other  arts,  or  bdong  more 
properly  to  garden  operations.  We  may,  however,  here  notice  splitting 
the  stodcs  or  roots  of  trees ;  as,  though  it  belongs  properly  to  the  forester,  it 
is  yet  a  labour  whidi  a  gsffdener  may  have  oocasionaUy  to  practise.  It  is 
effected  by  entering  a  wedge  always  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  wood.     This  wedge  must  be  struck  with  a  heavy  iron  hammer,  with  a 
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saflicient  force  to  overoome  the  inertia  of  the  mass  constitating  the  wedge. 
With  a  heavy  wedge  and  a  Ught  hammer  no  efibct  will  bo  produced; 
becaiue  the  impnlae  of  the  latter  has  not  aofficient  power  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  former. 

SncT.  II. — Operations  of  CuUure. 

Operations  of  garden  caltnre  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  props* 
gatiim,  rearing,  preservation,  and  amelioration. 

SuBSBcr.  I. — PropagaHon, 
551.  PlanU  are  propagate  either  by  seed,  or  by  division :  the  latter  mode 
iDcladiqg  cuttings,  joints,  leaves,  layers,  suckers,  slips,  budding,  grafting,  and 
inarching.  All  the  modes  of  propagation  by  division  are  founded  on  the 
principle— that  a  bud,  whether  visible  or  latent,  is  essentially  the  same 
SB  a  seed,  and  will  consequently  produce  a  plant ;  and  that,  as  there  is 
s  bud,  either  visible  or  in  an  embryo  state,  in  the  atil  of  every  leaf, 
it  fbllowR  that  for  every  leaf  a  plant  contains,  a  young  plant  may  be 
originated  by  art.  This,  however,  is  not  done  with  equal  ease  in  eveiy 
species,  and  peihaps  with  some  it  may  be  almost  impracticable;  but  it 
holds  good  with  the  great  majority  (^  plants,  and  may  therefore  safely 
be  laid  down  and  acted  on  as  a  gencasl  principle  (12,  114  to  116). 
There  is  an  important  difference  between  propagating  by  seed,  and 
propagating  by  any  of  the  other  modes  known  to  gardeners:  viz.,  that 
in  propagating  by  seed,  the  species  in  the  abstract  b  propagated,  while  in 
propagating  by  any  of  the  other  modes,  the  species  is  continued  with  the 
hsMts  of  the  individual  parent.  Thus,  a  shoot  taken  from  a  weeping  ash, 
and  grafted  on  a  common  ash,  will  produce  a  tree  like  the  parent;  while 
t  eeed  taken  from  a  weeping  ash  will  not  in  general  produce  a  weeping  plant, 
bat  an  upright  growing  one  like  the  spedes.  Nevertheless  this  does  not 
always  hold  good,  even  in  such  trees  as  the  weeping  ash,  and  the  weeping 
oak ;  and  it  does  not  hold  good  at  all  in  the  caae  of  trees  in  a  high  state 
of  euhnre,  such  as  fruit  trees ;  or  in  the  case  of  herbaceous  plants  in  a 
highly  artificial  state,  such  as  the  culinary  vegetables  of  our  gaodens,  and 
the  principal  agricultural  plants  of  our  ftrms.  The  weeping  ash  was  an 
accidental  sport  (16);  but  notwithstanding  this,  out  of  many  hundred 
plants  raised  from  seed  collected  from  a  weeping  tree  by  a  nurseiyman  at 
Beilm,  one  or  two  were  found  to  exhibit  the  weeping  characters  of  the 
parent;  and  when  we  consider  that  all  the  common  weeping  ash  trees  in 
Europe  have  been  propagated  frrom  one  tree^  that  at  GambUngay,  in  Cam* 
bridgeahire,  and  that  this  tree  is  a  female,  so  that  the  blossoms,  when  fertile 
•eeds  have  been  produced  must  have  beoi  ftcnndated  by  the  male  blossoms 
of  some  adjoining  common  ash,  the  small  proportion  of  weeping  plants 
nieed  is  not  surprising.  The  acorns  produced  by  a  celebrated  weeping  oak 
at  Moocas  Court,  in  Herefordshire*  prodnee  plants  almost  all  of  which 
hare  the  branches  drooping,  though  this  tree  is  not  fhrther  removed  from 
nature  than  the  weeping  ash,  both  having  been  found  accidentally  in  a  wild 
state.  The  stones  of  a  green-gage  plum,  and  the  seeds  of  a  golden  pippin 
i^le,  will  unquestionably  produce  plants,  many  of  which  will  bear  varieties 
of  the  green-gage  and  golden  pippin;  and  though  these  may  vary  from  the 
fruit  of  their  parents,  yet  they  will  not  vary  more  than  the  produce  of  a  wild- 
mg,  nch  as  a  crab  i^ple,  or  a  wild  plum,  wiU  sometimes  do  from  its  parent. 

B  2 
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The  seeds  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  cabbage,  peas,  wheat,  oats,  See.  ft  is 
well  known,  prodnoc  plants  in  all  respects  like  their  parents,  or  in  horticol- 
taral  language  ^  come  true."  The  seeds  of  trees,  however,  are  not  so  much  to 
be  depended  on,  as  those  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  especially  of  annuals,  in  a 
high  state  of  culture ;  for  a  kernel  ont  of  the  same  apple  which  produced  the 
Ribstone  pippin  produced  another  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  proved  little  better 
than  a  crab.  From  these  fiicts  we  consider  it  safe  for  the  gardener  to  adopt  it 
as  a  principle,  that  the  seeds  of  trees,  as  weU  as  of  herbaceous  plants,  will 
not  only  reproduce  the  species,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  also  the  variety ; 
though  we  cannot  depend  on  this  mode  for  reproducing  the  variety,  with 
the  same  certainty  as  we  can  on  propagation  by  division. 

(  1.  On  propagation  bjf  wed, 

562.  The  $eod  as  we  have  seen  (132),  is  of  a  mudlaginons  consistency 
when  young,  and  it  becomes  more  or  leas  solid  when  matured.  Before 
germination  can  take  place,  the  solid  part  of  the  seed  must  be  rendered 
again  mucilaginous,  and  soluble  in  water ;  and  this  is  effected  by  the  mois- 
ture and  heat  of  the  soil,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmoq>here.  The  absence 
of  light,  or  at  least,  of  much  light,  is  also  fiivouraUe  to  germiuation,  bnt 
not  essential  to  it;  for  though,  when  seeds  are  sown,  they  are  generally 
covered  in  pioportk>n  to  their  siae,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equal  d^;ree  of 
moisture,  and  to  keep  them  in  darkness,  we  also  sow  the  smaller  seeds,  such 
as  those  of  ferns  and  heaths,  on  the  snrfooe,  and  maintain  the  requisite 
moisture  by  means  of  a  dose  covering  of  glass,  only  moderating  the  light  by 
placing  them  in  the  shade.  That  the  want  of  moisture  prevents  the  germina^ 
tion  of  seeds,  though  every  other  requisite  should  be  present,  is  known  to 
every  gardener ;  and  Indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  pieserve  seeds  from  one  season  to  another,  since,  though  it  is  in  our  power 
to  keep  them  dry,  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  and 
heat.  That  the  want  of  air  has  an  efiect  in  preventing  the  germination  of  seeds 
is  proved  by  the  foUowing  experiment.  If  a  number  of  seeds  be  put  in  a 
bottle  with  from  ten  to  twenty  times  their  bulk  of  water,  and  all  communi- 
cation with  the  surrounding  atmosphere  be  cut  off,  so  that  the  water  may 
not  absorb  any  oxygen  from  it,  the  seeds  will  not  germinate,  though  placed 
in  a  temperature  suitable  for  germination ;  but  if  the  same  experiment  be 
repeated  with  a  proportionately  laiger  quantity  of  water,  the  seeds  will  find  in 
the  air  which  it  contains  suflBdent  oxygen  to  enable  them  to  germinate. 
{Gard,  Mag,  for  1841,  p.  482).  That  seeds  will  not  germinate  without 
the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  fiict  of 
self-sown  seeds  lying  in  the  soil  all  the  winter,  and  only  vegetating  when 
the  temperature  becomes  suffidently  high  in  the  spring. 

653.  Proeew  of  germination.  The  first  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  germinating  seed  is  seen  immediatdy  after  the  absorption  of  water, 
when  its  substance  becomes  softer,  often  assumes  a  greenish  tint,  and  tastes 
sweetish.  After  this  a  lengthening  of  the  radide  takes  place,  which 
receives  its  nourishment  from  tho  cotyledons^  or  the  albumen.  It  then 
penetrates  the  testa  or  husk,  through  the  micropylus,  (an  exceedinlgy 
amall  hole  in  the  husk  of  the  seed,  which  corresponds  with  the  point  of  the 
radide,)  and  ruptures  it  at  this  spot,  so  that  the  embryo  now  bursts  forth. 
The  young  plant  is  then  nourished  by  the  aliment  laid  up  in  the  ootyledona, 
•or  in  the  albumen  of  the  seed,  till  the  root  begins  to  branch.    Hence,  it 
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•ften  happens,  that  when  the  cotyledons  are  fleshy,  and  aie  destroyed  hy 
insects  or  othennse,  the  young  plants  are  irretrievably  lost.  As  soon  as  the 
testa  orimsk  becomes  soft  and  tender,  the  seed  absorbs  the  sorroonding  mois- 
tue,  and  generally  germinates  very  quickly.  If  it  be  not  too  old.  If  the  husk 
be,  on  the  contrary,  hard,  or,  as  in  many  cases,  stony,  the  moisture  penetrates 
only  through  the  micropy lus,  and  is  communicated  to  the  feculent  part  by  the 
root.  In  these  cases  the  seeds  lie  sometimes  very  long  in  the  ground  with- 
out germinating;  the  absorption  of  moisture  going  on,  in  general,  too  slowly 
to  effect  a  quick  and  strong  development,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
burst  those  firm  husks  or  shells  which  are  bound  together,  as  it  were,  by 
sutures.  These  seeds  are  often  lost  when  they  lie  for  many  years ;  and,  to 
make  sure  of  their  germination,  artificial  means  should  be  applied.  To 
cansea  rapid  germination  of  the  seeds  of  the  acada,  soaking  them  in  boiling 
water  has  been  applied  of  late  years  with  success ;  but,  in  genenJ,  this  is  a 
very  unsafe  means,  and  may  do  more  injuiy  than  good.  The  safest  and 
best  way  is  to  cut  or  file  the  hard  shell,  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  pene- 
trate at  one  spot  to  the  albumen  or  cotyledons.  From  this  spot  the  seed  imbibes 
the  requisite  quantity  of  air  and  moisture,  the  radicle  is  quickly  developed, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  swollen  tissue  within  it,  bursts  the  sutures  of  the 
husk.  In  tlus  way  many  hard-shelled  seeds  of  monocotyledonous  and 
dicotyledonous  plants,  such  as  canna,  pseonia,  acacia,  ^brus,  erythrina, 
caasia,  schotia,  guilandina,  adenanth^ra,  bauhinia,  and  cassalpinia,  have 
been  made  to  germinate  in  a  short  time,  mostly  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 
If  the  seeds  be  old,  they  should^  after  cutting,  be  laid  for  a  few  days  in 
lukewarm  rain-water,  and,  if  they  have  any  life  remaining,  this  will  sti- 
mulate it.  Something  similar  also  takes  place  with  seeds  which,  besides  the 
testa,  or  husk,  are  also  enclosed  in  a  pericazpinm,  or  outer-covering.  They 
lie  either  in  fours,  at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  hollow  cup,  as  in  the  labiatae  and 
boragineee;  or  they  are  single,  or  several,  surrounded  with  a  thick  fleshy 
cup,  as  in  many  species  of  the  rosacess ;  or  single,  or  in  twos,  covered  with  a 
dry  cop,  as  in  compdsitse,  umbellifersB,  and  their  allied  species.  Lastly,  in 
the  gramlnesB,  we  find  them  only  surrounded  with  the  pericarpium,  as  true 
esiyopses.  Many  of  these  germinate  as  easily  as  naked  seeds ;  but  this  depends, 
in  some  measure,  on  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  husk  to  absorb  water 
uk  a  natural  state.  We  find  seeds  hard  and  stony  only  among  the  ros^8», 
as  in  rosa,  prunus,  cotone^ster,  m^spilus,  cratn'gus,  &c.,  and  these  require 
catting  or  filing,  i£  intended  to  germinate  quickly.  The  remainder  are 
divided,  according  to  their  formation,  into  two  groups;  those  possessing 
albumen,  in  whid^  the  embryo  lies,  and  those  that  do  not.  This  division  is 
usefb],  for  the  cotyledons  always  imbibe  the  water  first  and  easiest,  whereas 
the  albumen  is  less  hygroscopic ;  and  hence  the  germination  of  those  seeds 
which  have  none,  but  whose  interior  is  entirely  filled  with  the  embryo  and 
its  cotyledons,  as  in  the  boraginess,  labiatss,  oompdsitae,  &c,  will  be  more 
easily  effected.  The  gnmmess  and  umbelliferae,  on  the  contrary,  possess 
aLbumen :  in  the  former,  the  embryo  lies  outside  of  the  albumen,  on  which 
account  they  easily  germinate ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  embryo  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  albumen,  for  which  reason,  with  the  exception  of  most 
uf  the  annual  or  biennial  sorts,  they  are  more  difficult  to  vegetate.  As 
these  seeds  cannot  be  cut  with  advantage,  it  is  usual  to  sow  them  late  in 
autumn,  with  other  difficult-growing  sorts;  so  that  when  the  universal 
period  of  germination  comes,  in  the  spring,  they  may  be  sufficiently  pene- 
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trated  with  moirtare.  This  method  ii  very  well  nited  fi>v  flowing  on  a 
kige  scale;  bat  as  the  seed  often  perishes  daring  the  winter,  and  the  earth 
becomes  aoddened,  or  thickly  ooTeved  with  moss,  the  prefemble  way  for 
valaable  seeds  which  are  to  be  raised  in  the  open  air,  is  to  sow  them  in  the 
spring,  after  they  have  been  soaked  for  some  days  prenoosly  in  warm  water 
{Rega  in  Gard.  Mag.  far  1841,  p.  486).  Seeds  that  are  to  be  raised  onder 
ghiss,  with  the  ud  of  artificial  heat,  may  be  sown  at  any  time. 

654.  The  period  necessary  to  complete  the  process  of  germination  Yaindem 
different  eeeds,  though  all  attendant  dicomstanoea  may  be  alike.  The 
grasses  generally  vegetate  most  npidly,  and  they  are  qoickly  followed  by 
some  of  the  crociferoos  and  legominoos  plants;  ombellifiBions  plants  are 
generally  idower,  and  rosaoeoos  plants  still  more  so.  Adanson  gires  the 
following  table  of  the  period  of  germination  in  several  seeds  tried  by  Mm- 
self  in  France. 


Wheat,  millet 1 

Strawberry  blite,  beua,  mmtaid,  kidney 

beanii  tumiptt  radishes,  and  rocket  3 

Lettuce,  and  aniseed      .        •         •     .  4 

Melon,  cQcnmber,  goard,  and  cress    •  5 
Hone  radish,  leek      .        .                  .6 

Barley 7 

Orache 8 


ParvlMie 9 

Cabbsce 10 

Hyssop 30 

Pwsley      ....  40  or  50 

Cow-wheat,  almond,  chettnnt,  peacb, 

and  peony  •         •    One  Yesi 

Rose,  hawthorn,  haiel,  nut  and 

cornel TwoYesn 


(Fam.  des  Planies^  vol.  I.  p.  84.) — ^The  same  anthor  found  that  the  seeds 
which  germinated  in  twelye  hours  in  an  ordinary  degree  of  heat,  migjit  be 
made  to  germinate  in  three  hours  by  expoeing  them  to  a  greater  degree  of 
heat ;  and  that  seeds  transported  fix^mthe  climate  of  Paris  to  that  of  Senegal, 
have  their  periods  of  gennlnation  accelerated  from  one  to  three  days.  On 
the  same  principle  seeds  transported  from  a  wanner  to  a  colder  climate 
hare  their  period  of  germination  protracted  tiU  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  is  raised  to  that  of  the  former.  The  seeds  of  annuals  generally  ger- 
minate quicker  and  with  mbre  certainty  than  those  of  perennial  phmts; 
and  they  generally  retain  their  power  of  germination  much  longer. 

665.  The  quantity  of  moisture  most  favourable  to  germination  must  depend 
on  TBrious  drcumstauces,  such  as  the  degree  of  heat  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, the  vital  power  of  the  seed,  and  the  nature  of  the  species.  The  seeds  of 
aquajtic  plants  vegetate  when  immersed  in  water,  and  the  plants  live,  and  attain 
maturity  in  that  element ;  but  those  of  land  plants,  though  they  will  vegetate  in 
water,  yet  if  the  plants  be  not  removed  immediately  after  germination,  they 
will  become  putrid  and  die.  In  general,  the  mont  fiivourable  degree  of  mois- 
ture for  newly  sown  seeds,  is  that  which  a  fiee  soil  holds  in  its  interstioefl. 
Clayey  soil  will  retain  too  much  moisture  for  delicate  seeds,  and  sand  too 
little ;  but  an  open  firee  loam  will  attract  and  retain  the  proper  quantity  for 
all  seeds,  excepting  those  which  are  very  smaU  and  very  delicate ;  and  for 
these  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  fine  sand,  will  retain  just  moirtore 
enough,  and  no  more.  With  all  delicate  seeds  it  is  better  rather  to  have  too 
little  moisture  than  too  much ;  and  with  all  seeds  whatever,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  preserve  the  degree  of  moisture  uniform.  For  this  purpose,  in 
the  open  garden,  newly  sown  delicate  seeds  are  shaded  or  covered  by  difierent 
means,  such  as  sowing  them  on  the  north  sides  of  hedges  or  walls,  inteipos- 
iDg  hurdles  placed  upright  or  horizontally,  between  the  sown  seeds  and  the 
sun,  covering  with  mats,  or  branches,  or  litter,  or,  in  the  case  of  veiy  small 
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seeds,  with  moss.  The  more  tender  kinds  are  also  sown  in  frames,  or  under 
hand  or  bell  f^aaaeBy  hy  which  eraporstion  is  prevented  or  checked,  and  a 
steady  degree  of  moisture  efiectually  maintained, 

656.  The  voter  requinietocause  oU  smds  to  geminaie  should  be  more  gradu- 
ally giyen  to  them,  than  that  given  to  vigorous  young  seeds;  because  the  power 
of  absorbing  water  in  M  seeds  is  not  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as 
their  power  of  decomposing  it.  When  old  seeds  are  placed  in  moist  soil,  they 
are  consequently  very  liable  to  rot ;  mere  especially,  if  the  temperature  be' 
not  somewhat  higher  than  new  seeds  of  the  same  species  usually  require. 
Hence,  old  seeds  should  be  sown  m  a  much  drier  soil  than  now  seeds,  and 
should  be  supplied  with  water  much  move  sparingly,  or  left  to  absorb  it  from 
the  atmosphere.  Very  old  seeds  wHl,  however,  sometimes  germinate 
quickly  by  being  steeped  for  some  days  in  warm  water ;  and  M.  Kegel  men- 
tions an  instance  of  this,  with  regard  to  some  very  old  seeds  of  Umbelliferae. 
In  the  botanic  garden  at  Bonn,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  four  pans  were  sown 
with  seeds,  frdi  ten  yean  old,  of  F6rula  tiogitana,  Z«.,  in  wldeh  the  embryo 
seemed  entirely  dried  up,  and  only  those  in  two  of  the  pans  were  previously 
soaked.  The  latter  sprang  up  all  together  in  firom  ten  to  twenty  days,  while 
of  those  in  the  other  pans,  which  were  left  for  trial,  only  a  few  plants  came 
up  in  <me  pan  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  rest  of  the  seed  having 
aU  ratted.--(6?anf.  Mag.  for  1841,  p.  485.) 

557.  The  d^th  to  which  a  oeed  U  buried  tnUtewU  has,  for  its  chief  object, 
the  maintenance  of  a  due  degree  ef  moisture,  but  another  purpose  is  to  exclude 
the  light,  and  to  give  the  friture  plant  a  better  hold  of  tiie  ground ;  though 
there  is  no  seed  whatever  that  will  not  v^tate  on  the  su^we,  if  that  sur- 
tace  be  kept  uniformly  moist  and  shaded.  It  may  be  assumed  that  every 
seed  will  vegetate  and  establish  itself  In  the  soil,  if  buried  to  its  own  thick- 
neoB ;  but  the  experience  of  gardeners  proves,  that  some  huge  seeds,  such  as 
leguminous  seeds,  nuts,  &c.,  make  better  pluits  when  buried  much  deeper. 

558.  The  degree  of  heat  tnoet  favourable  for  the  germination  ofeeedevoAy 
be  considered  as  that  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  parent  plants  ;  and, 
hence,  if  the  native  country  of  any  plant  is  known,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  seeds  will  germinate  best  in  the  temperaturo  of  the  spring,  or  growing 
season  of  that  country.  Some  seeds  of  cold  dimates,  such  as  those  of  the 
common  annual  grass,  duckweed,  groundsel,  &c.,  will  germinate  in  a  tem- 
perature little  above  the  freezing  point;  but,  in  general,  few  northern 
plants  will  germinate  under  40°,  and  the  most  fovourable  temperaturo  for 
germinating  Dr.  Lindley  states  to  be — for  the  seeds  of  cold  countries,  from 
50**  to  65°  ;  for  seeds  of  greenhouse  plants,  from  60  to  65° ;  and  for  seeds 
of  the  phmts  of  the  torrid  zone,  70°  to  80.  (  Theory  of  HorL^  p.  166).  It 
may  be  remarked  that  though  the  seeds  of  warm  countries  will  not  vegetate 
in  the  temperaturo  of  cold  countries,  yet  that  the  roverse  of  this  does  not 
hold  true,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  germination  of  British  weeds  in  our 
stoves ;  but  the  plants  thus  produced,  unless  immediately  removed  to  the 
open  air,  romain  weak  and  sickly. 

559.  TAe  degree  of  heat  whi4A  the  seeds  of  plants  will  endure  has  already 
been  slightly  noticed.  Certain  leguminous  seeds,  as  those  of  some  acacias, 
may  be  subjected  to  the  boiling  point  for  a  few  minutes  without  injury  ; 
others  may  be  allowed  to  steep  and  cool  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water 
heated  to  200°.  The  seeds  of  Acdcia  Lophantha  were  subjected  to  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  the  plants  raised  from  them  were  exhibited  before 
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the  Hortieultnnl  Society,  some  yean  ago,  by  Mr.  Palmer  of  Bromley,  Kent 
Measn.  Edwards  and  Colin  found  that  wheat,  bailey,  and  zye  coald  genniiiatc 
between  44"*  and  46® ;  that  they  were  killed  by  remaining  three  days  m  water 
at  the  temperature  of  96* ;  that  in  sand  and  earth,  at  104^,  they  lived  for  a 
considerable  time ;  but  that  at  IIS^  most  of  them  perished ;  and  that  at  122^ 
all  of  them  perished ;  but  it  was  found  that  a  higher  temperature  could  be 
borne  by  thm  and  other  seeds  for  a  shorter  time.  At  143°,  in  vi^ur,  wheat, 
barley,  kidney-beans,  and  flax  retained  their  vitality  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  in  dry  air  these  seeds  sustained  no  injury  at  167® ;  but  in  Ti^ponr,  at 
this  temperature,  they  all  perished.  Dr.  Lindley  mentions  the  very  remark- 
able case  of  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  a  xaspberxy,  which  had  been 
picked  firom  a  jar  of  jam,  and  which,  consequently,  must  have  been  subjected 
to  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  of  the  syrup,  which  is  29(f . 

660.  The  degree  ofcMyahkh  eeede  will  endure  difim  according  to  the  spedes, 
their  native  country,  and  their  condition  in  respect  to  moisture.  Dry  seeds 
stand  so  high  a  degree  of  cold,  that  even  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  frigid 
zone  does  not  injure  them;  but  if  they  have  imbibed  any  moisture  they  freese 
according  to  the  degree  of  growth  which  may  have  been  excited,  and  the 
degree  of  cold  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  native  aone. 

661.  Atmoipherie  atr,  as  we  have  seen  (102),  is  as  necessary  to  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds  as  moisture  and  heat ;  and  this  is  the  principal  cause  why 
seeds  buried  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  soil  do  not  Tegetate.  It  also  affords 
a  reason  for  having  the  surfiue  of  the  soil,  in  which  seeds  are  sown,  porous, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmoq>here,  and  to  rain-water,  whidi  con- 
tains more  air  than  the  water  of  wells.  Hence  the  rapidity  with  which  seeds 
spring  up  in  the  open  ground  after  the  first  warm  spring  showers.  Hence, 
also,  the  propriety  of  giving  fresh  air  to  hot-beds,  and  to  hand  and  beUglaases 
covering  sown  seeds,  even  though  they  have  not  come  up.  Old  seeds  are 
found  to  germinate  sooner  in  pure  oxygen  than  in  atmospheric  air :  donbtlen, 
because  less  effbriB  are  required  by  the  vital  powers  of  the  seed  to  amimilate 
the  oxygen  with  its  carbon,  so  as  to  form  carbonio  add. 

662.  The  influenee  of  Kght  on  the  germination  of  seeds  has  been  already 
alluded  to  (662).  Bright  light  is  found  to  be  universally  unfiivoorable ; 
because  it  has  a  tendency  to  decompose  carbonic  add,  and  fix  carbon; 
whereas,  as  we  have  seen  (663),  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  germination 
is  to  render  carbon  mncilaginous  and  soluble  in  water,  so  to  change  it  into 
carbonic  add.  Light,  therefore,  ought  to  be  exduded  from  all  seeds  which 
it  is  wished  should  germinate  freely. 

663.  Accelerating  the  germination  qf  eeede.  In  ordinary  practice  this  is 
chiefly  effected  by  the  application  of  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  as  by  placing 
pots  of  sown  seeds  in  hot-beds,  or  by  immersing  seeds  in  tepid  water,  or  by 
catting  or  paring  nuts,  or  gently  fermenting  them  in  heaps  of  sawdust,  as  is 
done  with  chestnuts,  walnuts,  aooms,  almonds,  &c.,  by  the  Paris  nursery- 
men. On  a  large  scale,  both  in  the  field  and  the  garden,  the  most  common 
resource  is  steeping  in  warm  water  for  a  fisw  hours,  which  is  found  to  bring 
up  the  seeds  of  barley,  turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  onions^  &c.,  when  the  soU  in 
which  they  are  sown  ia  very  dry,  much  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
cose ;  this  is  found  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  prey  to  insects  or  birds. 
The  sowing  of  some  seeds  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe  has  also  been  found 
to  promote  their  early  vegetation;  but  the  experience  of  gardeners  in  this 
mode  of  acit'leration  is  at  present  very  limited. 
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564.  Various  experimenU  have  been  made  to  aeceleraU  germinaiion  with 
difierent  degrees  of  sacoesB.  These  aU  proceed  on  the  principle  that  germi- 
nation cannot  take  phioe  until  the  carbon  of  the  seed  is  changed  into  carbonic 
acid ;  and  as  this  can  only  be  done  by  extraordinary  sapplies  of  oxygen,  the 
agents  employed  are  such  as  hare  the  power  of  supplying  that  substance  in  • 
greater  abundance  than' water  or  air^  ftom  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
staocesy  the  plant  obtams  it  by  decomposition.  Humboldt  was  the  first  to 
observe  that  watering  with  chlorine  induced  speedy  germination ;  and,  as, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Groppert,  iodine  and  bronune,  in  conjunction 
with  hydrogen,  produce  a  similar  effect,  it  appears  that  both  these  matters,  as 
weU  aa  the  oxalic  and  other  acids  frequently  applied  for  that  purpose,  hasten 
the  process  of  assimilation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  these  substances 
accelerate  gennination ;  but  to  the  practical  gardener  they  must  be  considered 
as  experiments  unfit  for  general  practice,  for  the  young  plants  thus  called 
into  existence  most  frequently  become  sickly  through  the  excitement,  and 
die  offi  which  cannot  surprise  us,  as  the  same  effect  is  seen  when  plants  of 
cold  dimates  are  reared  too  warmly,  and  are  not  placed  in  a  cooler  situation 
after  germination.  Dr.  Lindley,  liter  quoting;  the  oxperiments  of  Mr.  Otto 
of  Berlin,  who,  by  employing  oxalic  acid,  made  seeds  germinate  which  were 
from  twenty  to  forty  years  old,  and  the  statement  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  that  he 
had  found  a  like  advantage  from  the  use  of  this  acid  (see  the  details  in 
Gard.  Jlfa^.,yiii.,  196  and  x.,  368,  453),  makes  the  following  remark,  appli- 
cable also  to  the  employment  of  a  diluted  solution  of  chlorine,  as  tried  by 
Humboldt : — Theoretically  it  would  seem  that  the  effiscts  described  ought  to 
be  produced,  but  general  experience  does  not  confirm  them ;  and  it  may  be 
conceived  that  the  rapid  abstraction  of  carbon,  by  the  presence  of  an  unna- 
turally laige  quantity  of  oxygen,  may  produce  e£Pects  as  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  seed,  as  the  too  slow  destruction  of  carbon  in  consequence  of  the 
languor  of  the  vital  principle.     (Theorpy  ^o.,  p.  l74.) 

665.  EieeiricUy  and  aikaliee  as  stkntUants  to  vegetaiunu  ^^  It  has  been 
anertained,"  Mr.  Lymbum  observes,  ^  that  electricity  is  connected  with  all 
transformations  or  changes  of  organic  substances,  either  as  cause  or  efiect ;  ' 
when  electricity  is  present^  it  accelerates  or  causes  chemical  decomposition  ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  when  chemical  decomposition  takes  place, 
electricity  b  always  developed ;  though,  perhaps,  hi  most  instances,  it  is 
absorbed  again  by  the  new  state  of  the  compound.  M.  Maltuen,  in  experi* 
ments  made  some  yean  ago  with  seeds,  found  that  they  germinated  much 
sooner  at  the  negative  or  alkaline  pole  of  a  galvanic  batteiy,  than  at  the 
positive  or  acid  pole ;  and,  following  up  these  discoveries  by  enclosing  seeds 
in  phials  of  alkalies  and  adds,  he  found  tiiey  germinated  quickly  in  the  former, 
.and  with  difficulty,  or  sometimes  not  at  all,  in  the  latter.  Connected  with 
the  same  subject  are  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Homer,  on  the  difierentiy 
coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum ;  the  violet  or  deoxidising  end  produces  a 
chemical  effect,  similar  to  the  negative  or  alkaline  pole,  and  the  red  end  pro- 
duces the  oppofdte  or  acid  effect,  by  the  retention  of  the  oxygen.  Guided  by 
these  theoretical  opinions,  I  was  induced  to  try  their  effects  on  some  very  old 
^ruce  fir  seed  in  1836,  which  had  been  three  years  out  of  the  cone ;  the  year 
before,  1B35,  some  of  the  same  seed  did  not  produce  one-sixth  part  of  a  crop, 
and  I  had  good  reason  to  suppose  it  would  be  worse  the  next.  The  year  before, 
when  the  seed  was  damped  to  accelerate  germination,  it  had  a  musty  fungous 
smell ;  and  the  seed  leaves  came  up  yellow,  and,  hanging  by  the  ends  in  the 
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gnmnd,  had  art  stMogtti  to  fireo  thenuelfet  firom  the  aoiL  In  1890,  how- 
ever,  aftor  beiqg  damped,  I  added  quicklime  in  the  atale  of  powder,  wbiofa, 
beetdea  fdmiahipg  an  alkali,  haa  a  gxeat  affinity  lor  oariionic  aoid,  which  it 
neoemaiy  to  be  extxaoted  ttoai  the  ataioh  before  it  can  be  made  adlnble,  and 
wluch  ptodnoes  heat  bj  concentmtioa  of  the  osygea  and  carbon  when  being 
eztncted.  Alter  the  seed  waa  thoionghly  damped,  I  sprinkled  it  with  the 
powder  of  Ume,  and  kept  it  dam^  by  the  use  of  a  watering^pan,  lor  ten  or 
twelve  d^ys ;  at  the  end  td  which  time  it  had  awelkd  off  plump,  and.  had  all 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  sogar  fozmad  in  healthy  seed  when  malted  in  this  way : 
and,  when  deposited  in  the  ground,  it  was  not  long  in  poahiog  up  its  seed 
leavea,  aa  healthy,  vpxjght,  and  daric  green  in  the  cokmr,  aa  the  first  year  it 
was  sown;  and  the  aeedliog  plants  were  stroqg  and  healthy.  The  wasons 
why  I  preferred  lime  were,  ita  cheapness,  and  the  affinity  of  quicklime  for 
oarbonio  add :  as  to  its  alkaline  properties,  soda  is  much  more  poweiiiil,bat 
liaoe  seemed  to  be  that  which  had  produced  most  effect  in  the  ei^eriiMnto 
of  M.  Payen  and  others  on  the  same  subject  The  seed  must  be  oarefoUy 
kept  damp  till  sown,  as  the  diy  powder  is  ^  to  corrode;  and  seeds  do  not 
suit  well  to  have  their  dormant  poweia  brought  into  action  without  being 
postained,  which,  if  for  forward  and  severely  checked,  may  destroy  life  alto- 
gether. Since  I  experimented  as  above  on  tho^ruce  fir  seed,  I  have  not  hod 
any  other  seed  80  long  kept  to  make  trial  of;  I  have,  however,  tried  lime  on 
magnolias  and  other  weak-growing  seeds  difficult  to  start,  and  found  them  to 
germinate  sooner,  and  make  stronger  plants  than  uanaL  Some  others  who 
have  tried  it  have  also  found  it  of  benefit.  It  is  to  seeds  contmning  their 
albumen  principally  in  the  form  of  starch,  that  it  will  be  of  most  benefit; 
and  to  those  which  have  been  hurt  by  long  keeping  dry,  or  being  exposed  to 
great  heat :  those  which  have  been  spoiled  by  dampneas  have  their  fi)od  de- 
composed and  spoiled.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to  say  how  for  the  drying  csnbe 
endured  without  being  prejudicial,  and  when  the  organised  tissue,  the  seat  of 
life,  may  have  its  powers  of  resuming  vital  activity  so  fiir  trenched  ones  to 
be  oonsidered  dead.  After  this  has  taken  place,  any  stimulua  that  can  be 
applied  can  only  hasten  consumption,  as  the  vital  force  which  should  preside 
over  and  direct  the  chemical  force  has  fled." — (Gard.  Mag.  for  1841,  p.  620.) 

6^.  The  length  i^  time  during  Mfhiek  eeede  retain  their  mtaUtg  varies  ex- 
ec edingly  in  different  species;  and  the  diffiereooe  in  this  respect, eren  in  the 
plants  in  common  cultivation,  as  every  seedmian  knowB^  is  very  oonoiderBble. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  seeds  of  annnal  plants  not  only  germinate  in  general 
quicker  and  with  more  certamty  than  those  of  perennials,  but,  also,  that 
tiiey  retain  their  power  of  gemunation  much  longer.  The  greater  part  of 
the  seeds  of  perennial  plants  and  tiees^  when  vreil  kept,  preserve  their  germi- 
nating powers  for  a  long  time ;  wldle  certain  oily  seeds,  like  those  of 
dictamus,  magnolia,  and  myristica,  ^c,  decay  soon  after  ripening.  Melon 
seeds  have  been  known  to  retain  their  vitality  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
liidney-beans  for  a  century,  and  the  seeds  of  the  sensitive-plant  upwards  of 
sixty  years. 

667.  The  length  of  time  thai  eeetU  witt  He  inthe  ground  wUhma  growingy 
is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  difference  in  their  retention  of  vitality. 
Many  seeds,  which,  when  sown  in  spriqg,  come  up  soon  afterwards,  vrill  not 
Qome  up  the  same  year  if  sown  in  autumn.  This  is  the  case  with  many 
common  annuals,  which  when  sown  immediately  after  ripening  either  do 
not  come  up  at  all  that  year,  or  come  up  sparingly  and  sickly.    In  May 
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1838,  Ai.  Begel,  of  Berlin,  gathered  seeds  of  Didba  prae'ooi^  and  sowed  them 
in  pots  which  weie  kept  in  a  cold  pit.  Only  two  plants  came  up  that  year, 
of  Teiy  stunted  growth,  and  they  never  attained  sufficient  strength  to 
fluwer;  while  next  spring  the  remaining  seeds  came  np  yery  thick  and 
strong,  and  flowered  in  the  space  of  four  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
seeds  of  the  greater  portion  c^  biennial  plants,  if  sown  immediately  after 
ripening,  come  up  £reely,  beoome  strong  pLmts  before  winter,  and  flower 
the  following  year.  This  is  also  the  case  with  a  great  number  of  annual 
plants,  especially  those  of  California,  which  in  their  native  country  spring 
up  before  winter,  and  are  preserved  through  that  season  by  a  covering  of 
snow.  The  seeds  of  cratngus,  mespilus,  ilex,  prunus,  cerasus^  and  some 
others,  if  sown  immediately  after  being  gathered,  wiU  in  part  come  up  the 
following  spring,  but  chiefly  in  the  second  spring,  though  some  will  not 
germinate  till  the  third  or  fourth  season.  If  these  seeds,  instead  d  being 
sown  immediately  after  gathering,  are  dried  and  sown  the  same  autumn, 
none  will  come  up  till  the  spring  of  the  second  year.  This  holds  good  also 
with  the  seeds  of  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  daphne,  ribes,  mbus,  rosa,  potentilla,  berberis^  psBonia,  &c. 
Bt  CandoUe  mentions  a  sowing  of  tobacco  which  continued  to  send  up 
plants  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  crop  eveiy  year  for  ten  years.  It  is 
a  common  occurrence  to  find  plants,  espedally  annuals,  springing  up  in 
ground  newly  brought  into  cultivation,  after  it  had  been  used  many  years 
for  other  purposes.  Thus,  a  field  of  grass,  that  was  ploughed  up  near 
Donkeld,  in  Scotland,  after  a  period  of  fourteen  years  in  turi;  yielded  a  con- 
siderable crop  of  black  oats  without  sowing.  Mustard-seed  has  sprung  up 
in  the  foxn  lands,  which  must  have  1^  there  upwards  of  a  century ;  and 
white  dover,  it  is  well  known  to  every  agiiciQturist,  springs  up,  on  the 
application  of  lime  in  soils,  where  it  had  not  been  before  seen  in  the  memory 
ii  man.  In  pulling  down  old  buildings,  seeds  capable  of  germinating  have 
been  found  in  the  clay  used  as  mortar.  The  seed  of  Veronica  hedemefolia, 
L.,  after  heavy  rains,  has  been  known  to  spring  up  on  the  surface  of  fields, 
where  previously  no  trace  of  that  plant  was  to  be  found.  At  Gottingen,  M. 
R^l  found  Al^e  Seget^Us,  L,  come  up  in  great  profusion,  which  had  not 
beat  found  there  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  ako  found  Rumex  man- 
timus,  X.,  and  C^perus  fuscuS)  Zr.,  thi^y  overspreading  the  bottom  of  a 
pond  that  had  been  dried  the  year  before^no  trace  of  these  plants  being 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  pond  having,  for  many  years, 
been  kept  full  of  water  {Gard.  Mag.  for  1841,  p.  480). 

568.  The  getuon  for  sowing  seeds  is,  in  nature,  when  they  are  ripe,  but 
in  artificial  culture  it  varies  according  to  the  object  in  view.  The  spring, 
however,  is  the  most  fovourable  period  for  germination,  because  at  this 
season  the  vegetable  kingdom  awakens  firom  the  sleep  of  nature.  Seeds 
removed  from  foreign  countries,  and  also  the  seeds  of  any  rare  indigenous 
plant,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  or  gathered,  in  a  soil 
and  situation  fovourable  for  germination  and  growth.  For  a  succession  of 
erops  of  annual  culinary  plants,  or  annual  flowers,  the  gardener  sows  at 
different  periods ;  and  in  the  case  of  biennial  plants,  he  sows  in  the  autumn. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  6.  Gordon,  of 
the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  upon  raising  plants  firom  seed : — ^  All  seeds  from 
North  America  and  Califbmia  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as 
ripe ;  to  defer  the  sowing  them  till  the  spring  may  in  all  cases  be  disadvan- 
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tageona,  excepting  the  case  of  annuals;  that  Mexican  and  Chilian  seeds 
succeed  best  if  sown  in  spring ;  that  with  regard  to  Europe,  and  the  north 
of  India,  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  sown  in  the  autunm,  and  A«n«^U  or 
perennials  in  the  spring ;  that  all  seeds,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be  sown  in 
dry  soil,  and  not  watered  till  they  begin  to  Tegetate;  in  the  case  of  old  or 
sickly  seeds,  to  water  them  at  the  time  of  sowing  is  .to  ensure  their  destruc- 
tion by  rotting;  that  shading  is  to  be  preferred  to  watering;  and  that  one  of 
the  b^  constructions  for  the  purpose  is  a  pit  glazed  with  double  sashes  like 
one  in  the  Society's  Garden;  finally,  that  all  seedlings  should  be  potted  or 
transpknted  as  soon  as  possible,  except  bulbs  {PneeetUngt  of  tbs  Hart,  Soc. 
far  1840,  p.  176). 

669.  TTie  nwehanieal  proeeit  of  90wing  u  very  wnaple ;  whether  the  seeds 
are  sown  broad-cast,  that  is,  ^Ustributed  equally  over  an  even  sur&ce,  or 
deposited  in  drills  or  regular  furrows,  they  are  delivered  fiN>m  the  hand,  and 
not,  as  in  agriculture,  &om  sowing  machines.  Some  rough  seeds,  such  as 
those  of  the  carrot,  are  mixed  with  sawdust  or  sand,  to  separate  them  so 
that  they  may  drop  singly,  and  other  veiy  small  seeds,  such  as  those  of 
rhododendrons,  and  other  ericacea,  are  mixed  with  fine  sand  to  prevent  them 
from  fisdling  too  thickly.  The  smallest  seeds  of  all,  such  as  those  of  the 
fisms,  and  of  some  of  the  hardy  orchidesB,  are  sown  on  the  sur&oe  of  pots  or 
pans  filled  with  well  drained  peat  and  sand,  and  placed  in  a  shady  place 
and  covered  with  g^ass.  American  tree  seeds  of  small  size  are  generally 
sown  in  pans  or  boxes  as  soon  as  received,  and  kept  under  glaas  in  a  cold 
pit,  and  shaded  during  sunshine  till  they  vegetate.  Cape  and  Australian 
seeds,  and  in  general  all  seeds  from  warm  climates,  are  sown  as  soon  as 
received  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand,  and  placed  in  a  temperature 
similar  to  that  of  the  growing  season  in  the  country  they  came  from. 

670.  Sowing  ieeds  in  powdered  tkarootU  has  been  tried  in  .the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Munich  with  extraordinary  success.  Seeds  of  cucumbers  and 
melons  sown  in  it  germinated  one  day  sooner  than  others  sown  in  soil, 
and  plunged  in  the  same  hotbed ;  becoming  strong  plants,  whUe  the  othen 
remained  comparatively  stationary.  Ferns  sown  on  the  sur£u)e  of  fine  sifted 
charcoal,  germinate  quickly  and  vigorously ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable, 
that  this  material  may  be  found  as  useful  in  exciting  seeds  difficult  to  ger- 
minate, as  it  is  in  rooting  cuttings  difficult  to  strike. 

671.  Sowing  eeede  in  enow.  This  practice  originated  at  Munich  five  or 
six  years  ago,  and  the  following  account  of  it  was  given  by  M.  Lucas  in  the 
Garten  Zeitung  for  1841,  and  translated  in  the  Gardener  e  Magaatine  for 
the  same  year  :*-^'  For  five  years  past  I  have  been  very  successful  in  sowing 
seeds' in  snow  that  are  considered  difficult  to  germinate;  such  as  the  follow- 
ing alpine  plants :  genti&na,  randnculus,  anem6ne,  &c ;  and  in  this  manner 
I  raised  several  hundred  young  gentianas  in  Messrs.  Hague's  establishment 
at  Erfurt  In  our  gardens  in  the  north  of  Germany,  it  is  a  well-known 
practice  to  sow  the  auricula  in  snow,  and  this  spring  the  idea  struck  me  of 
making  the  same  trial  with  exotic  seeds,  which  are  generally  more  difficult 
to  germinate ;  I  therefore  sowed  a  few  of  the  seeds  of  New  Holland  plants, 
principally  of  the  papilionaceous  and  mimosa  kinds,  also  erica,  rhodoraoese, 
cactaoesB,  cucurbitacese,  &c.,  all  of  the  most  distinct  fiunilies.  I  filled  the 
pots  with  earth  the  most  suitable  to  each  kind  of  plant;  I  then  put  a  layer  of 
snow,  then  the  seed,  and  covered  it  with  another  layer  of  snow.  I  set  them 
iu  a  box  covered  with  glass,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  houses  at  a  tempers- 
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tore  of  from  60^  to  65"*  Fahr.,  in  which  the  snow  melted^  I  was  not  deceived 
m  my  expectations;  some  acadas,  such  as  A*  subcoerulea  and  A,  Cimning- 
hami,  and  seveial  manimillariaa,  such  as  Mi  uncinata,  genninated  in  the 
conne  of  two  days.  These  seeds  not  only  germinated  well,  but  in  rapidity 
sDipassed  my  expectations ;  and  I  even  suooeeded  in  raising  crotalaria  pur- 
purea in  this  manner,  wMch  I  had  never  been  able  to  do  before  by  any 
other  method.  When  the  snow  had  melted  on  the  latter,  I  did  not  ooYer 
the  seed  with  a  little  sandy  earth  as  I  had  done  with  the  others,  but  waited 
till  the  germ  had  fiurly  made  its  appearance,  when  I  put  the  sand  on ;  and, 
finrni  the  sucoess  of  both,  I  consider  the  practice  is  established  as  generally 
useful.  When  newly  £Edlen  snow  is  not  to  be  had,  that  which  is  frozen  in 
ioe-oeUars,  and  easily  preserved  till  the  month  of  June,  will  do  equally  well." 
{Gard.  Mag.  ibr  1841,  p.  303. ) 

572.  The  ducoveries  daUy  making  in  ehemieal  scieneey  promise  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  germination  of  seeds;  but  as  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
matured,  and  as  much  is  expected  fix>m  Liebig's  edition  of  Turner  a 
ChenMry^  not  yet  published,  we  have  deferred  giving  an  epitome  of  the 
new  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  germination,  till  the  preparation  of  our 
Appendix. 

§  2, — On  Propagation  hy  Cuitingg. 

573^  A  cutting  is  a  portion  of  a  shoot  containing  either  leaf-buds,  or  leaves 
in  the  axila  of  which  buds  may  be  produced.  It  must  at  least  be  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  have  two  buds  or  two  joints — one  at  the  lower  extremity  to 
produce  roota,  and  another  at  the  upper  end  to  produce  a  shoot.  A  portion 
of  a  stem  with  only  one  bud  is  not  considered  a  cutting,  but  is  techni- 
cally an  eye  or  joint.  Though  propagation  by  cuttings  is  the  most 
geaeral  of  any  of  the  artificial  modes,  yet  it  is  not  applicable  to  stem-* 
len  plants,  such  as  the  Primula  family,  nor  to  the  greater  number  of 
monocotyledons,  which  are  chiefly  bulbous  plants,  without  leafy  stems.  It 
18  applicable,  however,  to  all  woody  plants,  and  to  all  herbaceous  plants 
which  send  up  stems  bearing  leaves ;  and  it  is  the  principal  mode  of  propa* 
gation  employed  with  woody  plants  kept  in  pots  under  glass.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  state  that  the  cause  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  analogy 
between  a  cutting  and  a  seed ;  the  bud  being  the  embryo  plant,  and  the 
albumuxn  of  the  cutting  contakiing  the  nutriment  which  is  to  support  the 
development  of  the  bud,  till  it  has  formed  roots  sufficient  to  absorb  nutii- 
ment  fiom  the  soiL  The  roots  formed  by  the  cuttings  are  protruded  from 
the  section  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  are,  in  foot,  a  continuation  of  the 
albumooa  process,  which,  had  the  cutting  not  been  separated  from  the  phmt, 
would  have  been  employed  in  adding  to  its  young  wood  and  inner  bark. 
Every  catting  must  either  contain  a  stock  of  alimentary  mattep  in  its  albur- 
num, as  in  the  case  of  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  without  leaves,  or  it  must 
contain  healthy  leaves,  capable  of  elaborating  alimentaiy  matter  from  the 
moisture  absorbed  fiom  the  soil  joined  to  the  albumous  matter  already  in  the 
cutting.  All  cuttings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  those  made  and  planted 
when  the  plant  is  without  its  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  gooseberry 
or  the  willow ;  and  those  made  of  shoots  with  the  leaves  on,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  evergreens  and  of  many  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  the  geranium,  the 
fuchsia,  heaths,  &c.  In  both  cases  the  cutting,  after  being  planted,  is  excited 
by  heat,  and  supported  by  the  moisture  absorbed  from  the  soiL  In  the  case  of 
the  leafless  cutting  the  buds  are  swelled,  and  in  proportion  as  they  develop 
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fheir  leaves,  niota  are  protraded  from  the  lower  end  of  the  catting,  jost  as  the 
ndide  is  protruded  from  a  seed ;  while  the  moistim  absoihed  hy  thecattingt 
with  the  leaves  on  enaUea  the  leaves  to  eontinne  peifenning  their  fonetioiiB 
and  ultimately  to  send  down  oxganinble  matter  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cat* 
ting,  whidi  sooner  or  later  protrudes  from  it  in  the  ibrm  of  roots.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  this  process,  tiie  oiganiable  mattto  in  many  species  fint  appears  si 
a  callosity  on  the  lower  end  of  the  cutdng,  sometimes  obyeiing  only  that 
portion  of  it  from  iHiich  the  roots  aro  protruded,  viz.,  hetween  the  ba^and 
Uiewood,  as  is  often  seen  In  theenttings  ef  roses  and  goosehenies,  and  some- 
times covering  the  entiro  section,  as  In  cuttings  of  geranioms  and  fochflas. 
Thongfa  by  theory  all  leafy-stemmed  plants  may  be  propagated  by  cat- 
tings,  yet  in  practice  this  is  Ibund  very  diffioiilt  to  effect  with  some  specieS) 
and  with  a  few  that  mode  of  propagation  has  never  yet  been  accomplished;  bot 
this  applies  to  so  very  few,  that  the  exception  hudly  merits  notice.  Indeed 
Boch  is  the  r^dly  Increasing  skill  in  gardeners,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
there  will  probably  be  no  exceptions  whatever.  The  German  gardenetB 
have  lately  rooted  cuttings  In  ehareoal  which  could  never  be  rooted  before 
by  any  means. — (See  Qard.  Mag,  fir  1841.) 

574.  Selecting  planUfrom  tDhich  the  cfUtinga  are  to  be  taken^ — ^Eveiy  plsnt 
from  which  cuttings  aro  taken  ought  to  be  healthy,  because  in  a  disessed 
state  the  cutting  cannot  perform  the  functions  necessary  to  produce  roots ; 
and  besides,  excepting  In  the  case  of  vari^ted  plants  and  a  few  others,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  propagate  dinasa.  It  w  found  from  experience,  that  cat- 
tings  taken  from  the  lower  brandies  of  plants  which  aro  near  the  soil,  root 
more  readily  than  such  as  aro  near  the  summit  of  the  plant  and  aro  sar- 
rounded  by  drier  air ;  doubtless  because  the  tissue  of  the  wood  which  con- 
tains the  nutriment  is  in  a  more  concentrated  and  hardened  state  in  the 
latter  case  than  in  the  former.  Hence  the  prsctioe  of  patting  plants  which 
are  difficult  to  strike  into  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  and  keeping  them  there 
till  they  have  produced  shoots  sufficiently  soft  in  texture  to  ensure  their 
rooting.  Hencfe  cuttings  of  evergreens,  such  as  the  holly  and  laurel,  strike 
more  readily  after  a  wet  season  than  after  a  dry  one,  and  better  in  the  Irish 
nurseries  than  in  those  of  England  or  France.  Hence  also  the  practice  of 
nurserymen  of  forcing  plants  in  pots  for  a  few  weeks  before  cuttings  are 
takefa  off,  in  order  to  get  young  growing  vrood,  or  placing  green-house  plsnts 
in  the  open  air  during  summer,  in  order  to  get  succulent  wood.  The 
latter  practice  is  sometimes  used  In  the  case  of  heaths,  and  the  former  in 
the  case  of  the  finer  sorts  of  China  roaes,  dahlias,  and  a  great  many  green- 
house plants.  On  the  same  principle  is  founded  the  growing  of  phuits 
from  which  nurserymen  intend  to  propagate,  In  pits  to  which  very  littie 
fresh  elt  Is  given,  and  which  are  kept  perpetually  moist,  so  that  all  the 
wood  produced,  whether  by  the  top  or  side  brehches,  is  equally  soft  and  fit 
for  making  cuttings.  Perhaps  the  most  successfiil  propagator  of  boose 
plants  by  cuttings  In  Britain  is  Mr.  Cunnhigfaam,  of  the  Comely  Bsnk 
Nursery,  Edinburgh,  and  his  success  is  principally  ovHng  to  lus  growing  the 
plsnts,  from  which  the  cuttings  aro  to  be  tsken,  m  a  dose,  moist,  warm 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Cunningham's  plant-structures  have  in  general  no  front 
glass,  and  Indeed  for  the  most  part  may  be  considered  as  pits ;  many  of 
them,  however,  on  a  very  large  scde.  The  doeeness^  it  is  obvious,  is  pro- 
duced by  giving  very  little  air  at  any  time,  and  none  except  when  the  tem- 
perature is  Rused  tb  an  extraordinary  degree  by  sun  heat.    The  moistare  is 
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ptodaoed  by  watering  eyery  part  of  the  house ;  and  it  is  so  great  that  the 
sufiioe  of  the  walla,  of  the  stone  shelYes,  and  of  the  pots,  is  eyeiywhere 
covered  with  lichens,  monoa,  hepatics  (snch  as  marchantia),  and  eren 
fongL  l*he  warmth,  it  is  needless  to  state,  is  produced  by  hot-water  pipes 
or  flues,  and  by  the  sun ;  and  it  is  canied  to  a  considerable  degree  further 
than  is  ever  done  in  growing  plants  for  any  other  pnipose  than  propagation. 
In  short,  eveiy  plant  in  Mr.  Cunningham's  propagaiing-houses  enjojrs  the 
flsme  dose,  still,  moist,  warm,  unchanging  atmo^here,  which  it  would  do  if 
placed  under  a  beU-glaas.  The  more  rare  plants  which  are  to  be  propagated 
are  planted  in  a  bed  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould,  or  of  some  such  soil, 
where  thej  are  found  to  grow  much  more  freely  than  in  pots,  and  speedily 
to  produce  shoots,  which  are  taken  off  in  a  young  and  tender  state,  and 
struck  in  sand.  Varioaa  modes  ore  adopted  to  induce  the  plants  which  are 
to  be  propagated  from,  to  protrude  young  shoots,  snch  as  when  the;f  have 
amall  leaTOS,  like  heaths^  &o.,  by  bending  down,  twisting  them,  &e. ;  and 
in  the  case  of  plants  hanng  larger  leaves,  such  as  the  Stdtice  arbdrea,  or 
some  of  the  more  rare  ftachsias,  by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  stem  above  every 
bad,  and  inaerting  a  wooden  wedge  in  the  notch  to  keep  it  open,  in  conse- 
quence of  'which  the  aseendbg  Btsp  being  checked,  every  bud  protrudes  a 
ahoot,  which  is  taken  off  in  a  tender  state,  with  or  vnthout  the  base  of  old 
wood  from  which  it  sprang,  according  to  drcumstanoee.  In  some  cases  the 
Aoot  is  taken  off,  and  the  base  left  to  produce  other  shoots  from  the  latent 
bods ;  in  other  cases,  the  shoot  and  its  base  are  taken  off  together,  and  occa- 
do&ally,  before  taking  off  the  shoot  and  its  base,  a  notch  is  made  below  the 
bud  as  well  as  above  it,  and  the  lower  notch  as  well  as  the  upper  one  is  kept 
open  by  a  'wedge,  till  a  callosity  is  formed  on  the  upper  edges  of  the  lower 
oolcfa,  from  whidi  roots  are  very  readily  protruded,  after  the  cutting  (with 
its  base  attached)  has  been  taken  off  and  planted  in  sand.  A  stranger,  in 
paanng  through  Mr.  Cunningham's  propagating-houses,  is  at  first  oppressed 
with  the  eaccessive  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  wonders  that  none  of  the 
plants  damp  off;  but  this  seems  to  be  prevented  by  the  high  temperature. 
675.  Selecting  the  Aoot, — ^The  wood  of  the  present  or  of  the  past  year  is 
almost  iuTSiiably  chosen  for  cuttings.  In  the  case  of  plants  whidi  a^  not 
difficult  to  strike,  a  portion  of  the  young  shoot  is  cut  off  at  any  oonyenient 
distance  from  the  branch  from  whkh  it  proceeded,  and  of  such  a  length  as 
may  be  oonaidered  most  convenient  for  forming  a  plant.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  willowB,  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.,  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  16  oonsi- 
derad  a  aoitable  length ;  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  these  and  other 
kinds  of  earily  rooting  plants  are  cut  off,  as  not  being  sufficiently  ripened 
to  have  strong  buds,  or  as  containing  too  many  small  buds.  In  plants  some- 
what difficult  to  strike,  lateral  ahoots  are  diosen,  and  these  are  often  dravm 
or  ^slipped"  out  of  the  wood,  so  as  to  carry  with  them  the  axillazy  forma- 
tion of  the  bud  and  the  vessels  of  the  lea&  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
ahoots  ooveied  with  a  woolly  tissue,  such  as  several  gnaphaliums  and  heli- 
dayBuma,  can  be  made  to  root.  Tins  method  is  also  very  suocesafol  with 
planto  that  are  difficult  to  root,  and  that  have  leayes  surrounded  with 
priddea,  snch  as  Mutfsfo  ilidf&lia,  Berkl^a  grandifl^ra,  Logdnta  flozibjinda, 
latifUia,  &c.;  also  with  those  the  leaves  of  wUch  hare  stalks  with  yery  strong 
veinB,  or  their  circumference  is  Tery  strongly  defined,  such  as  fi^ksta  grindia, 
Berkl^a  cili^ris,  the  different  species  of  Daviesio,  Chor6zema  ov^ta,  &c.; 
orihosethat  hare  winged  stem9,such  aa ildkcia allta^    Thexeaaonof  the 
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success  is,  that  the  lieel  heing  formed  by  the  first  growth  of  the  latenl,  con- 
sists of  wood  more  or  less  ripened ;  and  consequently,  when  it  is  planted, 
it  is  less  likely  to  be  damped  ofif  by  the  moisture  of  the  soil  than  younger 
wood.    When  the  heel  is  too  ripe,  the  cutting  will  not  strike. 

/S76.  ShooU  which  hav$  Jbrmed  bhuam  hudg  ought  in  genend  to  be  aToided ; 
because  it  frequently  happens  that  all  the  assimilated  nourishing  matter  hss 
been  laid  up  for  their  future  support,  and  no  root  fonnation  can  take 
place.  Many  plants  that  have  flower^buds  at  the  points  axe,  therefore,  veiy 
difficult  to  propagate  by  cuttings ;  such  as  Blafria  erioSides ;  whereas,  with 
some  others,  it  has  rery  little  influence,  as  J?rica  tenella,  and  several  sgean 
ofPh^lica. 

677.  Aa  general  rtifef,  it  may  be  stated  that  cuttings  made  of  the  ripened 
wood  of  deciduous  plants  that  have  a  laige  pith,  succeed  best  when  taken 
off  with  a  portion  of  the  preceding  yea/s  wood ;  such  as  the  gooseben}', 
currant,  vine,  fig,  honeysuckle,  elder,  hydrangea,  i^iraa,  syringa,  philsdel- 
phus,  &c.  Cuttings  of  hard  wooded  pluits  difficult  to  strike,  such  as  Erica, 
Epacris,  Burt6nta,  are  best  made  from  points  of  the  shoots  cut  off  where 
the  wood  is  begiiming  to  ripen,  as  in  £i)ca  pmguis,  aiistita,  fermglnea, 
Hartn611i,  eerinthoidw,  empetrif&lia,  pfcta,  Amnilata,  v^mbc,  &c;  or 
from  lateral  shoots  made  from  wood  of  the  same  year,  as  in  almost  all  the 
more  easily  growing  species  of  ^ca,  left;  such  axe  frica  maigari« 
tl^oea,  ri^bens,  rament^oea,  mncbsa,  t6iera,  ten^Ua,  scabriiiscula,  jPeisdlnta, 
pellddda,  and  all  those  of  a  simihir  growth.  Cuttings  of  soft  wooded 
plants,  or  of  plants  with  woolly  bark,  such  as  Manulea,  Muitsia,  Gnaphalhim, 
&c,  are  best  made  of  lateral  shoots  beginning  to  xipen  at  the  lower 
end,  and  drawn  out  from  the  main  shoot  with  a  heel.  Cuttings  of  soft 
stemmed  plants  which  are  easQy  rooted,  such  as  Dfthllu,  Petdnia,  Gexaninin, 
&c  may  be  cut  off  from  any  growing  shoots  where  the  tissue  is  somewhat 
firm,  but  moderately  strong  shoots  will  be  found  the  best. 

678.  The  time  of  taking  (ff  euUinge  depends  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
plant  to  be  propagated.  In  the  case  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shmbi^ 
such  as  the  gooseberry,  poplar,  &c.,  any  period  between  the  filling  of  the 
leaf  in  autumn,  and  the  swelling  of  the  buds  in  luring,  will  answer;  bat 
the  autumn  is  preferable,  because  more  time  is  given  for  the  cutting  to 
accommodate  itself  to  its  new  situation  and  dronmstanoes  befbre  the  growing 
season.  This  it  does  by  cicatrising  the  wounded  section,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing it  from  absorbing  moisture  in  excess  when  the  growing  season  com- 
mences. If  the  cutting  be  not  taken  off  till  spring,  the  buds  on  it  will  have 
been  supplied  with  moisture  from  the  roots,  and  the  sudden  cutting  off  of 
this  supply  will  materially  cheek  the  growth  of  the  buds.  Cutting  of 
hardy  evergreens  not  difficult  to  strike,  such  as  thoee  of  the  box,  laurel, 
^tc^  may  be  taken  off  in  the  ripened  wood  in  the  autumn  rather  than  in 
spring,  for  the  same  reason  as  given  in  the  case  of  deciduous  cuttings  of 
xipened  wood.  Cuttings  of  house  pkmta,  whether  deciduous  or  evergreen, 
such  as  Fuchsia,  A16ysia,  CamdlUa,  &c.,  may  be  taken  off  at  whatever 
season  the  wood  ripens.  Cuttings  which  are  taken  off  in  a  growing  state, 
or  when  the  plants  have  nearly  completed  their  growth,  such  as  those  of 
heaths,  diosmas,  epacxises,  &c.,  and  indeed  the  greater  number  of  home 
shrubs,  must  necessarily  be  taken  off  when  the  plants  axe  in  a  growing  state, 
which  is  generally  in  spring  or  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  or  if  not  in  a 
gxowipg  state  naturally  at  that  season,  ^y  can  be  rendered  so  by  a  slight 
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digree  of  forcing.  The  advantage  of  taking  off  cuttiogs  in  spring  is,  that 
they  can  be  well  rooted  before  winter,  and  that  as  the  days  are  then  lengthen- 
ipg,  and  the  aolar  heat  increasing,  less  artificial  heat  is  required ;  whereas  when 
eattings  of  growing  shoots  are  made  in  autumn,  artificial  heat,  or  at  least 
protection  fix>m  finost,  is  required  during  winter,  and  the  want  of  light  and 
the  presence  of  damp  at  that  season  often  occasions  their  death. 

679.  Preparatkn  of  the  cutting.  Before  the  cutting  is  taken  from  the 
plant,  the  propagator  should  determine  in  his  mind  the  length  which  will  be 
most  suitable.  In  the  case  of  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  a  long 
catting  is  desirable  in  order  that  the  bush  may  be  raised  from  the  ground,  so 
tiiat  its  fruit  may  be  kept  dean ;  but  in  the  case  of  shrubs  which  are  allowed 
to  form  suckers,  as  the  honeysuckle,  or  of  trees  which  are  to  be  formed  by 
training  up  a  single  stem  from  the  cutting,  as  the  poplar,  the  length  is  of 
kfli  conseqaenoe ;  though  the  larger  the  cutting  is  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  nourishnaent  which  it  contains  for  the  buds.  The  length  of  cuttings  made 
with  the  leayes  on  depends  partly  on  the  number  of  leares  which  the 
eattipg  will  support,  and  partly  on  the  proportion  of  firm  wood  which  is 
required  on  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting,  which  varies  in  different  plants, 
and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience.  In  the  case  of  some  cuttings 
which  are  difficult  to  strike,  such  as  those  of  the  orange  tribe  and  the 
eamHlia,  the  cutting  is  made  of  such  a  length  as  that  its  lower  extremity 
may  touch  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  or  of  a  sandstone  placed  there,  or  even 
a  mass  of  sand.  The  use  of  the  contact  with  the  pot  does  not  appear  to  be 
iltpgetber  understood,  though  it  is  probable  from  the  fibres  of  plants  always 
dh^g  to  porous  stones  within  their  reach,  that  the  pores  may  contain 
aqueous  or  gaseous  matter  in  a  state  more  acceptable  to  the  spongioles  than 
common  soiL 

680.  T%e  number  of  teaeee  fo&fc&  are  left  upon  the  cutting.  ^  The  number 
of  leaves  which  are  loft  upon  the  cutting  has  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  pTopsgator.  When  we  take  a  cutting  from  its  parent  tree,  we 
derive  it  of  the  supply  of  nourishment  which  it  formerly  received ;  but 
notwithstanding  tiiis,  its  leaves,  being  still  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere,  give 
out  the  moisture  which  they  contain,  and  have  drawn  from  the  vesseb  of 
the  pknt  which  supplied  them  before  the  separation  took  place.  If  we 
could  by  artificial  means  still  supply  the  leaves  with  this  nourishment,  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  leave  the  whole  of  them  on  the  cuttings,  to 
elaborate  eap,  and  send  down  roots  for  their  more  complete  support, 
fiat  we  cannot  do  this,  and  therefore  we  must  only  allow  as  many 
leaves  to  remain  upon  the  cutting,  as  we  can  supply  with  nourishment. 
Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  by  the 
following  simple  experiment : — Take  such  a  plant  as  Petiinta  violaoea  for 
example ;  make  one  pot  of  cuttings  from  it  nine  inches  long,  and  let  all  the 
leaves  remain  upon  them ;  make  another  set  three  inches,  and  allow  only 
three  or  four  of  the  top  leaves  to  remain ;  water  both  pots  well,  and  pla(» 
them  side  by  side  in  a  damp  frame.  The  difierence  will  Eotm  be  apparent— 
those  cuttings  with  all  the  leaves  left  on  them  will  soon  flag,  while  the 
others  will  scarcely  be  afiected,  and  will  go  on  performing  their  functions. 
This  will  be  particularly  apparent  if  the  cuttings,  from  carelessness, 
or  any  other  cause,  are  neglected.  (R,  F.  in  Gard,  Chron,  for  1841, 
p.  467.)  The  cuttings  of  Cape  Heaths  and  such  like  plants,  observes  the  samo 
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intelligent  gardener,  are  generally  inade  quite  abort,  not  exceeding  one  inch, 
one  inch  and  half,  or  two  inches  in  length ;  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the 
leavea  which  are  left  on  may  he  aapplied  with  food,  and  have  their  eneigies 
brought  into  action.  The  lower  learea  of  a  cutting,  when  they  can  be  kept 
on,  have  more  influence  on  the  formation  of  roota  than  the  upper  onea, 
beoanae  they  expoee  a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  light;  and  hence,  when 
fVom  their  long  petioles,  or  any  other  canae,  they  axe  not  likely  to  rot,  they 
should  always  be  kept  on.  The  learea  which  are  small  ai^  doeely  set, 
such  as  those  of  Erica,  Briinia,  &c,  when  oovered  with  soil,  soon  begin  to 
rot,  and  endanger  the  cutting,  and  they  ought  therefore  to  he  taken  off. 
Tliis  ought  always  to  be  done  with  a  Tcxy  shiop-pointed  pidr  of  sdasoxs,  and 
the  greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken  not  to  lacerate  the  baric  by  the 
operation,  or  to  bruise  the  end  of  the  cutting  in  cutting  it  acroas  with  a  knift. 
The  cuttings  of  Pelaigoniuma^  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  of  any  length  and 
covered  widi  leaves ;  but  riiort  cuttings  make  the  handsomest  plants. 

581.  In  taking  <ff  a  cutting^  reginrd  should  be  had  to  the  healing  of  the 
section  left  on  the  plant,  and  therefore  the  cut  ought  to  be  made  upwards 
or  outwards,  so  as  to  leave  a  smooth  unfnctuied  section  that  will  speedily 
heal  over.  The  lower  end  of  the  shoot  taken  off  in  thia  oaaa  will  be 
more  or  less  fractured,  and  must  therefore  bo  cut  a  second  time.  The 
cut  on  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  should  be  made  with  a  very  shaip 
knife,  so  as  not  to  cnub  in  any  degree  the  vessels  of  the  ahoot,  and  thereby 
prevent  them  f^m  cicatrizing,  and  foxmiog  a  calloaity.  This  cut  should 
not  be  made  through  the  joint,  because  the  roota  seldom  proceed  from 
the  jomt  itself,  but  rather  ihmi  its  base, 
beneath  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  pe* 
tiole  of  the  leaf .  Shoots  that  have  oppo- 
site leavea  should  be  taken  off  by  cutting 
across  at  a  right  angle  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shoot,  either  immediately 
under  the  base  of  the  petiole,  or  where 
ita  combined  vessels  distinctly  reach 
the  stem.  Shoots  that  have  alternate 
leaves  should  have  the  knife  inserted 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bud,  under 
the  node,  and  the  cut  should  be  per- 
formed in  a  slanting  upward  direc- 
tion from  the  base,  or  under  that  of 
the  point  of  the  insertion  of  the  lea^ 
so  as  to  convey  away  its  combined  vosscIb 
in  as  perfect  a  state  as  poanble»  which 
producesthe  same  efiect  aa  when  a  latecal 
ahoot  is  torn  off  and  then  cut  dean. 
Thia  practice  is  found  very  auccessfnl 
with  many  cutUngSi  such  as  thoae  of 
camelllaH,  banksJas,  and  similar  plants. 
The  lower  ends  of  stout  cuttings  of 
plants  somewhat  difficult  to  strike,  such 
as  the  Orange,  are  sometimes  cut  direct  '^^  >«•  Prepared  euuwg^fa  skaJdeck, 
across,  so  aa  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  sometimes  they  are  in 
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addition  ^lit  up  lor  an  inch  or  two,  and  the  wound  kept  open  with  a  wedge. 
This  has  been  found  by  long  experience  greatly  to  &cilitate  the  rooting  of 
each  eattrnga,  probably  by  InoreaBing  the  anifaoe  by  which  absoiption  of 
moifltiire  takes  place,  and  at  the  same  time  insuring  only  a  moderate  supply 
of  moisiare;  and  perhaps,  creating  a  greater  demand  for  the  action  of  the 
leaves  to  dcatriie  the  wound  with  granulous  matter.  See  fig.  168,  in  which 
a  cutting  of  shaddock  is  not  (Hily  dit  up  at  the  lower  end  at  a,  where  it  is  cut 
oflP  immediately  below  a  joint,  but  tongued  or  cut  at  the  first  joint  at  b, 

582.  Treaimeni  of  cutting*  from  the  tkne  ikey  are  made  tiU  they  are 
pianted.^— In  general,  cuttings  are  no  sooner  madei  than  they  are  inserted  in 
the  soil  where  they  are  to  remam  till  they  strike  root ;  but  there  are  seTeral 
ezoeptioxis,  as  appears  by  the  fi>llowuig  extract  ftom  M.  Regel,  already 
quoted  ftom  :-^As  the  crude  sap  in  the  cuttmg  is  not  raised  by  endosmose, 
but  by  the  process  of  eTaporstion,  care  must  betaken  that  the  snrfade  of  the 
cut  doea  not  become  dry  before  being  put  in  the  earth,  and  air  get  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  yesBeAs ;  for,  as  soon  as  tins  takes  place,  only  yery  strong 
shoots  are  capable  of  drawing  up  moisture,  as  has  been  prored  hy  the  ex- 
perimenta  of  various  pfailosopherB.  The  cuttings  should  therefore  be  stuck 
in  wet  saxid,  if  ^ty  cannot  immediately  be  put  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain,  although  it  were  better  to  avoid  this.  If,  however,  they  are  such 
as  ought  to  lie  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  hisnre  success,  such  as  some 
benksiaay '  acacias,  Sco.^  it  ought  to  be  in  a  damp  plate ;  and  the  precaution 
must  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  cut  them  again  before  plahting.  '  If  cuttings 
of  Dry^Didio,  some  banksias  (B.  integrifdlia,  fi.  Baderi,  fi.  m^ia,  B. 
Cal^t,  &6.),mo8t  of  the  long-leaved  acacias  {J.  longissima,  A,  p^nduk,  A. 
brevifdlia,  A.  ghmciscens,  A.  longifdlia,  A.  mieracfotha,  &c.),  ilnd  some 
sorts  of  I>i66ma  (B.  dioicay'fonndsa^  and  tunbell^ta),  be  stuck  in  the  earth 
immediately  after  being  taken  firom  the  paitot  plant,  the'  inner  bark  will 
become  black  in  from  fourteen  days  to  four  weeks,  and  the  cutting  will 
perish. — Tlus  phenomenon  appears  to  be  in  close  connexion  with  the  form 
of  the  leaves  of  these  plants,  as  those  of  the  acadas  have  very  nnaJlstomata, 
while  thoee  of  the  dryandras  have  none  al  alL  In  their  stead,  on  the  under 
side  of  tlie  leaves  of  the  latter  plants  are  small  dimples^  lined  with  short 
hairs,  which  the  diosmas  also  possess.  Now,  as  the  crude  nourishing  matter 
h  drawn  up  through  the  open  wood  in  its  existing  state,  and  received  by 
the  cutting,  while  the  spongioles  of  the  roofs  only  imbibe  it  in  a  very 
thin  solution,  it  appears  that  the  above-named  plants,  on  acoouiit  of  the 
peculiar  Ibrmation  of  their  leaves,  cannot  elaborate  in  any  great  quantity  this 
gross  noaiishing  matter ;  add  hence  arise  stagnation  of  the  juices,  and 
the  before-mentioned  appearances.  The  good  effect  of  leaving  these  cut- 
tings lyings  and  thus  interrupting  the  growing  process^  appetos  to  be  the 
prevention  of  the  superabundant  rise  of  the  crude  nourishmg  matter ;  and  this 
is  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  usual,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  rub  over  thtf 
section  with  a  piece  of  day* 

583.  CvUinge  ofmeeuhtd^  or  /esfty,  jrfanfo'mustalso  lie  for  a  time  before 
planting,  and  on  no  account  in  a  moist  atniosphere,  that  the  surfiioe  of  the 
cut  may  be  sufficiently  dried.  They  retain  so  many  watery  partides  in 
their  cellular  tissue»  that,  when  this  is  neglected,  the  &oe  of  the  cut  soon 
rota*  The  species  of  the  families  Mdoc^cius,  Bchinociicius,  Mammillaria, 
OpCintia,  Cdieos,  &o.,  have  an  extremely  thick  bark,  and  a  fine  epidermis^ 
with  very  few  stomata ;  on  which  account  the  process  of  evaporation  is  so 
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alow,  that  they  remain  alive  for  a  long  time  without  reoeiTing  extenud 
nourishment  The  dried  cattingB  of  these  plants,  therefore,  are  generally 
planted  in  dry  earth,  and  set  m  a  bed  or  house  filled  with  warm  ab,  and  are 
not  watered  till  they  have  formed  roots  from  the  nourishing  matter  aoca- 
mulated  in  themselves.  The  roots  can  scarcely  erer  penetrate  the  thick 
bark,  and  are  produced  on  the  section  between  the  wood  and  the  baik.  In 
some  of  the  (^Kintia  and  Cereus  species,  however,  they  come  out  of  the  baric 
at  the  side.  The  other  succulent  and  fleshy  plants,  sudi  as  the  ifloe, 
Haw6rth]a,  iSSempervlvum,  Mesembrydnthemum,  Cr^ssula,  Plumidrio,  and 
its  eongenera,  as  well  as  all  the  Oicti,  which  form  ride  roots,  may  be  watered 
as  soon  as  tiiey  are  planted.  Lastly,  plants  with  milky  juice  require 
similar  treatment,  as  they  are  equally  liable  to  damp  off. — As  soon  as  a  part 
of  one  of  these  plants  is  cut  off,  the  milky  juioe  exudes  in  great  quantities, 
oovers  the  whole  sur&oe  of  the  cut,  and  hardens  like  caouti^ouc,  by  which 
the  vessels  are  all  stopped  up,  and  the  ascension  of  the  moisture  prevented. 
In  the  Munich  garden,  cuttings  of  jFIcub,  and  the  dry  roots  of  £uph6ri)ia, 
are  put  In  water,  where  they  remain  twenty-four  hours  before  they  are 
planted  in  the  earth.  The  same  end  is  also  attained  when  they  are  put  in 
dry  sand  immediately  after  being  cut,  and  afterwards  the  sand  and  the  milky 
juioe  cleared  away ;  but  the  succulent  and  very  milky  euphorbias  must 
lie  for  some  time." — Oarten  ZeUung^  May  2dn2,  1840. 

584.  The  sail  in  v^ieh  cutHngi  are  fHanted  depends  on  the  greater  or  less 
fiuality  with  which  they  emit  roots.  Cuttings  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
that  root  easily,  are  planted  in  common  garden  soil ;  those  that  are  somewhat 
difficult,  in  sand  or  sandy  loam  on  a  base  of  garden  soil ;  and  those  which 
are  most  difficult  in  sand  covered  with  a  hand-glass.  Cuttings  of  house 
plants  are  almost  always  planted  in  pots  or  boxes  well  drained,  and  the 
drunage  covered,  first,  with  a  layer  of  good  scnl,  or  leaf  mould,  or  peat,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  which  the  plants  to  be  propagated  naturally  prefer ;  next 
|.  with  a  stratum  of  sand,  in 

J  which    the    cuttings    are 

yWt  planted.    The  sand  retains 

yff^  as  much  moisture  as  is  ne- 

I  cessaiy  for  the  existence  of 

Fig,  ler.   A  emttimf  9f  a  Cap.  the  cuttiug,  and  uo  morc,  SO 

H0atk,pr€partdamdplmittditk€ibat    itS   loWW    end    tS    UOt 

Aff#rf  toM  m  rtu  jwd  lAt /•*,».  iitely  to  lot ;  andthe  Stratum 

mgtk0mr/Bee  9f  tks  »»a m tkt  Ot  SOU  bdOW  the  Sand  sup-     \^^    f^0tmdnmd 

P0t,  plies    nourishment   to   the    punued, 

roots  as  soon  as  they  penetrate  through  the  sand.  The  cuttings  of  Cape 
Heaths,  and  almost  all  plants  whatever  which  are  difficult  to  root,  are 
planted  in  sand,  which  is  quite  free  from  soil,  metallic  oxides  or  salts,  and 
of  a  pure  white  colour. 

6S5,  The  depth  to  which  cuttings  are  planted  varies  according  to  the  length 
and  thickness  of  the  .cutting,  but  in  general  it  should  not  be  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches.  On  taking  up  large  cuttings,  or  truncheons  of  willow  or 
poplar  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  ground  in  order  to  grow,  it  wiU  be 
found  that  all  the  roots  they  have  made  are  within  little  more  than  a  fi>ot  of 
the  sur&ce,  and  that  none  have  been  produced  firom  their  lower  ends ;  more 
especially  if  the  soil  in  which  they  stand  should  be  compact  and  moist.  The 
flame  thing  will  be  found  to  take  place  with  goosebeny  cuttings,  and  those  of 
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oommon  trees  and  ahraba,  which  hare  been  planted  more  than  nine  inches 

or  ten  uiches  in  depth.  This  is  quite  analogous  to  what  takes  place  with  seeds ; 

when  bniied  below  a  certain  depth  there  is  no  sufficiency  of  either  heat  or  air  to 

cause  them  to  germinate ;  and  the  same  want  of  heat  and  air, 

and  probably  excess  of  moisture,  prevents  roots  from  being 

emitted  from  the  lower  ends  of  cuttings  when  inserted  in  the 

soil  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  that  int  which  seeds  would 

T^ietate.    Hence  all  delicate  cuttings,  such  as  those  of  heaths, 

diosmas,  acacias  (fig.169},  epacrises,  &c.,  sacoeed  best  when  not 

planted  in  sand  more  tlum  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth. 

Some  heaths  root  best  when  the  cuttings  are  not  above  three 

quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  not  more  than  a  third  of 

that  length  in  the  soil. 

686.  In  planting  euttingi  it  is  of  importance  to  make  them 
quite  firm  at  their  lower  ends,  by  pressing  the  sand  or  soil  to 
tbem  with  the  dibber  used  in  planting  them ;  or  in  the  case  of 
laige  cuttings,  such  as  those  of  common  laurel,  which  are 
planted  in  trenches,  by  pressure  with  the  foot.  In  the  case 
of  Cape  Heaths  and  sach  like  cuttings  planted  in  sand,  the  p.  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
dibber  or  pricker,  which  need  not  be  lai^r  than  a  knitting  tLgt/tkavoimg 
needle,  is  taken  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  cutting  is  held  in  •'•^  vfAcM^ 
the  left,  and  the  hole  being  made  the  cutting  is  inserted,  ^JS^itoST*^ 
nearly  as  deep  as  the  leaves  have  been  clipped  off,  and  the 

pricker  is  again  applied  to  dose  the  sand  round  it,  as  closely  and  compactly 
as  possible,  without  bruising  the  cutting.  Large  cuttings  are  planted  pre- 
dselj  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  a  larger  dibber.  Large  cuttings  of  kinda 
which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  strike,  when  not  planted  in  pure  sand,  are 
made  to  touch  and  press  against  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  pot,  which  is 
found  to  facilitate  their  rooting — ^probably  on  the  principle  already  men- 
tioned (581). 

687.  The  distance  at  vDhieh  cuttinge  are  planted  varies  according  to  the  size 
of  the  cutting,  its  leaves  (either  on  the  cutting,  or  to  be  produced  from  its 
buds),  the  season  of  the  year,  the  length  of  time  they  require  to  root,  and 
other  circumstances.  The  object  is  to  root  as  many  cuttings  as  practicable 
in  a  limited  space,  and  consequently  to  plant  them  as  dose  together  as  can 
be  done  without  incurring  the  risk  of  rotting  or  damping  them  off.  Keeping 
these  objects  in  view,  it  is  obvious  that  cuttings  which  strike  in  a  short  time 
during  spring  or  summer  may  be  planted  doser  than  those  which  require  a 
longer  period,  or  are  put  in  in  autumn  or  winter;  and  that  short  cuttings, 
such  as  those  of  heaths,  may  always  t>e  placed  closer  together  than  long 
cuttings.  All  cuttings  whatever  that  are  planted  with  the  leaves  on,  require 
to  be  Immediatdy  well  watered,  in  order  to  settle  the  soil  about  them ;  and 
aU  those  that  are  in  a  growing  succulent  state,  and  are  at  all  difficult  to 
strike,  should  be  immediately  covered  with  a  hand-glass  or  bell-glass ;  for, 
though  the  cutting  recdves  as  much  moisture  through  the  fiacc  of  the  cut  as 
it  loses  in  ordinary  circumstances  by  evaporation,  yet  no  sooner  is  it  placed 
in  very  dry  air  or  in  a  draught,  or  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  than  a  dispro- 
portion takes  place  between  the  demand  and  supply.  When  this  is  the 
case,  more  watery  particles  are  lost  through  evaporation,  than  are  raised  in 
the  body  of  the  wood,  which  is  very  easily  perceived  in  large  soft  leaved 
cuttings.     On  this  account  plant  structures  are  required,  in  which  the  outer 
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air  can  be  ezduded,  a  moiBt  tempentoro  mahitiunwl,  and  in  Teiy  wannr 
soDahine  a  dense  diade  can  be  giren.  Erta  in  these  honsea,  bell-gbHKs 
ahonld  be  placed  oyer  the  more  difficult  cattinga,  to  protect  them  from 
all  such  eztenoial  inflnmiwia  aa  might  destroy  them  befoie  tiiey  haye  made 
their  roots. 

588.  4ft^  trmamerU  of  eutllfi^t.— The  hardiest  sorts  in  the  open  garden, 
saoh  as  gooseberxiesy  &o.,  requirs  no  paxtioolar  treatment  whaterer,  and 
need  not  eyen be  placed  in  a  shady  ntoation;  bat  those  which  root  kn 
freely,  saoh  as  box,  holly,  janiper,  &a,  soooeed  best  when  planted  in  a  shady 
border,  in  a  sandy  soil.  Cuttings  planted  in  pots  or  boxes  reqoire  to  be 
placed  not  only  in  a  shady  sitoatiMi,  bnt  for  the  most  part  onder  glass,  in 
order  to  diminish  eyapoxatum  from  the  soil  as  well  as  from  the  catUngs. 
All  the  more  delicate  sorts  of  cattinga,  sach  as  heaths  and  most  honae  plants, 
reqaire  to  be  coyered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  shaded  daring  bright  sanshine. 
In  close  moist  warm  atmospheres,  sech  as  that  maintained  in  the  propagating 
pita  of  aome  nnxaeiymen  (aee  i^74),  most  kinds  of  cuttings  will  strike  with- 
out bell-glasses  oyer  them;  but  in  general,  these  glasses  are  requisite,  in 
order  fo  maintain  a  steady  moist  atmosphere.  AH  cattinga  with  the  leares 
on  require  to  be  looked  oyer  frequently,  supplied  with  water  when  it  is 
wanting,  and  such  leayes  aa  decay  taken  off,  as  well  as  any  dead  or  dying 
cuttings  remoyed. 

689.  7%e  fnoit  proper  farm  of  beU-ifUut  for  covering  cuUinge  is  that  whidi 
gradually  tapers  from  the  base  to  the  t^ ;  as  from  glasses  of  this  shape  the 
moisture,  which  adheres  to  the  inside  in  Uie  form  of  drops,  luns  graduaUy 
off,  without  the  dropping  so  injurious  to  cuttings.  This  disadyantage  is 
found  in  all  other  forma  more  or  leas ;  such  as  those  that  are  roimd  at  the 
top,  or  cylindrical  with  the  top  bluntly  truncated.  The  enclosed  air  under 
the  glaaaos  will  aoou  loae  its  oxygen  through  the  respiring  prooeas  of  the 
plsnts  within,  and  also  be  yitiated  by  other  exhalations ;  and,  if  it  is  not 
changed,  it  generates  mouldiness,  and  the  cuttings  lose  their  fresh  appear- 
ance. For  thia  reaaon  the  glasses,  if  possible,  should  be  daily  yentilated  and 
wiped ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  as  it  will  entirely  renew  the  air,  dipped  in 
a  yessel  of  cold  water,  and  well  shaken  before  being  put  on  again,  so  that 
too  many  drops  of  water  may  not  remain  on  the  glass.  In  an  extensiye 
establislunent  thia  operation  reqnirea  too  much  time,  and  therefore  round 
holea,  of  about  from  ^  in.  to  |  in.  in  diameter,  should  be  made  in  the  tops 
of  the  glasses ;  and  tiieae  will  proye  yeiy  aeryioeable,  if  the  pans  stand  on 
hotbeds  or  other  heated  surftces.  In  small  gardens,  where  the  cuttings  are 
placed  with  other  planta  on  the  bed  or  ahelf  dose  under  the  front  glass, 
bell-glasses,  without  holes,  would  be  preferable.  When  the  ground  is 
warmed  to  about  66'  Fah.,  it  is  better,  with  some  few  exceptions,  such  as 
the  LaCuruB  species,  to  place  the  glasses  inside  of  the  pots,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature within  may  not  rise  too  high ;  but  when  the  warmth  is  not  so 
great,  they  may,  without  injury,  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  edge  of  the 
pot. 

690.  Watering  euiHnga  is  an  operation  requiring  great  care  and  judgment. 
Thei  object  is^  to  maintain  as  uniform  a  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil  as 
possible,  without  occaaioning  mouldineaa  on  ita  aurfiice  or  rotting  the  leayes. 
Hence,  the  water  ia  in  some  cases  poured  on  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  touch  the  leayes  of  the  cuttings,  and  in  othexs  a  reseryoir  of  water  is 
formed  by  placing  a  small  pot  in  the  centre  of  a  larger  one,  the  water  being 
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left  to  cose  dowly  throngli  the  porous  sides  of  the  pot,  as  shown  m  fig.  170, 
in  which  a,  <i,  isa  No.  GO  pet,  with  the  bottom 
dosed  up  with  day,  put  into  one  of  laiger 
size ;  6,  the  dninagein  the  laiger  pot ;  c,  the 
sand  or  soil  in^rfuch  theeottiDgs  are  inserted ; 
and  <i,  the  water  in  the  inner  pot,  which  is 
prereoted  from  escaping  thnragh  its  bottom 
by  the  day  stopping  at  a.  Mr.  Forsyth,  the 
iorentor  of  this  mode  of  striking  cuttings, 
proposes  it  to  be  used  with  hardy  plants,  such 
as  pinks  and  wall-flowers,  under  hand-glasses 
or  faunes,  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as  for  all 
manner  of  house-plants.    The  advantages, 

he  8ays,aretherBguhiiityof  thesupply  of      ^^^^  j^ors^fHSmaa..^ sinking 
moisture,  without  any  chance  of  saturation ;  euttmgs, 

the  power  oi  examining  the  state  of  the  cuttings  at  any  time  without 
injuring  them,  by  lifting  out  the  inner  pot;  the  superior  drainage,  so 
essential  in  propagating,  by  haWng  such  a  thin  layer  of  soil ;  the  roots 
being  placed  so  near  the  sides  of  both  pots ;  and  the  &cility  with  which 
the  plants,  when  rooted,  can  be  parted  for  potting  off,  by  taking  out  the  iiin^r 
pot,  and  with  a  knife  cutting  out  every  plant  with  its  ball,  without  the 
awkward  but  often  necessary  process  of  turning  the  pot  upside  down  to  get  out 
the  cuttiugs.  A  common  mode  of  supplying  water,  when  the  bell-glass  is 
placed  within  the  rim  of  the  pot,  is  to  pour  on  the  water  between  the  glass 
and  the  rim.  However,  where  there  is  a  snffidency  of  heat,  and  the  pots  are 
properly  drained,  no  harm  results  from  watering  over  the  tops  of  the  cuttings, 
as  the  heat  soon  evaporates  the  water  that  foils  over  the  leaves.  No  water 
but  rain-water  should  ever  be  used,  either  for  seeds  or  young  cuttings. 
591.    The  temperature  moet  euiUable  for  euttinge  may  reasonably  be 

expected  to  be  that  which 
is  most  suitable  for  the 
parent  plants,  when  in 
the  samestate  as  to  growth 
as  the  cutting.  Hence, 
for  all  hardy  plants  the 
temperature  of  the  open 
air  will  generally  be  found 
suffident,  though  when 
they  begin  to  grow  a  some- 
what higher  temperature 
than  what  is  natural  to 
them  will  be  advantage- 
ous. This,  however,  will 
be  of  no  use,  but  rather 
injurious,  when  cuttings 
areplanted  without  leaves, 
or  when  eveigreens  with 
ripened  wood  are  put  in ; 
for  a  certain  time  is  re- 

Flf.m.  AemUing^rRomnrnptrptrentprtpaMdandiianUd.    q^i^  fo,   every  cutting 

to  accommodate  itself  to  its  new  rituation.    As  a  general  rule  for  the  tern- 
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penture  at  which  cuttings  thould  be  kept,  that  in  which  the  lespectire 
plants  ftom  which  the  cuttings  are  taken  are  found  to  produce  shoots  of 
freest  growth,  is  doubtless  the  best.  The  bottom  heat  should  neatiy  equal, 
but  not  exceed,  that  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  shoot  has,  however,  been 
much  excited  into  growth  by  heat,  in  order  to  obtain  the  catting  (574),  the 
latter  must  have  that  heat  kept  up  in  its  new  situation,  otherwise  its 
vegetation  will  be  checked.  For  cuttings  of  all  the  difficult-rooting 
greenhouse  plants,  the  best  heat  for  the  soil  is  from  63*  to  00**  Fah. ;  for 
those  of  hothouse  plants  from  60*  to  68^  Fah.,  which  should  be  as  regular 
as  possible.  This  regularity  is  of  great  moment  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
cuttings ;  for  if  they  are  kept  at  a  cooler  temperature  the  greater  part  of 
them  form  a  callosity,  but,  for  want  of  the  necessary  heat  to  assimilate  the 
deposited  nourishing  matter,  do  not  form  roots.  The  callosity  continues  to 
grow  in  many  species,  such  as  Qn^rcus,  Hakeo,  and  Prot^  and  often 
becomes  of  so  considerable  a  size,  that  it  not  only  covers  the  foce  of  the  cat 
with  a  thick  layer,  but  also  penetrates  between  the  wood  and  the  bsik. 
When  this  is  tlie  case,  and  the  callus  is  not  cut  away,  no  roots  are  made, 
and  the  cutting  often  remains  several  years  without  dying.  >Vhere  the 
propagation  of  house-plants  by  cuttings  is  carried  on  extensively,  a  pit  or 
house  should  be  formed  on  purpose,  in  which  there  should  be  a  bed  of 
gently  fermenting  matter,  such  as  tan  or  leaves,  or,  what  will  in  genend  be 
found  preferable,  of  sand,  or  coarsely-powdered  charcoal,  heated  by  the 
vapour  of  hot  water  from  below.  Where  dung  beds  are  employed,  grest 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  exhalations  rising  from  the  dung  to  contami- 
nate the  air  of  the  bed,  which  would  destroy  most  cuttings.  In  general, 
all  cuttings  whatever  ought  to  be  kept  in  what  may  be  oiled  the  winter 
temperature  of  the  plant,  for  some  time  after  they  are  planted,  and  only  put 
into  their  spring  temperature  when  they  have  formed  a  callosi^,  and  are 
ready  to  grow.  The  cool  period  for  cuttings  put  in  without  leaves,  or  with 
leaves,  but  with  ripened  wood,  will,  of  course,  be  much  longer  than  those 
put  in  with  leaves,  and  in  a  growing  state,  such  as  geraniums,  petunias, 
dahlias,  and  even  heaths. 

Cuttings  of  the  plants  in  common  cultivation  in  British  gardens  may  be 
classed  as  under  :-^ 

692.  Cutting*  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  ehruhsy  such  as  the  goosebeny, 
currant,  willow,  poplar,  &c.,  are  easily  rooted  in  the  open  garden,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  vine  and  fig.  As  it  is  desirable  that  the  gooseberry 
and  currant  should  not  throw  up  suckers,  and  should  have  a  dean  stem,  all 
the  buds  are  cut  dean  out,  except  three,  or  at  most  four,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  cutting.  Th^  cuttings  are  planted  erect,  about  six  inches  deep,  and 
made  quite  firm  by  the  dibber  at  their  lower  extremity.  Cuttings  of  honey- 
suckles, syringas,  ampeldpsis,  art^mista,  atriigene,  atriplex,  b^ocharis,  ber- 
chdmia,  bignonto,  calyc^thus,  oeandthus,  chenopodum,  dematis,  China 
roses,  fig.  171,  and  the  like,  are  rather  more  difficult  to  root,  and  succeed 
best  in  a  shady  border  and  a  sandy  soil. 

693.  Cuttings  of  hardg  evergreens^  such  as  the  common  laurd,  Portugal 
laureU  laurustinus,  arborvitse,  evergreen  privet,  and  a  few  others,  may  be 
rooted  in  common  soil  in  the  open  garden ;  being  put  in  in  autumn,  and 
remaining  there  a  year.  Cuttings  of  6upl6ureum,  6(ixus,  ^'uniperus,  rh^mnus, 
holly,  sweet  bay,  aucuba,  &c.,  requiro  a  shady  border  and  a  sandy  soil. 
Thf>y  are  put  in  in  autumn,  of  ripened  wood;  but  young  wood  of  these  and 
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all  the  kinds  mentioned  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph  will  root  freely, 
if  taken  off  in  the  beginning  of  sammer,  when  Uie  lower  end  of  the  cutting 
is  beginning  to  ripen,  and  planted  in  sand,  and  ooTered  with  a  hand-glass. 

694.  Cuttings  ofaUtke  Conifera  and  TaadcetB  may  be  taken  off  when  the 
lower  end  of  the  catting  is  beginning  to  ripen,  and  planted  in  sand,  with  a 
layer  of  leaf  mould  beneath,  in  pots  well  drained,  in  the  month  of  August 
or  September,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  from  which  the  frost  is  completely 
excluded,  till  the  growing  season  in  spring,  when  they  may  be  put  into  a 
gentle  heat.  It  is  not  in  general  necessary  to  cover  these  cuttings  with  bell- 
glasses.     Tazddium  is  an  exception,  as  it  roots  best  in  water. 

595.  Cuttings  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  herbaceous  fikints^  such  as  pinks, 
carnations,  sweet-williams,  waU-flowers,  stocks,  dahlias,  petunias,  verbenas, 
rockets,  and  in  general  all  herbaceous  plants  that  have  stems  bearing  leaves, 
root  readily  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  placed  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  a 
gentle  heat,  if  greater  expedition  b  required.  All  the  cuttings  must  be  cut 
through  dose  under  a  joint,  or  in  the  case  of  pinks,  carnations,  or  sweet- 
williams,  the  operation  of  piping  may  be  performed. 

59G.  Piping  can  only  be  performed  with  plants  having  tubular  stems, 
and  it  is  only  with  a  few  of  these  that  gardeners 
are  accustomed  to  practise  it.  The  operation  is 
performed  when  the  plant  has  flowered,  or  soon 
afterwards,  when  it  has  nearly  completed  its 
growth  for  the  season.  The  shoot  chosen  is  held 
firm  by  the  left  hand,  to  prevent  the  root  of  the 
plant  from  being  injured,  while  with  the  right 
the  upper  portion  of  the  shoot  is  pulled  asunder, 
one  joint  above  the  part  held  by  the  left  hand. 
A  portion  of  the  shoot  is  thus  separated  at  the 
socket  formed  by  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  appearance  is  as  in  fig.  172.  Some  propa- 
gators shorten  the  leaves  before  planting,  but 
others  leave  them  as  in  the  figure.  The  soil 
in  which  the  pipings  are  to  be  planted  being 

Fig.  17S.    A   piping  qf  a  pimkpr** 
pared  and  planted. 

rendered  very  fine,  mixed 
with  sand  and  then  well  wa- 
tered, the  pipings  are  stuck 
in  wi^out  the  use  of  a  dibber 
or  pricker,  and  the  operation 
is  completed  by  a  second  wa- 
tering, which  settles  and  ren- 
ders firm  the  soil  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  piping. 

597*  Cuttings  of  soft-wooded 
greenhouse  plants,  such  as  pe- 
laigoniums,  fig.  178,  fuchsias, 
fig.  174,  brugmansias,  mau- 
randyas,  and  all  other  soft- 
wooded  plants,  being  cut  off 
where  the  wood  is  beginning  "»•  "»•  ^  ""**  ^'«™'^«'^'"»«'«-.i»'i— ' 
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to  ripen,  and  planted  in  Muid  or  aandy  loam,  or  aand  and  peat,  xoot  teadily, 

with  or  without  a  bell  or  luuid- 
g^aai,  in  a  diady  attoatipn,  and  in  a 
greenhoaaetcmpentaie.  Cntdngs 
•of  theieandall  other  soft-wooded 
planta  may  be  divided  into  one  or 
more  lengUis ;  it  bong  only  ctten- 
tial  that  there  idionld  be  two  joinfti, 
one  for  buying  in  the  soil  to  emit 
roota,  and  the  other  kept  above 
the  aoil  to  produce  a  shoot  The 
'  cuttings  of  soft-wooded  plants 
which  root  best,  axe  laterslflyWhich 
are  of  avenge  strength. 
....     SOS.CuUingtofhardwoodedsrem' 

Vig.m,  AcuUin,<^aMM^preparedandjUant*d.    4,,^ ,,i^„^,^gochas camelliaB,myr. 

tie,  evergreen  acacias,  and  most  Cape  and  Aus- 
tralian shrubswith  comparatively  broad  leaves, 
are  more  difficult  to  root  than  sofi-wooded 
greenhouse  plants.    The  cuttings  are  made 
from  the  points  of  the  shoots,  aft^  the  spring 
growth  has  been  completed,  and  before  the 
young  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened.    If  put  in 
in  February  or  March,  such  cuttingB  wfll  be 
fit  to  transplant  in  July  or  Af^gnst.     Some- 
times they  are  put  in  in  autumn,  or  the 
iN^ginnuig  of  winter,  in  which  case  they  will 
not  root  till  the  following  spring,  and  must  pig.  175.  a  autmgt^tk*  % 
be  kept  cool  till  that  season.     In  either  case,     «  eameiua,  prtpared  andpiamud, 
all  the  leaves  must  be  kept  on,  except  one,  or  at  most  two,  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  cutting,  which  need  not  be  planted  more  than  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  should  in  general  be  covered  with  a  bell-glasB. 

699.  CuUmgs  of  hetUh-Uke  planU^  such  as  £rica,  E'pacris,  Didsma,  Bnbio, 
&c.,  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  root  They  should  be  taken  from  the 
points  of  the  ride  shoots  early  in  spring,  when  the  plants  have  nearly  ceased 
growing;  not  be  more  than  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  cat 
clean  across  at  a  joint,  and  the  leaves  clipped  or  cut  off  for  about  half  an 
inch  upwards  from  ^  lower  end  of  the  cutting.  Thus  prepared,  they 
should  be  planted  in  pure  white  sand,  with  a  little  peat  soil  as  a  substratam, 
and  the  whole  well  drained.  The  pot  should  then  be  covered  with  ^bell- 
glass,  and  placed  in  a  frame,  or  in  the  front  of  a  greenhoose,  and  shaded 
during  sunshine.    See  figs.  167  and  168. 

600.  Cuttingt  of  succulent  planU^  such  as  Cactuses,  Cereuses,  Euphorbias, 
Mesembryanthemums,  Crassulaa,  Stapelias,  and  the  like,  require  to  lie  a 
few  days  before  being  planted,  in  order  to  dry  the  wounds;  after  which  they 
may  be  inserted  in  pots  contiuning  a  mixture  of  peat,  sand,  and  brick  rub- 
bish, well  drained  ;  after  which  the  pots  may  be  set  on  the  front  shelf  of 
a  warm  greenhouse,  and  occarionally  watered,  but  shading  will  be  unne- 


601.  Cuttings  of  the  underground  stems  and  roots.  A  great  many  plants, 
both  ligneous  and  herbaceous,  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  under- 
ground stems,  as  in  the  liquorice ;  and  of  the  roots,  as  in  the  common  thorn, 
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and  most  of  the  Rocaoes.  The  roots  riiould  be  thoee  of  healthy  pLuits, 
nther  yovng  than  old,  and  in  general  from  half  an  ineh  to  one  or  two 
indiee  in  thicknewt.  They  may  be  cot  into  lengths  of  from  three  to  six  or 
nine  inehes^  and  planted  in  free  soO,  with  the  tops  just  above  the  sarhee. 
Cave  must  be  taken  that  the  upper  end  of  the  oatting,  or.  that  which  was 
next  the  stem  before  it  was  separated  from  the  plant,  bo  kept  uppermost, 
finrif  that  is  not  done,  the  eatting  will  not  grow.  This  is  the  case  eren  with 
enttipgacf  the  hoiae-iadishand  sea-kale ;  but  if  cuttings  of  the  rootsof  these 
and  similar  plants  are  laid  down  horiaontally,  and  but  slightly  coyered  with 
aoil,  they  will  protrude  buds  from  what  was  the  upper  end  before  remoyal,  and 
■end  out  roots  from  the  lower  end.  All  roses  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  aU  fruit-trses  which  are  seedlings,  or  have  been  raised  by  cuttings 
or  layers.  The  Roblnia,  Acada,  Gleditschta,  Coronilla,  Gymnodadus,  and 
many  other  legumlnosn;  Ailantus,  Catalpa,  the  balsam  Ontario  and 
Lombardy  poplars,  the  English  elm,  the  mulberry,  the  Madura,  yarious 
other  ligneous  plants,  and  all  plants  whatever  that  throw  up  suckers,  may 
be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  as  may  a  great  number  of  herbiu 
eeoos  perennials.  The  best  time  of  taking  them  off  is  when  the  plants  aro 
in  a  dormant  state,  and  all  that  is  required  is  a  dean  cut  at  botii  ends. 

€02.  Striking  euUUiga  in  water  or  moist  moft.— All  marsh  plants  having 
leafy  stems,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaeeous,  will  strike  root  in  water,  and 
atfll  better  in  vesseb  conlaining  moss  kept  thoroughly  moist.  Besides 
marsh  plants,  a  great  many  others  will  root  in  this  way,  which,  indeed, 
seems  the  most  ancient  mode  of  artificial  propagation.  Cuttings  of  southern  - 
wood  have  been  rooted  in  phials  of  water  in  cottage  windows  in  Scotland 
from  time  immemorial.  Balaams  also,  and  many  other  plants,  may  be  so 
rooted,  but  not  any  plant  that  is  difficult  to  strike  in  sand.  The  chief  diffi- 
cuhy  attending  this  mode  of  propagation  is  the  transference  of  the  rooted 
cuttings  from  the  water  to  Uie  soil,  which  can  hardly  be  done  without  a 
severe  elieck.  The  only  mode  is  to  saturate  the  soil  thoroughly  with  water 
before  insertmg  the  plinta  in  It,  and  to  keep  it  well  soaked  afterwards  till 
the  plants  have  begun  to  grow. 

603.  Striking  plants  in  powdered  ^areoal, — The  use  of  sifted  charcoal 
dost,  or,  in  other  words,  of  charcoal  in  a  state  of  powder,  with  the  partides 
not  much  larger  than  those  of  common  sand,  appears  to  have  been  first 
adopted  for  rooting  cuttings  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Crardens  at  Munich,  by 
M.  G.  Lucas,  in  1890.  Ilie  details  at  great  length  will  be  found  in  the 
^  Gardeners'  Magazine"  for  1841,  translated  from  the  Garten  Zeitung,  It 
may  be  snffident  here  to  state  that  powdered  charcoal  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sand,  and  that  it  answers  best  when  it  has  for  some  montiis  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  weather ;  also  that  it  dilBers  from  sand  in  not  only 
fodlitating  the  rooting  of  cuttings,  but  in  supplying  them  with  nourish- 
ment after  they  are  rooted,  and  consequently  no  under  stratum  of  soil 
becomes  necessary,  as  is  the  case  where  sand  is  used.  The  rationale  of  tins 
practice  has  been  given  in  the  Garten  ZeUung^  by  Dr.  Budmer  (see  Gard. 
Mag^  1841,  p.  252),  and  the  following  summary  is  from  a  work  recently 
published  in  London : — *^  It  is  essential  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a  plant  that 
carbonic  add  should  be  taken  up  by  its  roots  as  well  as  by  its  leaves.  The 
carbonic  add  may  be  furnished  in  two  ways;  either  the  soil  may  absorb  it 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  the  decay  in  some  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  may 
disengage  this  product.     It  is  a  remarkable  property,  possessed  by  several 
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poTotu  salMtanoes,  of  abeorbing  gaaea,  and  espedally  carixmic  add  gas,  to 
the  amount  of  many  times  their  own  balk.  Of  all  these,  charcoal  ib  one  of 
the  most  powerfiil  in  this  xespect,  and  it  has  been  found  that  many  plants 
may  be  grown  in  powdered  charooal,  if  sufficiently  supplied  with  water, 
more  luxuriantly  than  in  any  other  soiL  The  charooal  itself  undergoes  no 
change,  but  it  absorba  carbonic  acid  gas  firom  the  air;  this  is  dissolved  by 
the  water,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  thus  it  is  introduced  into  the 
system.  In  such  cases  the  plant  deriTes  its  solid  matter  aa  completely  from 
die  atmosphere  abne  as  if  its  roots  were  entirely  exposed  to  it,  for  not  a 
particle  of  the  charcoal  is  dissolved ;  and  it,  therefore,  afforda  no  nutriment 
to  the  plants."  (Veffeiable  Phyttohgy^  in  a  Popular  C^c.  of  Nat,  Scienee^ 
p*  117.)  In  the  Gardenen'  Magazine  lists  wUl  be  found  of  cuttings  of  a 
great  many  different  species  which  had  rooted  in  charcoal  much  sooner  tban 
they  usually  do  in  sand  or  soil ;  and  from  the  most  recent  accounts  it  appears 
that  the  practice  is  still  carried  on  in  Germany  with  suooesa.  We  would 
therefore  strongly  recommend  its  introduction  into  British  gardens. 

604.  Propagaiion  by  joinU  and  nodules.  This  mode  of  propagation  k 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  every  bud,  whether  visible  or  adventitiouB, 
is  capable  of  being  made  to  produce  a  plant ;  and  it  only  differa  horn  pro- 
pagating by  cuttings,  in  the  buds  or  joints  being  taken  o£P  the  plant  with 
a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  attached  to  them.  Plants  are  also 
propagated  by  inserting  the  buds  under  the  bark  of  other  plants ;  but  this 
mode,  which  is  called  budding,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  section. 
As  bulbs  are  only  buds,  nature  may  be  said  to  employ  this  mode  of  propa- 
gation in  the  case  of  some  species  of  bulb-bearing  plants,  such  as  JUiom 
and  Milium,  in  which  tlie  buds  frequently  drop  from  the  sterna  on  the  soil, 
and  root  into  it.  All  the  offsets  of  bulbs  are  of  course  buds,  and  may  be 
employed  in  propagation ;  the  nutriment  to  the  young  plant  being  supplied 
from  the  scales,  which  eventuaUy  elongate  into  leaves,  and  the  roots  pro^ 
ceeding  from  the  plate  or  base  to  which  these  scales  are  attached.  The  buds, 
with  the  exception  of  bulbs,  which  are  taken  from  the  stems^  branches,  or 
roots  of  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  being  rooted  in  the  soU,  ^vrays  contain 
a  portion  of  the  stem  or  root,  to  supply  them  with  nourishment  till  they 
are  able,  by  the  roots  they  form,  to  abstract  it  firom  the  soil.  In  the  case  of 
the  vine,  a  joint  is  commonly  taken;  but  in  that  of  the  potato,  a  single  bud, 
with  a  portion  of  the  underground  stem  or  tuber  attached,  is  found  sufficient. 
There  are  very  few  plants,  besides  the  vine  and  the  potato,  which  are  at 
present  propagated  by  rooting  buds  or  joints  in  the  soil,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  mode  is  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  plants  with 
which  it  has  not  yet  been  tried.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  all  or  many 
of  those  plants  which  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  might  be 
increased  by  small  portions  of  these,  so  diort  as  to  be  considered  more  in 
the  nature  of  joints  than  cuttings.  For  example,  root-cuttings  of  the 
common  thorn  and  sea-kale  are  commonly  made  of  several  inches  in  length ; 
and  it  is  known  that,  if  they  are  laid  down  lengthwise,  and  covered  with 
an  inch  of  soil,  they  will  produce  roots  at  one  end  of  the  cutting  and  shoots 
at  the  other.  Now,  by  shortening  the  cutting  to  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch, 
and  treating  it  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  probable  the  same  result  would 
take  phice,  though  the  plants  produced  inight  be  weaker.  It  is  true  this 
would  be  nothing  more  than  propagating  by  very  short  cuttings ;  but  rooting 
plants  horn  joints  may  be  so  designated.     The  advantage  of  propagating  hy 
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bads  or  joints  la,  thai  a  plant  is  prodaoed  from  every  bad  or  joint ;  whereas, 
in  propi^ating  by  cnttings,  at  least  two  bads,  and  commonly  sereral,  are 
reqaired.  The  plants  raised  by  bads,  on  the  other  hand,  are  commonly 
weaker  than  those  raised  by  cnttings,  firom  haying  a  smaller  sapply  of  natri- 
tiTe  matter  for  their  sapport  daring  their  infimcy. 

606.  A  noddle,  as  we  have  seen  (115),  is  a  concretion  of  embiyo  bads^ 
sach  as  may  be  freqaently  seen  in  the  matter  eztravasated  from  the  joints 
of  pelazgoniams  and  the  stamps  of  old  elms  and  poplars,  olives  and  mol- 
berries,  occasioned  by  the  retaming  sap  not  flowing  fieely  to  the  root. 
These  nodales  aie  seldom  ased  for  the  paipose  of  propagation,  except  in  the 
ease  of  the  olive ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  they  might  be  employed 
ibr  this  parpose,  and  woald  answer,  were  it  not  that  the  plants  whidi  pro- 
dace  them  are  in  general  veiy  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  only 
remarkable  instance  of  propagation  by  this  mode  that  is  on  record  is  prac- 
tised in  Italy  with  the  olive.  The  old  trees  axe  commonly  foand  to  con- 
tarn  swellings  or  nodules  in  the  trunk,  called  tiooofe,  and  these  being  sepa- 
xmted,  are  planted  in  the  soil  in  the  manner  of  bulbs,  and  produce  plants. 
The  operation  of  separating  is  performed  with  a  sharp  pen-knife,  and  the 
mother  plant  does  not  seem  to  suffer  the  slightest  injury  by  the  operation. 
{GartL  Mag.  voL  vii.  p.  663.)  This  no  doubt  might  be  practised  with  the 
nodules  of  all  plants,  and  we  believe  it  has  occasionally  been  done  with  those 
of  the  white  poplar,  the  mulberxy,  and  the  pelargonium. 

606.  In  propagating  hy  joint9of  the  vine  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  larger  the  portion  of  wood  attached  to  the  joint  the  stronger  will  be  the 
plants  produced.  Mr.  Knight  found  that  the  buds  of  the  vine,  whoUy 
detached  firom  the  alburnum,  were  incapable  of  retaining  life ;  but  tliat  a 
very  few  grains  of  alburnum  were  sufficient  to  enable  a  bud  to  form  minute 
leaves  and  roots,  such  as  would  have  been  produced  by  plants  raised  from 
seeds.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of  alburnum,  the  shoots  produced  from 
the  bads  increased  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  when  the  bud  had  a  piece 
of  two  years'  old  wood,  a  foot  long,  attached  to  it,  the  growth  was  nearly  as 
strong  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  bud  had  remained  on  the  parent  tree. 
Joints  of  the  vine  are  preferred  to  cuttings  for  propagation,  because  they 
form  plants  more  easily  managed  in  pots  than  are  larger  cuttings  or  layers  ; 
and  they  are  preferred  to  layers  also,  because  they  are  always  fumiahed  with 
roots  in  due  proportion  to  their  shoots,  whereas  plants  raised  from  layers 
have  frequently,  from  not  being  separated  from  the  parent  plant  at  the 
proper  time,  very  strong  shoots  and  very  few  ill-ripened  roots.  In  pre* 
paring  joints  of  the  vine,  about  half  an  inch  of  the  wood  is  left  above  and 
below  the  bud,  as  in  fig.  1?6 ;  but  this  and  all  other 
plants  that  are  so  propagated  ara  found  to  root  better 
when  the  shoot  is  cut  through,  so  ae  to  separate 
about  one-third  part  of  the  pith,  as  shown  in  fig.  177. 
By  this  latter  mode  of  treatment  plants  have  been 

Zmmer,  Md  pu^tZ"'*  joints  of  csm^Uia,  poins^io,     ~ — "- 

euphdrbfo,  bmgm&nsia,  and 
other  species.  Mr.  Murray  observes  of  the  lych- 
nis.corcniiffia,  the  flower-stem  of  which  has  opposite 
tetes^that  not  only  wiU  indiyidud  joint.  «trate,bat  "j."/' J.^7«^i: 

if  each  joint  be  split  into  two  verticslly,  two  distmct     and  pith  are  rtmomd  prtmomt 

plants  may  be  obtauied.    {Qard.  Chron.  for  1841,    ^  !><«•«''«. 
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p.  297.)  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  a  great  nmnber  of  planta,  both 
ligneous  and  herbaceous,  may  be  pvopagated  by  jointB  or  half-joints,  though 
cnltiTatoTB  have  hitherto  made  oomparatiTelj  few  trials. 

007.  PrcpoffoHon  hy  5tfA«,  and  entire  tubert  and  tubereleiy  is  effected  simpl j 
by  separating  them  £rom  the  parent  plants  and  inserting  them  in  the  aoiL  about 
the  same  depth  at  which  they  axe  found  en  the  parent  plants  or  a  little 
deeper  in  Very  light  soil,  and  not  quite  so  deep  if  in  Tory  heavy  soiL  A  phe- 
nomenon, DecandoUe  observes,  common  to  idl  tabers  is  this :  that  while  in 
the  seed  the  radicle  or  descending  part  poshes  first,  in  the  tnber,  on  tbe 
contrary,  the  ascending  part  or  plumule  is  first  developed,  and  the  roots 
ai^iear  a  short  time  afterwards.  The  potato  and  the  Jeruaalem  artichoke 
are  often  planted  by  entire  tubers,  as  well  as  by  separating  them  into  eyes 
or  sets.  The  same.may  be  said  of  the  tubers  of  the  anemone  and  the 
ranuncnlns.  The  tubereles  or  small  tubers  of  saxffi!agagranulita,addzs 
moschatellina,  and  of  many  species  of  dxalis,  axe  propagated  by  planting  the 
tubers  enthe.  The  offsets  of  all  bulbs  are  also  planted  entire,  and,  as 
already  observed,  they  may  be  considered  as  buds ;  though  they  differ  from 
ordinary  buds,  in  which  the  nutritive  matter  is  laid  up  in  the  alburnum  of  the 
plant,  by  having  it  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  or  scales  of  which  the 
bulb  is  composed. 

606.  Pr<iagating  by  htB>-bearing  leavei.  The  leaves  of  malizis  paludoss 
bear  little  bulbs  at  their  extremities;  several  sorts  of  IkUium  originate  bi^  in 
the  axils  of  the  bracts ;  and  in  some  ferns,  such  as  aspl^nium  bulbiferam, 
and  Woodw&xdia  r^cans,  bulbs  are  found  at  the  extremities  of  the  leaves, 
which  when  these  touch  the  soil,  grow,  throw  down  roots,  and  produce 
young  plants.  Bulbs,  or  genus  analogous  to  them,  are  found  in  marehintis 
polymdrpha,  and  on  many  arums  and  diosooreas,  by  all  of  whiefa  the  plants 
may  be  propagated ;  taking  care,  in  difficult  cases,  to  preserve  the  soil,  on 
vrfaich  the  bulbs  are  placed,  uniformly  moist,  shaded,  and  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature,  and  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  a  beli-^ass^  in  s 
greater  degree  of  moisture,  than  is  required  for  the  pttent  plant. 

fi  3.  Propagation  bff  L$av0»* 

This  mode  of  propagation  is  of  considerable  antiqilHy,  though  it  has  not 
till  lately  been  much  practised.  It  is  said  by  Agricola,  {L'AgrieuUear  Par- 
fait^  4e.,  ed.  17^2)  to  be  the  invention  of  Frederick,  aoelebrated  gardener  at 
Augsburg,  and  to  have  been  first  described  by  Minmdola,  in  his  MamuUe  di 
Oiardinierij  published  in  1652*  Subsequent  experiments  by  C.  Bonnet,  of 
Geneva ;  Noisette,  Thouin,  Neuman,and  Pepin,  of  PAris;  Knight,  Herbert, 
and  others,  in  £ngland ;  and  quite  recently  by  Lucas,  xnGermany,  have  proved 
that  there  is  no  dass  of  plants  which  might  not  be  propagated  by  leaves.  It  has 
been  tried  with  success  vrith  ciyptogamous  plants,  with  endogens  and  exogens; 
with  the  popular  divisioBS  of  ligneous  and  herbaceous  plants,  annuak,  bien- 
nials, and  perenniab,  and  with  the  teaves  of  bulbous  plants  and  palms. 

609.  The  pHntnple  m  wh$€h  Uu  fmfpagatim  of  planU  by  lea^ 
is  considered  by  some  as  the  organisabUity  of  the  sap  of  the  plant,  and  by 
others  as  founded  on  the  universal  diffuaioa  through  the  plant  of  embryo  buds. 
^Thai  the  vital  power  residmg  In  the  latex  or  blood  <tf  the  plai^"  Mr. 
Lymbum  observes,  '*is  sufficient  to  form  buds,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has 
observed  the  matter  extravasated  at  times  fiom  the  stems  of  geraniaiiia, 
dahlias,  &C.,  and  the  stumps  of  old  trees.  At  first  it  is  only  a  mass  of 
cellular  matter,  but  gradually  begins  to  thicken  on  the  surface,  and  get  d 
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a  red  and  green  oolonr ;  Teaaels  are  seen  to  be  prodaoed  and  buds  oiganified, 
which,  if  placed  in  iavouxable  eireiinutanoes,  will  eyolre  into  shoots.  I  have 
seen  the  buds  literaUj  crowded  together  like  bees  in  a  hive.  Dr.  Caipenter 
saya,  thai  the  blood  of  animals^  even  when  altogether  separated  and  spresd 
oni,  has  been  seen  to  organise  vessels,  from  the  strength  of  the  vital  principle." 
This  seems  also  to  have  been  Mr.  Knight's  opinion.  It  is,  however,  of 
less  ccnifleqiienee  to  adopt  either  theory  than  to  follow  a  practico  whieh  has 
been  found  soooessfiil  by  cultivators^  and  which  takes  place  in  nature  in  the 
leaves  accidentally  broken  and  left  on  moist  soil  of  card&mine  hirsuta,  the 
common  water-grass, .  sedums^  and  other  succulent-leaved  plants,  and 
probably  various  others,  independently  of  those  which  root  by  the  leaves 
in  consequence  of  these  producing  bulbs,  as  in  the  case  of  Woodw&rdia 
i&licana  (608). 

GIO.  The  aondUwns  geMraUy  required  fir  rooHng  leaves  axe,  that  the  leaf 
be  nearly  fiiU  grown ;  that  it  be  taken  off  with  the  petiole  entire ;  that  the 
petiole  be  inserted  from  an  eighth  to  half  an  inch,  according  to  its  length, 
thickness, and  texture,  in  sandy  loam,  or  in  pure  sand  on  a  stratum  of  rich  soil; 
and  that  both  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  be  kept  uniformly  moist,  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  is  required  for  rooted  plants  of  the  same  flpecies. 
The  leaves  <^  such  succulents  as  cacalia,  crassula,  cotyledon,  kaknkoe,  por- 
tulaca,  sedum,  sempervivum,  cactus,  and  similar  plants,  root  when  laid  on 
the  sur&ce  of  soil,  with  the  upper  side  to  the  light,  and  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere \b  kept  sufficiently  dose,  moist,  and  warm.  The  first  change  that 
takes  place  is  the  formation  of  a  callosity  at  the  base  of  the  petiole ;  after 
which,  at  the  end  of  a  period,  which  varies  greatly  in  different  plants,  roots 
aze  produced,  and  eventually,  at  an  equally  varying  period,  a  bud  from 
whidi  a  leafy  axis  is  developed.  M.  Pepin  states  that  rooted  leaves  of  Ho^a 
caradaa,  and  those  of  several  kinds  of  Aloe^  did  not  produoe  a  bud  till  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  t  The  leaves  before  they  emit  roots  must 
be  slightly  shaded  to  prevent  exosssive  perspiration  during  sunshine,  but 
afterwaida  they  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light. 

611.  BoolMig  porUone  of  kium^^  It  appears  that  some  leaves  will  throw 
down  roots  with  only  a  part  of  the  petiole  attached,  and  that  others 
will  even  root  from  the  mid-rib  when  the  leaf  is  cut  through.  In  1899, 
M.  Neuman,  of  the  Paris  Garden,  seeing  die  theophr&sta  latifdlia  (Clavija 
oniala,  D.  Dm)  growing  so  weU  from  cuttings  of  leaves,  vonoeived  the 
idea  of  cutting  •severaliof  them  in  two,  >and  treating  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  entire  kaves.  Accordingly,  he  eat  a  leaf  in  two,  and  planted 
both  parts  in  the  same  pot,  treating  them  exactly  alike.  In  about  three 
raonthsv  the  lower  half  of  the  leaf  (fig.  178)  had  made  rootSj  but  the  upper 
half  had  none ;  though^  some. time  afterwards^  when  it  .became  nccooMry 
to  separate  the  enttkigs,  M.  Neuman  found  that  tiie  upper  part-  of  the 
leaf  had  also  made  roots  (fig.  179X  ^^  that  these  roots  weite  much  shorter 
than  those  of  the  lower  half.  The  rooting  of  the  two  halves  of  a  leaf  of  the 
theophrasta,  so  hard  and  dry  as  everyone  knows  these  leaves  to  be,  appearing 
to  him  aninteiestingAErenmstanoa,  he  continued  tepay  attention  to  them  for 
six  months.  He  widied  io  asoertaia.if  they,  ^ould  produce  bnde  as  in  other 
csaei^  for  he  was  in  hopes  they  would,  as  he  rematke^that  the  soots  increased 
in  the.  pot^.  At  last  in  the  seventh,  months  fia  the  first  time,  he  saw  at  the 
extiemi^  of  his  two  half  leaves^  buds  Appearing,  as  well  formed  as  those  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base  of  the  pet^  of  an  entire  lea&.  In  June,  1840,  these  two 
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cuttings  had  become  beautiful  and  healthy  planta,  whidi  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  firom  others  produced  from  entire  leaves. 

We  see  from  this  experiment  that  it  requires  double  the  time  to  produce 
a  bud  from  the  upper  part  of  a  leaf^  that  it  requires  for  the  lower  half  to 
produce  one ;  and  that,  in  propagations  by  leayes,  it  is  not  always  neoesBary 
to  take  the  heel  or  lower  end  of  tho  petiole  with  the  leaf,  whidi  sometimes 
ii^jures  and  deforms  the  shoots.  M.  Neuman's  experiment  proves  further, 
that  wherever  cambium  can  be  formed,  there  are  at 
the  same  time  a  number  of  utrienles  or  germs  of 
buds  formed,  from  which  a  new  plant  will  be  deye- 
loped  when  the  parent  is 
placed  in  &vourable  circum- 
stances. From  this  circum- 
stance, in  short,  we  may 
conclude  that  all  the  veins 
may  serve  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  plants.  The  dots  in 
fig  179  diow  the  parts  of  the 
upper  half-leaf  which  were 
cut  off  to  allow  of  its  being 
put  into  a  small  pot;  and 
this  proves  that  it  is  only  the 
^  middle  rib  (orprolongation  of 
Zi^'itk^ii^arvot^^  thepetiole),which  is  required  Fif.  179.  The  upper  hdf^f 
••ndinguprnMi^,  for  rcproductiwi.  Half  Icavcs    /^p*^jj^'«' «*<  *««rf- 

of  various  plants  have  been  rooted  in  charcoal  in        *^*' 
Germany  (603). 

612.  The  planti  tuuaBy  raited  by  leavei  in  BrUUh  gardem  are  oompaiatively 
few,  and  chiefly  gesneras,  gloxinias ;  bulb-bearing  leaves,  such  as  bryoph^l- 
lum;  some  succulents,  such  as  sempernvum,  and  a  few  others.  Leaves  of  the 
orange,  the  hoya,  the  aucuba,  the  camellia,  ficus  elibticus,  the  dianthus,  the 
common  laurel,  and  a  few  more,  are  occasionally  rooted,  but  more  as 
matter  of  curiosity  than  for  the  purpose  of  increase. 

613.  Pro^M^umftsf  Me  i(0atMo^5tiAt  has  been  successfuUy  effected  by  th^ 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  who  first  tried  it,  in  1809,  by  setting  a  cuttmg 
of  a  leaf  of  a  Cape  Omithogalum.  *^  The  leaf  was  out  off  just  below  the 
surfiioe  of  the  earth  in  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  before  the  flowerHstaik 
had  begun  to  rise ;  and  it  was  set  in  the  earth,  near  the  edge  of  the  pot  in 
which  the  mother  plant  was  growing,  and  so  left  to  its  fete.  The  leaf 
continued  quite  fresh,  and  on  examination  (while  the  bulb  was  flowering) 
a  number  of  young  bulbs  and  radical  fibres  were  found  adhering  to  it 
They  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by  the  return  of  the  sap  which  had 
nourished  the  leaf.  Thereupon  two  or  three  more  leaves  were  taken  off 
and  placed  in  like  dtuations;  but  they  turned  yellow,  and  died  without 
producing  any  bulbs.  It  appeared  to  me  then,  and  it  was  confirmed  by 
subsequent  experience,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  satiafectory  result  the  leaf 
must  be  taken  off  while  the  plant  is  advancing  in  its  growth.  I  found  it 
eaefy  thus  to  multiply  some  bulbs  that  did  not  willingly  produce  offsets. 
I  afterwards  tried,  without  cutting  the  leaf  off,  to  make  an  oblique  incision 
in  it  under  ground,  and  in  some  cases  just  above  ground,  attempting,  in  feet, 
to  raise  bulbs  by  layering  the  leaf.  This  attempt  was  also  successful,  and  some 
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joiiQg  bulbs  were  Ibnned  on  the  edge  of  the  cnt  above  ground  as  well  as  below. 
I  tried  cuttingB  of  the  stem  of  some  species  of  Lilium,  and  obtamed  bulbs  at 
the  axil  of  the  lea^  as  well  as  from  the  scales  of  the  bulb ;  and  that  practice 
has  been  since  mudi  resorted  to  by  gardeners,  though  I  befieve  it  originated 
with  me.  I  raised  a  great  number  of  bulbs  of  the  little  plant  wtdok  has 
been  suocessiyely  called  massonia,  scilla,  and  hyadnthus  ooiymbosus,  by 
settiDg  a  pot  full  of  its  leaves,  and  placing  a  beU-glass  over  them  for  a  short 
time.  A  bulb  was  obtained  with  equal  fiuility  from  a  leaf  of  a  rare  species 
of  JEuoomis;  and  experiments  with  the  leaves  of  Lachenalias  were  equally 
suocessful.  I  apprehend  that  all  liliaceous  bulbs  may  be  thus  propagated ; 
bat  the  more  floEJiy  the  leaf,  the  more  easily  the  object  will  be  attained." 
{Gard.  Chnm.y  for  1841,  p.  381.) 

614.  Rooting  Uawa  and  parts  of  leaves  in  powdered  charooaL  Leaves  and 
parts  of  leaves  of  the  following  plants  were  rooted  in  charcoal,  by  M.  Lucas, 
of  Munich,  in  1389.  Half-leaves  of  Pier^skta,  Polianthes  mexidina  Zucoar.^ 
and  leaves  of  ^uphorbta  fieutudsa,  in  a  short  time  filled  their  pots  so  full  of 
roots  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  repotted. 

In  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  leaves  of  Cecropta  palmkta,  O'xalis  numdi- 
oeedna,  0.parpiirea,£uph6Tbta  fastud8a,Cfclamon  Indicum,  Lophospermum 
sc^ndena,  Martina  cranioliria,  Begonia  mon6ptera,  B.  bulblfera,  Ipomoe'a 
sup^rba,  I.  spec  e  Coroovado,  Mesembxy&ithemum  tigrinmn,  Gdsnera 
latif^lia,  G.  atrasangninea,  Sinnlngf a  gutttkta,  JRiper  pieresku^tiim,  all  sorts 
of  Gloxinia,  even  <»lioes  and  mere  flower-stems,  pieces  of  leaves  of  Conv61- 
▼ulus  Batatas,  Peur^ta  grandifdlia,  Poli^thes  mexicana,  and  warts  of  the 
laige-warted  mamnullaria. 

In  three  weeks  the  tops  of  the  leaves  of  Agdvc  americana  fol.  var.,  leaves 
of  Jaeardnda  brasjli^nsis,  bundles  of  leaves  of  Pinus  exc^lsa,  leaves  of 
Mimdsa  HoCstonty  and  Cypdru«  vagin^tus. 

In  five  weeks,  whole  and  half -cut  folioles  of  Encephaldrtos  c^er  and 
Zamia  integrifi51ia  produced  a  number  of  roots  firom  the  surface  of  the  cuts. 

Many  leaves  have  not  yet  made  roots,  but  for  a  considerable  time  have 
formed  callosities;  such  as  La^ms  nitida,  Bigndnia  Telfotrus^  Carolinea 
prfnoeps,  Ardisis,  Gard^t^,  Adansdm'a  digit^ta,  DracsB^na,  &c.  As  expe- 
riments that  did  not  succeed,  we  may  mention  portions  of  the  leaves  of 
Amax^llitf  and  Crinnm,  of  ferns,  of  tropical  Orchiden,  of  Dasylirion  and 
H6chtta,  TDlimdsuz,  Panddnus,  JPhdrmium  tenax,  of  tropical  tuberous- 
rooted  i4roldea,  old  leaves  of  the  Agive,  and  some  others  which,  partly 
through  rotting  by  wet,  or  other  misdianoes,  were  prevented  from  growing. 

616.  Leaves  with  the  buds  in  the  axiis  root  freidig  in  the  case  of  many 
q)ecie9.  The  buds  and  leaves  are  out  out  with  a  small  portion  of  the  bark 
end  alburnum  to  each,  and  planted  in  sandy  loam,  so  deep  as  just  to  cover 
the  bud ;  the  soil  being  pressed  firmly  against  it,  and  the  back  of  the  leaf 
resting  on  the  surfiioe  of  the  soil.  Covered  vrith  a  bell-glass  and  placed 
on  heat,  in  a  short  'time  the  buds  break  through  the  surfiioe  of  the  soil, 
and  elongate  into  shoots.  The  late  Mr.  Knight  tried  this  mode  with 
double  camellias,  magnolias,  metrosideros,  acacias,  neriums,  rhododendrons, 
and  many  others,  some  of  which  rooted  and  made  shoots  the  same  season^ 
and  others  not  till  the  following  spring. 

616.  Immature  fruits  have  even  been  made  to  produce  pbmtSk  M.  Thouin 
planted  fruits  of  the  Op(intia  Tuna,  which  were  about  three  fourths  ripe, 
with  their  peduncles  entire,  in  pots  of  sand  almost  dry,  and  covered  them 
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with  a  bell-glaBB,  placing  tlie  pol  on  a  hot-bed.  In  eighteen  days,  < 
appeared  at  the  base  of  the  pednndeB,  m^ileh  aoon  became  roots,  and  a  few 
days  afterwazda  litde  protubennoei  tqppeaied  on  the  Bsmmits  of  the  foiit, 
which,  at  the  end  of  two  months^  became  riioots.  The  mme  nenlt  took 
place  in  the  case  of  the  fhiita  of  Opuntia  polj^thoa,  and  Mammilttria 
simplex.  (Ckmrw  de  Ctdturt^  ^c,  iome  11^  jk  A51.)  Some  or  the  ykbtAe 
of  the  parts  of  the  flower  axe  frequently  metamofphosed  into  leaves,  and 
even  slwots,  in  warm,  moist  seaaona,  and  from  these  theie  can  be  no  donbt 
plants  ooold,  in  many  oaaeSy  be  raised  by  taking  them  off  and  treatmg  them  as 
cuttings. 

617.  TheeueneetfaUUtedifienrUmodeioffmningphvUMff^ 
may  thus  be  stated.     Wherever  a  joint  of  the  ripened  wood  of  a  plant,  or  of 
the  itnripened  wood,  with  a  leaf  or  leaves,  can  be  proenred,  it  is  probable 
that  a  rooted  plant  may  be  produced  by  proper  treatment ;  thai  in  many 
caaes,  especially  wheie  the  leaves  aro  laige,  a  bud  with  a  leitf  attached  will 

produoea  plant ;  that  in  a  iknmber  of  cases 
plants  may  be  prodsoed  from  leaves  alone, 
and  that  in  some  eases  they  may  be  even  pro- 
doced  from  parts  of  leaves,  from  the  calyxes^ 
and  other  parts  of  flowers,  and  from  inmu* 
tun  fruits.  That  to  ronder  more  certain  the 
rootii^of  a  cutting er  a  bud,  or  evenaleaf, 
it  is  advisable  partially  to  separate  it  from  the 
parent  plant  some  days,  weeks,  or,  in  some 
cases,  months,  beforo  it  is  entirely  taken  off, 
^  _      by  cutting  a  shoot  half  through  immediately 

Wedges  inurted  abwoMbe-  O^^*'  *  J0"»*  <>'  1«^>  ^^  ko^mg  the  WOUnd 

id$  to  ehtek  tkejbmi^tke  eap,  opcn,  if  nocessaiy,  with  a  wedge,  as  in  fig.  180, 
4fM<  estUetiitmt^frodMeeMkoctM.  ^^  ^^  |^  ringuig  Under  osch  bud,  as  in  fig. 
181,0.  That,  mn^gard  to  soU,  the  safr  mode  is  to  plant  hi  pure  aand,  with 
a  layer  of  the  soil  m  whidi  the  plant  delights  below ;  and,  in  regard  to  light, 
that  the  cuttings  should  in  all  cases,  when  they  aro 
under  glass,  be  placed  as  dose  to  it  as  possible. 
Finally,  that  in  n^gard  to  woody  plants,  those  with 
the  leaves  on,  and  the  wood  half-matured  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  shoot,  will  root  moro  readily  than 
shoots  of  ripened  wood  without  the  leaves.  Ciunellia 
shoots  of  the  season,  put  in  in  July  or  August,  vHll 
be  rooted  by  December,  wbilo  those  not  put  in  till 
September,  will  not  root  till  the  fi>llowing  spring. 
That  the  rooting  of  cuttmgs  with  the  leaves  on  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  action  of  light,  is  proved 
by  the  following  experiment,  made  by  M.  Caie : — 
A  pot  of  cuttings  of  Monsda  indsifolia  vras  pkoed 
in  a  dose  pit,  at  two  fiset  from  the  glass;  another  Fig.  isi.  a  »ko«t  ringed  faetn^. 
at  two  feet  three  inches ;  and  a  thud  at  two  feet  ■••^*  TJli**  **"  "^^ 
sixhidies.  Thecuttingsinthefimtpotwerorooted,  ST^.^!!;.';^^ 
but  veiy  little  advanced  in  growth ;  those  in  the  <s^  ««<  ft^ud. 
second  were  dcmgated  m  the  tope,  but  had  only  callodlies  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  cuttings ;  and  those  of  the  third  pot  were  grown  as  high  or 
higher  than  those  of  the  second,  but  without  dther  callosities  or  roots. 
{Gard.  Chran.  vol.  i,  p.  782.) 
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618.  Tni  induce  stem  or  Oloots  to  produce  lea/oee  w  growths  ftwn  which  cut- 
tings maif  be  firmed^  various  modes  htsve  been  adopted,  the  object  of  all  of 
which  18  to  Btnnaliite  the  nonnal  or  latent  buds.  The  most  common  mode 
with  plants  in  pots  or  toxler  glass,  is  by  an  increase  of  tempemtue  and  atmo- 
spheric moistare ;  bat  there  are  modes  which  axe  applicable  to  all  plants 
whateyer,  the  object  of  which  is  to  intermpt  the  ascending  or  descending 
flap.  When  the  ascending  sap  Is  accumulated  hy  art  at  a  joint,  and  can  nc 
longer  pass  freely  onwards^  it  stimulates  the  buds  which  exist  there,  either 
normal  or  adventitious,  to  develop  themselves,  and  the  sap  thus  escapes 
oiganised  into  the  form  of  leaves  or  shoots ;  while  the  interruption  of  the 
descending  sap,  more  espedally  under  a  joint  or  bud,  produces  an  accumu- 
lation or  callosity  there,  which,  sooner  or  kfer,  is  orgimised  into  roots.  To 
aocnmulate  the  ascending  sap  at  any  point,  the  shoot  maybe  bent  to  one  side 
from  that  point;  and  it  may  be  bent  bade  agiun  from  a  second  point,  and  if 
the  shoot  is  long,  the  operation  may  be  repeated,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  a  ser- 
pentine or  agzag  form  from  every  exterior  angle  in 
which,  as  at  a,  a,  in  fig.  182,  a  bud  will  be  developed. 
Where  the  shoot  cannot  conveniently  be  bent,  a  notch 
may  be  made  in  it  immediately  above  a  bud,  so  deep 
as  to  penetrate  the  alburnum ;  or  in  the  case  of  more 
dender  shoots,  the  knife  may  be  merely  inserted 
above  the  bud,  or  above  several  buds,  s6  as  to  penetrate 
into  the  alburnum,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  insert- 
ing wedges  in  them,  as  in  fig.  180,  a.  Some  days  or 
weeks  afterwards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
a  notch  or  cut  may  be  made  under  the  bud,  in  order 
to  interrupt  the  sap  returned  by  the  leaf,  and  thus 
form  a  calloidty  there  for  the  production  of  roots.   In 

fit'  181.  ^  MkoQtbeniioeam»e^^^  ^'^J  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  joiuts  ott  a  tree  or  shmb  of 
tkthmdtaitkemtigtutapro.elmciBA  suy  sizo  maybe  prepared;  and  if  a  tree  so 
^^'**^-  treated  could  be  covered  with  moss  kept  moist,  leaving 

only  the  buds,  or  the  joints,  or  points  from  which  buds  were  expected,  exposed 
to  the  light ;  or  if  it  oould  be  laid  down  on  the  surface  of  soil  kept  moist,  and 
reiy  slightly  covered  with  soil,  or  lidTd  down  flat  on  the  suiftoe  of  water,  so 
SB  just  to  touch  it,  a  rooted  plant,  or  at  least  a  shoot,  would  be  produced 
from  every  bud  or  joint.'  In  preparing  buds  in  this  manner,  however,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  either  that  the  plants  require  to  be  kept  in  a 
dose,  moist  atmosphere,  or  to  have  the  wounds  covered  with  moss  or  soil ; 
for  if  they  are  exposed  to  diy  air,  they  will  frequently  neither  cicatrise,  nor 
emit  roots,  in  oonsequence  of  the  ezeesrive  evaporation  which  will  neoeasarily 
tskej^aoe. 

Even  the  petioles  of  large  leaves  may  be  prepared  before  they  are  taken 
off,  by  being  cut  half  through  near  the  base,  by  which  means  they  will  form 
a  caOosity  there,  and  root  more  npidly  when  planted.  The  roots  of  plants 
which  contain  latent  buds  may  be  stimulated  to  develop  them  by  the  ex<^ 
posore  of  portions  of  them  to  the  light,  or  by  bending,  or  twisting,  or  cutting 
notches  in  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  stems,  ^erdng  the  stems  or 
roots  by  a  longitudinal  cut  through  a  jcnnt,  and  keeping  the  wound  open  with 
a  wedge  or  splinter,  or  driving  pegs  or  nails  through  them,  will  facilitate 
both  Uie  formation  of  roots  and  the  development  of  buds ;  and  various  other 
modes  of  ezdtiqg  buds,  and  causing  the  protrusion  of  roots,  will  occur  to  the 

t2 
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gardener  who  nnderstanda  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  sabject.  It  is 
only  neceaaazy  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  ascending  sap  is  to  be  inter- 
rapted  by  cutting,  the  knife  must  penetrate  into  the  albomiun,  and  that 
when  roots  only  are  the  object  in  yiew,  it  is  only  neoeanxy  to  penetrate 
the  bark. 

§  IV.  Propoffo^an  by  Laifert. 

G19.  The  Thwry  of  Layering  is  founded  on  the  fitUmnng  fade: — The 
sap  absorbed  from  the  soU  by  the  roots  rises  to  the  buds  and  leaves  chiefly 
through  the  alburnum ;  for  though  it  has  been  proved,  by  the  transmiwion 
of  coloured  fluids  from  the  roots  upwards,  that  a  oommunicatioQ  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  stem,  yet  the  greatest  flow  of  sap,  whether 
ascending  or  descending,  takes  place  through  the  youngest  layexa,  whether 
of  wood  in  ascending,  or  inner  bark  in  descending.  A  decortication  may 
therefore  be  made  with  little  or  no  interruption  resulting  to  the  ascent  of 
the  sap.  The  elaborated  fluid,  in  returning  from  the  leaves,  descends  by 
the  inner  bark,  depositing  in  its  progress  an  organised  layer  of  alburnum, 
a  portion  of  this  extending  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  where  it  pro- 
trudes in  the  form  of  spongioles.  From  those  fiicts  it  will  appear  evident  that 
although  ringing  does  not  interrupt  the  upward  flow  of  sap,  because  the 
Incision  does  not  reach  the  vessels  in  which  it  proceeds,  yet  that  the  descent 
is  prevented  by  the  chasm  formed  by  the  operation ;  on  the  brink  of  this 
chasm  it  accumulates,  and  under  fovourable  circumstances  a  calloei^  is 
formed,  or  mass,  of  cellular  substance  protruded,  which  by  degrees  assumes 
a  granulated  foim,  and  these  granulations  ultimately  elongate  into  spon- 
gi(4es ;  or  the  teguments  above  the  incision,  being  rendered  soft  by  the 
earth  or  other  suitable  moist  covering,  are  ruptured,  and  afibrd  egress  to 
the  nascent  roots.  From  this  the  principle  of  the  operations  of  ringing, 
applying  ligatures,  twisting,  tonguing,  or  splitting  the  parts  about  to  be  laid, 
will  be  easily  understood. 

620.  TheoperaiMn  qfiayering^  like  that  of  forming  cuttings,  is  chiefly 
applicable  to  plants  having  leaf-bearing  stems;  and  the  advantage  which  a 
layer  has  over  a  eutting  is  that  it  is  nourished,  while  roots  are  being  formed, 
by  the  patent  plant ;  whereas  the  cutting  has  no  other  resource  than  the 
nutritive  matter  laid  up  in  it,  or  that  produced  by  the  functions  of  the  leaves. 
Hence,  layering  a  one  of  the  most  certain  modes  of  propagation,  by  division, 
though  it  is  in  general  slower  than  any  other  mode.  In  whichever  way 
layering  is  performed  it  connsts  in  the  interruption  of  the  descending  sap  at 
a  joint  of  a  stem,  or  shoot,  and  placing  it  under  circumstances  favourable  for 
the  production  of  roots.  The  interruption  is  most  successful  when  it  takes 
place  immediately  under  a  bud  or  joint,  when  the  shoot  is  more  or  less 
matured,  and  when  it  penetrates  into  the  albunmm ;  though,  if  the  albur- 
num is  penetrated  too  for,  the  ascent  of  the  sf^  will  be  interrupted,  and  the 
supply  to  the  buds  or  leaves  will  be  insufflcioit  to  develop  Uiem,  or 
keep  them  from  flagging.  The  descending  sap  may  be  interrupted  either 
wholly  by  cutting  off.  a  ring  of  bark,  or  partially  by  a  cut  or  notch, 
hy  driving  a  p^  or  nail  through  it,  by  a  slit  kept  open,  by  twisting 
the  stem  at  a  joint,  by  strangling  it  there  with  a  wire,  by  bending  it  so 
as  to  form  an  angle,  by  pressure  by  laying  a  stone  on  it,  or  by  attractiDg 
it  by  heat  and.  moisture.  The  latter  mode  of  causing  a  branch  to 
protrude  roots  may  often  be  observed  in  nature,  in  the  case  of  the  lowest 
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brmehes  of  tiees  and  shrobs  that  rest  on  the  soil,  and  by  their  shade  keep  it 
moist,  which,  after  some  time,  root  into  it.  Whatever  mode  of  intemipting 
the  stp  be  adopted,  the  woonded  part  of  the  layer  from  which  roots  are 
expected  to  proceed  must  be  ooYered  with  soil,  moss,  or  some  other  suitable 
mi^erial  kept  moist,  or  it  must  be  partially  or  wholly  immersed  in  water. 
Lsyering,  from  the  certainty  which  attends  it,  was  formerly  nrach  more 
extensively  employed  as  a  mode  of  propagation  than  it  is  at  present ;  the 
art  of  rooting  cuttings  bemg  now  much  better  understood,  and  being  chiefly 
adopted  in  house  and  in  herbaceous  plants ;  and  layering  being  confined  in 
a  great  measure  to  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  it  is  desired  to  produce 
plants  that  will  speedily  produce  flowers,  or  that  cannot  otherwise  be  so 
readily  propagated. 

621.  The  MUUe  of  the  pknU  most  favourable  for  layering  is  the  same  as  that 
most  suitable  for  propagation  by  cuttings  (574  to  576).  The  wood  and 
baik  should  be  soft  and  not  over  ripe,  and  this  is  most  WaeXy  to  be  the  case 
with  lateral  aJioote  produced  near  the  surfiice  of  the  soil,  or  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sgbere.  The  worst  shoots  are  such  as  are  stunted  and  hide-bound,  though 
there  are  no  shoots  whatever,  unless  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  disease,  that 
wfll  not  root  by  layers,  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed  them.  Layers,  like 
cattings,  may  be  made  either  of  ripe  wood  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  or  of 
growing  wood  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  summer;  the  only  condition,  in 
the  latter  case,  being  that  the  part  of  the  shoot  where  the  sap  is  interrupted 
be  somewhat  mature,  or  firm  in  texture. 

622.  Hardy  trees  and  ihrubs^  with  reference  4o  layering,  may  be  divided 

into  two  kinds,  those  which,  when  cut 
down,  throw  up  shooto  from  the  collar,  that 
is,  technically,  which  stole,  such  as  most 
kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs ;  and 
those  which  do  not  stole,  such  as  all  the 
conifersB.  The  former  are  planted  and  cut 
down,  and  layers  made  of  the  young  shoote 
which  proceed. from  the  collar;  while  the 
latter  are  either  laid  entirely  down,  and 

I  their  branches  extended  along  the  surfiioe 
'  of  the  soil,  and  the  extremities  of  all  the 
shoots  layered,  or  such  ride  branches  as 
can  be  bont  down  to  the  soil  are  made  {ut 
there  by  hooked  pegs,  and  their  shoota 
layered.     When  the  shoots  to  be  layered 
are  small,  they  are  frequently  twisted  or 
Fif.  isi;  U9€rmt  with  the  tongtii  made  in  slit  through  at  the  point  where  the  loota 
tketmdereideqfikefkeet.  are  to  be  produccd;  but  wheu  they  are 

Strang  the  knife  is  entered  beneath  a  joint,  and  the  shoot  cut  half  through, 
and  Uieknife  afterwards  turned  up  half  an  inch  or  more,  so  as  to  form  what 
is  technically  caUed  a  tongue  (fig.  183,  a),  and  the  shoot  being  bent  down 
sod  its  point  turned  up,  the  wound  is  kept  open  as  at  i  /  the  shoot  being  kept 
down  by  a  hooked  peg,  or  by  a  portion  of  a  twig,  first  twisted  to  render  it 
tough,  and  next  doubled,  as  ait  c,  one  or  more  buds  being  left  on  the  layer,  dy 
the  wound  being  kept  open  by  the  bent  poution  of  the  shoot.  When  the 
shoots  are  smaU  or  brittle,  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of  breaking  them  by 
tongning  below,  the  incision  is  made  above,  and  the  tongue  kept  from  uniting 
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by  giving  the  kyer  a  twist  whien  peggiDg  H  dow^  as  aliown  in  %  184,  in  wlik^ 
e  is  the  tongue  made  in  the  ahoot  befoxe  being  laid  down,  /  the  poatkm 

taken  by  the  toogoe  after  the  layer  ii  fixed 
in  its  place,  and  ^  the  peg  which  keeps  the 
layer  down.  Thedottedline  in  this  and 
the  preceding  figure  indicates  the  muftoe 
of  the  soiL  Layess  are  always  boiied  in 
the  soil,  and  secnred  there,  and  the  soil 
pressed  firmly  agamst  them.  The  pknt 
ftunishiog  the  shoots  which  are  layered  is 
called  a  stool,  and  as  it  geoerslly  fainishes 
anumber  of  shoots,  these  are  laid  down  ia< 
dieting  all  ronnd  it,  as  in  fig.  186,  and  the 
soil  fixrmed  intoa  oircnlar  basin,  the  better 
to  retain  water  about  the  rooted  parts  of 
the  layers.     Laycn  that  are  diffiooitio 

FIf.  1S4.  LaytrimtwilkAeUmgn^  mad,  in  ^ot  are  laid  hltO  PUT©  Saod  With  ROOd  SoU 
tkt  upper  aide  ^  Ike  shoot.  "^^  '^  "*^.  *"*"  1~«»  »«*  *»*"»  B"«*  "^ 

beneath,  as  is  done  with  cutting*  diflkalt 
to  strike;  and  the  shoots  laid  down  and  layered  are  commonly  shortened  to 
one  eye  aboTO  the  soQ,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  only  one  stem  to  the  plant  to  be 
produced.    See  figs.  183  and  184. 

In  former  times  when  few  trees  were 
propagated  in  nurseries,  exoeptiiig  limes 
and  elms,  the  shoots  produced  firom  the 
stools  were  not  laid  down,  but  after  two  ' 
years'  growth  the  shoots  ¥rere  earthed  up, ' 
and  after  remaining  on  two  years  longer, 
they  were  slipped  off  and  found  to  have  a 
sufficient  snpply  of  roots  to  ensure  their 
independent  existence,  after,  however,  be- 
ingoutin and  headed  down.  Some  shjrubs,  snch  ashibiscns,  vltez,  arestill so 
propagated  in  French  nurseries.  Sometimes  the  drcumfiBrence  of  the  stool 
was  split  or  fractured  to  excite  the  buds ;  and  in  Genoa,  at  the  present  day, 
young  orange  trees  are  frequently  cut  down  mthin  a  few  inches  of  the  soil, 
and  the  stock  and  root  split  into  fimr  parts,  which,  after  a  year,  can  be 
separated  into  as  many  distinct  plants. 

623.  SAnite«ttAiwryAm^«Jboto,  such  as  cleinatis,tecoma,Yitis,  wistaria, 
honeysodde,  &c.,  are  stretched  along  the  snrfece,  and  every  joint,  or  eveiy 
alternate  joint,  prepared  for  rooting ;  so  that  one  shoot  produces  half  as 
many  plants  as  it  contains  joints,  or  even  a  plant  for  every  joint.  The  joint 
in  this  case  is  not  tongued  but  bruised,  pierced,  or  slit,  or  simply  pressed  down 
to  the  moist  soQ  by  ahook,  peg,  or  small  stone — the  latter  having  the  advan- 
tage of  retaining  moisture,  as  well  as  checking  the  return  of  the  sap.  Shoots 
which  continue  growing  all  the  summer,  sadt  as  those  of  the  wistaria,  are 
laid  as  they  extend  in  length ;  and  when  the  parent  plant  is  placed  on  moist 
heat,  under  glass,  and  near  it,  it  is  incredible  the  number  of  rooted  layers 
that  may  thus  be  obtained  in  one  season.  After  such  layers  are  formed,  a 
ring  of  bark  may  be  taken  off  between  each  layer,  whidi  will  prevent  the  sap 
returned  from  the  leaf  whidi  is  left  growing  at  each  joint,  from  being  >^^ 
down  to  the  parent  root,  and  force  it  to  go  to  the  nourishment  of  the  rooti 
sent  down  from  the  separate  joints. 


FIf.  ISA.  A  etool  with  eevermi  ^Ike  ekoett 
laifered. 
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624.  Layering  by  insertion  of  the  growing  point. — Shoots  of  the  bramble 
will  emit  roots  by  the  usual  mode  of  twisting  and  peg;ging  down ;  bat  if  the 
growing  point  of  the  shoot  is  merely  inserted  in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch,  an  astonishing  quantity  of  roots  will  be  produced  In  the  same  season, 
more,  in  fiust,  than  in  two  years  by  the  other  mode.  The  gooaebeny,  the 
Aristoldchia,  and  the  common  nightshade,  treated  in  the  same  way,  succeed 
equally  well ;  and  doubtless  many  other  species  might  in  like  manner  be 
easily  and  quickly  propagated. 

025.  Plum  and  PoiiadiMtfioc^  for  fhut  trees  are  raised  in  large  quantities, 
by  a  somewhat  similar  mode.  The  shoots  of  the  stool  are  pegged  down  flat 
on  the  suifiKse,  and  covered  entirely  oyer,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  with 
loamy  soiL  This  is  done  early  in  spring,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
ereiy  bud  sends  upa  shoot  which  roots  at  its  base,  and  at  the  end  of  autumn 
is  fit  to  be  taken  ^as  a  separate  plant.  The  tree  peony  is  sometimes  pro- 
pagated in  this  manner,  but  with  this  diffiorence,  that  a  ring  of  bark  a  taken 
off  between  each  bud.  A  great  many  trees  and  shrubs  might,  doubtless,  be 
lapidly  propagated  by  this  mode. 
626.  licwe^,  with  theexoeptionof  the  kindsof  Indian  origin,  are  generally  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  which  in 
the  nurseries  are  made  both 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and 
sometimes  at  both  seasons, 
on  the  same  stool.  The 
shoots  being  brittle  are 
generally  twisted,  or  slit 
through,  and  the  slit  kept 
open  with  a  fragment  of 
6tick  or  stone.  When  they 
are  tongued  the  tongue  is 
generally  made  on  the  up- 
per side  of  theshoot,fig.l84, 
which  greatly  lessens  the 
risk  of  breaking  the  shoot 
when  bending  it  down. 
Fig.  186.  A  petunia  knfered.  627.    Hardy  herbaccous 

plante  seldom  require  to  be  propagated  by  hiyers,  but  the  practice  is  occa- 
aonally  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  getting  stout  plants  in  a  shorter  time 
than  by  cuttings.  The  Petunia  is  frequently  layered,  fig.  186,  and  also 
the  Verbena,  ajoA  even  the  Chrysanthraium ;  and  this  is  also  the  case 
with  the  carnation,  fig.  187,  and  with  some  other  hybrids,  or  varieties 
belonging  to  the  same  genus.  The  shoots  are  chosen  when  of  sufficient 
length,  which  is  generally  when  the  plant  is  coining  into  flower,  and  the  lower 
leaves  being  cut  ofiP,  the  knife  is  entered  beneath  a  joint,  passed  half  through 
the  shoot,  and  continued  half  an  inch  or  more  upwards,  kept  open,  if  neces- 
sBiy,  by  a  splinter  of  wood,  and  pegged  down  and  covered  with  sandy  loam, 
or  sand  and  leaf  mould.  Some  herbaceous  plants  which  propagate  readily 
by  cuttings  are  layered,  as  a  mode  requiring  less  care  alter  the  operation 
is  performed  than  cuttings,  as  well  as  being  more  certain  of  saoceas.  Some- 
times a  shoot  separated  fiiom  a  plant  is  layered,  the  lower  aid  of  the  shoot 
being  inserted  in  a  vessel  of  water  to  supply  it  with  moisture,  while  the 
rooting  process  is  taking  place,  as  in  fig.  18& 
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Flff.l«7. 

^^  Shrubby  ptanU  in  poU  kept  under  gUm  may  either  be  layered  by 
laying  down  the  entire  plant  on  its  dde  (622),  or  by 
placing  pots  under  it,  or  raising  pots  among  its  brancfaei, 
and  layering  the  shoots  into  thrae.  The  shooc  may  either 
be  laid  down  into  the  pot,  or  brought  np  through  a  hole 
in  its  bottom,  or  in  its  side  (fig.  62,  in  p.  Ii3);  a  tin  case 
filled  with  SOU  or  moss  may  be  suspended  from  the  plants, ' 
Fig.  188.  li^ro^  ^'^  *^  shoots  ringed,  as  indicated  in  figs.  189  and  190; 
or  a  ring  of  baric  being  taken  ofi^  the  wounded  part  may 


Fig.  189.  if  branch  ringed  amd  prepared  to  be  reeled  i 
«  /in  case  tcMeut  separating  it  from  the  tree. 


Fig.  190.    Different  brartchts 
layered  in  tin  eaeet. 
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be  en^doped  in  a  mass  of  loam  covered  with  moaa,  a  mode  practised  by 
the  Chinese;  or  with  moes  alone.  The  moaa,  in  either  case,  may  be  kept 
moist  by  suspending  near  it,  and  somewhat  higher,  a  vessel  of  water  with 
some  worsted  threads^  connecting  the  water  with  the  moss,  and  acting  as  a 
syphon.  The  threads  ought  to  have  small  weights  tied  to  their  ends,  in 
order  to  keep  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  of  water,  in  order  that  the 
sopply  may  go  on  as  long  as  it  contains  any ;  one  thread  will  be  enough  for 
eveiy  layer.  This  mode,  however,  in  the  present  day  is  more  a  matter  of 
cuTioeity  than  of  utility.  Most  plants  when  ringed  beneath  a  joint  will  root 
into  moss  alone,  when  placed  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere;  they  will  also 
root  in  water  when  so  ringed,  provided  the  plant  be  in  a  growing  state. 

629.  The  9oU  in  which  plants  are  layered  should,  m  general,  be  that  in 
which  the  parent  plants  naturally  thrive  best,  but  with  a  mixture  of  sand, 
or  with  the  wounded  part  entirely  enveloped  in  sand  or  powdered  charcoal, 
to  prevent  it  from  retaining  too  much  water,  which  would  prevent  the  wound 
&om  protrndiog  granulous  matter,  and  cause  it  to  rot.  Plants  which  grow 
m  he^  8(ul,  such  as  most  of  the  Ericacere,  and  all  other  hair-rooted  plants, 
must  be  layered  in  sand  or  in  heath  soil,  but  almost  all  others  will  root 
freely  in  saody  loam.  Where  the  soil  and  the  season  are  not  naturally 
moist,  layers,  even  in  the  open  garden,  require  artificial  watering,  or,  at 
least,  are  much  benefited  by  it.  Mulchiog  may  also  be  advantageously 
employed  in  order  to  retain  moisture. 

690.  Hooked  pege  were  formerly  considered  as  essential  articles  for  fixing 
down  the  layers,  but  the  general  practice  at  present  is  to  take  a  piece  of  the 
shoot  from  the  stool,  or  any  waste  piece  (^  shoot  about  a  foot  in  length,  or 
longer  if  the  soil  be  very  loose,  and  twisting  it  in  the  middle  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  breaking  when  bent,  to  double  it  like  a  lady's  hair-pin  over  the 
shoot,  as  shown  at  e,  in  fig.  183.  The  layers  of  herbaceous  plants  are 
scMnettmes  kept  down  by  short  loops  of  bass-mat  put  over  them,  and  their 
ends  made  fest  in  the  soil  with  a  small  dibber. 

631.  The  Hme  tcAte/k  latere  require  to  produce  roots  varies  in  different 
plants^  fiom  one  to  two,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  three  or  four  years.  The 
process  of  rooting  b  fiuulitated  by  increased  heat  and  ipoisture,  and  by  ring- 
ing below  the  tongue,  or  wounded  or  bent  part  fit>m  which  the  roots  are  ex- 
pected to  protrude;  but  this  operation  can  only  be  safely  performed  where 
the  parent  plant  is  in  vigorous  health,  because,  otherwise,  it  would  weaken 
the  Tooi^  and  prevent  it  fipom  sending  up  sap  to  nourish  the  layer.  In  taking 
off  layen  which  are  difficult  to  root,  it  is  a  safe  mode  not  to  cut  through  the 
layer  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  at  intervals  of  several  weeks.  In  the  case  of 
stools  in  the  open  air  the  butt  ends  of  the  shoots  fipom  which  the  layers  have 
been  taken  are  cut  off  dose  to  the  stool,  to  make  room  fer  a  second  succession 
of  layers,  which  are  made  annually  from  the  upright  shoots  produced  during 
the  preceding  season.  In  the  case  of  layers  taken  fipom  plants  in  pots,  the 
stumps  left  after  the  layer  is  taken  off  should  be  out  to  a  leaf-bud,  in  order 
that  a  shoot  may  be  produced  to  supply  the  vacancy  made  in  the  h^  of  the 
plant  by  the  removal  of  the  layer. 

§  V.  Fropagation  by  suckers^  slips^  (ffsets^  runnersy  and  simple  dMsion, 

632.  A  svdter  is  properly  a  shoot  sent  up  from  the  under-ground  part 
of  the  atem,  from  latent  buds  there  existing,  or  fiom  adventitious  buds  on 
that  part  of  the  stem,  or  on  the  horizontal  roots.    Those  proceeding  from 
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the  upright  stems,  may  be  called  stem-saokeis  or  slips.     A  catting  of 
a  goosebeny  or  cninnt,  if  planted  withoat  lemoviog  any  of  the  bads,  will 
send  ap  shoots  horn  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  tmder  grooiid,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  above  it;  and  the  former  are  properly  stem-sackerk    It  is 
eommonly  said  that  phmts  raised  horn  suckers  axe  more  i^tto  piodaoe 
suckers  than  such  as  are  raised  fiomcattings;  and  the  ressoos  are,  that  the 
sucker  has  always  more  buds  at  its  base,  unless  in  the  esse  of  a  cutting  whidi 
has  been  slipped  off  with  a  portion  of  the  joint  from  which  it  protruded.   It 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  ^auts  which  naturally  produce  sncken,  such  ss 
the  plum,  or  the  everiastii^  pea,  will  produce  than  hi  whatever  msnner 
they  may  be  propsgated,  though,  doubtlesi^  not  so  soon  when  they  an  pro- 
ps^ited  by  cuttings  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches  as  from  su^n,more 
espedally  if  the  buds  on  that  part  of  the  cuttingB  which  are  to  be  buried  in 
the  soil  are  cut  dean  out,  as  is  frequently  done  in  the  esse  of  cuttiqgB  of 
gooseberries  and  cunants.     Msny  herbaceous  ^aats  are  propagsled  by 
root-suckeiB ;  a  number  of  shrubs,  such  as  the  lilac,  the  spirssa,  the  jasp- 
beny,  &c.,  and  some  trees  are  occasionally  so  prop^iated,  such  as  the  white, 
tremUing,  and  bslssm  poplars,  the  English  elm,  &c.    The  sudcers  of  her- 
baceous plants  are  chiefly  taken  off  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  they  aie  in 
a  growmg  state,  and  those  of  ligneous  plants  late  in  autumn,  when  the  ssp 
is  dormant;  but  suckers  of  both  Idnds  may  be  taken  off  at  a^y  seaam,  pro- 
vided those  which  are  in  a  growing  state  are  put  into  a  moist  atmoqiherp 
aaddiaded. 

039L  iSi<0ivi-^«eftsr«  or  tlf|w  may  be  described  as  shoots  wh 
the  dollar,  or  above  it  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  ^hich  have  ft w 
or  no  roots,  unless  the  stem  has  been  earthed  up.  Heading  down  phmts, 
or  otherwise  rendering  ii»  top  inadequate  for  the  due  impropriation  of  the 
supply  of  s^  fumidbed  by  the  roots,  fiiTours  the  production  of  stem- 
suckers.  Tbs  tendency  is  also  induced  in  consequence  of  any  sadden 
check  given  to  the  foliage,  such  as  that  arising  frmn  excessive  drought, 
or  the  depredations  of  insects,  more  espeddlly  if  the  roots  are  at  the 
same  tune  growing  in  rich,  moist  soiL  Theas  shoots,  being  drawn  or 
slipped  off,  are  plants  and  treated  as  cuttings,  and  they  are  found  to 
root  more  readily  than  shoots  taken  from  the  plant  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  root  To  produce  slipa  on  the  lower  perls  of  stems  they  msy  be 
cut  down,  and  in  the  case  of  plants  iii  pots  stimulated  by  an  extra  supply 
of  heat  and  moistore.  The  stumps  of  pine-apple  plants  are  sometimes  so 
stimulated  after  the  fruit  has  been  gatheied,  and  slips  or  snbkers  are  in  that 
case  produced  by  the  buds  which  had  remained  dormant  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  base  of  such  phmts  as  the  banana,  when  treated  in  a  aimilar 
manner,  are  attended  with  similar  results;  and  by  destroying  the  growing 
point  or  central  bud  of  such  plants  as  YuQca,  Diacsma,  and  Zamia,  and.also 
of  MammiUaria,  and  other  Cactacen,  and  of  all  bulbs,  slips,  sndcer^,  or 
oflaets,  will  be  produced  from  the  latent  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  lesres. 
By  earthing  up,  these  shoota  may  geneially  be  made  to  anitroota  before 
being  separated  from  the  parent  plant ;  or.  they  may  be  dipped  off  without 
roots,  and  treated  as  cuttings.  Cuttings  or  layers  from  the  branches  of 
ooniforous  plants  sometimes  continue  growing  a  number  of  years  before  they ' 
throw  up  a  leadmg  shoot;  but  this  result-may  be  obtained  much  sooner 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  by  pegging  down  the  entire  plants,  when  a  stem- 
sucker  will  be  produced,  as  in  fig.  191,  in  oonsaquenco  of  the  check  given 
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to  the  aaoendiDg  sap  by  the  acate  ang^e  fonned  by  the  bend,  after  which  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  plant  may  be  cat  off  close  to  the  stem-sacker 

Cuttmgs  of  the  dde  brandies  of  Cnn- 
ningfadmia  lanoeol^ta  haye  by  this 
treatment  made  as  good  plants  as  seed* 
lings;  and  we  belieye  it  has  also  been 
sncccasfid  with  Aranwia  ezo^lsa. 

684.  Qt^Swtot. — ^An  o£bet  is  a  term 
^  finr  the  most  part  confined  to  the  small 
bolbsy  conns,  tabor^  6r  undeigronnd 
stems,  which  are  Ibxmed  at  the  side  of 
the  base  of  laige  onesiahd  by  which  the 
plant  prodnclog  them  may  be  prop»- 
'*r»:*;r:*:^;rer:r:S^'«?«ted.  They«venr«.dUyol«rv«l 
a  Uodtr.  m  the  hyacinth,  tohp,  and  crocus,  m 

which  tiiey  afford  the  only  means  of  propagatitm,  excepting  by  seed.  All  ofibets 
hare  a  natural  tendency  to  separate  from  Ihe  parent  b^b,  ezeepting^hen  they 
are  reiy  small  and  young;  in  whidbcase  they  are  left  iidhering  to  the  pavent 
bulb  or  tuber  for  another  growing  seascm.  Wheik  offsets  ace  to  bo  sepmled^ 
the  bulb,  when  it  is  m  a  dormant  state,  is  taken  up,  and  the  olbets  are 
removed  fuid  planted  by  themsdv^'-at  Tarioas  depths,  aoeovdhig  to  the  siae 
and  nature  of  the  oQ^t ;  and  bearing  in  mhid  that  all  btilbs  are  bods,  and 
consequently  that  they  would  all  grow  if  placed  on 
tiie  surfiMc  of  moist'soU,  and  pressed  fittnly  i^gaiast 
It,  ^thout  any  covering  of  soiL  Oflbets  may  be 
produced  from  bulbs,  by  searing  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ing  their  central  bud  by  miltilatioD,  or  by  cutting 
them  over  a  little  above  the  plate,  from  wfaieh 
proceed  the  scales,  as  in  the  hysdnth,  and  the  con- 
centric coats,  or  roditnents  of  tubular  leaves,  as  in 
the  onion;  the  buds  in  both  eases  being  in  the  axOs 
ofthememben.  Sometimes  the  frost  destroying  tli^ 
outer  scales  of  a  bulb  will  stimulate  the  buds  in  flnir 
_  axils  to  develop  themselves  (fig.  192);  abd  some- 

iif.i9s.  TWtaHir  in /JUocOc times,  when  the  scalesare  very  dosd^  tobiprossed 
^r^  '^^  •  *^  t^  at  top,  the  buds  in  their  a^dls  will  be  devdoited,  and 
Tin  ^$Zmi*'b!^tk»  tfuht  will  protrude  below  (fig.  198).  A  bidb  of'  Crinnn 
/h«  Awl.  canalientetum,  cut  over  a  little  Above  the  ^te,  was 

found  by  M.  Syringe  to  throw  out  no  ftrwer  than  forty  ofibeti.  Practices  of 
this  kind  are  rendmd  unneeessaiy  with  tubers,  dr 
undeiground  stems,  which  containing  immerous 
buds  distributed  over  them,  as  in  te  potato,  the 
anemone,  &c.,  are  propagated  by  drHslan;  but 
those  roots  which  are  comm<m1y  called  tuben,  sa 
the  ranunculus  and  the  dahlia,  are  natality  in^' 
creased  by  (Aets,  and  the  production  of  these  can 
in  general  be  forwarded  by  destreying  the  centnT 
bud,  by  which  several  latent  ones  are  developed. 

6i36.  Runntr^  or  Hohnes  are  long  slender  shoots, 
with  jomts  at  distant  intervals,  which  an»  protruded 
from  the  collar  of  perennial  herbaceous  or  sub-her-  fig- 1».  Bmda  dt»eiop»d  beiow  m 
baceousplants,8Ucha8thc8trawbcrry,maDygra»e8,^;:;;j^^^^^^^ 
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some  iaxifiragefl,  potentillaa,  &o.  The  joints  of  these  plants  rest  naturally 
on  the  groond,  send  down  roots,  and  upwards  leayes  or  shoots;  and  being 
separated  from  the  inteniodi  of  the  stolones,  constitute  rooted  plants. 
Very  little  assistance  from  art  is  required  in  this  mode  of  propagation ; 
but  the  soil  may  be  loosened  and  enriched,  tad  the  joint  pressed  firmly 
against  the  soil,  by  pegging  it  down  with  a  hooked  peg,  or  by  laying  a  small 
stone  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  The  principal  plant  propagated  in  this 
manner  in  gardens  is  the  strawbeny. 

636.  Simple  diviiion  is  an  obvious  mode  of  propagating  all  herbaceous 
perennials,  not  bulb-bearing,  and  all  shrubs  which  produce  numerous  suckers. 
The  most  conmion  mode  is  to  take  up  the  entire  plant,  and  separate  it  into 
as  many  stems  as  hare  roots  attached  ;  or  if  only  a  few  plants  are  wanted, 
these  may  be  taken  off  the  siiles  of  the  plant  without  greatly  disturbing  the 
interior  of  the  root  stock. 

§  VI.  Propagation  hy  grafting^  tnardbtii^,  and  budding. 
637«  The  term  graft  is  in  England  generally  confined  to  one  mode  of 
perfemung  that  operation,  viz.,  grafting  with  detached  scions;  but  it  is  our 
iatentk>n  in  this  article  to  use  it,  in  the  continental  sense,  as  a  generic  term, 
including,  also,  inarching,  or  grafting  with  attached  scions,  and  budding  or 
grafting  by  means  of  a  bud  attached  to  a  plate  of  bark.  The  principle  on 
which  all  these  operations  are  founded  is  the  phenomenon  of  ^e  union  of 
newly  generated  tissues  when  in  the  act  of  being  generated.  No  union  can 
take  place  between  the  parts  of  plants  previously  formed,  but  only  when 
these  parts  are  in  the  act  of  forming.  Thus  two  shoots  or  branches  may 
be  selected,  and  by  means  of  similar  sections  be  most  accurately  joined,  and 
placed  under  the  most  fovourable  circumstances  for  uniting,  as  in  fig.  194, 
representing  a  stock  and  a  sdon ;  yet  when 
the  two  are  bound  together,  though  a  union 
ultimately  does  take  place,  not  one  particle  of  | 
the  existing  tissue  at  the  time  of  grafting  ! 
becomes  united  with  similar  tiasue  brought  in 
contact  with  it.  Close  contact  i»  all  that  takes 
place  witii  regard  to  these  surfiices  of  the  sdon 
and  stock,  for  a  vital  union  only  occurs  when 
nascent  tissues  meet.  The  parts  a,  a,  which 
are  alburnum  of  the  preceding  year,  never 
unite.  The  vital  union  is  formed  solely  by  the 
coalition  of  newly  genemted  tissues,  thrown 
out  by  such  parts  as  have  the  power  of  gene- 
rating them.  This  power  does  not  exist  in 
the  heart-wood,  nor  in  the  outer  bark,  but 
only  in  the  alburnum,  or  rather  the  substance 
imbedded  between  it  and  the  inner  bark,  con- 
stituting the  cambium,  represented  by  the 
lines,  6,  6.  If  the  sections  are  placed  against 
each  other,  so  as  the  inner  barlu  coincide,  the  ; 

fldoa  may  perhaps  derive  an  immediate  supply  prmen^Uon  which  they  am  umud, 
of  moisture ;  but  it  does  so  only  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  a  piece  of  dry 
sponge  might  as  truly  be  said  to  have  formed  a  connexion  ftx>m  its  absorbing 
moisture,  in  consequence  of  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stock,  as  the  scion 


Ftg.  194.  Scion  amdtioek  to  aiuttraie  the 
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that  only  takes  up  moistiire  as  aboye-mentioned.  ^VhcD,  howerer,  new 
tiflsoe  is  fonned  by  the  parts,  6,  6,  of  the  respective  sections,  and  when  the 
portions  so  fonned  protmde  so  as  to  meet,  they  immediately  coalesce,  fonn- 
ing  a  connecting  chain  of  yesBels  between  the  buds  of  the  scion  and  the 
roots  of  the  stock.  If  an  old  grafted  treo  is  cut  down,  and  all  the  wood  cut 
away  to  the  original  portions  which  existed  at  the  time  of  grafting,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  sections  similar  to  a,  a,  made  by  the  grafting-knife,  are 
only  mechanically  pressed  together;  and  may  be  eanly  taken  asunder. 
Instances  frequently  occur  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  scion  bdng  placed  out 
of  contact  with  that  of  the  stock,  and  a  union  nevertheless  ensues ;  but  this 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  cellular  snbstance  protruding  from  the 
respective  alburnums  over  the  surfSu:e  of  old  wood,  which  it  only  covers, 
as  soon  as  the  new-formed  tissue  of  stock  and  sdon  touch  each  other,  a 
union  is  then  formed. 

638.  The  origin  of  grafting  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  but  whether 
it  was  suggested  by  the  adhesions  of  the  parts  of  two  plants,  frequently  seen 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  by  the  appearance  of  one  plant  growing  on  another, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mistletoe,  it  is  impossible  to  divine.  Theophrastus  and 
other  Greek  authors  mention  the  graft ;  and  upwards  of  twenty  modifica- 
tions of  it  have  been  given  by  the  Roman  Varro.  The  principal  modem 
author  on  the  subject  is  M.  Thonin,  of  Paris,  who  has  described  and  figured 
more  than  a  hundred  kinds,  and  M.  Tschudy,  of  Metz,  who  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  art  of  grafting  herbaceous  plants,  and  ligneous  plants  in  an  heri>a- 
oeoos  state.  The  theoiy  of  grafting  was  first  given  in  a  ludd  manner  by 
the  celebrated  De  Candolle  in  his  *'  Phygiologie  VigitdU:'  From  these  works, 
and  our  own  observations,  we  shall  first  treat  of  what  is  common  to  grafting 
inarching,  and  budding,  and  next  treat  of  these  modes  separately. 

630.  The  phenomena  of  grafting  are  thus  explained  by  De  CandoUe  :— 
The  ahoots  q[yringing  from  the  buds  of  the  sdon  are  united  to  the  stock 
by  the  young  growing  alburnum,  and,  once  united,  they  determine  the  ascent 
of  the  sap  riring  from  the  stock ;  and  they  elaborate  a  true  or  proper  juice, 
which  appears  evidently  to  redescend  in  the  inner  hark.  This  sap  appears 
to  be  BuflSdently  homogeneous  in  plants  of  the  same  family — ^to  be,  in 
the  oourse  of  its  passage,  absorbed  by  the  growing  cellules  near  whidi  it 
passes,  and  each  cellule  ekboiates  it  according  to  its  nature.  The  ceUnles 
of  the  alburnum  of  the  plum  elaborate  the  coloured  wood  of  the  plum ; 
those  of  the  albumumof  the  almond  the  coloured  wood  of  the  aknond.  If 
the  descending  sap  has  only  an  incomplete  analogy  with  the  wants  of  the 
stodc,  the  latter  does  not  tkdve,  though  the  oiganic  union  between  it  and 
the  sdon  may  have  taken  place ;  and  if  the  analogy  between  the  albunium 
of  the  Bck>n  and  that  of  ihe  stock  is  wanting,  the  organic  union  does  not 
operate,  and  as  the  sdon  cannot  absorb  the  sap  of  the  stodc,  the  graft  doea 
not  succeed.  la  the  case  of  the  mistletoe,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
natural  graft,  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  two  albumuma,  but  none 
between  the  barks ;  whence  it  fbUows  that,  though  the  mistletoe  con  very 
well  unite  itself  with  the  alburnum  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  yet  the 
descending  sap  formed  by  the  bark  of  the  mistletoe  does  not  enter  the  bark 
of  the  tree  which  bears  the  parasite,  and  therefoie  cannot  nourish  it.  This 
is  the  canse  of  the  impoverishment  of  branches,  of  trees  on  whidi  the  mistletoe 
has  fixed  itself,  and  perhaps  the  possibility  of  that  parasite  living  on  trees  of 
eveiy  natural  family,  and  which  possibility  M.  De  Candolle  attributes  to  the 
identity  of  the  ascending  sap.  {Phye.  Vig,^  vol.  ii.,  p.  814.) 
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64D.  The  imdUimu  ettrntU  to  the  ntee^  of  tiw  gnft  ne  ilieeiMt 
ooinddenoe  of  the  albonnni  fad  the  imiv  bvk  of  the  loioii  wHh  then  of 
theatock.  The  gnft  is  efieoled  in  twa  foime:  that  of  a  eattfag  or  ackn, 
which  ooDBsta  of  wood  and  baik  with  boda  (aa  in  grafli^  and  uwrdbing), 
and  that  of  a  bud,  whioh  oonaata  of  a  ahield  of  hark,  oontaining  a  hndor 
Imdi^  hat  depriTod  of  its  wood,  aa  in  budding.  In  the  caae  of  the  acion  it  ia 
MWintial  to  saeoeea  that  ita  aibamnm  ooinGide  emotlj  with  that  of  the 
afeoek  ;  and  in  the  caae  of  the  bod  it  is  eaaential  that  the  didc  of  bark  to  whkh 
it  ia  attached  dioold  be  intimately  joined  to  the  aibnnram  of  theatook  bj 
being  pkuxd  over  it,  and  gendy  pieaaad  againat  it  by  meana  of  Ugatoiea. 
The  bada  of  the  adon  and  of  the  ahield  are  aapplkd  with  a^  hem  the 
albniBum of  the  atook,  and  derelf^  thamaalTea in  oonaequenoeu  Aaa proof 
that  it  ia  the  aaoending  aap  which  aappliea  ihe  nonriahment  in  both  oaaea, 
the  adon  and  the  bud  auceeed  beat  when  the  atock  is  cot  Ofur  afanoat 
hnmediately  above  the  graft;  and  when  the  aokmorthe  dueld  aieplaoed 
immediatdy  over  a  part  of  the  atock  whkh  oontained  buda.  The  aacem 
of  a  adon  or  a  bod  placed  in  the  intemodia  of  the  atock  where  no  nonnal 
bade  can  exiat,  wiU  therefore  be  mnoh  leaa  oertaiB  than  if  it  were  placed  en 
tlie  nodia ;  beoanae  the  veaaeb  which  condocted  tlie  dwwimding  ai^  to  the 
original  boda  are  iready  to.eupply  it  to  thoae  whidi  have  taken  their  plaea. 
Hcooe  in  the  caae  of  the  graft,  fig.  104,  the  stock,  ia  eat  alopiog,  and  ao  aa 
to  have  a  bud  on^r  near  the  upper  ecctremity  of  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
stock  from  dying  down  behind  the  graft ;  and  the  aection  a,  againat  which 
the  adon  ia  to  be  placed,  ia  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  aloping  aeetaon,  m 
Older  to  insure  abundance  of  ai^  at  ita  upper  extremity  aa  mil  aa  at  its 
lower;  for  were  there  no  bud  to  coqiend  tiie  eq^  it  woold  cease  to  be 
impelled  through  that  part  of  the  stock,  wluch  would  oonseqaently  die. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  adon  and  stoek  will  be  nnited,  and  the  aectioaat 
the  top  of  the  latter  healed  over  perfai^aaftraBe/  and  if  die  heel,  or  part 
above  e,  is  then  cut  ofl^  the  stook  will  probably  be  oomplslely  healed  over 
by  the  eud  of  the  season. 

641.  Jaatomioal  amakgjf*  Plants  can  only  he  budded  or  grafted  on  one 
another  within  certain  limitSp  and  these  depend  en  the  anatomy  or  oiganie 
structure  of  the  tisane,  and  the  phydol<^  or  Tital  funetiona  of  the  organaof 
the  plant ;  but  the  anatomy  of  the  oellulca  and  the  ainiotnra  cf  the  veasda 
are  ao  deUeate  and  difiicnlt  to  obaerve^  that  the  diffeicncea  between  plsnto  in 
these  respects  are  not  soffident  to  eoaUeustoarrivaat  any  praotkal  coo* 
^uaon  from  examining  their  organisatioD,  and  hence  our  only  guide  in  this 
matter  hitherto  has  been  experience.  fVom  this  it  i»  found  that  as  plsntB 
of  the  same  natural  fomily  have  an  analogous  oiganisation,  they  alone  can 
be  grafted  on  one  another  with  any  proepeet  of  Boooeaa ;  though  theanoocsi 
of  die  operation  even  within  thia  limit  wiU  not  alwaya  be  complete;  pardy, 
perhi|ia,  from  aome  difierence  in  oiganic  structure,  as  in  die  case  of  the 
i^le  and  pear,  whidi  can  only  be  united  for  a  fow  yean,  but  dueflyon 
acooont  of  the  phydological  differencea  whidi  may  and  do  frequendy  exists 
Hence  it  followa  that  die  greater  part  of  what  ia  recorded  by  the  andents^ 
reiq)ecting  the  grafting  of  planta  of  one  fomily  on  thoae  of  another  totally 
oppodte,  such  as  the  jesaamine  on  the  orange,  the  vine  on  the  walnut,  &c^ 
is  without  foundation  in  fact  The  miatletoe  is  the  only  exception  to  the 
general  laws  of  grafting,  aa  it  aeema  to  grow  equally  well  on  phmta  of  many 
difierent  fomilleB,  and  this  is  aooounted  forfzom  the  misdetoe  only  attiactiiig 
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misery  br'non^daborated  sap,  whidi  if  does  hot  retom  to  the  plant  on  which 
H  grows  by  tlie  baxk>  as  in  the  case  of  other  grafts ;  and  hence,  says  De 
cUMRib,  the  necessity  of  plants  hi  general  having  a  natural  analogy  between 
the  scion  and  the  stodc,  is  founded  on  the  descent  of  the  sap  by  the  bark, 
while  the  mistktoe,  whi^  absorbs  the  wateiy  sap  and  retnms  nothing,  can 
li^B  on  all  exogens  of  iddch  the  ascending  s^>  is  of  a  watery  oonsLstence. 
As  a  proof  that  phiats  of  the  same  natunl  fiimily  may  be  grafted  on  one 
another,  De  Candolle  snooeeded  in  grafting  the  lilac  and  the  fringe  tree  on  the 
ashy  the  fringe  tree  on  the  lilac,  the  lilac  on  the  phiUyiea,  and  the  olive  on 
the  ash  and  the  privet ;  and  thimgh  tiiese  grafts  did  not  live  a  long  time, 
on  aooonnt  of  the  physiological  diffierenoes  of  the  species,  yet  their  having 
succeeded  at  all  suflBiciently  proves  the  anatomicsl  analogy  of  plants  within 
the  same  natural  order.  This  analogy  is  greater  between  plants  of  the 
same  genus ;  more  so  still  between  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  most 
80  between  bnnches  of  the  same  individual. 

642.  Phjfsiohgieai  analogy.  In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  epochs 
of  vegetation  are  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to,  and  hence  no  plant 
can  be  grafted  on  anodier  which  does  not  thrive  in  the  same  temperature. 
Twa  plants  in  which  the  sap  is  not  in  motion  cannot  be  sncoessftdly 
united^  because  it  is  only  when  oeilular  tissue  is  in  a  state  in  which  it  can 
form  accretions  that  a  vital  union  can  be  formed,  and  a  reciprocal 
activity  must  exist  both  in  the  stock  and  sdon.  Hence  evergreen  trees 
seldom  succeed  for  any  length  of  time  when  grafted  on  deciduous  kinds. 
The  analogy  of  magnitude  is  idso  of  some  importance,  for  if  a  large 
growing  tree  is  grafted  on  one  natundly  of  small  stature,  the  graft,  by 
exhausting  the  stock,  will  ultimately  deprive  it  of  life ;  and  when  a  small 
or  weekly  growing  species  is  grafted  on  a  large  vigorous  one,  it  receives  toe 
much  sap,  and  ultimately  perished  from  superfluity,  as  the  other  did  horn 
insufficiency.  The  analogy  of  consiBtence  also  merits  notice.  Soft  woods 
do  not  assodate  well  with  hard  woods,  nor  ligneous  plants  with  such  as  are 
heibaoeons,  nor  amraate  with  perermials.  An  analogy  in  the  nature  of  the 
flap  &  also  requisite,  experience  having  proved  that  plants  with  a  milky  sap 
wOl  not  unite  for  any  length  of  time  with  plants  the  sap  of  which  is  watery. 
Thus  the  A\et  |»latan6ides — ^the  only  species  of  il'cer  which  has  mflky  sap 
—will  not  graft  with  the  others;  and  numeirous  as  are  the  species  of  tree 
on  which  the  mistletoe  grows^  it  is  never  found  on  those  which  have  a 
milky  sap. 

643.  TKe  mod^iciUioru  ejected  by  the  graft,  is  a  subject  of  great  practical 
interest  to  the  cultivator.  The  graft  neither  alters  the  species,  nor  the 
varieties,  but  it  has  some  influence  on  their  magnitude  and  habits,  and  on 
thdr  flowers  and  fruit.  The  apple  grafted  on  the  paradise  stock  becomes 
a  dwar(  and  on  the  crab  stock,  or  a  seedling  apple,  a  middle-sized  tree.  The 
size  of  the  stock  here  seems  to  influence  the  size  of  the  graft ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  mountahi  ash,  which  is  sud  to  grow  more  quickly  when  grafted 
on  the  common  thom^  than  when  on  its  own  roots,  the  stock  is  naturally  a 
smaller  plant  than  the  tree  grafted  on  it.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  some- 
times altered  by  giaftmg.  Thus  ^I'cer  eriocarpum,  when  grafted  on  the 
common  Bycamore,  attains  in  Europe  double  the  height  whidi  it  does  when 
raised  from  seed.  C6rasus  canadensis,  which  in  a  state  of  nature  is  a  ram- 
bling shrub,  aammes  the  habit  of  an  upright  shrub  when  grafted  on  the 
common  plum.  Various  species  of  Cytisus  become  greatly  invigorated  when 
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grafted  on  the  labmnam,  as  do  the  dlfibent  varietiea  of  Pjnu  ^r&nia  iriieii 
grafted  on  the  oommon  thon^;  the  oommon  lilac  attains  a  luge  aae  when 
grafted  on  the  ash ;  and  Tecoma  riUioans,  when  grafted  on  the  Cata^ 
forms  a  roond  head  with  pendent  branches,  which  are  almoet  withoot  ten- 
drils. The  hardiness  of  some  species  is  also  ineraased  by  grafting  them,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Eriobdtrya  jvpoaic^  on  the  oommon  thorn,  and  the  Fis- 
t&da  T^  on  the  P,  T^erebinthus ;  the  Qa^raos  Tirens  is  rendered  haidkr 
by  being  grafted  on  the  evergreen  oak ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  species  are 
rendered  more  tender,  as  when  the  lilac  is  grafted  on  tiie  phiUyrea.  Those 
species  that  are  rendered  hardier  by  grafting  have  probably  tender  roots, 
and  by  being  placed  on  such  as  are  hardier,  they  sofler  only  from  the  cold 
at  top,  instead  of  being  injured  by  the  effects  of  cold  both  at  root  and  top; 
or  if  they  grow  more  stunted,  they  will  also  be  less  susceptible  of  cold.  The 
period  of  flowering  is  well  known  to  be  accelerated  by  graftmg ;  and  hence, 
both  in  the  case  cdT  fruit-trees  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs^  the  shoots 
of  seedlings  are  frequently  grafted  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  old 
trees ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  blossom  several  .years  sooner  than  if 
left  on  their  own  roots.  The  mountain  ash,  and  the  difierent  varieties  of 
Pyrus  i^ria,  produce  double  the  number  of  fruits  when  grafted,  to  ^riiat 
they  do  on  their  own  roots.  The  increase  of  the  sise  of  fruits,  more  espe- 
cially of  kernel  fruits,  is  said  by  Thouiu  to  be  often  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth 
part,  but  the  number  and  size  of  seeds  produced  is  diminished^  The  flavour 
as  well  as  the  size  of  fruit  is  said  to  be  altered  by  the  graft.  Thus  pears 
are  said  to  beeome  gritty  on  quince  or  thorn  stocks ;  and  the  greengage  plum 
to  vary  in  flavour,  according  to  the  kind  of  plum-stock  on  which  it  is  grsfted ; 
producing  insipid  fruit  on  some  stocks,  and  fruit  of  the  most  delicioua  flavour 
on  others ;  the  cherry  also  when  grafted  on  the  C^rasus  Mahdleb,  on  the 
wild  cherry,  on  the  bird  cherry,  or  on  the  common  lanrel,  will  produce  fruit 
very  difi^nt  in  flavour  on  eadi.  The  duration  of  trees  is  greatly  altered 
in  certaincases  by  the  graft ;  the  ^ple  on  the  paradise  stodc  is  generally 
shorter  lived  than  on  the  crab-stock ;  whilo  the  Pavia,  grafted  on  the  horse- 
ohesnut)  has  its  longevity  increased.  The  period  of  leafipg  and  flowering 
is  also  occaaionaliy  changed  by  the  graft,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  to 
produce  a  somewhat  earlier  vegetation ;  because  the  graft,  by  airestiiig  the 
descent  of  the  sap,  produces  in  some  measure  the  eSod  of  ringing.  Thus 
fSftr  as  to  the  influence  of  the  stock  upon  the  scion. 

644.  The  iftfiuenee  of  the  soien  on  the  etodc  is  very  limited,  and  aa  fiv  as 
ezperienoe  has  hitherto  gone,  it  consists  only  in  oommumoatmg  disease.  The 
only  proof  of  this  is  the  fiict  of  the  bud  of  a  variegated  common  jasmine 
having  been  inserted  in  a  species  without  variegated  leaves,  and  having 
communicated  its  variegation  to  the  entire  plant,  botii  above  and  below  the 
graft  This,  De  Candolle  observes,  is  in  accordance  with  the  tlieory  of 
Moretti,  that  variegation,  being  a  disease,  can  be  propagated  in  a  tree  in 
every  direction.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  there  is  aoy  ezapnple 
on  record  of  a  variegated  hoUy  having  communicated  its  variegatu>n  to  tiie 
stock ;  or  in  fiict,  of  any  other  variegated  plant  having  done  so  but  the 
jasmine,  which,  however,  is  a  fiict  placed  beyond  doubt 

645.  The  ueee  of  grafting^  in  addition  to  those  of  all  the  other  modes  of 
increaring  plants  by  extension,  are— - 

1.  The  propagation  of  varieties  or  species,  which  are  not  increased  freely 
by  any  other  mode ;  such  as  pears  and  other  fruit-trees,  oaks  and  other 
Ibrest-trees,  and  several  species  of  D^hne  and  other  shrubs. 
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2.  The  aooeleration  of  the  frnotifieatioii  of  plants,  more  especially  of  oees 
ttid  shnibs,  which  are  natDially  a  number  of  years  before  they  come  into 
flower.  For  example,  a  seedling  apple,  if  grafted  the  second  year  on  the 
extremities  of  the  bianohes  of  a  fbll-grown  apple-tree,  or  even  on  a  stock 
or  yoimg  tree  of  five  or  six  years'  growth,  will  show  flowers  the  third  or 
foorth  year ;  whereas,  had  it  remained  on  its  own  root,  it  would  probably 
not  have  oome  into  flower  for  ten  or  eren  twenty  yean.  To  obtain  the  same 
reanlt  ^th  dimbers  that  flower  only  at  their  extremities,  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  of  seedlhigs  are  taken  offend  grafted  near  Ihe  root;  and  when  these 
have  extended  sn  ineonTenient  length,  the  tips  are  again  taken  off  and  re- 
grafled ;  and  afler  the  opeiation  has  been  performed  seyersl  times,  the  plant 
si  last  prodnoes  flowers  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  done,  and  in  a  comparatively  limited  space. 

3b  To  increase  the  vigour  or  die  hardiness  of  delicate  species  or  varieties, 
by  grafting  them  on  robust  stocks,  such  as  the  Mexican  oaks  on  the  com- 
mon oak,  the  china  roses  on  the  common  dog-rose,  the  donhle  yellow  rose 
on  the  china  or  musk-rose,  the  Frontignan  grape  on  tiie  Syrian,  &c. 

4.  To  dwuf  or  diminish  the  bulk  of  robust  species,  such  as  grafting  the 
pear  on  the  quinoe  or  medlar,  the  apple  on  the  doudn  or  paradise  stock,  the 
cheny  on  the  perfumed  cherry,  &c. 

5.  To  increase  the  firnitftdnesB  and  precocity  of  trees.  The  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  growth  and  produce  of  a  tree  by  grafting,  Knight  observes, 
^are  similar  to  those  which  occur  when  the  descent  of  the  sap  is  impeded 
by  a  ligature,  or  by  the  destructfon  of  a  cirde  of  baxk.  The  dispositbn  in 
young  trees  to  produce  and  nourish  blossom-buds  and  fruit  is  increased  by 
this  apparent  obstruction  of  the  descending  sap ;  and  the  fruit  of  such  yomig 
trees  ripens,  I  think,  somewhat  earlier  than  upon  other  you^g  trees  of  the 
same  age,  which  grow  upon  stocks  of  tiieir  own  species ;  but  the  growth  and 
vigour  of  the  tree,  and  its  power  to  nourish  a  succession  of  heavy  crops,  are 
diminished,  apparently  by  the  stagnation  in  the  branches  and  bUkAl  of  a 
portion  of  that  sap,  whidi  in  a  tree  growing  upon  its  own  stem,  or  upon  a 
stock  of  its  own  species,  would  descend  to  nourish  and  promote  the  exten- 
aon  of  the  roots." 

0.  To  preserve  varieties  from  degenerating,  whieh  are  found  to  do  so 
when  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  such  as  certain  kinds  of  roses  and 
fameHias. 

7.  By  choosing  a  stock  suitable  to  the  soil,  to  produce  trees  m  sitnationa 
where  they  could  not  be  grown  if  on  their  own  roots;  for  example,  the 
white  beam-tree  will  grow  in  almost  pure  chalk,  where  no  pear-tree  would 
live;  but  grafted  on  the  white  beam-tree,  the  pear,  on  a  chalky  soil,  will 
dirive  and  produce  fruit. 

&  To  introduce  several  kinds  on  one  kind.  Thus  one  apple  or  pear 
tree  may  be  made  to  produce  many  difierent  kmds  of  i^ple  or  pear ;  one 
camelliaa  great  many  varieties;  one  British  oak,  all  the  American  oaks;  and 
even  one  Dahlia,  several  varieties  of  that  flower. 

9.  To  render  diesdous  trees  mouoBcious ;  that  is,  when  the  tree  consists 
of  only  one  sex,  as  in  Negundo,  some  maples,  the  poplar,  wOlow,  Madura, 
Salisbuiia,  &c.,  to  graft  on  it  the  oilier  sex,  by  which  means  fruit  may  be 
matured ;  a  knowledge  given  of  both  forms  of  tiiie  spedes,  both  forms  intro- 
duced into  small  arboretums ;  and  in  the  case  of  fruit-trees,  such  as  the 
pistada,  the  necessity  of  plantkig  males  rendered  no  longer  requisite. 
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10.  The  last  lue  which  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  renewmg  the  heads  of 
trees.  For  example,  if  a  forest  or  fruit  tree  is  cat  down  to  the  ^[roiiiid,  or 
headed  in  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  left  to  itself,  it  will  deve- 
lop a  great  nmnher  of  latent  huds,  each  of  which  will  he  contending  for  the 
mastery ;  and  the  strength  of  the  tree,  and  the  most  &voniahle  part  of  the 
season  for  growth,  will  he  in  some  degree  wasted,  hefore  a  ahoet  is  singled 
ont  to  take  the  lead ;  hut  if  a  graft  is  inserted  either  in  the  collar  or  stool, 
or  in  the  amputated  head^  it  will  give  an  immediate  direction  to  the  sap, 
the  latent  buds  will  not  be  excited,  and  the  whole  concentrated  vigour  of  the 
tree  will  be  exerted  in  the  production  of  one  grand  shoot» 

646.  The  d^ffiareiU  kindt  of  grafting  may  be  classed ;  as,  grafting  by  de- 
tached scions  or  oattings,  which  is  the  most  common  mode ;  grafting  by 
attached  scions,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  by  approach  or  inarching,  in 
which  the  sdon,  when  put  on  the  stock,  is  not  at  all,  or  is  only  partially, 
separated  from  the  parent  plant ;  and  gnlting  by  buds,  in  which  the  sdon 
consists  of  a  plate  of  bark,  containing  one  or  more  buds.  The  stock  on 
which  the  scion  is  placed,  is,  in  every  case,  a  rooted  plant,  generally  standing 
in  its  place  in  the  garden  or  nursery;  but  sometimes,  in  tbe  case  of  grafting 
by  detached  scions,  taken  up  and  kept  under  cover,  while  the  operation  is 
being  performed.  The  two  first  modes  of  grafting  are  peri<»ined  when  the 
sap  is  rising  in  spring ;  and  budding  chiefly  when  it  is  descending,  in  July 
and  August.  Under  particular  circumstances,  however,  and  with  care, 
grafting  in  eveiy  form  may  be  performed  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

647.  The  materiah  used  m  gntfHng  are  the  common  knife  (fig.  40b  in 
p.  137)  for  heading  down  stocks ;  the  grafting  knife  and  budding  knife  (fig. 
40a  and  c  in  p.  197  and  fig.  105) ;  ligattues  of  difierent  kinds  for  tying  on  the 


scions,  and  grafting  day  or  grafting  wax  fi>r  covering  them.  The  ligatures  in 
common  use  are  strands  of  bast  matting,  or  of  other  flexible  bark ;  but  some- 
times coarae  worsted  thread  is  used,  or  occasionally  shreds  of  coane  paper,  or 
cotton  doth,  covered  with  grafting  wax.  When  bast  mat  is  used,  it  may  be 
rendered  water-proof,  by  passing  it  first  through  a  solution  of  white  soap, 
and  next  through  one  cf  alum ;  by  which  a  neutral  compound  is  formed 
insduble  in  water.  These  prepared  shreds,  before  being  put  on,  are  soft- 
ened, by  holding  them  over  a  small  vessd  of  burning  chmoal,  which  the 
grafter  carries  with  him ;  and  when  grafting  wax  is  employed,  instead  of 
grafting  day,  it  is  kept  in  an  earthen  pot,  also  placed  over  live  charcoal, 
and  the  composition  taken  out  and  laid  on  with  a  brush.  There  are  com- 
positions, however,  which  become  soft  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  or  by  breath- 
ing on  them. 

648.  OrqfHng  day  is  prepared  by  mixing  day  of  any  kind,  or  clayey 
loam,  fresh  horse  or  cow -dung,  free  from  litter,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  in  bulk  of  day  to  one  of  dung ;  and  adding  a  small  portion  of  hay,  not, 
however,  cut  into  too  short  lengths^  its  use  being  analogous  to  that  of  hair  in 
plaster.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  beaten  up  with  water, 
so  as  to  be  of  a  suitable  consistency  and  ductility  for  putting  on  with  the 
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hands,  and  for  remaining  on  in  wet  weather,  and  diy  weather,  without 
cTBcking.  The  heating  is  performed  with  a  beetle  or  rammer  (fig.  37  in 
p.  136),  on  a  smooth  haid  floor  nnder  ooyer^  taming  oyer  the  mass,  and  adding 
water,  and  then  beating  afresh,  till  it  becomes  soffidently  softened  and  duc- 
tile. The  process  of  beating  must  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day  for 
severs!  days ;  and  it  shonld  be  completed  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  be- 
fore the  day  is  wanted ;  care  being  taken  to  presenre  it  in  a  moist  state,  by 
coYeiing  it  with  mats  or  stnw.  The  gmfting-day  used  by  the  French 
gardeners  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cow-dung,  free  from  litter,  and 
fresh  loam,  thoroughly  beaten  up  and  incorporated. 

649.  QrafHng-vmx  is  yery  generally  used  on  the  Continent,  instead  of 
grafting-clay.  There  are  yarious  redpes  for  composing  it,  but  they  may 
all  be  reduced  to  two  kinds : — 1.  Those  which  being  melted,  are  laid  on 
the  graft  in  a  fluid  and  hot  state  with  a  brush ;  and  2,  those  which  are  pre- 
viously spread  on  pieces  of  coarse  cotton,  or  brown  paper,  and  afterwards 
wrapped  round  the  graft  in  the  same  manner  as  strands  of  matting.  The 
common  compodtion  for  the  first  kind  is  one  pound  of  cow-dung,  half  a 
pound  of  pitch,  and  half  a  pound  of  yellow  wax,  boiled  up  together,  and 
heated  when  wanted  in  a  small  earthen  pot.  For  the  second  kind,  equal 
parts  of  turpentine,  bees-wax,  and  rosin  are  mdted  together. 

§  WlL-^Qrcfiing  hg  BeUuAed  SeUms. 

650.  Ora/Hng  hg  detached  eeione  is  the  most  common  mode,  and  it  is 
that  generally  used  for  kernel-fruits,  and  the  hardier  fi>rest-trees.  It 
is  performed  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  as  may  easOy  be  con- 
cdved,  when  we  condder  that  the  only  essential  condition  is  the  dose 
connexion  of  the  alburnum  of  the  sdon  with  that  of  the  stock.  Upwards 
of  forty  modes  of  grafting  by  detadied  ligneous  scions  have  been  described 
by  Thouin ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  which  we  condder 
best  adapted  for  general  use.  The  time  for  grafting  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  by  detached  scions  in  England  is  generally  in  spring,  when  the  sap 
is  rising ;  but  the  vine,  if  grafted  before  it  is  in  leaf^  suffers  from  bleeding. 
In  Germany  and  North  America,  grafting  is  frequently  performed  in 
the  winter  time  on  roots  or  stocks  which  have  been  preserved  in  sheds  or 
cellars;  and  the  sdon  being  put  on  and  tied  and  clayed  over,  the  grafted 
stock  is  kept  till  the  spring,  and  then  taken  out  and  planted.  Where 
sdons  are  grafted  on  roots,  this  practice  is  sometimes  foUowed  in  British 
nurseries,  as  in  the  case  of  pears  and  roses.  Plants  under  glass  may  be 
grafted  at  almost  any  period ;  and  herbaceous  grafting,  when  and  wherever 
performed,  can,  of  course,  only  succeed  when  the  shoots  of  the  sdon  and 
stock  are  in  a  succulent  or  herbaceous  state.  In  all  the  different  modes  of 
grafting  by  detached  scions,  success  is  rendered  more  certain,  when  the  sap 
of  the  stock  is  in  a  more  advanced  and  vigorous  state  than  that  of  the  scion ; 
for  which  purpose  the  sdons  are  generally  taken  off^  in  autumn,  and  their 
vegetation  retarded,  by  keeping  them  in  a  shady  place  till  spring ;  and  the 
stock  is  cut  over  a  little  above  the  part  where  the  sdon  is  to  be  put  on,  a 
week  or  two  before  grafting  takes  place.  The  manual  precautions  necessary 
to  success  are :  to  fit  the  sdon  to  the  stock  in  such  a  manner  that  the  union 
of  their  inner  barks,  and  consequently  of  their  alburnums,  may  be  as  dose 
as  possible ;  to  cut  the  sdon  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  there  shall  be  a  bud 
or  joint  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  the  stock  so  that  there  shall  be  a  bud 
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or  joint  at  its  upper  extx«nuty ;  to  mitintftin  the  aoionand  the  Bto^  in  the 
proper  poeition  for  growth,  and  in  doee  contact,  by  a  bandi^  of  narrow 
shreds  of  matting  or  doth ;  to  exdude  the  air  by  a  coTering  of  day  or 
grafting-wax ;  and,  in  addition,  when  the  graft  is  dose  to  thesoriaoe  of  the 
gronnd,  by  earthing  it  up  with  soil;  and  when  the  scion  is  making  its  shoot, 
to  tie  it  to  a  prop  if  necessary ;  to  remove  the  day  or  grsfting-waiz,  when 
the  scion  has  made  several  leavea;  to  remove  the  bandage  by  degrees,  when 
it  appears  to  be  no  longer  neceamiy  ;  and  to  cot  off  the  hed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  stock  at  the  proper  time,  so  as  that  it  may,  if  possible,  be  heded 
over  the  same  season.  The  modes  of  grafting  detadied  sdonB  adi^^ted  for 
generd  nae,  are:  splice  or  whip-gtafting,  deft-grafting,  rind-gtafting, 
saddle-grafting,  side-gmfiing,  root-grafting,  and  herbaoeons  grafting* 

661.  SpHce-grqfHngy  tongoe-grafting,  or  whip-grafting,  is  the  mode  moat 
commonly  adopted  in  all  gardens  wheie  the  stocks  are  not  much  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  scion ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  ezpedi- 
tiondy  performed  than  any  of  the  other  modes  described  in  this  section 
The  stock  is  first  cat  over  at  the  height  at  which  the  sdon  is  to  be  put  on 
(fig.  196  a),  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  baik  and  wood  is  then  cut  off  with  a 


lig.  198.  apUu•gr^ni»9i^i**^ig>fraUitaae9, 

very  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  leave  a  perfectly  smooth,  even  sarfiu*  (ft) ;  the 
scion,  whidi  should  at  least  have  three  budfl^  and  need  never  have  more  than 
five  (the  top  one  for  a  leading  shoot,  the  next  two  for  side  dioots,  in  the  case 
of  ftuit-trees,  and  the  lower  two  to  aid  in  uniting  the  sdon  to  the  stock), 
is  next  cut,  so  as  to  fit  the  prepared  part  of  the  stock  as  aoeuratdy  as 
possible,  at  least  on  one  side;  then  a  dit  or  tongue,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  is  made  on  the  sdon,  and  a  corresponding  one  in  the  stock  (e). 
All  being  thus  prepared,  the  sdon  is  applied  to  the  stodc,  inserting  the 
tongue  of  the  one  into  the  slit  of  the  other  (c) ;  then  the  sdon  is  tied 
on  with  matting  (d) ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  dayed  over  (e) ;  and  some- 
times, in  addition,  it  is  earthed  up,  or  covered  with  moss,  to  serve  as  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  moisture.  In  earthing  up  the  graft,  the  loose 
surfiice  soil  should  be  used  at  the  grafting  season,  as  bdng  drier  and 
warmer  than  that  which  is  less  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun. 
When  the  sdon  is  placed  on  the  stock  with  the  right  hand,  the  ribbon  of 
boss  by  which  it  is  tied,  is  brought  round  the  graft  from  right  to  left ;  but 
when  the  scion  is  put  on  by  the  left  hand,  the  bast  is  brought  round  from 
left  to  right ;  the  object  in  both  cases  being  to  make  sure  of  the  exact  coin- 
cidence of  the  inner  bark  of  one  side  of  the  sdon,  with  the  inner  bark  of 
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one  aide  of  the  stock.  The  hall  of  day  which  envelopes  the  gtaft  should  he 
about  an  inch  thidc  on  every  side,  and  should  extend  for  nearly  an  inch  below 
the  bottom  of  the  graft,  to  more  than  an  inch  over  the  top  of  the  stocky 
oompreflring  and  finishing  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  oval  or  egg-shape  form, 
dosing  it  in  every  part,  so  as  completely  to  ezdnde  air,  light,  wet,  or  cold. 
The  hall  of  clay  will  not  be  so  apt  to  drop  <^,  if  the  matting  over  which 
it  is  placed  is  rendered  a  fitting  nudeus  for  solid  day,  by  previoudy 
smearing  it  over  in  a  comparativdy  liquid  state.  This  envelope  of 
day,  with  the  fauihing  up,  preserves  the  graft  in  a  omform  temperature, 
and  prevents  the  rising  of  the  sap  from  being  eheoked  by  cold  days  or 
nights ;  and,  therefore,  earthing  up  ought  always  to  be  adopted,  in  the 
case  of  grafts  in  the  open  garden,  which  are  difficult  to  succeed.  The 
next  best  resource  is  a  ball  of  moss  over  the  day,  or  of  some  dry  material, 
such  as  hay,  tied  on  from  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  sdon  to  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  act  as  thatch  in  exdoding  rain  and  wind,  and 
retaining  heat  and  moisture.  When  the  scion  and  the  stock  are  both  of 
the  same  thickuflSH,  or  when  they  are  of  kinds  that  do  not  unite  freely,  the 
tongue  is  sometimes  omitted;  but  in  that  case, 
more  care  is  required  in  tying.  In  this,  and  also 
in  other  cases,  the  stock  is  not  shortened  down  to 
the  graft ;  but  an  inch  or  two  with  a  bud  at  its 
upper  extremity  is  left  to  insure  the  rising  of  the 
sap  to  the  scion,  as  in  fig.  194  ;  and  after  the  lat- 
ter is  firmly  established,  the  part  of  the  stock  left 
is  cut  off  dose  above  the  sdon,  as  diown  in  fig. 
J&I.  Whenthestockisnot  headed  down  till  the 
sdon  is  about  to  be  put  on,  it  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  leave  it  longer  than  usual,  in  order  to  give 
vent  to  the  rising  sap,  which  might  otherwise  ex- 
ude about  the  scion,  and  occadon  its  decay.  In 
the  case  of  dioots  having  much  pith,  such  as  those 
of  the  rose,  the  sdon  is  often  put  on  the  stock 
Fig.197.  ThescUmwUhikrnmff'^^^^  *>«°»  tongued  into  it,  as  in  fig.  IM,  in 
tkcott  OH,  and  the  k«ei  qf  the  which  the  sdon  in  the  one  case,  b^  is  without 
•^^^  *^  ^'  a  bud  on  its  lower  extremity,  and  is  therefore  less 

likdy  to  succeed  than  e,  which  has  a  bud  in  that  podtion.  Sometimes  a 
notch  is  cut  on  the  sdon  immediately  under  a  bud,  and  this  notch  is  made 
to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  as  in  fig.  190; 
and  in  such  cases,  when  the  sdon  and  stock 
are  about  the  same  diameter,  the  summit  of 
the  latter  is  certain  of  being  heded  over  the 
first  season. 

652.  SpUce-grafting  ike  pea^  In  splice- 
grafting  the  shoots  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
and  apricots,  and  other  tender  dioots  with 
laige  pith,  it  is  found  of  advantage  to  have 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  two-yean  old  wood 
Tig.  19B.  Bpiice-ffrqAmg   at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sdon  (fig.  200,  ^^^JJH^i 

withautaUmgw.         ^^^ qj^  tO  have  the  stock  cut  Vrith  a  dove-     a OtauUer, 

taQ  notch  (b).    In  the  case  of  the  fruit-trees  mentioned,  the  buds  of  the 
adon  on  the  back  and  front  are  removed,  leaving  two  on  each  dde,  and  a 
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leader;  and  when  these  have  grown  six  or  eight  inches,  their  extremities  are 
pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  by  which  means  each  shoot  will 
throw  out  two  others,  and  thus  produce  in 
autumn  a  finely-shaped  tree,  with  ten 
branches.  Such  trees  will  bear  two  or  three 
fruits  tiie  second  year  ftom  the  graft. — Oard. 
*  11     Mag,y  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

a     653.  Cle/t-nrafting^  fig.  201,  requires  less 
care  than  splice-grafting,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  mode  in  most  general  use  in  fi>rmer 
ages.      It  is  now  chiefly  adopted  wdien  the 
scion  ii  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  stock,  and 
more  especially  when  grafting  stocks  of  con- 
siderable height,  or  heading  down  old  trees. 
I    The  head  of  the  stock  being  cut  oyer  hori-    ng.  soi.  cu/t- 
zontaUy  with  a  saw  (fig.  202),  a  deft  is  made       vr^/^ng. 
Pif.  soa  Bpiue-  in  it^  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  with  a  stout  knife 
grinning  the  piack.  ^^  ^^j^j^  ^^  ^.^j^  ^^  spHtting-knife  (fig.  203).      The  defl 
being  kept  open  by  the  knife  or  chisel,  or  the  pick-end  of  the  splitting-knife, 

one  ortwosdons  are  inserted, 
aocording  to  the  diameter  of  the 
stock;  the sdons being  cut  into 
long  wedge  shapes,  in  a  double 
sense,  and  inserted  into  the  ilit 
Vig,w,  Bow  MawMcutunff<drbramck€Mnrtrui.     prepared  for  them,  when  the 

knife  or  chisel  being  witlidrawn,  the  stock  doses  firmly  upon  the  sdons,  and 

holds   them   ,  , 

thst.       The   1  »/ 

graft  is  then 
tied  and 
dayedinthe 
usual  man- 
ner, and  the  r^  «».  8pUUimg.kHi/k  amd  opening  pidt  M  using  in  ele/i-grtjlingi 

whole  is  fiequently  covered  with  moss.  When  the  stock  is  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  three  or  more  scions  are  frequently 
put  on  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  round  Uie  dr- 
eumference,  and  this  is  called  crown-grafting.  Cleft- 
grafting  with  one  sdon  is  in  general  not  a  good  mode, 
because  if  the  split  has  been  made  right  through  the 
stock,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  the  weather 
before  it  is  covered  with  wood  by  the  sdon.  If  the 
deft  is  made  only  on  one  dde  of  the  stock,  the  evil  is 
mitigated  ;  but  there  still  remains  the  tendency  of  the 
sdon  in  its  growth  to  protrude  the  wood  all  on  one  side. 
In  crown-grafting  h^ed-down  old  trees,  the  sdon  is 
generally  diosen  of  two-years  old  wood,  and  it  is  some- 
Fig.  904.  Rind-grqfUng.  times  Inserted  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  alburnum, 
as  in  what  is  called  rind-grafting  (fig.  204).  In  rind-grafting,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  open  the  bark  of  the  stock  without  bruising  it,  which  is 
done  by  the  spatula  end  of  the  grafting-knife.  The  sdon  is  prepared  with- 
out a  tongue,  and  inserted  so  that  its  wood  may  be  in  contact  with  the  albur- 
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Mim  of  the  ttock*  As  in  this  oaae  both  edges  of  the  alburnum  of  the  scion 
oome  in  dose  contact  with  the  alburnum  of  the  stock,  the  chances  of  success, 
other  dxcumstances  being  alike,  are  increased.  Incases  of  this  kindalso,  alongi- 
tudinal  notch  is  sometimes  cut  out,  instead  of  a  sLit^  and  the  scion  cut  to  corre- 
spond. Sometimes  also  the  sdon  is  prepared  with  a  shoulder,  move  especially 
when  it  consists  of  two-jearsold  wood^uidthismodeiBcalled  shoulder-grafting. 
664.  CJ^-gra/Hng  the  vine  is  shown  in  fig.  205,  in  which  a  is  a  bud  on 
the  scion,  and  b  one  on  the  stock,  both  in  the  most  Bstyourable 
positions  for  success.  The  graft  is  tied  and  dayed  in  the  usual 
manner,  excepting  that  only  a  small  hole  is  left  in  the  day 
opposite  the  eye  of  the  sdon,  for  its  developement.  In  graft- 
ing the  yine  in  this  manner,  when  the  bud  b  on  the  stock  is 
devdoped,  it  is  allowed  to  grow  for  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
after  which  it  is  cut  off;  leayiog  only  one  bud  and  one  leaf 
near  its  base  to  draw  up  sap  to  the  sdon  till  it  be  foirly  united 
to  the  stock.  The  time  of  grafting  is  when  the  stock  is  about 
to  break  into  leaf,  or  when  they  have  made  shoots  with  four 
or  five  leaves.  By  this  time  the  sap  has  begun  to  flow  fredy, 
F^sos.a^  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  stock  sufieiing&om bleeding; 
9r^/u»g  at  vbu.  though  if  vines  are  in  good  health  and  their  wood  thoroughly 
ripened,  all  the  bleeding  that  usually  takes  place  does  little  injury.  In 
Flandera  the  rose  is  frequently  grafted  in  the  deft  manner,  the  sdon,  if 
posdble,  being  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
stock  (fig.  206,  a) ;  or  the  deft  in  the  stock  is 
made  so  near  one  side  of  the  cross  section  as^ 
that  the  bark  of  the  wedge  part  of  the  sdon  | 
may  fit  the  bark  of  the  stock  on  both  dde 
(6).  Sometimes  a  shoulder  is  made  to  the 
sdon  (c),  in  order  that  it  may  rest  with  greater 
firmness  on  the  stock;  and  the  wedge  part  of 
the  sdon,  instead  of  being  part  of  an  intemode,  ' 
as  atii,  is^  when  practicable,  sdected  with  a  bud  ^^ 

on  it,  aa  ate.  The  camellia  is  sometimes  deft-  ■&.     ^WfJ^       ^1 
grafted,  with  only  a  single  bud  on  the  scion  (fig. 
207,  a),  whidi  is  inserted  in  the  stock  6,  jn    ' 
when  the  sap  is  beginning  to  rise,  and  being  tied,  Fig.sos.  d^/Ugr^/Unff  aume, 
it  is  found  to  take  freely  without  claying.     Epiph^llum  truncatum  is  fre- 
quently deft-grafted  on  Per6skia  aculeata,  as  shown  in  fig.  208. 
665.   Saddk-^rafting  (fig.  209)  is 
only  applicable  to  stocks  of  moderate  ^ 
size,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  standajd 
fruit-tiees.     The  top  of  the  stock  is 
cut  into  a  wedge  shape,  and  the  sdon 
is  split  up  the  middle,  and   placed 
astride  on  it,  the  inner  barks  bemg 
made  to  join  on  one  side  of  the  stock 
as  in  deft-grafting.    The  tying,  day-   pig.j^ 
ing,  &c.,  are  of  course  performed  in  Epivk^wi^ 
the  usual  manner.  Fig,  210  represents  ^|;jJJJ^'Jj;» 
a  mode  of  grafting  practiBed  in  Here-   PerMda 

...    fordshire  alter  the  usual  season  for    wmudut. 
Fig  907.  C^ft-grnfUng  Vu  eanulUa. 
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gnfting  is  oYtTy  aad  when  the  baik  may  be  easily  aepinted  fnaa  the  stodk 
The  idoii,  which  mnit  he  oiiaUer  than  the  stock,  ie  split  up  between  two  and 
thxee  inches  from  its  lower  end^so  as  to  have  one 
Side  stronger  than  the  other.    This  strong  side  is 
then  prepared  and  intzodaoed  between  the  bark 
and  wood,  as  in  lind-giafling ;  ndiile  the  thinner 
diTision  is  fitted  to  the  oppositeside  of  the  stock. 
Mr.  Knight,  who  describes  this  mode  of  grafting, 
says,  that  grafts  of  the  apple  and  pear  rarely  ever 
fiul  by  it,  and  that  it  may  be  ptactiaed  witfi  sac- 
cess  either  in  spring,  or  with  young  wood  in  Joly, 
as  soon  as  that  has  become  moderately  finn  and 
9     matnre  (see  JTbrl.  Trans^  and  Enesfelo.  of  Oard^ 
'-^j^  «d.  1886,  p.  663).    Saddle-gmfting,  in  whicherer 
g^idu-   "way  performed,  has  the  advantage  over  all  others 
gr^umg,  in  piesentmg  the  laigest  sorfiwe  of  the  albommn  Fis.8ia  HtnfifrdMn 
of  the  sdon  to  receiye  the  ascending  sap  of  the  stock,  and    •«"»**»'«*^»^ 
at  the  same  time  without  causing  it  to  deviate  from  its  natoral  coarse ;  which 
it  is  made  to  do  to  a  certain  extent,  when  the  scion  is  pat  on  one  side  of  the 
stock  only,  as  in  splice-grafting  and  side-grafting. 

656.  Stds-graJUng  is  nothing  more  than  splioe-giafting  performed  on 
the  side  of  a  stock,  the  head  of  which  is  not  cat  off.  It  is  sometimes 
practised  on  fruit-trees  to  supply  a  branch  in  a  vacancy,  or  for  the  sske 
of  having  di£ferent  kinds  of  firaits  upon  the  same  tree;  bat  it  is  better 
for  the  latter  purpose  to  graft  on  the  side  branches,  because,  in  consequence 
of  the  flow  of  the  sap  not  being  interrupted  by  being  headed  down,  the 
saccess  of  this  kind  of  grafting  is  more  uncertain  thtti  almost  any  other 
mode.  In  grafting  the  lateral  branches  of  fruit-trees,  it  is  always  desiiable, 
in  order  to  ensure  success,  to  have  corresponding  buds  in  the  sdon  and  the 
stock,  as  in  fig.  211.     What  the  French  call  veneer-graftfaig,  fig.  212,  is 

a  variety  of  side-grsfting,  in  which  the  scion 
e  is  prepared  to  fit  into  the  stock  /,  which 
has  a  notch  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
indston,  for  the  sdon  to  rest  on.  This  mode 
of  grafting  is  practised  vrith  orange-trees, 
camelliafl,  &c.,  in  pots ;  and  after  the  opera- 
tion is  completed,  the  grafted  plant  is  plunged 
_  in  heat,  and  doedy  covered  with  a  beU- 

Pis.  211.  i^r^ttjj^  ^^    j,j^  2J3  j^ /p^,j,ji„ ^ode  of  ride- 

grafting  the  vine,  whidi  is  peiformed  in 
Novembei^  when  bodi  sdon  and  stock  are  in  a  dormant  state,  in  which  the 
sdons  a  and  6,  being  prepared  as  in  the  figure,  and  inserted  and  bandaged, 
instead  of  beiog  dayed,  they  are  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  mould.  About 
a  month  afterwards  the  plant  is  plunged  in  a  mild  heat,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  the  buds  from  the  sdons  will  be  seen  emerging  from  the  mould  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.    (See  Qard,  Mag,^  vol.  xii^  p.  172.) 

067.  Wedge-grafting  (fig.  214),  which  is  a  modification  of  dde-grafting, 
has  been  veiy  successful  in  grafting  Cedrus  Deoddra^  on  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon.  The  sdons,  c,  are  chosen  of  the  preceding  year's  wood,  firam  three 
to  five  inches  in  length,  and  they  are  inserted  in  either  one  or  two-years  dd 
wood,  as  may  be  convenient,  and  as  near  the  top  of  the  stock  as  is  practicable, 
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In  ordsr  to  gidn  height.  The  aht  in  the  atook  is  cut  through  the  pith,  and 
from  1  to  1-1^  indMB  in  leqgth ;  and  the  gnft  being  tied,  is  coated  otw  with 
giaftiQg-wBx,  aa  being  lighter  than  cbj,  and  not  so 
liable  to  bend  dofwn  the  shoot  Entire  cedan  of 
Lebanon  at  Elvaston  Castle  hare  had  the  exferemitiea 
of  their  shoots  grafted  in  tins  manner  with  Cddma 
Deoddroy  by  Mr.  Bamm,  the  inyentor  of  this  mode. 
(See  Oard.  Mag^  vol.  ziv^  p.  80.) 

66a  GrefiMng  the  mUUeioe  has  been  snooearfUly 
peifonned  in  the  wedge  manner  by  Mr.  Pit,  ftnner 
and  grafter,  near  Ha^eld,  in  Herefordshire.  To  be 
attended  with  sncoeeB,  there  mnst  be  a  joint  let  into 
the  soft  wood  of  the  stodk,  or  a  scion  taken  off  with  a 
heel,  and  the  heel  of  the  preceding  year's  wood  in- 
serted.   (See  OanL  Mag^  toL  adlL,  p.  207.) 

659.  Roat-gn^ng  ia  merely  the  union  of  a  scion 

to  a  foot,  instead  of  to  a  stem.     It  is  sometimes 

practised  in  noneries,  by  grafting  the  apple  and  the 

pear  on  the  roots  of  thoiiDS,  tree  peonies  on  herba- 

oeons  peonies  (see  faerbaceons  gniifcing,  662),  store 

passion-flowers,  Ji^Nm  dematisea,  &C.,  on  the  common 

\  \    sorts,  and  with  various  other  stove  and  greenhouse 

\  1    plants,  espedally  dimbers.    The  greatest  care  is  re- 

I  V)  qnisifce  to  prevent  any  particles  of  soil  from  getting  in 

/y^  between  the  scion  and  the  stock,  for  which  purpose 

Fi(.  iis.  Sid^ifrafHng  Ou  ^®  uppor  part  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  wadied 

oraN^  with  water  before  the  operation  is  performed.     The 

roots  of  thoms,  peas,  and  crabs,  as  aheady  observed,  are  frequently  grafted 

in-dooTS,  and  tabsn  out  and  planted  so  deep,  that  only  the  upper  part  of  the 

scion  appears  above  ground.  An- A 

other  mode  where  a  thorn  hedge  \\ 

is  taken  up,  or  a  row  of  seedlmg  \\   ^^ 

pear  or  crab  stocks  is  transplanted,    \\  T 

and  -a  portion  of  the  roots  left  in    \  y 

the  soil,  iB  to  graft  on  them  where     U 

they  stand,   and   afterwards  to    o\\ 

earth-up  the  graft — a  mode  which        \\ 

would  doubtless  be  very  success-        \ 

M.  \ 

660.  HerbaceoW'grqfHng  is 
applicable  either  to  the  solid  parts 
I  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  to  the 
J  branches  of  ligneous  plants  w9ien 
they  are  in  a  herbaceous  State. 
Baron  de  Tschoudy,  of  Meta,  the  gnu/ung, 
inventor  of  this  method,  and  M.  Soulflnge  Bodln, 
of  Fremont,  have  grafted  the  melon  on  the  cu- 
cumber, the  tomata  on  the  common  potatoe,  the 
Fif.  213.  Bu^ifr^Hmg  ike  iftne,  cauliflower  OU  the  brocooli  and  the  borecole ;  and 
on  the  tender^^rowing  ahoots  of  various  forest-trees,  and  of  azaleas  and 
other  shrubs,  hardy  and  tender,  they  have  grafted  successfully  allied 
species.    This  mode  }\Ba  been  extensively  employed  for  the  last  iifteea 


U 

Fig.  214.  Wedfft^ 
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yean  In  the  forest  of  Fontainebleaii,  in  gxaftiiig  the  Finns  ImMo  on  the 
P,  sylv^stris ;  and  many  hundreds  of  plants  of  pines  and  fin  of  difienni 
kinds,  and  of  Indian  azaleas,  have  been  so  propagated  at  Fzomont.  The 
trees  thus  grafted  by  Baron  Tschoudy  may  still  be  seen  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Metz,  and  on  his  own  estate  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  these  snd 
the  pines  at  Fontainebleau  prove  this  mode  of  grafting  to  be  particulsrly 
applicable  to  the  ilbietinas.  The  following  mode  of  grafting  die  pines  at 
Fontainebleau  is  extracted  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Gardener* t  Majfo- 
srine,  and  some  further  observations  on  the  practice  will  be  found  in  the 
Arboretum  Britannicufny  voL  iv.,  p.  2129,  and  in  the  Qardenere  Magtatme 
for  1841,  p.  402. 

661.  Qrafting  (he  Pine  and  Fir  tribe. — The  proper  time  for  grafting  pines 
is  when  the  young  shoots  have  made  about  three  quarten  of  their  length, 
and  are  still  so  herbaceous  as  to  break  like  a  shoot  of  asparagus.  The  shoot 
of  the  stock  is  then  broken  off  about  two  inches  under  its  terminating  bud, 
the  leaves  are  cut  or  lipped  off  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  lines  down 
from  the  extremity,  leaving,  however,  two  pain  of  leaves  opposite  and  doee 
to  the  section  of  fracture,  which  leaves  are  of  great  importance  to  the  success 
of  the  graft.  The  shoot  is  then  split  with  a  very  thin  knife  between  the 
two  pain  of  leaves  (fig.  216),  and  to  the  depth  of  two  inches ;  the  scion  is 

then  prepared  (6),  the  lower  part  being 
stripped  of  its  leaves  to  the  length  of  two 
inches  is  cut  and  inserted  in  the  usual 
manner  of  clefi-grafting.  They  may  also 
be  grafted  in  the  lateral  manner  (c).  The 
graft  is  tied  with  a  coarse  thread  of  wool- 
len, and  a  cap  of  paper  is  put  over  the 
whole  to  protect  it  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  this  cap  is  re- 
moved, and  the  ligature  at  the  end  of  a 
month ;  at  that  time  also  the  two  pain 
of  leaves  (a)  which  have  served  as  nurses 
are  removed.  The  scions  of  those  sorts  of 
pines  which  make  two  growths  in  a  sea- 
son, or,  as  the  technical  phrase  Is,  have  a 
second  sap,  produce  a  shoot  of  five  or  six 
indies  the  first  year;  but  those  of  only 
Fif .  ai«.  Hirbace^^^^  the  pine  and^j^^  g^p,  as  the  Corsican  pine,  Weymouth 

pine,  &c.,  merely  ripen  the  wood  grown 
before  grafting,  and  form  a  strong  terminating  bud,  which  in  the  following 
year  produces  a  shoot  of  fifteen  inches  or  two  feet. 

We  have  described  this  mode  of  grafting  at  greater  length  than  we  otheiv 
wise  should  have  done,  because  it  is  little  known  in  this  country,  and 
because  we  think  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  a  great  many  cases  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  plants  now  propagated  with  difficulty  by  cuttings,  or  reared, 
after  being  so  propagated,  so  slowly  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  propa- 
gator or  amateur.  For  example,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  though  they  may 
all  be  increased  by  cuttings,  yet  these  cuttings  grow  very  slowly,  and  though 
they  ultimately  become  good  plants,  many  kinds  as  much  so  as  if  they  had 
been  raised  from  seeds,  yet  if  the  kinds  to  be  propagated  had  been  grafted 
on  the  pomts  of  the  budding  shoots  of  pines,  or  fin  of  five  or  six  yean' 
growth,  they  would  have  grown  with  incomparably  greater  rapidity  and 
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Tigonr,  and  would  have  become  trees  of  twenty  feet  in  length,  before  cuttings 

had  attained  the  height  of  three  feet. 
GSZ.  Grafting  the  tree  Peony  on  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  species  is 

performed  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  will  be 

easily  understood  from  fig.  216,  in  which  a  represents  a  triangular  space  in 

the  tuber  or  stock ;  6,  the  scion, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  cut 
so  as  to  fit  thecayity  in  the  stock ; 
and  c,  the  scion  fitted  to  the 
stock.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  bemorethim  one 
bud  on  the  scion,  for  which  rea- 
son the  upper  part  of  b  might 
have  been  inserted  in  a,  in  the 
cleft  manner.  The  graft  being 
tied  with  bast^  and  covered  with 
I  grafting- wax,  the  whole  is  in- 
serted into  a  bed  of  tan,  leaving 
only  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
scion  above  the  surface.  The 
tubers  throw  out  roots  by  the 
end  of  September  or  the  begln- 
ing  of  October,  and  are  then 

taken  up  and  potted,  and  placed 
Fig.  Jie.  ^<^'^9^;^P^^^  IMetuUni^lM  ^^  ^1^  ^^^     ^^^  ^      j^. 

mam  through  the  wmter 
The  following  kinds  of  herbaceous  grafting  are  in  use  in  France  and 
Belgium : — 

663.  Grafting  an  fleshy  roots^  as  in  the  dahlia  and  peony,  may  be  per- 
formed either  with  a  growing  shoot  (fig.  217),  or  with  a  dormant  eye, 
as  in  fig.  218.    The  former  mode  requires  no  explanation ;  by  the  latter, 

on  the  neck  of  a  bar- 
ren tubercle  a  small 
hole  is  made,  in  which  , 
the  bud  is  inserted,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as 
that  its  base  shall  be 
perfectly  on  a  level 
with  the  surfisu^  of  the 
tubercle,  and  the 
edges  are  covered  with  pj^^  213,  peg^gra/iing 
grafting-wax.  The  tu-  the  dakUa  on  %u 
bercle  is  then  planted  *^  '••^'• 
in  a  pot,  care  being  taken  not  to  cover 
the  bud,  and  the  pot  is  plunged  in  heat 
under  glass.  When  the  plant  has  taken, 

n,.».7.CVt^jJV««^«a«.«»««  it^y^  if  h^y^  y^   t^^   „„t    into 

the  open  border. 

664.  Herbaceous  wedge-grafting  (fig.  219)  is  effected  by  paring  the  scion 
into  a  wedge  shape,  and  inserting  it  into  a  corresponding  slit  in  the  stock. 
It  succeeds  well  both  with  trees  and  herbaceous  plants,  more  especially 
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when  the  phuits  are  in  pots  bo  as  to  be  plnnged  m  heat  and  coTered  with  a 
bell-ghm. 
066.  Herbacmnu-ifrafting  far  fftoote  wUh  ifpporite  lean$t  (fig.  220).    In 
the  middle  of  the  ahoota,  be- 
tween  two  oppoato  ejee,  an 
angular  and  longitudinal  ind- 
aion  IB  made,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  stem  cut  out  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  scion' 
is  cut  to  fit  this  opening,  and  it 
is  inserted  as  in  the  figure,  and 
bandaged  in  the  usual  manner. 
rig.  219.  HerkMmu  wedat-      666.  HerbocmiU'grqfHng  — 

grantng.  Annual  w  Perennial  plants  (fig.  rigMMerbaceaui^r^^ 

221).    The  period  chosen  fi>r  this  mode  of  grafting  is    ing  wUh  sum  teMMf 

that  of  the  greatest  rigour  of  the  plenty  that  is,  some    vpo^f^  <MMf. 

days  befi>re  its  going  into  flower.    The  stem  of  the  stock  is  cut  through 

aboTe  a  lea^  as  near  as  possible  to  its  petiole,  and  a  alit 

downwards  is  made  in  the  section.    A  shoot  is  then  taken 

off  near  the  root  of  the  plant  to  be  increased,  the  end  of 

which  is  cut  into  «  wedge  shape,  and  is  inserted  in  the  slit 

made  in  the  stock,  taking  great  care  of  the  leaf  on  the 

latter;  for  it  is  that  which  must  nourish  the  adonuntH 

it  has  taken  thoroughly,  by  keeping  up  the  circulation  of 

the  sap.    A  bandage  is  applied  at  the  juncture,  covered 

with  grafUng  wax  as  before.     When  the  graft  has  taken, 

FitMi  Hirbace&us-  ^^^  ^  ascertained  by  its  growth,  the  Ugature  is  removed, 

9r<^fung  annwAt  <uid  also  the  old  leaf,  and  the  shoots  firom  the  stock  below 

or  ptrtnmiaU,        the  graft. 

667.  Grafting  herbaceous  ehooU  iff  euoeulente  (fig.  222).  Take  a  young 
shoot, and  cutting  its  base  to  apoint  or  wedge, insert  it  in  a  hole  or  sKt  made 
in  the  stem  or  leaf  of  the  stock. 

Grafting  the  mebm  (fig.  228).    On  the  stem  of  a  cucumber,  or  any 

other  plant  of   the    fimiily  of 

Cuourbitton,  but  haying  some 

analogy  with  the  melcm,  choose 

a  yigorous  part  of  a  shoot  having 

a  well-developed  leaf.      In  the 

axil  of  this  leaf  an  oblique  cut 

is  made,  of  half  its  thickness. 

The  point  of  a  melon  shoot,  so 

&r  developed  as  to  have  its  firuit 

quite  formed,  is  then  cut  off,  and 

pointed  at  its  end^  two  inches  Fif.  ass.  H^ruutmu-gnf/th^  Ou 

below  the  fruit.       It   is    in-  «e»wi. 

serted  in  the  deft  made  in  the  stock,  always  taking  care  to  spare  the  leaf 
until  the  sdon  has  taken.  The  remaining  part  of  the  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  usual  manner,  with  ligatures  and  grafting- wax.  This  inode 
of  grafting  succeeds  pretty  well ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any 
useful  end.  Tomatoes  may  be  grafted  in  this  manner  on  potatoes;  and  it  is 
said  that  potato  plants  thus  treated,  produce  good  crops,  both  of  potatoes 
and  tomatoes. 


ig.998.  Herbaeeoui- 
ffr<:^/Hnff  tuecuUnts, 
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069.  The  fff^  ito^tff^  or  stifled  graft,  is  so  nnned,  not  from  any  par- 
tieukr  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  bat  becanse  tiie  plants  so  grafted 
are  doaely  ooTeaed  with  a  bell-glass,  so  as  oompletely  to  ezdnde  the  sur- 
roondiiig  air,  and  placed  in  moist  heat,  vhife  the  union  between  the  scion 
and  the  stoek  is  going  on.  It  \b  only  i^^cable  to  plants  of  small  skes,  and 
in  pots;  bat  for  these,  whether  har^,  as  in  the  case  of  pmes,  firs,  and  oaks, 
or  tender,  aa  in  the  ease  of  orange-trees,  camellias,  rhododendrons,  &c.,  it  is 
the  most  ezpeditidna  of  aQ  modes  of  grafting.  The  operation  is  very  com- 
monly performed  in  the  deft  mode,  the  stock  being  in  a  g^wing  state  with 
die  lesYes  on,  and  being  cat  OTer  close  to  aleaf  whidihas  a  bad  in  its  axil, 
and  so  aa  to  dope  away  fimn  it.  Great  caie  is  taken  not  to  injure  the  leaf 
and  bud  on  the  stock,  as  on  these,  in  agreat  measure,  depends  the  success  of 
the  operatian.  The  stock  is  split  to  a  depth  equd  to  two- thirds  of  its  thick- 
neflB,  and  the  sdon  prepscred  is  inserted,  made  fiist  with  a  shred  of  mat,  or 
with  worsted  threads;  and  the  upper  pert  of  the  stock  not  coyered  by  the 
flCion  is  coated  orer  with  grafting- wax.  The  pot  containhig  the  plant  is  then 
plu]^;ed  in  heat,  and  dosdy  cohered  with  a  bell-glass,  which  must  be  taken 
off  and  wiped  eyery  second  day,  and  left  off  an  hour  or  two,  if  at  any  time 
the  plants  appear  too  moist.  Side-grafting  and  inarching  are  also  employed 
by  those  w1m>  practise  the  ffrtfft  itiuffit,  more  espeotally  in  autumn.  After 
the  seion  is  inserted,  and  bound  dose  to  the  stock,  the  pot  containing  the 
stock  is  half  buried  in  a  horiisontal  position,  on  a  bed  of  dry  tan,  or  dry 
mosB ;  and  the  grafted  part  coyered  with  a  bdl-gjaas,  stuffed  round  the 
bottom  with  tan  or  moss,  so  as  to  preyent  any  diange  of  air  taking  place 
within  the  bell-glass.  The  graft  is  kept  thus  dosdy  coyered  for  from  two 
to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  season,  when  the  scion  will,  in  general^  be 
found  perfectly  united  to  the  stock.  Air  is  now  admitted  by  degrees ;  and 
after  a  week  or  two  more,  the  glaai  is  remoyed  dtogether,  the  pot  set  up- 
right in  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stock  neatly  cut  off  dose 
aboye  the  adon. 

§  Wlll.'-''-€hr€fiing  by  apprwuh  or  inarohing, 
670l  Grafting  by  approach  differs  from  grafting  by  detached  sdons,  in  the 
Bcion  or  shoot  not  being  separated  from  the  plant  to  which  it  bdongs,  and 
by  which  it  is  nouridied,  till  a  union  takes  place.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
DeoesBsry  that  the  two  plants  which  are  to  form  the  sdon  and  the  stock  be 
phmted,  or,  if  in  pots,  placed  adjoining  each  other,  so  that  a  brandi  of  the  one 
Biay  be  eadly  brought  into  dose  contact  with  the  stem,  or  with  a  branch  of 
the  other.  A  disk  of  bark  and  alburnum  is  then  remoyed  from  each 
at  the  intended  point  of  union,  and  the  parts  being  properly  fitted  to 
esoh  other,  so  as  ^e  inner  barks  of  the  req»ectiye  subjects  may  coindde, 
88  in  the  case  ef  grafting  by  detached  sdons,  they  are  bandaged  and  coyered 
with  day  or  gr^tin^  wax.  This  being  done,  in  a  short  time,  in  conse- 
quence c^the  deyelopement  of  cambium,  the  alburnum  of  the  sdon  and  that 
of  the  stoek  become  united,  and  the  sdon  may  be  cut  off  below  the  point 
where  it  is  united  with  the  stock,  leaying  the  former  to  be  nourished  only 
by  the  latter.  This  kind  of  grafting  Ib  the  only  sort  that  takes  place  in 
nature,  frran  the  croesing  of  the  branches  of  trees  (more  especially  where 
they  an  crowded  togethor  in  hedges),  when,  by  the  friction  between  them^ 
the  alburnum  is  laid  bare,  and  if  a  season  of  repose  takes  place  when  the  sap 
is  rising,  the  parts  adhere  and  grow  together.     This  is  not  uncommon  in 
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Pif.i94.i(««Coiiaiwl 
ilock  prepared  /or  out  tODgaeillg. 
iMrehing,  ^.^„     ^^   y^ 


beech  trees,  and  in  beech  and  hornbeam  hedges ;  and  it  is  even  occasionally 
imitated  by  art  in  young  hedges  of  these,  and  of  several  other  kinds  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  in  order  to  make  a  very  strong  hedge.  The  principal  use,  how- 
ever, of  grafting  by  approach,  is  to  propagate  plants  of  rarity  and  value, 
which  it  is  found  difficult  to  increase  by  any  other  means,  and  of  which  it  is 
not  desirable  to  risk  the  loss  of  any  part,  by  attempting  an  uicrease  by  means 
of  detached  scions  or  cuttings.  Inarching  may  be  per* 
formed  with  various  organs  of  plants ;  but  in  horticulture 
it  IB  chiefly  confined  to  stems,  branches,  and  roots ;  and  aU 
the  difierent  forms  may  be  induded  under  side-inarching, 
terminal  ioarching,  and  inarching  by  partially  nourished 
sdons.  The  season  for  performing  the  operation  is  prin<»- 
pally  in  spring  when  the  sap  is  rising;  but  it  may  be 
effected  at  every  season,  except  during  severe  frost  or 
extreme  heat.  No  other  instrument  is  necessary  than  the 
grafting  knife,  and  the  graft  may  often  be  secured  from  the 
sun  and  air  by  bandages,  without  the  aid  of  moss,. day,  or 
grafting  wax. 

671.  Side  inarddng  may  be  effected  either  with  or  with- 
in the  latter  case,  the  incisions  in  the 
scion  and  the  stock  are  of  the  simplest  descriptioa 
(as  shown  in  fig.  224,  and  in  fig.  225,  a),  and  the  parts  bemg  bound 
together  with  matting,  as  at  6,  and  covered  by  day  or  moss,  are  left  to  form  a 
union.  Side-inarching  with  a  tongue  is  represented  in  fig.  226>  in  which  a  ib 
the  stock  pre- 
pared with  an 
under  tongue, 
and  6,  the  sdon, 
with  an  upper 
tongue  for  insert- 
ing into  a;  c\b 
the  sdon  and  the 
stock  united. 
One  of  the  pur- 
poses, though 
perhaps  more  cu- 
rious  than  use- 

Plg.  m   TkeeeUm  i%areh«dU>^  ^  ^^^^h  De 

Uu  etoek  and  bandaged  with  Candolle        and 

"•««<^-  Thouin  say  that 

this  kind  of  grafHng  may  be  applied,  is  to  increase  the  number  of  roots  to  m 
tree.  Thus,  if  a  tree  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  a  drde,  and  three  or 
more  of  the  same,  or  of  allied  spedes,  be  planted  in  the  dicumferenoe, 
so  that  thdr  tops  may  be  at  a  suitable  distance  for  inarching  to  the 
centre  tree ;  then,  after  the  union  has  been  effected,  if  the  parts  of  the 
side  trees  be  cut  off  above  the  graft,  all  the  sap  sent  up  by  thdr  roots  will 
go  to  the  nourishment  of  the  tree  in  the  centre.  When  the  root  of  one  tree 
is  to  be  inarched  into  that  of  another,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  tree  to 
which  the  latter  belongs,  this  mode  of  inarching  is  the  one  generally  adopted. 
072.  Terminal  inarching  consists  in  heading  down  the  stock,  and  joining 
the  sdon  to  it,  either  in  Uie  manner  of  splice-grafting,  cleft-grafting,  or  by 


Fig. 9S8.  Inarekinff  with  OueeUm 
and  etoOt  Umgued  and  wUUd^ 
but  not  bandaged. 
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ttddle-grafting,  as  exemplified  in  figs.  221  to  223.  The  stock  is  cut  off  in 
the  fonn  of  a  wedge,  as  in  fig.  227,  and  the  scion  is  cat  upwards,  half-way 
throngh,  for  a  sufficient  length,  as  in  fig.  228 ;  then  the  scion  is  placed  upon 
the  stock  as  in  fig.  239,  and  bound  on  with  bast  and  day  as  usual,  a  ring  of 


Fig.  SS8.  A  teioH  prtpared 
fur  aaddUmimfanking, 


Fig.  8S9.    A  teioH  mtd  stock  umtttd  in 
tk§  faoMMr  4/*  •addU-mardtmg, 


FI(.S«7.  AHoekprt- 
partd  /gr  utddU^ 
imarekvig. 

bark  being  taken  off  between  the  graft  and  the  root,  as  in  fig.  229,  m,  which 
causes  the  retuning  sap  to  flow  through  the  graft  into  the 
stock  n  instead  of  into  its  own  root,  o.     This  mode  is 
recommended  for  grafting  wheneyer  the  stock  and  the  scion 
are  of  the  same  size,  or  very  nearly  so ;  but  when  the 
stock  is  twice  the  nze  of  the  scion,  the  foUowing  modifies^ 
tion  of  it  is  preferable : — the  top  of  the  stock  is  cut  off 
slanting  from  one  side  only,  as  in  fig.  230 ;  then  a  long 
tongue  is  made  to  the  sdon,  about  one-third  of  its  thick- 
ness, as  in  fig.  231,  and  as  much  of  the  bark  and  wood 
is  cut  from  the  back  and  front  of  the  stock  as  will  corre- 
^^^^or'^iH^^  spond  with  the  width  of  the  tongue  on  the  scion ;  when  the 
when  uutwiet  the  stock  Is  ready  to  receive  the  graft,  it  will  appear  like  fig. 
rtzittfvuiciim.     232,  q:  there  is  also  a  piece  cut  off  the  bark  of  the  stock 
at  r,  fig.  232^  but  it  Ib  not  seen  in  the  figure.    Then  the  sdon  is  placed 
across  the  middle  of  the  stock, 
as  in  fig.  233,  and  bound  with 
bast-mat  and  day  as  usual ; 
after  which  a  ring  of  bark  is 
taken  off  at  «,  in  fig.  233,  in 
the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  fig.  229. 

673.  Inarching  with  partially^ 
nourished  scions  appears,  at  | 
first  sight,  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
ceding section,  but  it  is  placed 
here  because  the  sdon  has  an 
auxiliaiy  support  from  moist 
soil  or  water,  till  it  adheres  to 
the  stock.  This  mode  is  appli- 
Fig.isi.  Aicionprepared/or  cable  either  to  the  side  or  crowu  ^J;,/^' /^  '^^jPJJ 

inar eking telUH  U  U  onlpKa^f  manner  of  marchmg,and  it  omy     when  it  is  tu/iet  the  site 
the  size  nf  the  ttoek,  diffen  from  them  in  the  in-    artt«»c<#n. 

ferior  end  of  the  sdon  being  inserted  in  a  yessel  of  water,  as  in  figs.  234 
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lower  extremity  bdttg 
InurUd  in  a  9e$iei  vf 


and  236,  or  iu  a  pot  of  moist  earth.    The  veaiel  of  water  mnit  be  removed 

from  time  to  time, 
and  the  ban  of  the 
sabmeiged  ecion 
rraewed  by  paring 
a  alioe  off  its  extre- 
mity, and  repla- 
cing it  sgain  in  the 
water.  If  the  stock 
be  headed  down,  a 
bnd  mnstbeleftin 
it  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, in  order 
to  attract  the  sap 
to  the  graft.  The 
finer  sorts  of  ca- 
melliss  are  some> 
times   grafted   in  ng^  ol 

jn%,Va,  A  larpt  Ho€k  and  a  imatt         this  manner,  88  inr-     •tcimtnaurUkidbvitM 
i€Umumiudki,imarMng.  dicated  in  fig.  235. 

In  some  cases,  when  it  is  desired  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, instead  of  claying  or  mossuig,  the  graft  is  ooyered  with  a  piece  of  paper 
tied  on  below  and  above  the  parts  operated  on,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  enclose  them.  Some  persons,  instead  of  a  vessel 
f  of  water,  insert  the  lower  part  of  the  scion  into  a  pot  of  soil 
kept  moist,  or  into  a  potato  or  a  tuniip. 

A  great  many  different  kinds  of  inarching  have  been 
'  described  by  M.  Thonin,  which,  if  not  usefiil,  are  at  least 
canons:  sndi,  for  example,  as  uniting  a  number  of  difiierent 
stems  of  different  species  of  the  same  genos,  and  afterwards 
allowing  only  one  dioot  to  expend  all  the  sap  drawn  np  by 
the  different  stocks ;  the  object  being  to  aaoertahi  whether 
the  different  saps  supplied  would  make  any  difference  in 
that  of  the  sdon,  which,  however,  was  found  not  to  be  the 
case.  Another  mode  that  used  to  be  practised  in  Continental 
nurseries,  and  sometimes  fbrmerly  in  England,  was  to  raise 
a  plant  in  a  pot,  on  a  platform,  between  two  trees  of  allied 
species,  as  of  a  thorn  between  two  pear  trees,  and,  after 
inarohing  a  branch  of  each  tree  into  the  thorn,  when  tho 
union  was  complete,  to  remove  the  scaffolding,  shake  the 
roots  of  the  thorn  out  of  the  flower-pot,  and  leave  the  pknt 
suspended  with  its  roots  in  the  air. 

Vlf.  SS5. 2««  etma.  §  IX. — Budding  or  QrafUng  by  Detached  Bude^ 

aMfon  porftaxiy  ^^*  Budding  consists  in  transferring  a  portion  of  baik 
nowi$k0d  bf  aoontaining  one  or  nune  buds,  and  forming  the  scion,  to 
phiai^waUr,  ^^  ^^^^  ^  another  plant  forming  the  stock,  a  portion 
of  the  bark  of  the  stock  being  raised  up  or  taken  off  to  receive 
the  scion.  The  buds  of  trees  are  originated  in  the  young  shoots 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  and  when  the  bud  begins  to  grow,  its 
connexion  with  the  medullary  sheath  ceases ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  bud 
if  detached  and  properly  placed  on  the  alburnum  of  another  plant,  will 
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become  Titally  united  to  it.  On  these  facts  the  art  of  budding  is  founded. 
This  mode  of  grafting  is  chiefly  applicable  to  woody  plants,  and  the  sdon 
may,  in  general^  be  secured  to  the  stock,  and  sufficiently  protected  there,  by 
bandages  of  bast-mat  or  thread,  without  the  use  of  grafting  day  or 
wax.  The  union  between  the  scion  and  the  stock  takes  place,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  exudation  of  oiganisable  matter  from 
the  soft  wood  of  the  stock ;  and  it  is  rendered  permanent  by  the  returning 
sap  fiom  the  leaves  of  the  stock,  or  horn  those  of  the  shoot  made  by  the  bud. 
All  the  di£RBrent  modes  of  budding  may  be  reduced  to  two : — shield-budding, 
in  which  the  sdon  is  a  piece  of  heak  commonly  in  the  shape  of  a  shield,  oon- 
taini^g  a  dngle  bud ;  and  flute-budding,  in  which  the  sdon  oonststs  of  a  ring 
or  tube  of  buk  containing  several  buds.  In  both  modes  the  bark  of  one  year 
is  chosen  in  preference ;  and  the  operation  is  more  certain  of  success  when 
the  bud  of  the  scion  is  placed  exactly  over  the  situation  of  a  bud  on  the  stock. 
The  shield  may,  however,  be  placed  on  the  intemodcs,  or  a  piece  of  bark 
without  buds  may  be  put  on  as  a  sdon,  and  yet  a  vital  union  may  take  plaoa 
between  the  parts,  because  the  medullary  rays  exist  evexy  where  in  the  wood, 
and  it  is  by  them,  during  the  process  of  organisation,  that  the  layer  of  wood 
of  one  year  in  a  growing  state  is  joined  to  that  of  the  year  before.  A  disk  or 
shield  from  which  the  visible  bud  has  been  removed  will  also  succeed,  and  tho 
latent  buds  may  remain  dormant  for  years,  and  yet  be  developed  afterwards. 
In  the  year  1824  we  placed  several  buds  on  the  branches  of  a  fig-tree,  and, 
from  some  acddental  cause,  though  the  shield  adhered  in  evexy  case,  yet 
most  of  the  visible  buds  were  destroyed,  and  only  one  of  the  latent  buds  was 
devdoped.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  when  the  fig-tree  received  a  severe 
check,  in  the  winter  of  1897-8,  the  development  of  a  second  latent  bud  horn 
one  of  the  shields  took  place.  When  ^e  bud  is  placed  on  the  stock,  its 
point  is  almost  always  made  to  turn  upwards,  as  being  its  natural  position ; 
but  in  budding  the  olive,  and  other  trees  which  are  liable  to  gum,  the  bud  is 
made  to  point  downwards,  and  the  success  is  said  to  be  greater  than  when  the 
common  mode  is  adopted.  There  are  two  seasons  at  which  budding  is  prac- 
tised, viz.: — ^when  the  sap  rises  in  spring ;  when  the  bud  inserted  is  deve- 
loped immediately,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  detached  ligneous  sdons ;  and 
*n  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  sap  is  descending,  the  operation  being  then 
performed  with  a  bud  formed  during  the  preceding  summer,  which  does  not 
develop  itself  till  the  following  spring.  The  former  mode  is  called  by  the 
French,  budding  with  a  growing  eye;  and  the  latter,  budding  with  a  dormant 
eye.  In  budding,  the  stock  is  not  generally  cut  over  in  the  first  instance,  as 
ID  grafting  by  detached  ligneous  sdons  ;  but  a  tight  ligature  is  frequently 
placed  above  the  graft,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  a  part  of  the  ascendinfr 
sap  to  nourish  the  graft. 

675.  The  fues  of  budding^  in  addition  to  those  of  the  other  modes  of  graft- 
ing, are,  to  propagate  some  kinds  with  which  the  other  modes  of  grafting  are 
not  so  succrarful,  as,  for  example,  the  rose.  To  perform  the  operation  of 
grafting  with  greater  rapidity  than  with  detadied  sdons,  or  inarching,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  fruit-trees;  to  unite  early  vegetating  trees  with  late  vege- 
tating ones,  as  the  apricot  with  the  plum,  they  being  both  in  the  same  state 
of  Vegetation  during  the  budding  season;  to  graft  without  the  risk  of 
injuring  the  stock  in  case  of  want  of  success,  as  in  side-budding,  and  in 
flute-budding  without  heading  down ;  to  introduce  a  number  of  spedes  or 
varieties  on  the  same  stem,  which  could  not  be  done  by  any  other  mode  of 
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grafting  without  diafigaring  the  stock,  in  the  event  of  the  want  of  t 
to  pfove  the  blonoms  or  firaits  of  any  tree,  in  whidi  eaee  bloeBom-bndfl  aie 
chooen  instead  of  leaf-buds ;  and,  finally,  as  the  easiest  mode  of  distribatii^ 
a  great  many  kinds  on  the  bfanches  of  a  tree,  as  in  the  ease  of  reses,  esmd- 
Has,  snd  fniit-trees. 

676.  In  pmforming  the  cpenUkn,  mild,  doady  ireather  should  be  diosni, 
because  during  hot,  dry,  windy  weather,  the  yisoous  soi&oes  exposed  to  the 
air  are  speedy  ^ed  by  evaporation,  by  which  the  healing  process  is 
retarded ;  besides,  the  baric  never  rises  so  well  in  very  dry,  windy  weather  ss 
it  does  in  weather  wlueh  is  still,  warm,  and  doudy,  but  without  rain.  The 
first  step  is  to  ascertain  that  the  bark  of  the  scion  and  that  of  the  stock 
will  separate  fireely  from  the  wood  beneath  them  ;  then  procure  the  cutting 
from  which  the  shields  or  tubes  of  bark  are  to  be  taken.  If  the  budding 
is  to  be  perfbnned  in  spring,  the  cuttings  from  which  the  buds  are  to  be 
taken  should  be  cut  ftom  tiie  tree  the  preceding  autumn,  and  kept  through 
the  winter  by  burying  their  lower  ends  in  the  ground,  in  a  oool,  shady 
situation,  as  in  the  case  of  grafting  by  detached  scions.  When  these  cut* 
tings  are  to  be  used,  their  lower  aids  should  be  placed  in  water,  to  keep  them 
f^h,  while  the  operation  of  cutting  shields  or  rings  from  them  is  going  on. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  budding  is  to  be  performed  in  summer,  which  is 
almost  always  the  case  in  Britain,  then  the  cutting  from  which  the  buds 
are  to  be  taken  is  not  cut  off  the  parent  tree  till  just  before  the  operation  is 
to  be  performed.  The  cutting  should  be  a  shoot  of  the  cuirent  year's  wood, 
which  has  done  growing,  or  nearly  so,  and  its  leaves  should  be  cut  off,  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  sap  by  evaporation,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  tree; 
the  end  of  the  cutting  should  then  be  put  in  water  to  keep  it  fresh,  and  the 
buds  taken  off  as  wanted.  ^Vhen  the  leaves  are  cut  off,  care  should  be 
token  to  leave  part  of  the  petiole  of  each,  to  handle  the  shield  or  ring  by 
when  putting  it  on  the  stock.  A  slit  is  next  made  in  the  stock,  or  a  ring  of 
bark  taken  off;  and  the  shield  or  ring  from  the  cutting,  oontaming  a  bud 
or  buds  which  are  ripe  or  nearly  so,  is  introduced  in  the  manner  which  will 
be  described  in  treating  of  the  different  modes  of  performing  the  operation. 
Tying  the  bud  on  the  stock  generally  completes  the  operation,  though 
sometimes  grafting-wax  is  employed  to  cover  the  juncUon  of  the  shidd  or 
ling.  In  British  gardens  the  grafting-knife  is  commonly  used  for  budding, 
but  its  sharp  point  is  found  in  delicate  cases  to  injure  the  soft  wood ;  for 
which  reason,  on  the  Continent,  a  knife  is  preferred  which  has  a  rounded 
extremity;  and  these  knives,  whldi  are  manufiictured  by  Preist,  Oxford- 
street,  and  other  cutlers,  are  now  coming  into  use  in  Engknd.  An 
improvement  on  these  knives  is  diown  in  fig.  236,  in  whieh  the  fcint  of 


FIg.S36.  GoduOTt  budding  kni/kiwtproved, 

the  blade  is  curvilinear  and  is  two-edged,  and  the  handle  has  a  neck  or 
narrow  part,  which  may  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  little  finger  when  tying 
on  the  ligature,  instead  of  the  usual  butcher-like  practice  of  putting  the 
knife  in  the  mouth.     Instead  of  having  a  separate   knife  for  bnddmg, 
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a  portion  of  the  back  of  the  common  grafUng-knife,  viz.  from  +  to  +  in 
iSg.  195,  p.  286,  may  he  sharpened  by  the  cutler,  flo  as  to  be  used  as  a  blade 
lor  making  the  downward  slit,  while  the  cross  slit  can  be  made  with  the 
common  edge.  Sdons  for  budding  may  be  sent  a  considerable  distance  by 
letter,  if  the  leaves  are  cut  ofip  and  the  scion  closely  wrapped  up  In  oiled 
paper,  or  coated  oyer  with  mastic.  Scions  may  also  be  immersed  in  honey, 
in  which  they  will  keep  for  two  or  three  weeks.  M^n  bulk  is  not  an 
objection,  they  may  be  packed  up  in  long  grass,  or  in  moist  moss,  or  in 
Sereral  folds  of  moiBtened  brown  paper,  and  covered  with  drawn  wheat- 
straw,  to  serve  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  moisture. 

677.  Prqpared  wuefor  budding  may  be  composed  of  turpentme,  bees'  wax, 
resin,  and  a  little  tallow  melted  together.  It  may  be  put  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  grafting-day,  but  should  not  be  more  than  a  quaner  of  an  inch 
in  thickness;  or  it  may  be  very  thinly  spread  upon  cotton  doth,  and  used 
in  shreds,  like  sticking-plaster.  In  this  last  state  it  serves  both  as  a  ligature 
for  retaining  the  escutcheon  or  sdon  in  its  place,  and  as  a  covering  for 
exduding  the  air.  In  very  delicate  budding  and  f^nSimg^  fine  moss  or  cotton 
wool  are  irequenfly  need  as  substitutes  for  grafting-day  or  grafting-wax, 
the  moss  or  cotton  being  tied  firmly  on  with  coarse  thread  or  fine  strands  of 
bast -matting. 

G78.  Plastic  vHUpy  or  grafting-wax,  whldi  the  heat  of  the  hand,  or  breath- 
ing on,  will  render  suffidently  soft  for  use.  Is  thus  prepared : — Ti^e  common 
sealing-wax,  of  any  colour,  except  green^  one  part ;  mutton  fat,  one  part ; 
white  wax,  one  part ;  and  honey,  one-eighth  of  a  part.  The  white  wax  and 
the  fat  are  to  be  first  melted,  and  then  the  sealing-wax  is  to  be  added  gra- 
dually in  small  pieces,  the  mixture  being  kept  constantly  stirred ;  and  lastly, 
the  honey  must  be  put  in  just  before  taking  it  off  the  fire.  It  should  be 
poured  hot  info  pap«r  or  tin  moulds,  and  kept  slighUy  agitated  till  it  begins 
to  congeal. 

679.  ShtM-budding  in  the  end  of  summer  is  almost  the  only  mode  in 
use  in  British  nurseries,  where  it  is  generally  performed  in  July  or  August. 
A  cross  cut  and  slit  are  made  in  the  Stock,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  and 
if  possible  through  a  bud  (fig.  !2d?,  a).     Vwrn  a  shoot  of  the  present  year 


Fig.  837.  The  different  ttepi  in  the  procea  of  shield-budding. 

deprived  of  its  leaves,  a  slice  of  bark  and  wood,  containing  a  bud,  6,  is  then 
cut  out,  and  the  wood  Is  removed  from  the  slice  by  the  point  of  the  knife. 
This  is  done  by  holding  the  shield  by  the  remains  of  the  leaf  with  one 
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hand,  and  entering  the  point  of  the  knife  at  the  under  extremity  of  iho> 
shield,  and  between  it  and  the  thumb ;  and  then  niaing  and  drawing  out 
the  wood  by  a  double  motion  outwards  from  the  bark,  and  downwards  firom 
the  upper  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  shield.  The  bud  being  now  pre- 
pared, as  at  0^  the  bark  on  each  side  of  the  slit  in  the  stock  is  raised  up  by 
the  spatula  end  of  the  budding-knife,  and  the  diield  inserted  beneath  it ;  its 
upper  part  being  cut  straight  across^  as  at  li,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  joining 
accurately  with  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock,  as  at  e,  so  as  to  receive  ita 
descending  sap.  A  bandage  of  soft  matting  is  now  applied,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  from  the  wounded  parts,  and  to  show  only  the  bud  and  the  petiole, 
as  at  /,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  At  /,  the  bud  is  shown  developing 
its  leaves,  and  at  ^  it  has  produced  a  shoot  of  some  length,  which  ii  tied  for 
a  short  time  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stock ;  but  that  part  of  the  latter 
which  is  shown  by  dotted  lines  is  cut  off  in  July. 

The  portion  of  wood  left  attached  to  the  base  of  the  bud  should 
generally  be  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  shield ;  the  latter  being 
ftom  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  eye  should  be 
situated  about  a  third  from  the  top.  Spines,  prickles,  and  leaves  should 
be  carefully  cut  off  or  shortened.  Sometimes  in  taking  out  the  splinter  of 
wood  from  the  scion,  which  is  done  with  a  quick,  jerking  motion,  the  bass 
of  the  bud  which  is  woody  is  torn  out  also,  leaving  a  small  cavity,  instead 
of  an  even  surfiioe ;  the  surfiioe,  when  the  bad  is  in  a  proper  stat^  being 
either  quite  even,  or  only  gently  raised  above  the  surrounding  bark,  in 
consequence  of  the  woody  base  of  the  bod  being  left  in.  When  the  woody  base 
of  the  bud  has  been  torn  out,  so  as  to  leave  a  cavity,  it  is  safest  not  to  use  the 
bud,  but  to  prepare  another ;  though  when  the  cavity  left  is  not  very  deep, 
and  a  small  portion  of  wood  is  seen  in  it,  the  bad  will  sometimes  grow. 
Only  those  buds  must  be  taken  fiom  the  scion  that  ars  nearly  mature ; 
which  is  readily  known  both  by  the  size  of  the  bud  and  by  the  full  expan- 
sion and  firm  texture  of  the  disk  of  the  lea^  in  the  axil  of  which  it  grows. 

680.  ShiM-kudiing  in  June, — Roses  of  some  kinds  may  be  budded  at 
almost  any  period  from  June  to  October.  In  budding  in  June,  Dr.  Van 
Jif  ons  first  deprives  the  young  shoots,  from  which  he  proposes  to  take  buds,, 
of  their  leaves,  and  fifteen  days  afterwards  he  finds  the  buds  sufficiently 
swelled  to  allow  of  their  being  taken  off  and  inserted.  The  shoots  from 
such  buds  frequently  flower  the  same  year ;  but  this  may  be  rendered  certain 
by  pruning  off  all  the  branches  of  the  stock.  A  rose  scion  is,  he  says, 
seldom  too  dry  to  take,  if  the  woody  Base  of  the  bud  be  left  about  a  third 
of  the  length  of  the  shield,  as  there  is  then  a  portion  of  the  alburnum  of  the 
scion,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  its  inner  bark,  brought  into  dose  contact  with 
the  alburnum  of  the  stock.  Dr.  Van  Mens  has  budded  successfully  from 
rose-cuttings  that  had  remained  in  a  drawer  fourteen  days. 

681.  Shield-hudding  in  tpring  may  be  exemplified  by  the  Belgian  prac- 
tice with  the  rose.  For  this  purpose,  scions  are  cut  before  winter,  and 
stuck  into  the  ground  till  the  moment  in  spring  when  the  bark  of  the  stock 
wUl  rise,  or,  technically  speaking,  run.  To  prepare  the  bud,  a  transverse 
cut  should  be  first  made  into  the  wood,  a  little  below  an  eye  (fig.  238,  a), 
which  incision  is  met  by  a  longer  cut  downwards,  commencing  at  a  short 
distance  above  the  eye  (6),  care  being  taken  that  a  portion  of  wood  ia 
removed  with  the  bark  (e).  The  bud  is  then  inserted  into  the  bark  of  the 
stock  which  is  cut  like  an  inverted  T  (d),  and  the  horizontal  edges  of  the 
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cut  in  the  stock  and  of  the  hud  must  he  hrou^t  into  the  most  perfect  con- 
tact with  each  other  (e)>  aod  then  hound  with  waterproof  hast  (/),  without, 

however,  applying  gnfdng'day. 
Eight  days  after  the  insertion  of 
the  hud,  tile  stock  is  pruned  down 
to  the  hranch  ahove  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  this  hranch  is  stopped  by 
being  cut  down  to  two  or  three 
eyes ;  all  the  side- wood  is  destroyed 
as  it  appears  ;  and  when  the  bud 
has  puiahed  its  fifth  leaf,  the  shoot 
it  hia  made  is  compelled  to  branch, 
by  pinching  off  its  extremity;  it 
will  then  flower  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  The  rose  may  also 
be  budded  in  spring,  without  waiting 
Flf.i38.  SMOd^itddinfftktroteiniprinff.  till  the  hark  separates,  by  placing 
the  bud  wHh  some  wood  on  it  in  a  niche  made  in  the  stock  as  at  (^),  similar 
to  what  would  be  formed  by  taking  an  eye  off  it,  for  budding  in  the  manner 
above  described;  the  bud  is  fitted  exactly  in  the  niche,  with  a  slight  pres- 
sure, and  then  tied  on  as  usuaL  The  camellia  may  idso  be  budded  in  this 
miiwnftr  in  Spring  by  taking  a  bud  with  the  wood  in  from  the  sdon,  and 
substituting  it  for  a  corresponding  piece  out  out  of  the  stock,  as  in  &g.  239. 

682.  Skield-hudding  vMout  a  bud  or  eye 
(fig.  240)  is  used  simply  to  cover  a  wound 
or  blemish  in  one  tree  by  a  portion  of  the 
live  bark  of  another. 

683.  Budding  with  a  circular  ehieldy  with 
I  a  portion  of  wood  attached,  (fig.  241,)  is  em- 
1  ployed  to  equalise  the  flower-buds  over  a  tree, 
^by  removing  some  from  places  where  there 

FiK.saft  fikidcMud- are  too  many  to  other  places  in  which  there  j^  j^,,  ^^^, 

ding  tkt  eammia  in  are  tOO  fdW,       With  the  point  of  a  penknife,     gru/ting  irUA. 

^'"*^'  in  spring,  cut  a  small  cone  of  bark  and  wood    ««<«*«<«. 

oontiuning  a  bud,  and  insert  it  in  an  orifice  made  in  the  same  manner,  secur- 
ing the  edges  witii  grafting-wax. 

^       684.  Budding  with  a  shield  stamped  out  hy  a 

Cy    jwiidk(fig.242)  is  considered  excellent  for  budding 

old  trees,  the  thick  and  rugged  bark  of  which  is  not 

a  suitable  for  being  taken  off  with  the  budding- 
knife.  With  amalletthe  punch  (fig.24d)  is  driven 
through  the  bark  of  the  scion,  and  then  through 
that  of  the  stock,  and  the  piece  which  comes  out 
of  the  former  \b  inserted  in  the  cavity  formed  by 

Fig.  841.  Bud-       JT      _     ,,.  ...   .1      ».  ,.  J  /*.      aAA\^^'  ***•  BuaOing 

dingwiikacir^     685.  Buddwg  wtih  the  shteld  reversed  {pg,  244}  hyOuaidofa 
euiar  ihieid.    ig  almost  the  Only  manner  of  budding  used  in  the  p«M«ft. 
south  of  Europe,  particularly  at  Genoa  and  Hi^res,  to  propagate  orange- 
trees.    It  is  said  also  to  be  suitable  for  trees  having  abundant  and  gummy 
sap. 
686.  Budding  with  the  eye  turned  downwards. — By  this  method  the  buds 
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are  foioed  to  grow  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  they  would  have 
taken  nataially ;  bnt  they  soon  resorne  their  nraal  position;  uid  the  donred 

rend,  Tiz.,  that  of  increasing  the 
siie  of  the  froit  by  stagnating 
the  returning  sap,  is  thus  by 
no  means  attained.  De  Can- 
dolle  says,  that  this  mode  of 
budding  is  used  advantageously 
in  the  case  of  the  olive,  and  of 
trees  which  produce  a  great 
deal  of  gum ;  but  that  he  sees 
no  reason  for  its  superiority 
over   the   ordinary    mode.  — 1^,44.  ^.^^   ng.  ma.  Bidding 

(PAyt.  Vtg.  YOL  iL  p.  800.)  wUk  the  ikield       with  a  pomUd 

687.  iShield'hudding  pr  re-     ''^•^  ^J^^^ 
nnou9  trees  (fig.  246)  is  said  to  *^  '^*"' 

Punehu$€dM  gacceed  with  &e  yfbietines,  and  with  all  trees  thai  have  a 
rtflwSd!!''    gummy  and  very  abundant  sap; 

688.  Budding  wUh  the  ihield  eavered  (^.  246)^— The  shield 
being  inserted  in  the  usual  manner,  another  witii  an  orifice  in  it,  to  admit 

the  bud  of  the  first,  is  laid  over  it, 
and  is  bandaged  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, or  covered  with  grafting-wax. 
The  object  of  the  double  shield  is  to 
lessen  the  ciect  of  drying  winds. 

689.  Budding  with  a  equare  eMeld 
(fig.  247)  is  an  old  practice  which 
has  lately  been  revived  with  some 
VI     o^    lusA^  modifications  {Gard.  Mag.  for  1839, 
d.4^rt Pw  166),  in  which  the  bark,  raised «*  W  Bud^wUkmstmn 
dombuthuid.  up  on  the  stock  to  make  room  for 
the  shield,  is  tied  over  it ;  the  shield  being  previously  shortened,  so  as  to 
reach  only  to  the  under  side  of  the  bud ;  and  between  the  two  barks,  the 

petiole  of  a  leaf  is 
inserted,  the  disk  of 
which  is  intended 
to  protect  the  bud 
from,  the  sun.  The 
strip  of  bark  being 
peeled  down  from 
the  stock,  instead 
of  being  raised  up 
from  it  by  the  spsr 
tuUi  of  the   bnd- 

FIg.m  BuddifHf^thaterminateite,  ding-knife,  isfound 

to  lessen  the  risk  of  injuring.the  soft  wood ;  and  this  appean  to  be  the  chief 
recommendation  of  this  mode  of  budding. 

690.  Stteld4n»ddmg  with  aitertBinalbud  (fig.  248)  is  sni^Msed  to  produce 
a  more  vigorous  shoot  than  when  a  lateral  cyo  is  used ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
recommended  for  supplying  a  leader  to  a  shoot  that  has  lost  one.  The  stock 
ia  cut  as  at  a,  and  the  bud  is  prepared  as  at  6,  inserted  as  at  e,  and  tied  in  the 
usual  manner,  as  at  d. 
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691.  FiuMfuddmgy  or  tube-bueUUfig, — There  are  several  modifications  of 
ChiB  mode  of  budding,  which  is  a  good  deal  used  on  the  Continent  for  trees 
which  aire  difficult  to  take,  sneh  as  the  walnut  and  the 
chestnut ;  and  for  sereral  oaks,  as  well  as  for  the  white 
mulbeny.  It  is  generally  performed  in  spring ;  but  it 
will  also  succeed  in  autumn.  The  shoot  from  which  the 
buds  are  to  be  taken,  and  that  on  which  they  are  to  be 
placed,  must  be  of  the  same  diameter,  or  nearly  so ;  and 
a  ring  being  removed  firom  each,  that  from  the  stock  is 
thrown  away,  and  the  one  from  the  scion  put  on  in  its 
stead.  Sometimes  this  is  done  without  shortening  the 
stock  or  branch,  when  it  ia  called  annular,  or  ring-bud- 
du^;  and  sometimes  the  stock  is  shortened,  and  the  ring 
put  on  its  upper  extremity,  when  it  is  called  flute-bud- 
ding, or  terminal  tube-budding. 

692.  Flute-budding  in  jprin^.— -The  scions  are  taken 
ofiP  in  autumn,  or  eaily  in  winter,  and  preserved  through 
the  winter  in  a  cool  shady  situation,  in  the  same  manner 
as  iB  done  in  grafting  by  detached  scions,  and  in  spring 
shield-buddu^.  Fig.  249,  which  requires  no  description, 
shows  the  mode  of  spring  terminal  flute-budding  the 
white  mulberry,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  Royal  nurseries 
at  Munich.  When  the  ring  of  thescion  is  too  large,  a 
portion  Ib  cut  out  of  it  longitudinally,  so  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  pressed  closely  and  firmly  to  the  stock ; 
and  when  it  is  too  small,  it  is  sLitup  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  put  round  the  stock.  The  tube  is  tied  on  with 
FSB.S49.  FMt-budding  mattinR,  and  the  summit  of  the  stock  is  covered  witli 

693.  Terminal  flute-budding  in  the  South  of  France  (fig.  260).— The 
head  of  the  stock  being  cut  off,  a  ring  of  bark,  two  inches  or  three  inches 

fij  long,  is  removed.  A  shoot  is  then 
^  taken  firom  the  tree  to  be  in- 
I  cTeased,of  exactly  the  same  thick- 
i  neas  as  the  stock,  and  a  ring  or 
tube  of  bark  is  taken  off  the  thick 
end  (without  being  split  longi-  ^^  ^ 
tudinally),  not  quite  so  long  as 
the  piece  of  bark  taken  off  the 
stock,  but  provided  with  several 
Fig.S50.3VnNltMaffood    eyes.      The    tube    thus 

JfnM,uddingin%^^  J^  pl^^eed  upon  the  StOck,  ««•  »>•  FNU^jMingwiikHrip,^ 

i^Hbv  <^  «*- j^  ^g  jpo^m  of  the  one  removed, 

and  care  is  taken  to  make  the  two  edges  of  bark  join  below.  The  part  of  the 
stock  which  projects  over  the  ring  of  the  bark  is  next  split  into  shreds,  and 
brought  down  over  it  all  round,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  secured  by 
grafting-wax  or  clay.  This  mode  of  budding  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
South  of  France  for  propagating  walnuts,  chestnuts,  figs,  mulberries,  and 
other  trees  with  thick  bark  and  abundant  pith. 

694.  Flute-budding  with  strips  of  bark  (fig.  261).— The  head  of  the  stock 
is  cut  off,  but  instead  of  removing  a  ring  of  bark,  as  in  the  preccdmg  mode,  it 
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is  cut  longitndlDally  into  four  or  five  strips,  each  two  inches  or  three  indiet 
long,  and  tamed  down  «b  in  the  figure,  being  left  still  attached  to  the  tree. 
From  a  shoot  of  the  tree  to  be  propsgated,  a  tube  of  bark  is  taken,  funuahed 
with  fi>nr  or  five  eyes,  rather  shorter  than  the  strips,  though  longer  than  in 
tube-budding.  When  the  tube  of  the  scion  is  slipped  on  the  stock,  Ae 
strips  of  bark  are  raised  over  it^  and  fiistened  at  the  top  bj  a  ligature.  Sk)me- 
times  the  end  of  the  stock  is  cut  obliquely,  and  the  stn^  are  brought  up  as 
at  a,  in  which  esse  the  top  of  the  stock  is  not  cut  into  shreds,  and  turned 
down  over  the  tube  of  bark,  as  in  flute-budding  in  the  Soudi  of  France 
(692).  A  curious  experiment  by  this  mode  of  budding,  consists  in  placing 
lings  of  the  bark  of  differsnt  allied  species,  one  aboye  another,  without 
allowing  any  of  the  buds  to  develop  themselves.  On  cutting  down  the  stem 
of  a  tree  so  treated,  some  years  afterwards,  it  will  be  found  that  under  each 
kind  of  baric  is  a  portion  of  its  proper  wood,  proving  that  the  wood  is  depo- 
sited by  the  inner  bark  from  the  returning  sap,  and  that  the  bark  has  the 
power  of  so  modifying  this  sap,  as  to  produce  the  particular  kind  of  wood  of 
the  species  to  which  it  belongs,  without  the  aid  of  any  leaves  of  that  species. 
096.  Annular  budding  (fig.  262)  is  per&)rmed  either  at  the  principal 
movement  of  the  sap  in  spring,  or  at  the  end  of  its  principal 

9  movement  in  August.  In  either  case  the  top  of  the  stock  is 
kept  on  ;  and  if  the  ring  of  bark  containing  a  bud  or  buds  taken 
from  the  scion  ia  Uuger  than  the  space  prepared  for  it  on  the 
stock,  a  piece  must  be  taken  ftom  it  longitudinally,  so  as  to 
make  it  fit  exactly.  In  Belgium  this  mode  is  oonaidered  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  hard-wooded  trees,  which  are  difficult  to 
increase  by  any  other  mode. 
Pig.  sffs.  Anmu-  696.  T%e  after-care  offfrafU  by  budding  oomdsts, in  all  cases,  in 
lar  budding,  removing  the  bandages  or  plasters  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  buds  or  scions  have  adhered  to  the  stock.  This  may  generally  be  known 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  by  tho  healthy  appearance  of  the  bark  and  its  bud  or 
buds,  and  by  the  dropping  off  of  the  petiole,  which  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
bud  withers  and  adheres.  The  next  operation  is  to  head-down  the  stock  to 
witliin  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bud,  the  stump  being  left  for  a  week  or  two  ss 
a  prop,  to  which  the  shoot  produced  by  the  bud  of  the  scion  may  be  tied,  till 
it  acquires  vigour  enough  to  support  itself.  The  stump  is  tlien  cut  off  in  a 
sloping  direction,  dose  above  the  bud.  In  general,  any  buds  which  develop 
themselves  on  this  stump  should  be  rubbed  off;  but  in  the  case  of  veiy  weak 
scions,  one  or  more  buds  may  be  left  on  the  stump  to  draw  up  the  sap  till 
the  graft  has  taken.  When  budding  is  performed  in  spring,  the  stock  should 
have  been  headed  down  before  the  ascent  of  the  sap;  but  in  autumn-budding, 
as  no  shoot  is  produced  till  the  spring  following,  heading  down  is  deferred 
till  that  season,  and  takes  place  just  before  the  sap  is  in  motion.  Where  a 
number  of  grafts  by  buds  are  introduced  on  one  stem  or  on  one  branch, 
heading  down  can,  of  course,  only  take  place  above  the  uppermost  bud; 
and  in  terminal  flute-budding,  it  is  performed  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
operation. 

SuBSBCT.  11. — Rearing.  i 

697.  The   operations  of  rearing  in   horticulture  are   those  which  are 

required  to  bring  plants   to   that  particular  state   of   bulk,  succulence^ 

colour^  or  flavour,  for  which  they  are  cultivated  in  gardens  and  garden 

^enery.     These  operations  may  be  included  under  transplanting,  pluitlng, 
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potttng,  proningy  tmiiiiDg,  thinniDg,  weeding,  watering,  stirring  the  aoil^ 
hknching,  ihading,  aheltering,  and  protecting* 

§  I. — TranspkaUing  and  Planting. 

69&  To  trantplani  U  to  take  up  a  plant  with  its  roots,  and  to  repLmt  it 
again  in  sach  a  manner  that  it  shall  continue  to  grow.  In  some  cases  the 
roota  alto  taken  up  enveloped  in  soil  and  entire,  as  in  transplanting  plants  ii^ 
pots  ;  and  in  others  they  are  divested  of  soil,  and  more  or  less  mutilated,  a^ 
IB  the  case. in  all  other  modes.  In  whatever  manner  a  plant  has  been  origi-* 
nated,  whether  by  seeds  or  by  some  modification  of  division^  the  first  step  in 
carrying  on  its  cultivation  is  most  commonly  transplanting. 

609.  The  uses  qf  transplanting  are : — 1.  To  afibrd  more  room  fi)r  the 
growth  of  the  top,  and  for  stirring  and  manuring  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
2.  To  produce  immediate  effect  in  scenery,  by  placing  trees  or  shrubs  in 
particuliur  situations.  3.  To  supply  deficiencies  in  plantations  already  made. 
4.  By  repeatedly  transplanting,  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  main  roots,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  fibrous  roots,  within  a  limited  distance  of  the  stem 
of  the  plant,  and  thus  to  fit  it  for  being  removed,  with  aU  its  roots,  when  of  a 
Uu^  size.  5.  To  retard  the  growth  and  flowering  of  certain  plants,  and  by 
that  means  to  increase  the  bulk  and  succulency  of  their  foliage ;  and,  6,  To 
inure  plants  to  particular  soils  and  situations. 

700.  The  theory  of  transplanting  is  founded  on  the  functions  common  to 
all  plants,  of  growing  when  placed  under  fiivourable  circumstances,  whether 
by  accident  or  design  ;  of  renewing  within  certain  limits  the  parts  of  which 
they  have  been  prematurely  deprived,  and  of  having  annually  a  season  of 
repoee.  Thus,  annual  plants,  and  others  of  small  size,  and  of  only  a  few' 
months'  growth,  may  be  taken  up  without  injuring  their  fibres  or  spongioles, 
and  if  replanted  immediately  their  growth  suffers  no  interruption  ;  while 
treea,  shrubs,  and  other  huge  plants,  which  when  taken  up  have  their  roots 
mutilated  and  the  functions  of  their  spongiolea  interrupted,  have  a  power  of 
protruding  new  spongioles,  so  as  to  renew  the  growth  of  their  leaves  and 
branches,  provided  this  mutilation  take  place  during  the  period  when  the  plant 
is  in  a  state  of  repose.  When  plants  are  in  a  state  of  active  growth,  a  constant 
perspiration  is  taking  place  from  their  leaves,  which  is  supplied  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  moisture  in  the  soil  by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots ;  and  when  this 
supply  through  the  roots  is  cut  off  by  the  destruction  of  the  spongioles,  the 
leaves  wither,  and  the  plant  dies  or  becomes  greatly  injured :  but  there  is  a 
period  in  the  growth  of  every  plant,  in  which  the  leaves  either  drop  off,  as 
m  deciduous  plants,  or  cease  to  be  in  a  state  of  activity,  as  in  eve]*greens ; 
and  it  is  only  in  this  state  that  the  operation  of  transplanting  can  be  success- 
fully undertaken  with  large  plants.  £ven  when  trees  are  without  their 
leaves,  perspiration  is  going  on  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  bark,  and 
absorption  to  supply  this  waste  must  necessarily  be  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  through  ike  spongioles ;  for  though  the  functions  of  ail  plants  are 
annually  in  a  dormant  state,  yet  they  are  never  wholly  inactive;  and, 
hence,  even  in  transplanting  trees  without  their  leaves,  the  effects  of  more 
perspiration  by  the  bark  than  the  roots  can  supply  must  be  guarded  agunst. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  transplanting  evergreens,  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  leaves,  and,  consequently,  of  the*  spongioles,  are  carried  on 
to  a  limited  extent,  even  through  the  winter.  As  the  perspiration  both  of 
the  leaves  and  bark  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  mobture  or  dryness  of  the 
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atmoephere,  it  follows  that  on  the  state  of  the  weather  at  and  after  traos- 
planting,  a  good  deal  of  the  sucomb  of  the  operation  must  depend  ;  and  as  the 
kind  of  weather  hean  close  relation  to  the  season  of  the  year,  that  also 
requires  to  be  taken  into  oonaideration.  All  plants,  considered  with  refeienoe 
to  tram^lanting,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  vis.,  thoee  which  can  be 
transphuited  in  a  state  of  active  growth,  and  with  their  leaves  on,  which  are 
chiefly  seedlings,  and  other  small  plants^  and  plants  in  pots;  those  which  csn 
only  be  transplanted  with  saooess  when  without  their  leaves,  as  deciduous 
trees,  and  herbaoeons  perennials  of  more  than  a  year's  growth ;  and  those 
which  are  transplanted  when  their  leaves  are  on,  but  in  a  oompamtively 
dormant  state,  as  eveigreens. 

701.  Seediingi  and  snch  small  plants  as  can  be  taken  up  with  aU  their 
fibres  and  spongioles  uninjured,  and  planted  immediately,  may  be  removed 
at  any  season  which  admits  of  the  progress  of  vegetation ;  though  their 
success  will  be  most  certain  when  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  cloudy, 
and  the  soil  moist  rather  than  dry;  as  under  such  drcumstanoes  the 
absorption  carried  on  by  the  spongioles  will  be  veiy  slightly  interrupted, 
and  the  perspiration  of  the  leaves  not  checked.  In  performing  the 
operation,  the  plants  are  raised  out  of  the  soil  by  a  flat-pointed  stick,  or 
trowel,  or  a  spade;  or  when  the  soil  is  moist,  stout  seedlings,  such  as  those 
of  the  hardier  varieties  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  may  be  drawn  out  by  the  hand; 
and  they  are  replanted  in  holes  made  for  them  by  the  same  implements ;  and 
after  the  insertion  of  the  plant,  the  hole  is  filled  up  with  soil  gently  pressed  to 
the  roots,  and,  if  necessary,  water  ia  given.  Tender  plants,  when  thus 
transplanted,  are  covered  with  a  hand-glass  or  frame,  to  preserve  a  moist 
atmosphere  around  them ;  or  if  in  pots,  they  are  plunged  into  a  hotbed  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  to  stimulate  their  roots.  The  hardier  annuals,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  as  seedlings  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  may  be  transplanted 
with  less  care,  since  when  they  flag  or  fode,  their  leaves  soon  recover  again, 
in  consequence  of  fresh  spongioles  being  emitted  by  the  main  or  ti^  root.  It 
is  even  asserted  by  experienced  gardeners,  both  in  firitain  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that  plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe  grow  foster,  when  in  transplanting  they 
have  been  kept  sufficiently  long  out  of  the  soil  to  cause  their  leaves  to  fode ; 
the  plants,  in  tins  case,  De  Candolle  observes,  pumping  up  moisture  rapidly 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  their  interior  tissue  has  been  deprived 
of  it.  During  moist  weather,  or  where  there  is  an  opportunity,  by  means  of 
coverings,  of  preserving  a  moist  atmosphere  round  plants,  and  excluding  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  herbaceous  plants  of  considerable  size,  vnth  the  leaves 
on,  may  be  transplanted ;  but  in  ordinary  weather,  and  wldiout  the  aid  of 
protection,  this  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  leaves^ 
the  thinness  of  their  texture,  and  the  number  of  their  stomata.  The  evapora- 
tion, in  cases  of  tins  kind,  being  greater  than  the  absorption  by  the  spongioles, 
it  requires  to  be  lessened  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  tiie  disks  of  the  leaves, 
by  thinning  them  out,  or  by  cutting  them  off  altogether.  In  general,  this 
latter  treatment  can  only  be  practised  with  impunity  in  transplimtiug  young 
plants  that  have  fleshy  soots,  such  as  the  Swedish  turnip,  the  rhubarb,  &c. 
In  transplanting  seedlings,  the  top  or  main  perpendicular  root  is  generally 
shortened  to  increase  the  number  of  lateral  spongioles,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  vigorous-growing  plants.  The  object  of  tlus  shortening  is,  in  some 
cases,  to  cause  the  roots  to  derive  their  chief  nourishment  from  the  upper  and 
richest  part  of  the  soil ;  and  in  others,  that  the  plant  by  having  abundance  of 
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loots  bi  a  limited  space  may  be  the  better  adapted  for  being  ngfhk  tnms- 
pJanted.  In  the  operation  of  transplanting  tap-rooted  seedlingSi  it  is  foond 
of  use  either  to  eanse  the  soil  to  press  equally  against  erery  part  of  the  root; 
or  if  it  presses  more  upon  one  part  than  anothor,  that  that  part  shall  be  the 
lower  extremity.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  pressure,  wherever  applied, 
stops  the  returning  sap ;  and  when  it  is  not  applied  at  the  lower  extremity, 
the  part  of  the  root  below  where  it  takes  place  ceases  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness, or  to  protrade  fibres.  Transplanting  in  pots  will  fonn  the  saliject  of 
a  separate  section. 

702.  DecidnouiirmBiitidihrvbt^tmdpereniikJhe^^ 

be  safely  transplanted  when  in  a  dormant  state.  This  donnank  state  is 
iadieated  by  the  fidl  of  the  leal^  at  which  period  the  roots,  stem,  and 
blanches  contain  a  greater  abeinnnlation  of  nutritiTe  matter  than  they  do  at 
any  other  season  of  the  ^ear,  and  not  being  in  a  stale  of  actiyity,  they  can 
erirt  in  a  great  uioasnie  without  th6  asristance  of  ttespongioles.  Theyare, 
therefore,  in  a  fitter  state  fi>r  being  tnmSplanted  than  tiiey  can  beat  npiy  other 
period,  and  the  aocceas  will  in  general  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
mots  that  ore  taken  up  entire.  lathe  case  of  herbaceons  plants,  and  of  trees 
and  shrubs  nnder  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  this  can  be  acoompliahed  without 
diificalty  ;  but  with  Unger  ^anta  the  loota  are  unavoidably  mom  or  less  mu* 
tilated,  and  the  growth  of  the  transplanted  plant  fiir  the  first  year,  or 
prob^ly  fi>r  some  years  afterwards,  is  much  less  vigorous  than  if  the  roota 
had  been  taken  Up  entire. 

703.  WMh»d§eidttmi^tr088aiidahrube&itghttobetransph 

sr  ipnng^  ia  a  question  rsspeoting  which  gardeners  and  fereaters  are  of  dif- 
ferent opinkms.  That  of  Miller  and  of  most  gardeners  is,  that  hnmediately 
after  the  fidl  of  the  leaf  in  antnm  istiie  best  season,  provided  the  soil  be  diy ; 
but  that  for  a  very  wet  soil  it  is  better  to  wait  till  theendof  Februaiy,or 
till  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  rise  of  the  sap.  Some  gardenen 
recommend  transplantiDg  *^  early  in  autumn,  soon  after  the  leaves  begin  to 
fell,  but  while  a  considenhle  quantity  yet  remain  in  a  mature  and  efficient 
state."  In  thiacaae  it  is  alleged  that  *^by  the  action  of  the  mature  leaves 
which  remain,  the  ii^uries  which  the  roots  may  have  sustained  will  be 
speedily  repaired;  new  roots  will  be  immediately  produced,  and  the  plant  will 
then  become  establiahed  befete  winter,  and  prepared  to  grow  with  nearly  if  not 
quite  its  usual  vigour  in  the  fiiUowing  spring."-^  Gard  Chrim,  voL  L  p.  811.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  wall-firuit  trees  are  frequently  traDOfdanted 
in  this  manner.  Early  in  autumn  ia  undoubtedly  the  best  time,  considered 
physiologtcsUy ;  because  then,  whether.the  plants  are  with  <»  without  sotaie  of 
their  leaves,  flie  wounds  made  in  the  roots  begin  to  cioatrisoy  imd  to.  protrude 
gfanulons  matter,  and  in  many  cases  even  ^Kxqgwles,  immediately ;  and  by 
the  time  spring  arrives^  the  plant,'if  it  has-been  taken  Up  with  most  of  ita 
roots,  will  grow  with  aa  much  vigour  as  if  it  had  not  been  transplahted^ 
For  obvious  reasons,  the  next  best  season  to  that  immedialely  following  the 
fell  of  the  lea^  is  the  remainder  of  the  anftnmn,  and  the  winter  months  during 
open  weather.  Thero  may  be  local  reasons  ^y  the  beginniag  of  spring  may 
be  prefeiable  to  autumn ;  but  such  reasoms  can  never  apply  generally.  A 
second  argument  in  fevour  of  antumn-planting,  is  the  dampness  of  the  atmOf 
ephero  which  prevails  at  that  seaaon,  and  during  winter ;  by  which  the 
perspiration  through  the  bark  is  lessisned,  and  ^e  demand  made  on  .the 
roots  ta.aqiply  the  waste  is  consequently  diminished.    In  springs  not  only 
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it  the  son  mora  powerful,  but  drying  windn  generallj  prevail,  which  bsve  m 
ounetent  tendeney  to  drain  the  young  branches  of  a  tree  of  their  moistare* 
These  dryi^  winds  am  much  more  injurious  to  newly  transplanted  ever- 
greens than  to  deciduous  trees,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

704.  Difergni  modei  of  trampianHng  large  irsef  and  ihrubt. — ^To  lenen 
the  injuries  which  every  large  tree  must  receive  in  transplanting,  from 
the  mutilation  of  its  roots,  six  difierent  modes  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion have  been  adopted :  vis.,  1.  by  retaining  large  balls  of  earth  attached 
to  the  roots ;  2.  by  previously  preparing  the  roots,  so  as  to  f nnush  them 
with  new  fibres  and  spong^oles ;  3.  by  previously  shortening  the  roots,  sad 
treating  them  so  as  to  heal  over  and  granulate  the  wounds  made  in  their 
extremities ;  4.  by  simply  thinning  and  pruning  the  roots  and  the  branches 
«t  the  time  of  transplanting ;  5.  by  removal  without  previous  preparatioQ ; 
and  6.  by  shortening  the  roots  and  heading  in  the  branches. 

705.  TrantpkaUiny  wUk  large  baUe  ofeartkn^la  this  case  the  head  of  the 
tree  is  generally  preserved  entire,  and  the  ball  of  solid  soil  is  made  so  huge 
aa  to  indude  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possihLe.  When  carefully  planted  in 
fiesh  rich  stnl,  oonsolidated  by  watering,  and  secured  by  stakes,  by  guy 
ropes,  or  by  any  other  means,  if  the  tree  survives  the  first  summer,  the 
quantity  of  fi>liage  which  it  will  produce  will  return  a  large  quantity  of  asp 
to  the  roots,  and  thus  occasion  the  production  of  numerous  fibres  and 
spongioles,  and  the  tree  will  continue  to  live  and  grow ;  but  whether  with 
the  same  vigour  as  it  did  before  being  transplanted,  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  roots,in  proportion  to  the  head,  taken  up  in  the  ball— *on  the  kind 
of  tree,  on  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  dimate  and  of  the  seaaon,  and  on 
the  state  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  situation.  In  general,  more 
depends  on  the  dimate  and  on  the  soil  than  on  the  situation.  No  large  tree 
taken  up  from  a  moist  soil  will  thrive  if  transferred  to  a  dry  one ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  a  tree  taken  up  from  a  dry  soil,  that  would  do  little  good 
when  transferred  to  another  dry  soil,  wfll  yet  thrive  if  planted  in  a  soil 
that  ii  moirt.  No  tree  taken  up  and  transplanted  with  all  its  branches  in 
the  manner  described  could  ezut  through  the  ensuing  summer  in  the  diy 
dimate  of  the  South  of  France;  but  in  the  nunst,  warm  atmosphere  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  humid  region  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  trees  taken  up 
with  all  their  roots  and  branches,  as  fiur  as  practicable,  and  transplanted  with 
ordinary  care,  seldom  fiul  to  grow,  and  in  a  few  years  to  acquire  the  same 
vigour  as  they  had  before  transplanting.  (See  Ndeh  in  Qard.  Mag.  fir 
1838,  p.  607.) 

706.  Traneplaniing  hg  thortening  the  rooU^  eoae  to  induce  them  to  throw 
mU  jE6rM.— This  is  effected  by  digging  a  circular  trench  round  the  tree,  one 
or  two,  or  even  there  or  four  years  before  transplanting,  cutting  off  all  the 
roots  which  extend  as  for  as  the  trench,  and  filling  it  up  with  prepared  soil, 
ot  with  the  sur&oe  soil  and  subsoil  mixed.  The  distance  of  the  trendi  from 
the  stem  of  the  tree  may  vaory  with  its  size,  the  kind  of  tree,  and  other  dr- 
onmstances ;  but  a  good  general  rule  would  be,  where  the  tree  is  to  stand  firam 
two  to  four  years,  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  cirde  induded  within  the  trench 
of  as  many  feet,  as  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  in  inches.  Thus,  for  a  tree  with  a  stem  six  inches  in  diameter, 
the  trench  should  be  made  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  fix>m  it  on  every  side  ; 
and  for  one  of  eighteen  indies  in  diameter,  the  distance  of  the  trench  from 
the  stem  diould  bo  nine  feet.    The  vndth  and  depth  of  the  trench  should 
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ftlflo  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  tiee,  and  to  the  period  which  is  to 
intervene  between  its  prepamtion  and  lemovaL  It  bb  eyident  that  where  the 
tree  is  to  stand  three  or  four  years  after  its  roots  are  cat,  more  room  should 
be  left  for  the  extension  of  the  fibres,  thsn  when  it  is  to  stand  onlj  one^year ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  roots  could  be  confined,  as  if  in  a  pot,  by  the  hardness  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  trench ;  in  which  case  they  might  after  removal  be 
spread  out  at  length.  It  is  eyident  also  that  when  a  tree  is  to  stand  only 
one  year  after  making  the  trench,  the  trench  should  not  only  be  made 
narrower,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  stem,  in  order  that  a  greater 
length  of  old  root  may  be  taken  up  to  serve  in  lieu  of  the  new  roots,  made 
when  the  tree  stands  three  or  four  years  before  removal.  The  width  of  the 
trench  csn  never  conveniently  be  made  less  than  eighteen  inches,  and  its 
depth  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet,  in  order  to  cut  through  the  lower 
roots ;  sinoe  it  is  chiefly  by  the  fibres  that  will  be  produced  by  these,  that 
the  tree  wiU  be  supplied  by  fluid  nutriment  to  support  the  perspiration  of 
its  leaves  the  first  year  alter  transplanting.  In  making  the  trench,  it  is  not, 
in  general,  desirable  to  undermine  the  ball  of  earth,  so  fiir  as  to  cut  through 
the  tap-root,  because  this  main  root  is  necessary  as  a  source  of  nourishment, 
in  the  absence  of  so  many  lateral  roots. 

707.  Sir  Henry  Steuarft  praetice  in  transplanting  large  trees  belongs  to 
this  division  of  the  subject ;  and  as  it  has  been  attended  with  success  at 
Allanton,  whero  the  trees,  which  had  been  transplanted  firom  ten  to  twenty 
years  (which  we  examined  in  August  1841),  are  still  continuing  to  thrive, 
we  shall  give  a  short  outline  of  Sir  Henry's  process.  In  selecting  the 
trees  to  be  transplanted,  he  endeavours,  if  possible,  to  take  only  those, 
the  stems  and  branches  of  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  free  air  and 
weather  on  every  side ;  but  as  he  cannot  always  get  such  trees,  his  next 
resource  is  trees  which  stand  in  the  margins  of  plantations.  Supposing  one 
of  these  to  be  25  feet  high,  a  trench  SO  inches  wide  is  opened  round  it 
at  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  if  it  is  meant  to  stand  for  four  years  or 
upwards  after  the  operation ;  and  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  or  seven  feet,  if  it 
is  meant  to  stand  only  two  years.  If  the  tree  is  to  stand  four  or  mora  years, 
the  trench  is  cut  to  the  full  depth  of  the  subsoil,  in  order  to  get  somewhat 
underneath  the  roots.  If  the  subsoil  be  wet,  a  drain  is  made  firom  the  trench, 
after  which  the  soil  and  subsoil  aro  returned,  well  broken  and  mixed  toge- 
ther, if  the  tree  is  to  stand  only  two  years,  the  same  method  may  be  fol- 
lowed, but  with  this  difierence,— that  on  the  sides  most  exposed  to  the  wind, 
which  in  this  island  an  generally  the  south-west,  two  or  perhaps  three  of 
the  strongest  roots  should  be  left  uncut,  and  allowed  to  pass  entire  through 
the  trench,  so  that  when  taken  up  at  length,  they  may  act  as  stays  against  the 
winds. — (Planter's  GwdSy  2d  ed.  p.  219.)  In  taking  up  the  tree  for  removal, 
the  gseatest  caro  is  used  to  preserve  the  minutest  fibres  and  the  spongiolea 
entire ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  a  new  trench  is  made  exterior  to  the  old  one, 
so  as  not  to  injure  any  of  the  new  fibres  which  have  been  protruded  into  the 
prepared  soil.  A  pointed  instrument  or  a  pick  ia  employed  for  picking  out 
the  soil  from  among  the  young  roots ;  and  care  is  taken  that  the  operator 
never  strikes  across  the  roots,  but  as  much  as  possible  in  the  line  of  their 
elongation,  always  standing  in  the  right  line  of  divergence  from  the  tree  as  a 
centre.  The  picking  away  the  soil  from  the  roots  may 'reach  within  three, 
four,  or  five  feet  of  the  stem,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree ;  and  a  ball  of 
earth,  with  two  or  three  feet  broad  of  the  sward  adhering  to  it,  should  be 
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left  undiitartMd  imad  the  eoUar.  ThetrBemay  nowbepnUed  ovw,  and 
luaed  out  «f  t\m  pit;  and  the  IbUewuig  »  Star  Hau/e  Steottt's  mode  of 
efifedang  theme  two  opetatione. 

708  JHtmnf^^mmthet^tetaid  raimngUfmiof  the  pii.^'^Attn^ 
•oft  rope,  of  peihape  fear  huhee  ID  givth,  is  fixed  as  aeer  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  ae  a  man  oiMi  eafelj  dimb,  so  ae  to  ftiniiflh  the  longeet  po«iUe  kver  to 
bear  upon  the  roots;  takiit^  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  interpose  two  or  three 
folds  of  mat,  in  order  to  prevent  the  chsfiag  of  the  bailc.  Bight  or  nine 
woxkmen  are  then  set  to  draw  the  tree  down  on  one  side.  Or  it  is  a  good 
wigr,  if  ywL  have  an  old  and  steadjr-pnUiBg  hone,  to  employ  him  in  this 
hnsioess.  For  it  is  i^am,  that  one  stout  hmse,  aotiqg  fwdhly  on  the  rope, 
will  do  more  than  twenty  men,  even  if  so  great  a  number  oonld  get  about 
it ;  and  moreover,  he  will  save  some  mamial  labour  in  ezoamting,  by  gfviog 
an  e£feotaal  pull,  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  woric  Next  to  sn  old 
and  steady  heme,  for  a  high-mettled  one  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  such  sn 
operation,  heavy  oxen  are  to  be  preferred ;  for  these  have  been  known  to 
dmg  timber  out  of  plantations  where  hocses  were  defeated,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  suifeoe.  HorBos  make  one  very  spirited  poll, 
but  rsrely  a  second,  if  they  have  been  checked  by  the  firrt.  Oxen,  on  the 
other  hand,  appesr  less  sensitive,  and  bear  steadily  and  slowly  onward  by  the 
mere  force  of  gravity,  and  vrithont  reooQing  Iflce  horses.  The  tree  befaig 
drawn  down,  it  is  next  forcibly  held  in  that  position,  until  earth  be  noaed  to 
the  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  on  theopposite  side  of  the  pit,  so  tliat,  as  floon 
as  it  is  libemted,  it  springs  up,  and  stops  agamst  the  bank  thus  formed. 
On  this,  the  workmen  proceed  to  lighten  the  mass  of  earth  vrith  the  picker, 
laying  bare  the  roots  as  little  as  poanble,  but  still  neoesaaiily  redudng  the 
mass  to  manageable  dimensions.  The  tree  is  then  pulled  down  ontheoppo- 
site  side,  and  a  foot  of  earth  forced  up,  in  a  sfanilar  manner ;  and  the  same 
thing  being  repeated  once  or  tvrice,  it  is  graduaUy  raised  to  even  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  the  adjohuii^  suifeoe.  In  this  manner,  by  a  method  ex- 
tremely  simple,  and  not  less  e^ieditioos,  whatever  it  may  i^vpear  in  the  nsr- 
rative,  it  becomes  quite  an  easy,  instead  of  a  ibmiidable  undertaking,  to  draw 
the  tree  from  the  pit.*— (i%infe/«  Outds,  2d  ed.  p.  24d.) 

709.  Tramporkng  and  repiantrng  ike  irm^^Th»  machine  used  by  Sir 
Henry  conaists  of  a  strong  pde  and  two  wheds,  with  a  smaller  wheel  occa- 
sionally used,  which  is  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  pole,  and  turns  on  s 
pivot.  The  pole  operates  both  as  a  powerful  lever  to  bring  dovm  the  tree 
to  a  horizontal  position,  and  in  conjunction  vrith  the  wheels  as  a  still  more 
powerful  conveyance  to  remove  it  to  its  new  situation.  The  wheels  of  the 
machine  are  brought  dose  up  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  the  stem  laid  along 
the  pole,  vrith  the  largest  branches  uppermost,  in  order  that  no  branch  or 
root  of  considerable  length  should  be  sufiered  to  sweep  the  ground  daring 
the  time  of  transportation.  The  tree  thus  attached  to  the  pole  is  drawn  to 
its  destination  by  a  horse  or  horses,  and  placed  upright  in  a  shallow  pit, 
which  is,  if  posrible,  opened  and  prepared  a  twelvemonth  beforehand  by 
trenching  and  mixing  manure,  and  exposing  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
to  the  influence  of  the  v^eather.  The  tree  is  so  placed  that  the  laigest 
boughs  are  preeented  to  the  most  stormy  quarter  of  the  vrind,  even  though 
this  should  require  it  to  be  placed  in  a  reversed  position  relatively  to  the  son 
than  it  was  before,  which  Sir  Henry  Stenart  as  well  as  Deeandolle  think 
of  no  consequence.    After  upwards  of  thirty-five  yeanT  experience.  Sir  Heniy 
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liMind  no  diBBdranfago  from  thb  change  of  pdritioa ;  but,  on  the  oontraiy, 
aa  the  tree  piesents  the  aide  containing  the  longeat  and  moBt  vigoioaa  bxanoheii 
to  the  atonn,  it  ultimately,  he  says,  prodnoea  a  better  balanced  head.  Thtt 
transplanted  tree,  after  being  set  npzighty  and  the  aoil  carefoUy  rammed  into 
all  the  cayitiea  abont  the  loota,  ia  held  in  ita  position,  not  by  posts  or  atakea 
abore  giomid«  or  by  horisontal  poles  under  it^  but  by  forming  a  circular 
bank  of  earth  on  the  extremities  of  the  main  roots.  This  bank,  Sir  Heniy 
aaya,  if  properly  executed,  will  by  its  weight  fiomish  such  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  top  of  the  tree,  that  a  stout  man,  on^^lying  himself  to  a  rope 
tied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wtiaa,  will  generally  be  unable  to  displace  the 
root,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  lever  by  which'  he  operates.  For 
more  minute  details  we  must  refer  to  Sir  Henry's  work.  The  great  success 
which  attended  his  operations  at  AUanton  may^  we  conceive,  be  chiefly 
owing  to  the  care  with  which  they  were  performed,  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  trees  were  always  prepared  for  three  or  four  or  more  years  beforehand^ 
and  the  extraordinary  moistness  of  the  climate  in  that  part  of  Scotland.  It 
ia  a  common  practice  in  England  to  prepare  the  trees  only  one  year  before 
removal ;  in  which  case,  as  Sir  Henry  very  justly  observes,  ^^  the  fiesh  fibres 
being  nearly  as  tender  as  the  roots  of  an  onion  or  a  cabbage,  can  neither  be 
extricated  nor  handled  without  sensible  injury.**  In  the  case  of  shrubs, 
however,  one  year  will  be  found  sufficient  for  many  kinds  that  rapidly 
emit  a  great  number  of  roots. 

710.  TrampkmHng  by  shortening  the  roots^  vithcut  permitting  them  te 
throw  out  fibree  at  their  sdrf ivml^ieff.— This  mode  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Munro,  a  scientific  forester  of  great  experience,  and  is  described  in  the  Quar" 
terly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  v.  p.  183,  and  in  the  Gardener  $  Magazine 
for  1841-42.  Mr.  Munro  had  been  in  the  habit  of  transplanting  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  trees  annually  by  cutting  a  trench  round  the  roots, 
and  filling  it  with  prepared  soil,  allowing  the  tree  to  remain  for  one  or  two 
years  to  form  fibrous  roots.  The  young  roots  were  protruded  in  dusters 
round  the  ends  of  the  amputated  roots,  but  they  were  so  tender  as  to  be 
much  injured  by  the  spade  in  the  process  of  lifting,  and  by  the  atmosphere 
when  removing.  A  pit  of  large  dimenidons  was  also  requked,  which  added 
much  to  the  labour;  a  tree,  ^e  roots  of  which  formed  a  ball  only  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  requiring  a  pit  eight  feet  in  diameter  to  allow  of  the 
fibres  being  laid  out  at  full  length,  besides  a  foot  of  moved  soil  beyond  them 
all  round  to  encourage  their  growtii.  A  much  more  economical  and  equally 
efficient  mode  is  suggested  by  the  following  experiment :— Mr.  Munro 
selected  a  handsome  oak,  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  having  dug  out  a 
circular  trench  round  it,  leaving  a  ball  of  earth  four  foot  in  diameter,  he  cut 
off  every  root  which  projected  into  the  trench  with  a  saw,  and  smoothed  it 
over  with  a  pruning  knife.  The  object  was,  in  place  of  encouraging  the 
growth  of  fibres  at  the  extremities  of  the  amputated  roots,  to  have  the  fibres 
formed  within  the  baU  of  earth  all  along  the  old  root.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  he  left  the  trench  empty  and  roofed  it  in  with  boards,  covering  up  any 
opening  between  them  with  withered  grass,  and  then  putting  over  the  whole 
an  inch  of  soil,  so  as  completely  to  exclude  light  and  change  of  air.  In  this 
situation  the  tree  remained  for  one  year,  having  no  lateral  communication 
with  the  surrounding  soiL  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  winter  of 
1824,  and  in  that  following  the  roofing  was  taken  from  the  trench,  and  the 
ball  of  earth  reduced  to  a  proper  dimension  for  removing  the  tree,  when  the 
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pld  roots  wore  fbund  not  onlj  farniahed  with  fibres  in  the  faiterior  of  th0 
hsll,  but  the  fibres  were  matted  snffioiently  to  retain  enough  of  soil  to  pnK 
tect  the  roots  at  the  time  of  removal ;  and,  what  was  of  nearly  equal  unpoit- 
anoe,  calloeities  were  formed  at  the  ends  of  the  amputated  roots  ready  to 
throw  out  spongioles  as  soon  as  they  were  surrounded  by  moist  soiL  This 
mode,  we  believe,  has  not  been  much  prsetised,  excepting  by  Mr.  Mamo, 
but  we  consider  it  excellent  in  theory;  and  by  using  branches  and  litter,  or 
branches  and  turf,  as  a  coyering,  or  leaving  the  trenches  quite  open,  as  hss 
been  done  in  subsequent  trials,  it  will  be  found  greatly  more  economical  than 
Sir  Heniy  Steuart's  method.  It  is  obvious  that  the  growth  of  the  tree  must 
be  greatly  checked  by  this  mode  of  prepaimtton,  which  will  consequently 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  it  c^Md>le  oJF  living  on  a  limited  quantify  of 
lood,  and  therefore  much  better  adapted  for  removaL  The  only  objection 
that  occurs  to  na  is,  that  in  the  case  of  previous  preparation  for  two  or 
three  yean,  too  many  fibrous  roots  will  be  protruded  into  the  ball,  more, 
perhaps,  than  can  be  nourished  in  that  limited  bulk  of  soil,  even  after  the 
tree  is  transplsnted.  I^  however^  the  tree  is  prepared  only  one  year  previoiu 
to  removal,  the  objection  will  not  apply  to  the  same  extent,  if  at  alL 

711.  TratuplatUing  by  thinning  and  pruning  the  roots  and  frrancAer  is  the 
most  common  mode,  and  in  a  moist  soil  and  climate  it  is  generally  attended, 
with  success.  The  trees  are  taken  up  by  cutting  a  trench  round  the  roots 
about  the  same  distance  as  in  preparing  trees  by  the  first  mode  (695) ;  the 
ends  of  the  roots  are  sawn  off  and  cut  smooth,  and  the  top  is  thhmed  of  its 
branches,  and  pruned  more  or  less,  aooording  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  the 
soil,  situation,  and  climate  in  which  it  is  to  be  pknted.  When  the  tree  is 
of  considerable  size,  say  nine  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter,  it  must  necessaiily 
be  deprived  of  the  greater  number  of  its  efiective  roots ;  and  in  this  case, 
unless  in  a  very  moist  climate  and  soil,  the  safest  mode  is  to  cut  off  at  least 
half  of  the  branches  of  the  head,  covering  the  sections  left  by  amputation  with 
grafting-day  or  grafting-wax.  If  trees  are  trani^knted  in  this  manner 
immediately  after  the  fidl  of  the  leaf,  the  wounds  of  the  roots  very  soon 
begin  to  heal  over,  and  by  the  time  spring  arrives  they  are  ready  to  throw 
out  fibres  and  to  support  the  leaves  protruded  by  the  branches  left,  which  in 
their  turn  nourish  Uie  fibres  of  the  roots  by  the  returning  sap.  The  second 
year  the  roots  will  be  more  vigorous,  and  the  buds  on  the  branches  will 
probably  elongate  into  shoots  of  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  In  this  way  the 
tree  will  gradually  recover  a  certain  degree  of  vigour,  and  it  will  ultimately 
become  either  a  stunted  tree  or  a  vigorous  healthy  one,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  afforded  by  the  soQ  (see  Pruning).  In  some  cases 
Luge  trees  can  be  removed  without  preparing  the  roots,  and  without  cutting 
off  any,  or  at  least  very  few,  of  the  branches  :  but  in  such  cases  it  wiU  be 
found  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  roots  are  mostly  near  the  saibce 
and  the  soil  moist,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  roots  can  be  taken  up 
along  with  the  tree.  A  great  many  trees,  such  as  spruce,  firs,  alders,  limes, 
elm,  and  beech,  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  hjjgh,  were  transplanted  at  Chalfont. 
House,  in  1799,  by  Mr.  BJaln.  *  They  grew  on  a  thin  stratum  of  rich  bog 
earth,  reposing  on  a  bed  of  moist  gravel.  When  a  tree  had  a  trench  dug 
round  it  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  the  whole  mass  of  roots  rose 
together,  leaving  the  gravel  clean  and  bare ;  and  the  consequence  was^  that 
with  very  little  lopping,  the  trees,  being  plimted  in  a  similar  soil  and  subsoil 
all  lived,  and  soon  began  to  grow  vigorously  (Oard.  Mag.  vol.  iv.p.  118) 
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When  this  mode  of  tzansplanting  laige  trees  with  the  branches  on  is  adopted 
in  a  dry  soil,  the  success  will  be  veiy  different,  eyen  though  the  ground 
ahonld  be  mulched  round  the  transplanted  trees,  and  the  stem  and  main 
branches  doeely  wrapped  round  with  straw  ropes  to  lessen  evaporation. 
The  most  suitable*  trees  for  planting  out  with  no  other  preparation  than 
tiiinnifig-  or  pruning  the  branches,  are  those  whose  roots  and  heads  have  been 
properly  thinned  and  pruned  by  cultivation  in  a  nursery.  Such  trees  may 
be  planted  out  at  greater  ages  and  sizes  than  trees  taken  from  plantations  of 
a  few  yean'  growth,  and  will  both  strike  fresh  roots  more  certainly  and  grow 
ftster ;  but  these  last  may  be  taken  up,  when  from  ten  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  and  planted  out  with  fiill  success,  provided  the  two  following 
particulara  are  observed :  first,  to  get  up  as  much  root  as  possible ;  next,  to 
reduce  the  branches  down  to  due  proportion  with  the  root  which  has  been 
got  up.  A  great  part  of  the  root  is  unavoidably  lost  in  the  taking  up  of  the 
tree,  and  it  is  the  most  efficient  part,  being  the  extreme  fibres.  The  root 
has  thus  lost  its  natural  proportion  to  the  head,  and  is  now  insufficient  to 
supply  it  with  moisture.  Trees  planted  out  in  this  state  often,  after  having 
put  forth  their  leaves,  die  suddenly,  and  othera  which  continue  to  live  wUl 
fiJl  into  a  languid  state  and  die  off  gradually,  or  recover  their  vigour  very 
slowly.    (Sir  C/uu.  Monk  in  Hort.  Tram,  and  Qard,  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  148.) 

712.  The  removal  qf  large  trees  and  ehrube  without  previous  preparation 
has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  at  Arlington  Court,  in  Devonshire,  than 
it  has  been  anywhere  else  that  we  have  heard  of;  and  a  detailed  account  of 
the  maimer  in  which  the  operation  is  performed  by  Mr.  Nash,  the  gardener, 
wfll  be  found  in  the  Gardmefe  Magaasine  for  1838,  p.  507.  The  trenches 
at  Arlington  are  dug  round  the  tree  at  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  stem,  or 
fiirther  if  neoesaary,  so  as  to  take  up  as  fiir  as  practicable  the  whole  of  the 
roots  and  fibres ;  and  none  of  these  or  of  the  branches  are  cut  off,  excepting 
such  as  have  been  injured  by  the  operation  of  moving.  Isolating  the  roots 
of  a  large  tree  in  its  ball  of  earth,  and  rendering  this  baU  portable  by  soaking 
it  with  water  during  frost,  and  moving  it  when  it  is  a  frozen  mass,  is  some- 
times resorted  to  with  good  effect;  and  encasing  small  balls  with  plaster 
of  Paris,  where  that  substance  is  abundant,  has  been  occasionally  practised 
by  amateurs. 

713.  Traneplanting  by  ^^  heading  tn,*  thai  t#,  cutting  in  the  branches. — 
This  is  the  general  practice  throughout  the  Continent ;  for  there,  such  is  the 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  air  in  early  spring  and  summer,  that  the  roots  of 
newly-transplanted  trees  are  fiir  from  being  able  to  support  the  perspiration 
whlc^  takes  place  from  the  leaves.  The  practice  is  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  Professon  De  Candolle  and  Thouin  both  allude  to  it,  as  in 
general  use,  and  attended  with  success ;  though  they  both  allege  that  it  is 
carried  too  fiur  when  the  main  stems  of  pyramidal  trees,  such  as  pines  and 
firs^  are  shortened ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  branching  head  instead  of 
a  conical  one,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  remarkable  rows  of  spruce-fin  which 
Hue  some  of  the  avenues  at  Meudon.  The  mode  of  trniting  headed-in 
trees  practised  in  Belgium  is  described  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Cror- 
denere  Magazine^  and  again  in  that  work  for  1841.  The  trees,  whether 
oak,  ash,  elm,  popkr,  or  other  leafy  kinds,  are  takm  from  the  nursery 
when  they  are  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  about  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  arm ;  the  lateral  branches  are  all  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  collar ;  the  top  is  also  cut  off  in  a  sknt- 
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ing  direction,  at  about  ten  feet  from  the  roots ;  and  the  remaining  branches 
are  shortened  to  from  three  to  six  inches,  the  cut  being  made  close  above  a 
bud.  The  trees  are  taken  up  in  March  and  April,  (in  England,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  would  be  a  better  time,)  without  balls  of  earth,  and 
not  remarkably  carefully,  but  precisely  after  the  ordinary  manner  practised 
in  our  nurseries,  and  they  are  planted  in  holes  about  three  or  four  feet 
square.  The  first  year  they  grow  but  little ;  the  second  year  they  may 
be  said  to  commence  their  growth,  when  the  uppermost  shoot  is  trained 
for  the  leader.  As  the  tree  progresses,  it  is  pruned  every  year,  if 
necessary,  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  cutting  out  all  the  cross  and 
unequal  branches,  and  thinning  those  that  are  or  may  become  crowded. 
It  may  be  thought  that  trees  treated  in  this  maimer  would  all  become 
round-headed,  and  that  they  would  only  have  about  ten  feet  of  straight 
timber ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  foUow,  unless  that  form  be  really  de- 
sired. On  the  contrary,  the  straightest  and  most  beautifully  attenuated 
timber  is  obtained  by  timely  training  the  upper  shoot  to  a  stick  tied  to  the 
stem ;  or  if  the  uppermost  shoot  is  emitted  a  few  inches  below  the  summit, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  may  be  tied  to  the  dying  point,  till  it  is  fixed 
in  an  unchangeable  erect  position.  By  attending  to  this,  and  by  thinning 
the  branches,  without  shortening  them,  for  a  few  years,  they  will  become 
completely  subordinate  to  the  trunk  {Gard.  Gaz*  for  1841,  p.  791).  This 
we  consider  to  be  the  safest  mode  of  transplanting  trees  in  exposed,  bleak 
aituations  in  Britain ;  more  especially  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  mountainous 
districts. 

714.  The  staking  or  supporting  of  newty-transplanied  trees,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  stems  from  cattle,  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  shortly  notice  the  difierent  modes  of  doing  both.  Fig. 
253  shows  the  common  modes  of  protecting  trees  which  are  to  have  clear 

stems  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  from 
deer,  horses,  or  cattle ;  the  main  posts  being 
made  of  oak  or  of  larch^  or  of  any  other 
wood  charred  on  the  part  which  is  buried  in 
the  soil,  and  for  nine  inches  or  a  foot  above 
the  ground's  surface.  For  trees  which  are 
intended  to  have  their  branches  sweeping  on 
the  ground,  such  as  cedars,  pines,  silver  firs, 
&c.,  circles  of  iron  hurdles  fastened  together 

Fig.  253,  Thin^oH  general  modes  <fr  pro-  ^^^  ^^*»  *"^   ^^^  ^^^^^^   ^   employed; 

ucting  recentiy-pianted  eingu  tree*  enlarging  the  circle  as  the  branches  extend 
Aom  cattle  and  deer.  themselves,  by  introducing  additional  hur- 

dles. These  hurdles  being  always  only  a  few  feet  from  the  branches,  are 
scarcely  perceptible  at  a  very  shoi*t  distance,  and  therefore  are  no  deformity 
in  the  landscape :  as  may  be  seen  at  Goodwood,  Bicton,  and  many  other  places. 
Trees  which  have  had  all  the  branches  cut  off  in  the  Belgian  manner,  require 
no  staking,  because  the  wind  has  no  branches  on  wliich  to  act ;  and  their  stems 
may  be  protected  from  cattle  by  tying  thorns  or  other  branches  round  them; 
or  laths  or  straight  rods,  or  even  pieces  of  old  bark ;  using  as  a  tie,  wire  or 
tarred  thread.  Small  trees,  with  the  branches  on,  may  be  tied  to  stakes  with 
bands  of  hay,  and  their  stems  protected  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  Trees 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height  may  be  supported  by  guy  ropes ;  or  if  the 
roots  are  strong  and  of  some  length,  they  may  be  kept  in  their  places  by 
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horizontal  poles  placed  over  them,  and  tied  to  them,  concealed  under,  or 
level  with,  or  immediately  ahove  the  surflEice  of  the  ground ;  the  ends  of 
those  poles  heing  made  fast  to  stakes,  so  as  to  cross  over  the  roots  and  hold 
them  tightly  down.     Fig.  254  shows  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a  newly- 

J  removed  tree,  the  roots  of  which  are  fastened 

i  down  in  this  manner  by  moans  of  the  rods  a, 

\  and  stakes  b  ;  the  latter  being  securely  nailed 

*.  to  the  former,  and  the  whole  covered  with  soil, 

i  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  c.  Trees  of  mode- 

U  rate  size  may  also  be  secured  against  high 

iv^^jr—   winds,  by  inserting  a  stout  stake  in  the  soil  in 
^^^^T^    the  bottom  of  the  pit  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be 
^^^         \b      planted,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  four  or  five 
|j  feet  above  the  surface;    securing  it  firmly 

_j__  ^  ^\  p        ^  there  before  planting  the  tree,  and  afterwards 

J   '  AxVJ.^^  placing  the  stem  of  the  tree  close  to  it,  and 

..^^J^^grj^Z^,  fastening  it  by  some  soft  tie.  Three  larch 
f  /rjjfl'^'l'  poles  fixed  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  form  a 
I   jSTTt  Vj^W^        triangle,  converging  at  top  to  the  thickness 

■    /Is      1^  ^  1^    ®^  *^®  ^^^  ®^  ^®  ^'^^^  *^®  ^'^  being  planted 

^p^y4      \       'J^^'      in  the  centre,  would  serve  at  once  as  a  firm 

*'  prop,  and  as  a  protection  £rom  cattle.  Another 

Fig.  854.  Plan  and  elevation  cf  a  mode  is  to  cover  the  Surface  of  the  ground  for 

n^wiyi^movtd  tree, secured  Aom  high  four  or  more  feet  rouud  the  tree  with  a  mulch- 

^nde  hj,  undergr<n.nd/asuninge.    .^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^j^  3^^^       ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^j^^ 

was  first  used  by  Sir  Charles  Monk,  in  Northumberland,  and  has  been  adopted 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  in  a  country 
where  stone  is  abundant ;  because  it  not  only  renders  stakes  and  bandages 
unnecessary,  but  retains  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  acts  as  a  fence  in 
keeping  horses  and  cattle  at  a  distance  £rom  the  tree  (Gard,  Mag.  vol,  v. 
p.  148).  The  stones  are  in  large  lumps,  not  built  up  high,  but  packed  close 
to  each  other,  and  set  on  edge,  so  as  to  make  a  tabular,  but  very  rugged 
suT&ce,  round  the  foot  of  the  tree.  This  mulching  is  extended  in  ordinary 
cases  to  the  distance  of  four  feet,  which  is  sufficient  for  cattle  and  common 
horses ;  but  against  high-bred  horses,  which  are  disposed  to  attack  every- 
thing of  wood,  the  stones  are  not  a  sufficient  fence  unless  they  are  packed 
with  a  surface  very  rugged,  and  extended  six  feet  round  the  tree.  Horses 
and  cattle  are  also  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  trees  by  a  series  of  horizontal 
rails,  forming  a  tabular  polygon  round  the  tree  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter  (see  Gard,  Mag,  vol.  vi.  p.  47).  Fig.  255 
shows  the  general  appearance  of  a  tree  fenced  round  in  this  manner.  Fig. 
256  is  a  vertical  profile  of  the  horizontal  frame- work ;  and  fig.  257  is  a  cross 
section.  In  this  section  the  posts  are  shown,  inclined  a  little  outwards,  the 
better  to  resist  pressure  from  cattie  or  sheep  in  that  direction.  These  short 
posts,  or  stumps,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  formed  of  pieces  of  young  larch- 
trees  or  oak  branches,  from  which  the  bark  has  been  taken,  and  they  are 
driven  in  so  as  to  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
rails  which  are  fastened  to  the  posts  are  of  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations, 
or  of  any  other  suitable  material.  The  advantage  of  this  fence  is  its  economy, 
requiring  only  short  pieces  of  not  very  stout  timber,  and  its  inoonspicuous- 
ness  when  seen  at  a  distance.     Other  modes  of  staking  and  protectiog 
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trees  will  be  found  in  the  Suburban  Architect  and  Landscape  Gardener, 

let  ed.  p.  666. 

716.  7%e  machinery  for  nunfing  large  trees  has  been  noticed  (44d  and  700), 
towhichitmay 
be  added  that 
trucks  or  sledg- 
es,   poles   and 
ropes,    require     // 
to  be  abundant-     '^ 
ly     provided ; 
though  for  or- 
dinary purpos- 
es, a    pair    of 
high       wheels 
and  an  axle  for 
laige  trees  without  balls,  and  a  sledge  with 

Fif.M«.  j»ame^ifH^<irtketaimiar  ^  j^^  bottom,  to  be  afterwards  described, 

for  shrubs  with  balls,  is  all  that  is  essential. 
Transplanting  Evergreens. — There  is  scarcely  any  residence  in  the 


Fig.  806.  Vertical  prqflU  ^  the 
tabular  tree-ifuard. 


716. 


country  in  which  it  is  not  frequently  necessary  to  transplant  evergieen 
shrubs,  sometimes  from  changes  or  new  arrangements,  and  sometimes  on 
account  of  the  plants  crowding  each  other.  Evergreen  trees,  such  as  those 
of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  are  also  occasionally  transplanted,  though  much  lesi 
requently  than  sh  rubs.  The  most  readily  transplanted  evei^;reen  trees  of 
arge  size,  are  the  spruce  fir  and  the  yew ;  the  former  having  numerous 
fibrous  roots  near  the  surfieu^,  and  the  latter 
having  also  numerous  fibrous  roots  growing 
together,  and  consolidating  the  soil  immediately 
round  the  tree  into  a  compact  mass.  Spruce 
firs,  yews,  and  hollies  of  large  size  have,  for 
some  years  past,  been  transplanted  at  Elvaston 
Castle  by  Mr,  Barron,  with  scarcely  a  single 
failure,  though  the  spruce  firs  were  &om  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  in  height,  and  many  of  the  yews 
were  above  a  hundred  years  old.  Evergreen 
shrubs  of  all  sizes  have  also  been  transplanted 
P|ff.  257.  Cross  s€cti<mcftk€  tabular  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  New  Botanic 
trte^ard.  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.McNab,  of  whom 

Mr.  Barron  is  a  pupil,  and  from  whose  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  subject  we 
shall  chiefly  compile  the  remainder  of  this  article. 

717.  The  best  season  for  transplanting  evergreens  is  still  a  debated  point 
among  gardeners,  though  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  autumn  and  winter 
are  preferable  to  spring  or  summer.  On  the  Continent,  spring  i^pears  to 
be  preferred,  just  before  the  rising  of  the  sap,  when  the  leaves  of  the  past  year 
are  ready  to  drop  ofif;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  are  comparatively 
very  few  evei^greens  cultivated  on  the  Continent,  which  are  sufficiently  hardy 
to  endure  the  open  air,  with  the  exception  of  pines  and  firs,  the  narrow 
leaves  of  which  sufier  much  less  from  drying  winds  than  those  of  broad- 
leaved  evergreens,  such  as  the  hoUy,  the  laurel,  the  arbutus,  &c.  Miller 
(during  whose  time  there  were  comparatively  but  few  evergreens,  to  what 
there  are  at  present)  recommends  plimting  the  common  and  Portugal  laurels 
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in  October,  as  the  best  season ;  the  arbatus  in  September ;  the  holly  in 
autumn,  in  dry  land,  but  in  wet  land  in  spring  ;  and  the  laurustinus  at 
Michaelmas — ^but  also  in  spring,  with  balls  of  earth,  or  at  the  end  of  July, 
or  beginning  of  August,  if  rain  should  happen  at  that  season.  In  general. 
Miller  recommends  autumn  and  spring,  or  summer,  for  transplanting  ever- 
greens, but  disapproves  of  winter.  At  Cheshont,  in  Hertfordshire,  a  great 
many  eveigreens  were  moved  every  year  for  a  number  of  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  additions  and  alterations  in  the  grounds ;  and  Mr.  Pratt,  the  gar- 
dener, in  an  account  of  his  practice  given  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  states 
that  ^^the  best  period  for  the  operation  is  the  middle  of  summer ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  July  and  August,  after  the  growth  of  the  spring  shoots.  The  plants 
may  then  require  a  little  shading  with  mats,  if  the  sun  is  powerful ;  and  they 
should  have  plenty  of  water ;  but  they  will  make  roots  during  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  year,  and  will  grow  the  next  spring  as  if  they  had  never  been 
transplanted.  Those  removed  in  the  winter  often  remain  without  making 
new  shoots  the  whole  of  the  following  year."-— (Crarcl.  Mag,  vol.  xi.  p.  135.) 
Mr.  McNab,  on  the  other  hand,  ^in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  practical  horticulturists  in  the  country,"  asserts,  ^*  that  the 
seasons  usually  recommended  for  planting  eveigreens,  viz.,  spring  or  autumn, 
are  &r  from  being  the  best,  and  are,  in  fact,  under  most  circumstances,  the 
veiy  worst  seasons  which  can  be  selected."  Mr.  McNab  recommends  ''late 
in  autumn,  winter,  or  veiy  early  in  spring ;  that  is,  any  time  from  the  mid- 
dle of  October  till  the  middle  of  February ;  and,  in  general,  the  beginning 
of  this  period  as  the  best ;  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  October  till  the  middle 
of  December ;  always  providing  that  the  weather  and  the  ground  are  favour- 
able ;  that  is,  supposing  there  is  no  frost,  no  drying  wind,  nor  much  sun- 
shine, and  that  the  ground  is  not  too  much  saturated  with  wet,  either  from 
continued  rain,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  principal  things 
to  be  attended  to  in  planting  evei^greens,  is  to  fix  on  a  dull  day  for  winter- 
planting,  and  a  moist  day  for  spring  and  autumn-planting."  The  reason 
why  duU  or  moist  weather  is  so  essential  a  condition  is,  that  the  process  of 
perspiration  continues  to  go  on  in  eveigreens  throughout  the  winter,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  in  the  most  severe  weather ;  and  that  when  the  atmosphere  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  the  perspiration  is  reduced  to  its  minimum. 
Evaporation  also  proceeds  in  an  increasing  ratio  with  the  temperature, 
all  other  circumstances  being  the  same.  Thus,  when  the  temperature 
is  80",  the  quantity  evaporated  from  a  given  surface  will  be  three  times 
greater  than  when  the  temperature  is  only  40°,  the  degree  of  dryness 
in  the  air  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  So  long  as  the  leaves  remain 
on  a  plant  in  a  healthy  state,  their  functions  are  performed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  they  draw  upon  the  roots  accordingly ;  so  that  ever- 
greens, as  they  never  lose  their  leaves,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  growing 
state  all  the  year;  and  were  the  growth  not  much  slower  in  autumn 
and  winter  than  it  is  in  summer,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  trans- 
plant evergreen  trees,  even  at  that  season,  as  it  is  to  transplant  deciduous 
trees  in  summer  with  the  leaves  on.  The  first  efiect  of  separating  a  plant 
from  the  soil,  is  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  sap  to  the  leaves ;  and  as,  notwith- 
standing this,  perspiration  and  evaporation  will  still  continue,  it  follows  that 
these  leaves  must  fade,  unless  the  perspiration  is  either  checked  by  a  moist 
atmosphere,  or  supplied  by  watering  the  roots.  That  the  atmosphere  in 
Britain  is  nearly  saturated  with  moisture  from  October  to  Februaiy  inclu- 
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siye,  is  satisfiustorily  proved  by  the  tables  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Robert  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Horticaltund  Society's  Garden,  and  published  in  their  TVaiuoe- 
tions;  of  one  of  which  an  abstract  will  be  found  in  our  Appendix. 

718.  The  drying  of  the  roote  ofevergreene  Mr.  McNab  considers  to  be  one 
of  the  g^reatest  injuries  which  they  can  suffer.  If  they  are  allowed  to  diy 
when  out  of  the  ground  in  spring,  he  says,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent 
their  suffering  considerably,  and  showing  this  injuiy  for  a  long  period  after 
they  are  planted.  ^^  Half  a  day's  sun  in  spring  or  autumn  will  do  more 
harm  immediately  after  planting,  than  a  whole  week's  sun,  from  morning 
to  night,  in  the  middle  of  winter.  At  that  season  we  can  always  plant  (ex- 
cept during  severe  frosts,  or  in  a  very  drying  wind)  with  perfect  certainty 
of  success ;  whereas,  in  spring  or  antunm,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  fiulure,  ex- 
cept we  can  get  a  fewduU  days,  or  moist  days  after  planting;  and  this  is 
quite  uncertain."  (J7tnto,  ^c.,  p.  18.)  It  is  commonly  thought  that  ever- 
greens planted  in  winter  can  push  out  no  roots  till  spring ;  but  Mr.  McNab 
finds  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  ^^  During  the  winter  we  often  have  inter- 
vals of  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  even  sometimes  three  weeks,  of  mild 
weather ;  and  in  such  weather  the  roots  of  many  eveigxeens  do  grow.  Let 
any  person  that  has  a  few  duplicates  of  different  kinds  of  evei^greens  to  spare, 
plant  or  lay  them  in  by  the  heels,  and  soak  them  well  with  water,  any 
time  during  the  period  I  have  recommended  as  the  best  for  planting ;  let 
him  take  these  same  plants  up  again  in  the  end  of  March,  April,  or  begin- 
ning of  May  following,  and  he  will  find  they  will  have  made  a  considerable 
number  of  fresh  roots  between  the  time  he  put  them  in,  and  the  time  he 
took  them  up.  Every  nurseryman  knows,  that  of  the  cuttings  of  some 
sorts  of  evergreens  put  into  the  ground,  as  is  usual,  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, many  wiU  have  made  roots  during  the  winter,  as  will  easily  be  seen  by 
taking  some  of  them  up  in  March,  April,  or  May." — {HiiUe^  6fc.^  p.  19.) 

719.  In  planting  evergreerut^  ^^  whether  in  a  dull  day,  a  wet  day,  or  a 
dry  day,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  expediency  of  keeping 
the  plants  for  as  short  a  time  out  of  the  ground  as  possible ;  if  only  a  few 
minutes,  so  much  the  better.  In  all  seasons,  situations,  and  soils,  the 
plants  should  be  well  soaked  with  water,  as  soon  as  the  earth  is  put  about 
the  roots.  As  soon  as  the  plant  has  been  put  into  its  place,  the  earth 
should  be  filled  in,  leaving  a  sufficient  hollow  round  the  stem,  and  as  far 
out  as  the  roots  extend,  to  hold  water,  which  should  then  bo  poured  in, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  soak  the  ground  down  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
roots ;  in  short,  the  whole  should  be  made  like  a  kind  of  puddle.  By  this 
practice,  which  is  particularly  necessary  in  spring  and  autumn-planting, 
the  earth  is  carried  down  by  the  water,  and  every  crevice  among  the  roots 
is  filled.  Care  must  always  be  taken  to  have  as  much  earth  above  the  roots 
of  the  plants  as  will  prevent  them  from  being  exposed  when  the  water  has 
subsided."  Mr.  McNab  finds  '^  the  best  plan  is  to  take  an  old  birch  broom, 
or  anything  similar,  and  laying  it  down  near  to  the  root,  to  cause  the  water 
to  be  poured  upon  it ;  this  breaks  the  fall  of  the  water,  and  prevents  the 
roots  from  being  washed  bare  of  such  earth  as  may  adhere  to  them ;  in  this 
way  time  is  saved,  for  the  water  may  be  poured  out  in  a  full  stream  from  a 
pail,  a  water-pot,  or  even  from  a  spout  or  pipe,  in  the  water-cart,  or  barrel, 
where  the  situation  is  such  that  this  can  be  brought  up  to  the  plant.  After 
the  first  watering  has  dried  up,  the  earth  should  be  levelled  round  the  stem 
of  the  plant,  and  as  far  out  as  the  water  has  been  put  on,  but  not  trodden ; 
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if  the  plants  are  large,  a  second  watering  is  sometimes  neoessaiy ;  but  in 
ordinary-sized  plants,  one  watering  is  qnite  8u£Bcient ;  and  after  remaining 
twenty-fonr  hours,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  tlie 
earth  abont  the  stem,  and  over  the  roots,  should  be  trodden  as  firm  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  after  treading,  should  be  dressed  with  a  rake.  Where  this  is 
practised,  and  the  planting  done  in  winter,  in  cloudy  weather,  there  is 
scarcely  a  chance  of  any  dry  weather  afterwards  injuring  them ;  but  if  this 
method,  or  something  similar,  is  not  practised^  there  will  be  a  great  risk  of 
faOure  every  year,  in  planting  evergreens,  particularly  when  they  are 
planted  at  the  usual  times  recommended ;  that  is,  in  spring  or  autunm." 
Mr.  McNab  recommends  '^  always  to  water  evergreens  when  planted,  whe- 
ther the  work  be  done  in  wet  weather,  dull  weather,  or  dry ;  or  whether 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  planted  is  wet  or  dry,  sheltered  or  exposed ; 
because  the  watering,  in  the  manner  recommended,  fiUs  up  the  holes  that 
may  be  in  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  consolidates  the  whole  mass  much 
better  than  treading  could  do."  In  tenacious  soils,  treading  is  positively 
injurious ;  and  in  no  case  should  the  soil  be  rendered  more  compact  than 
it  is  found  to  be  in  ground  that  has  been  a  few  weeks  trenched. 

720.  Tran9planting  Evergreens  with  balls. — In  transplanting  evergreens  it 
is  desirable  to  leave  as  mudi  earth  about  the  roots  as  possible ;  but  when 
treated  in  the  way  recommended,  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  that  may  be 
about  the  roots  is  of  importance,  rather  in  preserving  them  from  injury  dur- 
ing the  operation,  than  for  any  value  it  may  have  after  the  plant  has  been 
put  into  the  ground.  This  is,  however,  speaking  of  ordinary-sized  plants, 
that  is,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  high ;  if  much  larger  than 
this,  Mr.  McNab  ''  never  could  move  them  with  success,  without  keeping  a 
large  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  keeping  it  as  entire  as  possible/' — 
(ITtnt*,  4fc.,  p.  26.) 

721 .  The  machines  and  implements  for  transplanting  large  shrubs  with  balls 
need  not  be  on  such  a  large  scale  as  those  for  transplanting  large  trees.  Those 
used  by  Mr.  Pratt,  already  mentioned,  are,  a  hand-barrow  formed  of  sheet- 
iron,  of  which  fig.  258,  a,  represents  the  upper  side,  6,  the  under  side,  and  c. 
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a  longitudinal  section ;  a  pick,  d,  like  that  used  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart ;  a  truck 
with  low  wheels ;  and  a  common  hand-barrow,  with  wooden  levers  and 
planks.  There  are  three  sizes  of  the  sheet-iron  hand-barrow,  viz.,  four  feet, 
by  two  feet  six  inches ;  three  feet,  by  one  foot  nine  inches ;  and  two  feet  two 
inches,  by  one  foot  three  inches ;  they  are  all  rounded  at  the  comers,  a  little 
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turned  up  at  the  ends,  and  are  strengthened  hy  flat-iron  ban  underaeath, 
carried  round  near  the  edges.  These  iron  bars  are  welded  into  handles  at 
each  end^  and  the  handles  are  kept  ahore  the  ground  by  the  ends  of  the  irons 
being  turned  up.  The  ground  is  opened  at  a  distance  from  the  stem,  regu- 
lated by  the  size  and  nature  of  the  plant  intended  to  be  removed,  and  the 
fibres  are  carefully  tied  up,  as  they  are  met  with,  to  the  stem  of  the  plant 
By  the  use  of  the  pick,  d,  the  plant  is  completely  undermined  on  three  sides, 
leaving  the  remaining  side  undisturbed  till  the  iron,  a,  is  put  under  the  roots, 
when  that  side  is  cut  down,  and  the  plant  &]ls  upon  the  iron ;  and  if  not 
sufficiently  in  the  middle,  it  is  easily  slipped  into  the  centre.  If  the  plant 
be  large  and  heavy,  an  inclined  plane  is  dug  on  the  most  convenient  side  of 
the  holey  and  a  rope  being  put  into  the  iron  handles,  the  plant  is  hauled  out. 
A  short  strong  board  is  in  some  states  of  the  ground  used  for  this  purpose, 
instead  of  the  inclined  plane.  The  plant  may  then,  if  not  too  heavy,  be  car- 
ried on  a  hand-barrow,  which  admits  of  the  application  of  the  strength  of  six 
men,  two  between  the  handles,  and  the  other  four  on  the  outside.  Heavier 
plants,  which  are  to  be  carried  any  distance,  are  lifted  on  a  truck  with  low 
wheels,  made  strong  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  too  heavy  for  this  mode,  as 
many  boards  as  are  wanted  are  laid  down  in  succession,  and  the  plant  is 
hauled  by  the  iron  upon  these  boards  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  planted. 
The  plant  is  invariably  hauled  into  the  new  hole  on  the  iron,  which  is  not 
removed  till  its  proper  position  is  ascertained ;  this  prevents  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  ball  of  earth  or  roots.  The  plant  is  then  lifted  a  little  on  one 
aide  and  the  iron  drawn  out,  earth  is  then  filled  into  the  level  of  the  fibres^ 
which  are  untied  and  lud  out  straight,  and  the  plant  is  earthed  up.  The 
heaviest  plants,  Portugal  and  other  laurels,  eight  feet  and  nine  feet  high,  and 
six  feet  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  which  cannot  be  lifted  by  any  strmgth 
that  can  be  applied  without  injury  to  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots,  are  thus 
moved  with  great  ease  and  expedition,  with  large  balls  of  earth,  and  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  roots;  and,  consequently,  the  plants  invariably  pro- 
ceed in  their  growth,  often  without  experiencing  the  slightest  check."—- 
{Gard.  Mag,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.) 

722.  Packing  Evergreens, — In  removing  evei^greens,  even  of  small  sise, 
and  whether  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  or  i^hrubs,  the  same  care  is  requisite 
not  to  expose  their  roots  to  the  air,  and  to  plant  them  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  have  been  taken  up.  For  this  reason  all  evergreens,  except  the  com- 
moner kinds,  such  as  the  Scotch  and  one  or  two  other  pines^  the  commoner 
spruce  and  silver  firs,  the  oonmion  and  Portugal  laurel,  the  box,  the  jum'per, 
&c.,  should  be  kept  by  the  nurseryman  in  pots ;  and  we  would  strongly  re- 
commend purchasers  of  evergreens  to  bear  this  in  mind.  ^Vhen  evergreen 
shrubs  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  they  ought  to  be  packed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  becoming  dry,  by  surrounding  their  balls  or  pots 
with  moist  sphagnum,  and  leaving  their  tops  loose,  and  never  tied  together, 
as  is  done  in  packing  deciduous  shrubs.  Mr.  McNab  recommends  them  to  bo 
^'  packed  in  hampers,  with  strong  rods  or  stakes  forming  a  cone  round  the 
top,  and  this  cone  covered  with  a  mat."  The  branches  should  neyvx  be  tied 
close  together,  because  in  this  state,  if  they  are  long  in  the  journey,  there  is 
a  great  risk  of  the  leaves  dropping  off  soon  after  they  are  unpacked ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  with  the  best  management,  it  will  be  long  before  the  plants 
recover.  But  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  McNab*s  pamphlet,  which  cught  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  gardener. 
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723.  M^hotU  ofplantifig  tmaUplanU, — We  have  seen  that  in  transplant- 
ing all  laige  plants,  a  pit  la  opened  of  dimensions  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
their  roots,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  planting  smgle  plants  of  small  size ; 
hut  when  small  plants  are  planted  in  numbers  together,  different  modes  are 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  and  to  save  labour.  Such  of  these  modes 
as  are  in  general  use,  we  shall  shortly  describe,  premising  that  in  almost 
every  case  when  plants  are  planted  in  considerable  numbers  in  gardens,  they 
are  placed  in  rows,  but  that  in  plantations  and  shrubberies  they  are  generally 
planted  irregularly  or  in  groups.  The  rows  should  in  almost  every  case  be 
placed  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  for  reasons  easily  understood, 
when  we  consider  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  soil  between  the  rows 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  plants  in  this  case,  as  compared  with  rows  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west.  All  small  plants,  as  well  as  laige  ones,  when 
transplanted,  are  not  inserted  deeper  in  the  soil  than  they  were  before 
being  taken  up. 

724.  Planting  wUh  the  dibber  we  have  already  (392)  mentioned  as  suitable 
for  seedlings  and  very  small  plants.  The  soil  ought  to  have  been  previously 
dug,  or  stirred  by  some  other  means,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  young  plant 
may  strike  readily  into  it.  In  performing  the  operation,  a  hole  is  made  with  the 
dibber  with  one  hand,  then  the  root  of  the  plant  is  inserted  to  the  proper  depths 
and  held  there  by  the  leaves,  or  stem,  with  the  other  hand,  while,  by  a  second 
movement^  the  dibber  is  inserted  by  the  side  of  the  hole  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  press  in  one  of  its  ndes  to  the  root  of  the  phmt,  taking  care  that  the  pres-^ 
sure  on  the  roots  shall  be  greatest  at  its  lowest  extremity,  and  that  it  should 
be  such  as  to  hold  the  plant  so  ftst  that  when  slightly  pulled  by  one  of  its 
leaves  it  does  not  come  np.  Large  seeds,  bulbs,  and  cuttings  of  tubers,  or  of 
roots  without  leaves,  as  of  the  potato,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  &c.,  are  fre- 
quently planted  with  the  dibber,  which,  in  these  cases,  is  furnished  with  a 
blunt  point  (fig.  18,  in  p.  181).  Newly-rooted  small  cuttings,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  planted  with  small  pointed  sticks  (fig.  16,  n,  in  p.  131).  All 
common  seedlings,  such  as  those  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  are  planted  with  the 
large  dibber,  and  most  small  seedlings  with  the  small  one. 

725.  Planting  with  the  traweL — The  trowel  is  entered  in  the  soil  perpendi- 
cularly, so  as  to  open  a  hole,  against  one  side  of  which  the  plant  is  placed, 
and  the  soil  returned  and  firmly  pressed  against  it  if  the  soil  be  dry,  or 
gently  if  it  be  moist  Very  succulent  seedlings,  or  transplanted  plants,  such 
as  balsams  or  geranium  cuttings,  when  turned  out  into  the  open  border,  are 
planted  by  this  mode. 

726.  Planting  in  drills, — The  drill  is  drawn  with  a  draw-hoe,  fig.  20,  in 
p.  131,  and  large  seeds  such  as  beans,  or  sets  such  as  cuttings  of  the  potato, 
are  placed  along  the  bottom  at  regular  distances,  pressing  them  against  the 
soil,  and  drawing  the  soil  over  them  with  the  hoe.  Root-stocks  such  as 
those  of  the  asparagus,  and  root-cuttings  such  as  those  of  the  sea-kale  and 
horse-radish,  are  sometimes  planted  in  this  manner. 

727.  Laying  in  by  the  heele  is  a  temporary  mode  of  planting,  in  which 
a  notch  or  trench  is  made  in  the  soil^  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  roots  of 
the  plants  which  are  to  be  laid  in  it,  but  not  their  tops.  An  opening 
or  trench  is  made,  as  if  the  land  were  to  be  dug,  and  the  roots  of  the 
plants  are  laid  in  the  furrow,  with  their  tops  standing  out  in  a  sloping 
direction ;  after  which  the  digging  is  continued  till  the  roots  are  covered, 
<Aud  the  soil  is  then  piesaed  down  with  the  foot,  and  another  trench  pre- 
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pared.  This  mode  of  planting  is  employed  wherever  more  plants  are  taken 
oat  of  the  ground  than  can  be  immediately  planted,  and  it  is  founded  on 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  great  injury  which  the  fibres  and  spongioles 
of  plants  sustain  by  exposure  to  the  air* 

728.  TVenek-iUanting  is  the  most  common  mode,  next  to  planting 
with  the  dibber.  It  is  used  in  transplanting  most  kinds  of  trees  in  the 
nursery,  and  most  kinds  of  edgings  of  single  lines  of  plants.  The  wpaiie  is 
inserted  perpendicularly  along  the  line,  and  a  trench  is  opened  of  the 
required  depth,  perpendicular  on  one  side  and  sloping  on  the  other ;  and 
the  plants  are  placed  against  the  perpendicular  side  with  one  hand,  while, 
with  a  spade  in  the  other  hand,  or  by  the  foot,  some  soil  is  drawn  over 
their  roots ;  after  which  the  trench  is  filled  up  by  the  ipade,  the  snrftoe 
levelled,  and  the  line  lifted  and  placed  at  a  suitable  distance,  for  a  second 
trench.  In  general,  this  mode  of  planting  is  carried  on  simultaneously  with 
digging  or  trenching ;  trenching  being  used  for  plants  having  very  laige  roots, 
such  as  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  horse-radish,  &c*  In  planting  box  and  other 
edgings  to  walks,  by  shallow  trenches,  the  ground  along  the  line  of  the 
intended  edging  is  first  dug  to  a  uniform  depth  and  width,  and  the  soil  is 
well  broken,  so  as  to  be  of  an  equal  degree  of  fineness ;  it  Is  then  com- 
pressed by  treading  or  beating,  so  as  to  be  rendered  unifi>rmly  firm  along 
the  intended  line  of  plants.  The  line  being  now  stretched,  a  notch  or 
trench  is  made  along  it,  generally  on  the  side  next  the  walk,  perpendi* 
cular  to  the  sur&ce,  and  of  the  depth  of  the  roots  of  the  box  or  other  plants. 
The  box  is  now  laid  in  against  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  treadi,  using 
both  hands,  while  the  roots  are  covered  with  soil  by  drawing  it  up  against 
them,  with  a  spade  or  the  fix)t,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  in  their  place.  The 
remaining  quantity  of  soil  necessary  to  support  the  plants,  and  to  earth 
them  up  as  high  on  the  v^alk  side  as  on  the  border  dde,  is  then  brought 
forward  with  the  spade,  and  the  work  is  completed  by  fiitnly  treading  the 
soil  to  the  plants  with  the  foot. 

729.  SHt-planiin0  is  efiected  by  inserting  the  trowel  or  the  spade  perpen- 
dicularly, moving  it  backwards  and  fi)rwards  an  inch  or  two,  and  then 
withdrawing  it.  In  the  open  slit  thus  left  a  plant  is  inserted,  and  the  sides 
brought  together,  when  the  slit  is  not  deep,  by  treading  with  the  foot ;  but, 
when  it  is  deep,  by  inserting  the  trowel  or  spade  on  <me  side,  so  as  to  press 
one  side  of  the  slit  against  the  other  throughout  its  whole  deptli.  Young 
forest-trees  are  frequently  planted  in  this  manner  on  unprepared  soil,  and 
sometimes  seedlings  with  long  taproots  in  gardens. 

7dO.  Hole-planting. — Two  men,  or  a  man  and  a  boy,  are  required  fi>r  this 
operation.  The  ground  being  dug  or  trenched,  and  the  width  of  the  rows 
and  the  distance  between  the  plants  in  the  rows  fixed  on,  a  hole  is  opened 
by  the  man,  and  the  soil  thrown  aside ;  a  plant  is  then  placed  in  the  hole 
by  the  boy,  and  held  there  till  its  roots  are  covered  by  a  spadeful  of  soil, 
which  is  taken  out,  so  as  to  form  the  second  hole.  The  plant  is  held 
upright,  while  the  soil  is  being  thrown  in  over  the  roots,  and  it  is  afterwards 
fixed  by  pressure  with  the  feet.  A  third  hole  is  opened,  and  a  second  plant 
inserted  in  the  same  manner  till  the  work  is  completed. 

731.  Planting  in  pits, — ^A  pit  is  dug  somewhat  larger  than  tlie  estimated 
size  of  the  roots  which  are  to  be  placed  in  it ;  and,  if  in  garden  or  trenched 
soil,  it  may  be  made  immediately  before  planting ;  but  if  in  firm  unculti- 
vated soil,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  forest-planting,  it  should  be  made 
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ttome  months,  or  even  a  year  or  more  before,  in  order  that  the  soil  in  the 
bottom  or  Bides  of  the  pit,  and  that  which  has  been  taken  out,  and  is  to  be 
letomed  to  it,  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  weather  (709).  When  the 
pit  is  dry,  the  soil  in  the  bottom  is  loosened ;  and  before  planting,  a  portion 
of  the  snrfeoe  soil  taken  out  is  thrown  in  and  mixed  with  it,  and  raised  up 
so  as  to  form  a  slight  long  convex  surface  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  the  apex 
of  which  shall  be  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  this 
cone  the  plant  is  placed,  with  its  roots  spread  out  regularly  on  every  side ; 
the  soil  is  then  thrown  in  over  them,  and  in  doing  this  the  soil  should 
be  made  to  fidl  either  perpendicularly,  or  spread  so  as  not  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  the  fibres,  as  is  too  frequently  done  when  the  soil  is 
thrown  with  a  force  from  the  circumference  of  the  hole  towards  the 
stem.  The  plant  being  gently  shaken,  if  neoessaiy,  to  settle  the  soil 
among  the  fibres,  the  whole  is  finished  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  rising 
a  few  inches  above  the  adjoining  surface ;  having  been  previously  conso- 
lidated by  treading  with  the  feet.  This  is  the  most  general  mode  of 
planting  transplanted  trees  of  from  five  feet  to  ten  feet  in  height,  whe- 
ther in  the  garden,  the  orchard,  the  pleasure-ground,  or  a  plantation  of 
forest-trees.  In  all  these  departments  great  care  a  requisite  that  the  collar 
of  the  plant,  when  the  operation  is  finished,  should  stand  somewhat  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  ground ;  because,  otherwise,  the  sinking  of  the 
soil,  which  must  inevitably  take  place,  would  bury  it  underneath  tiie  sur- 
faoe ;  and  the  evils  of  this  have  alieady  been  shown  (6). 

732.  Hote-planting  and  fixing  with  water. — Pits  are  prepared  as  in  the 
last  mode ;  and  while  one  man  holds  the  tree  in  the  proper  position,  the 
roots  having  been  previously  spread  out,  a  second  man  throws  in  soil,  and  a 
third  pours  in  water  from  the  spout  of  a  watering-pot,  held  as  high  above 
his  head  as  his  arms  will  reach,  in  order  to  add  to  its  force  in  falling  on  the 
soil,  and  settling  in  about  the  roots  of  the  plant.  This  is  an  admirable  mode 
of  planting  those  trees  that  have  numerous  fibrous  roots ;  particularly  if  tho 
trees  be  from  ten  feet  to  twenty  feet,  or  twenty-five  feet  in  height. 

7S3.  Planting  in  puddle, — The  pit  being  dug  in  the  usual  manner,  water 
is  poured  into  it,  and  soil  stirred  in  till  tho  pit  is  half  full  of  mud,  or  pud- 
dle. The  roots  of  the  tree  are  then  inserted,  and  worked  about,  so  as  to 
distribute  them  as  equally  as  possible  through  the  watery  mass.  More 
puddle,  previously  prepared,  is  then  thrown  in,  and  the  roots  again  shaken^ 
and  the  whole  is  finished  with  diy  soil.  This  mode  is  well  adapted  for 
trees  of  from  ten  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  when  planted  in  a  dry  sandy 
soil ;  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  a  soil  with  a  retentive  bottom,  as  that  would 
retain  the  water,  and  rot  the  roots. 

734.  Planting  out  plants  which  have  been  grown  in  pots. — In  preparing  the 
pit,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  probable  length  of  the  roots  coiled  round 
the  inside  of  the  pot ;  and  a  sufficient  surface  of  soil  should  be  prepared  on 
which  to  streteh  them  out.  Unless  this  is  carefully  done,  the  plant,  if  it 
has  numerous  roots  matted  together,  will  make  little  more  progress  in  the 
free  soil  than  what  it  did  in  the  pot ;  because  the  check  given  to  the  de^ 
scending  sap  by  the  numerous  convolutions  of  the  fibres,  prevents  them, 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  that  state,  from  acquiring  the  strength  of  under- 
ground branches,  which  they  would  otherwise  do.  This  attention  to  spread- 
ing out  the  roots  of  plants  transplanted  from  pots  is  more  especially  neces- 
sary in  all  those  kinds  which  do  not  make  vigorous  tap-raots,  such  as  the 
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pine  and  fir  tribe ;  but  it  Bhonld  not  be  neglected  in  any  daas  of  plante 
whatever.  It  fieqaently  happens,  that  the  roots  of  pines  and  firs,  which 
hare  been  three  or  four  years  in  pots,  when  stretched  ont^  are  six  or  eight 
feet  in  length ;  and  these  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  shallow  pit,  not  less 
than  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  in  places 
of  limited  extent,  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  trees  and  shrubs  of  diminu- 
tire  size,  they  may  be  planted  in  the  pots,  or  with  the  balls  undisturbed, 
in  order  to  keep  them  stunted  or  dwarfed. 

735.  Watering^  mulching^  and  staking  newljf-planted  plantt  should,  in 
general,  never  ^6  neglected  where  the  plants  are  of  laige  sizo ;  not  so  mudi 
to  supply  moisture  to  the  fibres,  as  to  consolidate  the  soil  about  the  roots ; 
and  in  the  case  of  evergreens,  which  are  all  the  year  in  a  growing  state, 
it  should  be  copiously  supplied  (718)  for  both  purposes.  Where  it  is  con- 
sidered requisite  to  continue  the  watering  after  the  plant  has  been  planted, 
a  pan  or  basin  should  be  formed  round  it,  of  somewhat  larger  diameter  than 
the  pit  in  which  the  plant  was  placed,  into  which  the  water  may  be  poured 
so  as  to  ensure  its  descent  to  the  roots.  To  lessen  evaporation  from  this 
basin,  or  from  the  soil  round  newly-planted  plants,  it  may  be  mulched ;  that 
is,  covered  with  any  loose  open  material,  such  as  litter,  leaves,  or  spent 
tanners'  bark;  or,  in  firm  soil,  with  reversed  turf,  small  stones,  large 
gravel,  or  tiles.  The  last  three  materiaLs  have  the  advantage  of  speedily 
evaporating  the  water  which  fiiUs  on  them  in  consequence  of  their  smooth 
surfaces ;  and  hence,  they  are  used  in  the  case  of  mulching  geraniums,  and 
other  tender  succulent-stemmed  plants,  when  planted  out  during  summer, 
to  prevent  their  stems  from  rotting  off  between  wind  and  water.  All  newly- 
planted  plants  that  are  in  danger  of  having  their  roots  disturbed  by  the 
wind,  require  to  be  tied  to  stakes,  or  otherwise  securely  fixed ;  the  difierent 
modes  of  doing  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  best  description 
of  stake  is  that  which,  while  it  keeps  the  roots  of  the  plant  perfectly  firm 
and  secure,  allows  the  top  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  supposing  the 
latter  to  be  flexible,  to  be  put  in  gentle  motion  by  the  wind. 

736.  Taking  up  previously  to  planting. — It  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  the  fiwd  of  plants  is  taken  up  by  the  delicate  extremities  or  spon- 
gioles  of  their  fibres,  which  the  slightest  tear  or  bnuse  will  destroy ;  that 
these  mouths  will  only  act  when  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed  is  in  a 
moist  state,  and  that  they  are  easily  rendered  useless  to  the  plant  by  being 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  exposed  to  dry  air.  Hence,  in  taking  up  trees, 
and,  particularly  those  of  small  size,  such  as  are  grown  for  sale  in  the  nur- 
series, the  roots  should  be  separated  from  the  soil  with  the  greatest  care,  by 
previously  loosening  it  at  a  distance  from  the  stem,  and  never  forcibly  drawing 
the  roots  out  of  the  soil  till  this  has  been  done,  as  is  too  commonly  practised 
in  nurseries.  It  is  true  we  cannot  expect  to  remove  all  the  fibres  of  a  plant 
of  any  size  uninjured,  but  by  great  care  we  may  save  the  principal  part  of 
them.  For  this  purpose  a  round-pronged  blunt  fork  should  generally  be 
used  for  taking  up  trees  instead  of  a  spade,  and  the  roots,  as  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  the  soil,  should  be  covered  with  a  mat,  or  some  other  protecting  ma- 
terial, to  prevent  them  from  being  dried  by  the  air.  When  a  tree  has 
remained  some  years  in  the  same  situation,  its  main  roots  will  have  pene- 
trated so  deep  into  the  soil,  and  its  lateral  roots  have  extended  so  fiir  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  that  both  will  require  to  be  cut ;  but  this  ought  always 
to  be  done  as  far  from  the  main  stem  of  the  plant  as  possible ;  and  in  propor* 
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iion  to  the  number  of  distant  fibres  cut  o£P  by  this  means^  care  should  be 
taken  of  those  which  are  within  reach,  and  which  may  be  removed  unin^ 
jured.  Whenerer  trees  of  numerous  roots  are  removed,  some  of  them  can 
hardly  fiul  to  be  broken  or  bruised,  and  they  should  be  smoothly  cut  through 
above  the  injured  part,  in  order  that  they  may  be  speedily  healed  over.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  spreading  out  the  roots  to  allow  none  to  cross  one  another ; 
and  if  this  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  other  means,  reooune  must  be  had  to 
amputation.  Cross  roots  do  little  harm  when  young,  but,  as  In  the  case  of 
branches,  they  gall  one  another  as  they  get  huge.  All  young  and  rapidly- 
growing  plants  require  a  larger  proportion  of  fibrous  roots,  compared  with 
their  bulk,  than  large  plants,  and  these  roots  are  also  nearer  to  the  main 
stem ;  and,  hence,  a  young  tree  can  always  be  taken  up  with  a  greater  mass 
of  fibres  than  an  old  one.  When  the  tops  of  plants  are  secured  from  evapo- 
ration, the  roots  may  be  kept  comparatively  dry ;  but  when  the  top  is  fully 
exposed  to  drying  winds,  the  roots  should  be  kept  moist ;  and  in  the  case  of 
newly-transplanted  trees  it  Is  useful  to  sprinkle  water  on  the  tops  to  prevent 
the  bark  from  absorbing  the  returning  sap.  ^Vhere  it  is  not  convenient  to 
supply  water,  the  stems  and  principal  bruiches  may  be  tied  round  with  straw 
ropes,  or  covered  with  moss. 

737.  As  a  mmmary  of  general  rules  far  planting^  it  may  be  stated  that 
early  in  autumn,  when  the  soil  has  not  parted  with  its  summer  heat,  is  the 
best  season  for  trees  and  shrubs,  and  open-air  plants  generally,  with  the 
exception  of  anmials ;  that  roots  should  be  placed  by  art  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  same  position  in  which  they  would  be  by  nature,  that  is,  with  the 
ooUar  at  the  surfiioe,  and  the  points  of  the  roots  and  fibres  more  or  less  under 
it,  and  in  a  descending,  rather  than  in  an  ascending,  direction ;  that  the  hole 
or  pit  in  which  plants  are  placed  should  always  be  made  larger  than  the 
roots  which  it  is  to  contain ;  and  in  the  case  of  laige  plants  convex  at  bottom 
and  not  concave,  that  the  plant  being  placed  on  the  centre  of  this  convexity, 
and  the  roots  spread  out  in  every  direction,  the  soil,  finely  pulverised,  ought 
to  be  gently  thrown  over  them,  either  by  dropping  it  perpendicularly,  or 
throwing  it  in  a  direction  from  the  centre  to  the  dreumference ;  that  the 
plant  should  not  be  pulled  from  side  to  side  or  up  and  down,  in  order  to 
settle  the  earth  about  the  roots,  as  was  formerly  practised  with  that  view, 
but  the  efiect  of  which  was  to  break,  bnuse,  or  double  the  fibres;  and, 
finally,  that  the  soil  should  be  settled  about  the  roots  by  one  thorough 
watering  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  that  this  v^tering,  in  the  case  of  de- 
ciduous trees,  at  least,  need  not  in  general  be  repeated. 

§  II.  Potting  and  Repotting  or  Shifting. 

738.  To  pot  a  plant  is  to  sow  or  plant  it  in  a  pot,  box,  or  tub ;  and  to  re- 
pot or  shift  it,  is  to  turn  it  out  of  one  pot  or  box,  and  replace  it  in  the  same 
or  in  another,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  soil.  The  mass  of  soil  and  roots 
which  is  to  be  shifted  is  termed  a  ball.  If  the  object  is  to  add  fresh  soil, 
without  usLDg  a  larger  pot,  then  a  proportionate  quantity  must  be  removed 
from  the  ball  or  mass  containing  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  be  repotted ;  but 
if  the  object  be  to  add  fresh  soil  without  disturbing  the  roots,  the  mass  or 
ball  of  soil  and  roots  is  simply  placed  in  a  pot  a  size  laiger  than  that  from 
which  it  was  taken,  and  the  vacant  space  between  the  ball  and  the  pot  filled 
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Up  with  BoiL  If  the  object  Bhould  be  to  grow  the  plant  in  a  smaller  pot  than 
that  in  which  it  was  before,  then  the  ball  mnat  be  considerably  reduced,  so 
as  to  be  somewhat  snudler  than  the  pot  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  in  order 
to  allow  room  for  some  finesh  soil.  The  implements,  utensils,  &c^  necessary 
for  potting  are :  a  bench  or  table,  either  fixed  or  portable,  and  which  must 
be  perfectly  lerel ;  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes ;  broken  pots,  oyster-shells,  or  other 
materials  for  drainage ;  proper  soils,  a  trowel,  a  small  dibber,  a  ^ade,  and  a 
watering-pot  and  water. 

789.  The  main  object  of  growing  piante  in  pots  is  to  render  them  portable, 
by  which  a  greater  command  is  obtained  in  the  application  to  them  of  the 
agents  of  growth  and  culture,  and  by  which  they  can  be  transported  at 
pleasure  from  one  place  to  another,  whether  for  purposes  of  use  or  ornament 
A  plant  in  a  pot  may  be  kept  dry  or  moist,  placed  in  heat  or  in  cold,  in  the 
shade  or  in  the  sun,  in  the  open  garden,  the  plant-house,  or  in  the  liTiDg 
room,  at  pleasure.  By  limiting  the  size  of  the  pot  or  box,  and  the  quantity 
of  soil  in  it,  the  plants  can  be  grown  of  much  smaller  size  than  when  they 
ore  planted  in  the  free  soil ;  and  hence  the  great  number  of  exotic  trees  and 
shrubs  which  can  be  maintained  within  a  very  limited  space  in  plant-stmo- 
tures.  In  consequence  of  the  roots  of  each  plant  being  confined  to  its  own 
pot,  the  weakest-growing  sorts  can  be  grown  side  by  side  by  the  strougest, 
vdthout  injury  to  either.  Were  there  no  means  of  growing  hothouse  and 
greenhouse  plants  but  by  planting  them  in  beds  or  borders  under  glass,  a 
very  few  plants  would  soon  fill  the  largest  house,  and  though  they  might  be 
pruned  both  at  top  and  at  root  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  yet  this  could 
never  be  done  so  effectually  as  by  placing  each  plant  in  a  separate  pot  or 
box,  by  which  its  growth  is  on  the  one  hand  limited  by  the  quantity  of  soil 
in  the  pot,  and  on  the  other  not  checked  or  sufibcated  by  the  interference  of 
the  roots  of  any  other  plants  which  may  adjoin  it.  There  are  various  other 
advantages  which  result  from  growing  plants  in  pots,  such  as  stunting  tbe 
entire  plant  by  the  limited  supply  of  nourishment,  and  thus  causing  it  to 
produce  flowers  at  an  earlier  age,  and  when  of  a  smaller  sLze,  than  it  would 
do  in  the  firee  soil ;  enabling  us  to  transfer  plants  in  pots  to  the  free  soil  at 
any  season,  and  without  interrupting  their  growth ;  to  pack  and  send  them 
to  a  distance,  without  injury  to  their  roots ;  to  grow  them  in  particular 
kinds  of  soil,  to  subject  them  to  experiments,  and  in  the  case  of  seedlings 
grown  in  pots  either  singly  or  in  quantities,  to  transplant  them  with  the 
whole  of  their  fibres  and  spongioles. 

740.  7%e  disadfxintagee  of  growing  pianU  in  poU  are :  the  constant  attend- 
ance which  is  requisite  to  preserve  the  soil  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture 
and  temperature,  and  to  remove  the  plant  from  one  pot  to  another  when 
additional  space  for  the  roots  becomes  requisite,  or  when  the  soil  contained 
in  the  pot  becomes  impoverished.  We  have  seen  (256  to  267,  and  again  in 
421)  in  what  manner  plants  in  pots,  the  sides  of  which  are  exposed  to  the 
air,  are  deprived  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  of  the  former  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  soil  of  the  pot  considerably  lower  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  placed ;  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  how  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  impoverished.  The  loss  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  to  be  counteracted  by  plunging  the  pot  in  soil  or  other  earthy 
matter,  or  by  encasing  it  in  any  non-conducting  material,  or  placing  one  pot 
within  another,  and  filling  the  interstices  with  moist  moss  or  any  other 
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material  which  will  retain  moisture,  fig.  259.  The  exhaastion  of  the 
mil  is  remedied  hy  re^potting,  or  in  some  cases  hy  the  application  of 
manure ;  either  solid  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  soil, 
in  the  pots,  or  in  a  liquid  state  poured  on  the  soil, 
or  contained  in  a  saucer  in  which  the  pot  is  placed. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  resources,  plimts  in 
pots,  excepting  those  naturally  of  small  size,  never 
grow  so  luxuriantly  as  those  in  the  free  soil,  and 
therefore  this  mode  of  growing  plants  is  adopted  for 
convenience,  or  to  make  up  for  defects  in  climate, 
or  want  of  space  in  plant-tructures,  and  not  in 
general  to  hring  plants  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 

Pig.  259.  One  pot  piaeed  within  f^^j^n 
another,  /or   the  purpose    qf  ^^^^' 

retaining  theeirii  inthe  inner     741.  Potttnff, — Plants  are  either  sown  m  pots, 
potina  wwiti  state.  planted  in  them  when  newly  originated  from  seeds, 

cuttings,  or  other  modes  of  propagation ;  or  removed  to  them  from  the  free  soil 
when  of  considerahle  size.  When  a  rooted  plant  placed  in  a  pot  has  begun  to 
grow,  its  fibres  extending  in  eveiy  direction,  soon  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
where,  being  checked,  they  are  compelled  to  follow  its  sides,  till,  after  a  short 
time,  they  form  a  net-work  between  the  pot  and  the  earth  which  it  contains ; 
80  finnly  enveloping  the  latter,  that  when  turned  out,  it  remains  entire  as  one 
solid  body,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  ball.  As  the  roots  in  young  plants 
are  commonly  few,  and  proceed  in  direct  lines  from  the  stem  of  the  plant  to 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  it  happens  when  the  ball  is  lai^,  and  the  plant  of  rapid 
growth,  that  the  interior  of  the  ball  contains  few  roots,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  soil  there  is,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  to  the  plants.  To  prevent  this 
£rom  being  the  case,  plants  when  first  potted  are  planted  in  pots  of  the  smallest 
size,  by  which  the  full  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  first  pot  is  certain 
of  being  obtained ;  while  there  is  no  danger  of  this  being  the  case  when  the 
plant  is  shifted  into  larger  pots,  because  each  time  that  this  is  done  there  is 
only  a  thin  stratum  of  soil  introduced  between  the  ball  and  the  pot.  An- 
other reason  why  plants  are  first  potted  in  the  smallest- sized  pots  in  which 
they  can  be  planted,  is,  that  the  drainage  is  more  perfect,  and  that  the  soil 
18  more  readily  penetrated  hy  heat,  whether  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the 
material  in  which  it  may  be  plunged.  When  a  large  mass  of  rich,  soft', 
finely-sifted  soil  is  brought  together  and  compressed,  as  it  always  is  in  a 
pot,  it  parts  with  water  so  slowly  as  to  become  sodden  for  want  of  air ;  and 
in  that  case  it  rots  the  spongioles  of  the  fibres,  and  even  the  fibres  them- 
selves. A  small  portion  of  soil,  on  the  other  liand,  retains  less  moisture,  is 
readily  pierced  by  the  roots,  and  kept  comparatively  open  by  them ;  and 
hence  the  fibres  and  their  spongioles  arc  uninjured.  If,  instead  of  rich,  soft, 
soil,  readily  compressed,  a  comparatively  poor,  sandy  soil  were  used,  the 
smallest  plants  might  be  planted  in  the  largest  pots,  without  any  danger 
of  rotting  the  roots;  though  with  great  want  of  economy  in  regard  to  soil, 
space,  and  future  management.  By  beginning  with  small-sized  pots, 
and  shifting  into  others,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  the  full  benefit  of  all 
the  soil  put  in  the  pot  will  have  been  obtained,  and  the  plant  stimulated  by 
eveiy  fresh  addition  to  its  roots,  to  increase  its  leaves  and  shoots. 

742.  The  same  soil  which  is  mitable  f&r  the  open  garden  is  not  always 
suitable  for  using  in  pots, — Eveiy  gardener  must  have  observed  that  soil 
that  will  remain  sufficiently  open  for  the  roots  of  plants  in  the  quarters  of 
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a  kitchen -garden,  or  even  when  placed  in  a  hotbed,  becomes  too  compact 
when  used  m  pots,  even  though  it  receives  as  much  watering  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  The  fsict  is  thus  exphuned  by  a  correspondent : — ^When 
the  nature  of  the  soil  is  such  as  that  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  is  greater 
than  that  which  is  formed  between  the  soil  and  sides  of  the  pot,  it  loses  hold 
of  the  latter,  and  becomes  concentrated  by  every  withdrawal  of  moisture, 
leaving  an  almost  dear  cavity  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  this 
cavity  being  readily  filled  with  water,  the  soil  is  prevented  from  expanding 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  force  that  would  be  necessary  to  displsoe 
the  water.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fibres  of  the  plant  tend  to  bind  it 
together,  and  it  ultimately  becomes  so  much  solidified  that  it  either  refiiaes 
to  take  in  sufficient  moisture ;  or,  if  it  does,  it  retains  it  so  as  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  a  fresh  supply ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  water  so  retained 
becomes  impure,  and  consequently  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plant 
A  similar  quantity  of  soil  in  the  quarter  from  which  the  above  soil  is 
supposed  to  be  taken  will  be  found  in  a  very  different  state  ;  for  there  it  is 
kept  from  contracting  on  any  central  portion  by  its  cohesbn  vnth  the  soil  in 
the  circumference.  Hence  the  necessity  of  using  such  soil  for  plants  in 
pots  as  is  not  too  cohesive ;  or  at  all  events  weakening  its  cohesive  power 
by  mixture  with  sand,  peat,  turf,  or  other  substances  that  may  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  congenial  nourishment  to 
the  plants.  And  as  glased  pots  afford  less  hold' for  the  soil  than  those  with 
a  rougher  surfiuse,  it  is  probable  they  are  on  that  account  objectionable 

743.  Bottom  Drainage. — Whether  plants  are  put  in  small  or  large  pots, 
the  first  point  which  requires  to  be  attended  to  is  to  cover  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  with  some  description  of  material  which  will  readily  allow 
of  the  escape  of  water,  and  if  possible  prevent  the  entrance  of  earth-worms, 
(296).  The  article  commonly  used  is  fragments  of  broken  pots,  which 
being  always,  excepting  in  the  case  of  pot-bottoms,  portions  of  a  curved 
surfeoe,  never  can  cover  the  hole  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
water.  One  crock,  somewhat  larger  than  the  hole,  is  placed  over  it,  and  over 
that  is  placed  a  layer  of  smaller  pieces,  in  depth  more  or  less  according  to  the 
sise  of  the  pot  and  the  degree  of  drainage  wanted ;  and  to  prevent  the  soil 
which  is  to  be  placed  above  from  being  washed  down  into  this  drainage,  it  is 
commonly  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrous  or  turfy  matter  obtained  from 
turfy  soil,  or  with  live  moss.  In  the  case  of  small  plants  requiring  nothing  more 
than  ordinary  care,  a  single  crock,  or  in  large  pots  a  single  oyster-shell,  placed 
over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  g(ftierally  found  sufficient;  but  in 
very  delicate  plants,  a  fourth,  a  third,  or  even  half  the  pot  is  filled  with 
drainage.  This,  as  we  have  seen  (584),  is  more  particolazly  the  case  in 
planting  cuttings  in  pots. 

744.  The  mode  ofwwing  or  planting  in  a  po(  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it.  A 
small  dibber,  fig.  16  n,  in  p.  131,  is  commonly  used  for  planting  seedlings  ot 
the  smallest  size ;  the  pot  being  previously  drained,  and  fiUed  full  of  soil 
gently  pressed  dovm.  In  planting  larger  seedlings,  or  rooted  cuttings,  the  pot 
is  drained,  filled  one-third  or  one-half  with  soil,  raised  a  little  in  the  middle, 
and  while  the  plant  is  placed  on  this  soil  and  held  upright  with  one  hand,  the 
fibres  are  spread  over  the  somewhat  conical  surfiioe  of  the  soil  with  the  other ; 
and  afterwards  the  same  hand  is  employed  in  taking  up  soil  with  a  trowel  and 
filling  it  in  over  the  roots,  shaking  up  the  latter  a  little,  till  the  pot  is  fiill. 
The  pot  is  now  taken  up  with  both  hands,  and  setdown  mth  ajar  once  or  twice 
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«n  the  potting  bench,  so  as  to  consolidate  the  soil  in  the  pot.  A  little  soil  is 
next  added  or  taken  off,  so  as  to  leaye  the  pot  filled  to  the  rim ;  and  a  little 
water  is  then  given,  unless  the  soil  is  considered  already  soffidenily  moist  for 
the  state  of  the  plants.  The  potted  pknts,  if  in  leid^  are  pkoed  in  a  still 
atmosphere,  with  or  without  heat  and  shade,  as  may  be  deemed  neoessaiy* 
If  they  are  without  leaves  veiy  little  extra  care  is  necessary,  &rther  than 
setting  the  pots  on  a  level  suifisuie,  that  the  plants  may  grow  erect  and  that 
the  pots  may  retain  water ;  the  suifiice  beixig  composed  of  materials  which 
will  not  admit  of  worms  rising  through  it,  and  ascending  the  pots  through 
the  holes  in  their  bottoms,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do.  When  pots  are 
plunged  in  the  finee  soil,  ihey  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  be  penetrsAed  by 
worms  as  when  they  stand  on  its  suifiioe. 

746.  In  tronspianting  Jrom  the  Jree  sail  into  a  pot  or  box,  the  plant,  if  in 
leaf,  is  commonly  taken  up  with  a  ball  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  pot ;  and 
to  fit  such  plants  for  removal,  their  main  roots  are  frequently  cut  by  the 
spade,  a  week  or  two  before  taking  up,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
stem,  80  as  that  the  wounded  parts  may  be  within  the  limits  of  the  ball. 
This  lessens  the  check  to  v^tation  which  would  otherwise  be  given  by 
taking  up  the  plant,  and  may  be  usefully  applied  in  the  case  of  many 
plants  which  are  removed  from  the  open  border  to  the  green-house  late  in 
antnnm. 

746.  Care  of  newly  potted  or  lifted  plants. — ^As  the  absorption  of  moisture 
by  the  spongioles  is  necessarily  checked  by  the  disturbance  of  the  roots, 
occasioned  by  taking  up  the  plants  and  replanting  them,  so  must  also  be  the 
perspiratiou  of  the  leaves  by  the  diminished  supply  of  moisture.  To  lessen 
this  penpiiation,  therefore,  where  there  is  danger  of  it  proving  injurious,  the 
plants  must  be  placed  in  a  still  humid  atmosphere,  by  watering  the  8urfiu» 
on  which  the  pots  are  set^  and  then  covering  them  with  mats,  or  by  placing 
them  in  a  dose  frame,  and  if  necessaiy,  shading  them  from  the  sun,  and  sup- 
plying extra  heat.  The  more  delicate  ldnd|9  may  be  placed  for  a  short  time 
on  a  hot-bed,  but  the  hardier  plants  will  succeed  very  well  if  merely  sheltered 
by  being  hooped  over  and  shaded  by  any  slight  covering  for  a  day  or  two, 
taking  care  to  remove  it  at  night,  and  during  still,  cloudy  weather  ;  while 
the  hardiest  merely  require  the  shade  of  a  hedge  or  a  wall.  The  most 
difficult  plants  to  manage,  after  being  potted,  are  large  herbaceous  plants,  or 
laige-leaved  free-growing  greenhouse  plants,  which  have  been  grown  during 
summer  in  the  open  garden,  such  as  stocks,  dahlias,  brugm^nsias,  &c. 
These  are  very  apt  to  lose  thek  leaves  after  being  taken  up  and  potted, 
whether  kept  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  frame  or  pit.  The  only  mode  of 
averting  this  evil  is  to  begin  early  in  the  autumn  to  check  their  growth,  by 
cutting  off  all  their  main  roots  at  a  short  distance  from  the  stem,  and  repeat- 
ing the  operation  once  or  twice  before  taking  up ;  by  these  means  the 
growth  will  be  checked,  and  they  will  produce  no  more  leaves  before  being 
taken  up  than  they  are  able  to  support  after  being  potted. 

747.  Shifting  or  Re^tting, — In  re-potting  in  the  same  pot,  tb^  ball  or 
mass  of  soil  and  roots  being  turned  out  of  the  pot,  the  soU  is  shaken  away 
from  the  roots  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  the  greater  part  of  the  roots  more  or 
less  cut  in,  but  leaving  a  few  with  their  fibres  and  spongioles,  to  support  the 
plant  till  it  produces  new  fibres,  and  the  pot  being  properly  drained,  the 
plant  is  potted  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  planted  in  the  free 
«nl ;  care  being  taken  that  the  soil  is  properly  introduced  and  settled  among 
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all  the  voots.  In  shifting  from  a  small  pot  into  a  laiger  one,  the  laiger  pot 
being  drained  and  prepared,  the  ball  is  tamed  out  of  the  smaller  pot  by 
taming  it  upside  down,  and  while  holding  it  in  that  position,  with  the  ball 
resting  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  with  the  stem  of  the  plant  between  two 
of  the  fingers,  striking  it  gentl/  against  the  edge  of  the  potting  bendi,  ao  as 
to  cause  the  ball  to  separate  ftom  the  pot.  The  ball  being  now  in  the  left  hand, 
and  tamed  upside  down,  remove  the  drainage  from  it  with  the  right,  then 
reverse  it,  and  place  it  in  the  laiger  pot,  filling  in  the  vacant  space  all  romid 
with  fresh  soil,  gently  compreaaing  it  by  working  it  in  with  the  trowel  or  a 
wooden  spatula.  In  shifting  from  a  large  pot  to  a  smaller,  the  ball  being  taken 
out  of  the  lavge  pot  must  either  be  reduced  equally  on  eveiy  side  and  on  the 
bottom,  by  paring  off  a  portion  of  the  roots  and  soil,  induding  of  coiuse 
almost  all  the  spongioles^  or  the  soil  must  be  shaken  off  ftom  the  roota 
entirely,  the  roota  cut  in,  and  the  plants  inserted  in  the  smaller  pot  among 
fresh  soil.  In  shifting  plants  from  one  pot  to  another,  care  should  in  general 
be  taken  not  to  place  the  collar  of  the  stem  deeper  in  the  new  pot  than  it  was 
before  in  the  old  one,  excepting  in  the  case  of  plants  which  root  readily  fiom 
the  stem,  such  as  balsams  and  a  few  others ;  but  in  general,  in  pots  as  in  the 
open  ground,  the  stem  should  rise  from  a  gentle  eminence,  and  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  upper  roots,  where  they  depart  from  the  stem,  be  seen  above  the 
soil.  By  this  means  the  descent  of  the  sap  to  the  roots  is  not  checked  by  the 
preasuie  of  the  soil  on  tlie  collar,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  roots  become 
much  stronger,  and  covered  with  a  thicker  bark. 

748.  Setuons  and  times  for  potHng  and  shifting, ^^maH  plants  may  be 
potted  at  any  growing  season;  bot  the  most  favourable  are  spring  and 
autumn,  and  the  least  so  mid- winter,  even  under  glass,  owing  to  the  abaenoe 
of  light.  Shifting  also  may  be  performed  in  any  season ;  but  the  most  suit- 
able fi>r  established  plants  ia  just  before  they  commence  their  annual  growth ; 
while  young  rapidly-growing  plants  may  be  shifted  from  time  to  time  as 
long  as  they  continue  growing.  Slow-growing  woody  plants  are  seldom 
shifted  oftinier  than  once  a  year,  unless  it  is  desired  to  accelerate  their 
growth ;  but  npid-growing  plants,  such  as  pelargoniums,  and  such  annuals 
as  the  balsam,  cockscomb,  &c.,  are  shifted  many  times  in  a  single  season, 
beginning,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  balsam,  with  a  pot  of  the 
smallest  sijee,  such  as  No.  II,  which  is  1^  inches  in  diameter  (420),  and 
gradually  increanng  the  sise  as  the  plant  advances  in  growth,  till  from  being 
2  inches  high  in  a  pot  of  the  same  height  in  April,  it  is  3  feet  or  4  feet  high 
in  a  pot  1  foot  in  diameter  in  June  or  July.  By  heat  and  frequent  shifting 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  pelargoniums  are  grown  so  as  to  fi>rm  bushes  3  feet  or 
more  in  diameter  in  pots  of  not  more  than  8  inches  or  10  inches  across.  Pine- 
apples are  grown  to  a  large  sijse  in  comparatively  small  pots,  but  the  soil 
employed  is  rich  and  frequently  supplied  with  liquid  manure. 

749.  The  moet  digleuU  plants  to  manage  in  pats  are  the  hair-iooted 
kinds, such  as  all  the  Eric^aa,  and  many  Cape  and  Australian  shrubs,  requir- 
ing sandy  peat  soil,  which  must  be  well  drained,  and  kept  uniformly 
moderately  moist,  but  never  eithef  soaked  with  water,  or  very  dry.  The 
drainage  must  be  so  perfect  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  water  stagnating  in 
the  soil ;  and  while  the  nature  of  this  soil,  sand  and  peat,  readily  permits  the 
water  to  pass  tlurough  it  to  the  dnunage  below,  the  porous  ^des  of  the  pot 
incessantly  carry  off  moisture  by  evaporation,  and  the  more  so  as  heaths 
sequife  to  be  kept  in  a  rather  dry  atmosphere.    The  roots  of  heaths^  and 
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indeed  all  hair-like  roots,  are  as  readily  destroyed  by  over-diyneeB  as  by 
moistare,  and  hence  the  continual  risk  of  danger  to  this  description  of  plants 
when  grown  in  pots.  To  guard  against  the  extremes  of  dryness  and  mois- 
ture, the  pots  when  small  are  sometimes  plunged  in  sand  or  moss,  or  placed 
in  double  pots ;  or  when  the  plants  are  large,  shifiked  into  wooden  boxes  (423), 
which  not  being  great  conductors  both  of  heat  and  moisture,  are  more 
oongenialto  the  roots  of  all  plants.  To  guard  agamst  excess  of  moisture  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  it  on  the  other,  two  reiy  ingenious  and  use* 
Ibl  practices  hare  been  introduced  into  the  culture  of  heaths  and  heath-like 
plants  in  pots,  by  Mr.  M^Nab.  The  first  is,  always  to  keep  the  collar  of 
the  stem  of  the  plant  a  few  lines  above  the  genenl  suifisuse  of  the  pots,  in. 
consequence  of  which  it  is  always  diy ,  and  not  liable  to  be  chilled  by  evapo- 
ration, or  rotted  off  by  the  stagnation  of  moisture ;  and  the  second  consists 
m  mixing  with  the  soil  firagments  of  any  coarBO,  porous  stone,  firom  one  inch 
to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  such  as  freestone,  which  retaining  more 
moisture  than  the  soil,  gives  it  out  to  the  latter  when  it  becomes  too  dry ; 
and  thus  a  temporary  neglect  of  watering  is  not  attended  with  the  sudden 
deetmction  of  the  plant,  which  without  these  reservoirs  of  moisture  it  often 
is.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  evaporation  from  the  sides  of  pots,  and  of 
sodden  changes  of  atmospheric  temperature,  the  French  gardeners  very 
generally  employ  wooden  boxes,  even  for  small  plants.  Glazed  pots  have 
also  been  proposed  to  be  employed  in  this  country,  as  in  China,  by  Mr. 
Forsyth  (Oard.  Chron.,  1841,  p.  499);  but  they  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently tried  to  admit  of  our  generally  recommending  them.  Mr.  Knight 
is  of  opinion  that,  though  some  plants  are  injured  by  having  the  sides  of 
their  pots  fully  exposed  to  the  air,  yet  that  the  taste  and  flavour  of  the 
peach  and  nectarine,  and  still  more  of  the  strawbeny,  are  greatly  improved 
by  it,  as  well  as  the  period  of  the  maturity  of  their  fruit  accelerated.  (Hart^ 
Trans.  viL,  p.  268.) 

750.  Growing  hardy  plants  in  pots^  and  eq>ecially  the  more  rare  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  purpose  of  transport,  and  to  insure  success  when 
they  acre  finally  planted  out,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  purposes  to  which  the 
potting  of  plants  can  be  applied.  We  have  already  (722)  recommended  all 
the  more  valuable  evergreens,  and  especially  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe, 
only  to  be  purchased  in  pots ;  and  the  same  observations  will  apply  to  such 
deddoouB  trees  and  shrubs  as  make  few  fibrous  roots,  such  as  the  Magndlia, 
and  to  most  rare  and  valuable  herbaceous  plants.  The  care  requisite  to  be 
taken  in  transplanting  into  the  open  ground  plants  which  have  been  some 
years  in  pots,  has  also  been  enlarged  on  (734).  Either  the  fibrous  roots  of 
plants  which  have  for  some  time  been  grown  in  pots  should  be  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  or,  if  they  are  too  brittle  for  that  purpose,  a  portion  of  them 
should  be  left  as  they  are  to  absorb  nourishment,  and  a  portion  shortened  or 
pruned,  in  order  to  produce  new  fibres  to  become  roots,  branching  out  in 
every  direction.  When  this  is  neglected,  more  especially  with  trees  or 
shrubs  which  produce  chiefly  surfiBu»-roots,  such  as  the  pine  and  fir  tribe, 
or  which  produce  few  roots,  such  as  the  Magndlia,  they  will  often,  after 
being  tranqiknted  into  the  free  soil,  remain  in  a  stunted  state  for  many 
years. 

§  III.   Pruning, 

751.  Pruning  connsts  in  depriving  a  plant  of  a  portion  of  its  branches, 
buds,  leaves^  b«^  or  roots,  in  order  to  produce  particular  efiects  on  the 

a2 
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part  of  the  plant  which  remaiiiB.  The  difierent  kinds  of  pinning  may  be 
included  under  knife-pruning,  which  is  applied  to  small  branches ;  lopping, 
which  is  applied  to  large  branches ;  clipping,  which  is  applied  to  small 
shoots  in  masses;  and  disbudding,  disleafing,  and  disbarking,  which  are 
applied  to  buds,  leaves,  and  bark.  Girdling  and  felling  may  also  be  included 
in  this  section.  The  instruments  necessary  for  these  operations  are  chiefly 
the  pruning-knife,  the  bill,  the  saw,  the  cutting-sheazs,  and  the  clipping- 
shears  ;  but  there  are  some  other  instruments,  such  as  the  pruning-chisel, 
the  averruncator,  the  girdling  machine,  &c.,  which  are  occasionally  used  for 
peculiar  purposes  (see  figs.  40  to  60,  in  pages  1S7  to  142). 

752.  The  specific  principies  on  which  pruning  is  Jbunded^  and  its  gmeral 
^ffeciSy  are  these : — The  nutriment  of  plants  is  absorbed  from  the  soil  by  thdr 
roots,  and  formed  into  leaves,  branches,  flowers,  and  fruit,  by  their  buds ;  by 
operating  on  the  buds  and  roots,  therefore,  we  can  regulate  what  b  produced 
by  them.  If  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  plant  contain  a  hundred  buda,  by 
removing  half  of  these  the  shoots  or  fruits  produced  by  the  remainder  will  be 
supplied  with  double  their  former  supply  of  nourishment ;  and  if  all  the  buds 
be  removed  but  one,  the  whole  of  the  s^  sent  up  by  the  roots  will  be  modi- 
fied by  that  single  bud,  provided  care  be  taken  to  remove  other  buds  as 
they  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  whole  of  the  buds  of  a  tree  are 
so  abundantly  supplied  with  sap  from  the  roots  as  to  produce  chiefly  leaves 
or  shoots  without  blossoms,  then  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  roots  the 
supply  of  sap  b  lessened,  a  moderate  degree  of  vigour  b  produced,  and 
instead  of  barren  shoots,  blossom-buds  appear.  By  these  means  the  growth 
of  plants  b  controlled  by  pmning.  Pruning  has  not  the  power  to  increase 
the  vigour  of  an  entire  plant,  because  it  cannot  increase  the  quantity  of  food 
taken  up  by  the  roots ;  but  it  can  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  entire  tree  by 
cutting  off  part  of  the  roots,  or  it  can  increase  the  vigour  of  particular  parts  of 
the  tree,  by  amputating  the  branches,  or  taking  off  the  buds  at  other  parts. 
Pruning  can  prevent  trees  from  producing  flowers,  and  hence  increase  their 
general  vigour  and  longevity.  It  can  modify  the  general  form  of  trees  as 
well  as  increase  particular  parts  of  them,  and  it  can  add  to  the  vigour  of 
stunted  or  diseased  trees  by  concentrating  their  sap,  or  directing  it  to  a  few 
buds  instead  of  a  great  many.  One  of  the  most  useful  effects  of  pruning  b 
to  cause  the  development  of  .dormant  or  adventitious  buds,  which  b  effected 
by  amputating  the  shoot,  branch,  or  stem,  dose  above  any  point  where  visible 
buds  are  usually  situated,  though  they  may  now  be  wanting  there. 

753.  In  firest'trees  pruning  b  of  the  greatest  use  in  modifying  the 
quantity  of  timber  produced.  Thus  by  commencing  when  the  tree  b 
quite  young,  and  shortening  the  side  branches  and  encouraging  the  leading 
shoot,  the  whole  of  the  timber  produced  b  thrown  into  a  main  stem; 
whereas  had  no  pruning  been  employed,  great  part  of  the  wood  might  have 
been  distributed  in  branches  of  little  use,  excepting  as  fuel.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  crooked  timber  be  desired,  pruning  by  destroying  the  leading 
shoot,  and  encouraging  those  that  have  a  suitable  direction,  tends  to  attain 
the  end  in  view ;  and  by  the  aid  of  training  thb  end  can  be  completely 
effected.  Trees  which  aro  stunted  in  their  growth  from  being  hide-bound 
(a  disease  which  b  brought  on  by  the  sudden  exposuro  of  trees  to  the 
weather  after  they  have  been  drawn  up  by  shelter,  and  in  the  case  of 
young  trees  by  being  planted  of  too  huge  a  size  in  proportion  to  their  roots), 
may  in  general  be  made  to  shoot  vigorously  by  being  cat  down  or  headed-hu 
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On  the  other  hand,  trees  which  are  in  particular  situations,  where  it  is 
feared  the/  will  grow  too  large,  may  be  arrested  in  their  growth,  or  stunted 
by  amputating  the  laiger  roots. 

754^  Fw  amamerUal  trees  pruning  is  chiefly  employed  to  remove 
diseased  branches,  because  much  of  the  effect  of  these  trees  depends  on  the 
devebpment  of  their  natural  form  and  character,  which  pruning  with  a  view 
to  timber  has  in  general  a  tendency  to  counteract ;  but  for  all  ornamental 
trees,  grown  chiefly  for  their  flowers  or  fruit,  pruning  can  be  as  usefully 
applied  as  in  the  ease  of  fruit-trees ;  and  where  ornamental  hedges  and 
other  verdant  architectural  structures  are  to  be  grown,  pruning  by  the  bill 
or  the  shears  is  essential. 

765.  Far  ornamental  ehrvhs  pruning  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  since 
many  of  them  are  grown  for  their  flowers,  which  are  produced  much 
stronger  and  of  brighter  colours  when  the  shoots  are  thinned  out,  or  shortened, 
or  both ;  and  when  the  plants  are  prevented  from  exhausting  themselves  by 
the  removal  of  decaying  blossoms,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  maturing  their 
seeds.  Every  one  knows  the  value  of  pruning  to  tlie  rose,  and  to  all  shruba 
with  double  blossoms,  and  shrubs  with  large  blossoms,  such  as  the  Magndiia 
or  the  passion-flower. 

756.  Fruit-trees  and  shrubs  are  above  all  other  plants  benefited  by 
pruning,  which  is  indeed  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  their  culture. 
The  most  general  object  of  pruning  ib  to  create  an  abundant  supply  of  sap 
during  summer  by  the  production  of  leaf-shoots,  by  which  the  general 
strength  of  the  tree  is  augmented,  and  to  limit  the  distribution  of  this  sap 
when  it  ascends  from  the  roots  in  the  following  spring,  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  buds.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  shoota 
or  fruits  produced  by  these  buds ;  and  if  this  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obtain  also  the  greatest  advantages  from  light  and  air,  the  pruning  will 
have  answered  its  purpose.  If  a  fruit-tree  were  not  deprived  every  year 
of  a  part  of  the  vrood  or  the  buds  which  it  produces,  its  shoots  and  fruits 
would  gradually  diminish  in  size,  and  though  the  fruit  would  be  more 
numerous  it  would  be  deficient  in  succulence  and  flavour,  as  we  find  to  be 
the  case  in  old  neglected  orchard  trees.  The  application  of  pruning 
to  fruit-trees  difiers  so  much  according  to  the  species  of  tree  that  the  subject 
can  only  be  properly  treated  by  taking  each  dass  separately.  Thus  kernel 
fruits  which  are  produced  on  wood  of  two  or  more  years'  growth,  require  to 
be  pruned  in  a  different  manner  from  such  fruits  as  the  peach,  which  is 
produced  from  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year ;  or  the  grape,  which  is  pro- 
duced from  the  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The  production  of  blossoms,  or 
the  enlargement  of  fruits  and  the  acceleration  of  their  maturity  by  ringing, 
is  a  species  of  pruning  peculiarly  applicable  to  fruit-trees. 

767.  To  herbaceous  plants  pruning  is  applicable,  not  only  when  they  are 
being  transplanted,  when  both  roots  and  top  are  frequently  cut  in,  but  also  to 
fruit-bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  melon  tribe,  the  tomato,  &c.  Pruning  is 
even  useful  to  the  cabbage  tribe  when  it  is  wished  that,  after  the  head  is  cut 
off,  the  stem  should  throw  out  sprouts,  which  is  found  to  be  accelerated 
by  splitting  it  down  an  inch  or  two.  The  topping  of  beans,  and  the  picking 
off  of  potato  blossoms,  are  operations  belonging  to  pruning ;  as  are  the  cutting 
off  of  withered  flowers  for  Uie  sake  of  neatness,  or  to  prevent  the  production 
of  seed,  and  even  the  mowing  of  grass  lawns.  Having  noticed  the  uses  of 
pruning  in  cultnrey  we  shall  next  shortly  describe  the  different  kinds  in  use  in 
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Britiflh  gardens  and  plantations.  These  may  be  included  under  dose-pmniog, 
ahortening-in,  fore-shortening,  spurring-in,  heading-in,  lopping,  snag- 
lopping,  lopping-in,  stopping,  pinching  out,  disharking,  disbudding,  disleaf- 
ing,  slitting,  bruising  or  tearing,  root  pruning,  girdling,  and  felling. 

768.  Clo9e  prufdng  consists  in  cutting  o£P  shoots  dose  to  the  branch  or  stem 
from  whence  thej  spring,  leaving  as  small  a  section  as  possible  in  order  that 
it  maybe  speedily  healed  over.  In  performing  the  operation  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  wounded  section  no  laiger  than  the  base  of  the  shoot,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  healed  over  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  it  no  smaller,  because  this  would  leare  latent  buds  which 
would  be  liable  to  be  developed,  and  thus  occasion  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed a  second  time.  This  mode  of  pruning  is  only  adopted  wheie  the 
object  is  to  produce  stems  or  trunks  dear  of  branches  or  of  any  kind  of  pro- 
tuberance, as  in  the  case  of  standard  trees  in  gardens,  especially  fruit-trees, 
and  in  the  case  of  forest-trees,  grown  for  their  timber.  If  the  branch  cut  off 
is  under  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  wound  will  generally  heal  over  in  two 
seasons,  and  in  this  case  the  timber  sustains  no  practical  injury ;  but  if  it  is 
larger,  it  will  probably  begin  to  decay  in  the  centre,  and  thus  occadon  a 
blemish  in  the  timber.  Mr.  Cree's  mode  of  pruning  forest-trees  grown  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  straight  timber,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
deddedly  the  best,  is  an  application  of  this  mode.  Mr.  Cree  commences  his 
operations  before  the  tree  has  been  taken  from  the  nursery,  and  continues 
them  till  he  has  obtained  a  dear  trunk,  of  such  a  height  as  he  thinks  the 
kind  of  tree  will  produce  of  a  useful  timber  size,  in  the  climate  and  soil 
where  it  is  planted.  He  cuts  off  no  branches  whatever  till  the  tree  haa 
attained  the  height  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet,  with  a  stem  of  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  in  drcumference  at  the  snrfiice  of  the  ground ;  but  during 
the  growth  of  the  tree  to  that  height  he  shortens  in  the  side  branches  when- 
ever they  extend  fiirther  than  between  three  and  four  feet  from  tiie  trunk. 
In  consequence  of  being  thus  shortened,  these  shoots  do  not,  so  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to  renuun  on  the  tree,  attain  a  greater  diameter  at  their  depar- 
ture from  the  trunk  than  about  an  inch.  The  tree  having  attained  its  six- 
teenth, eighteenth,  or  twentieth  year,  its  head  forms  a  narrow  cone,  dothed 
with  branches  from  the  ground  to  the  summit.  Its  pruning  is  now  com- 
menced by  taking  off  one  tier  of  branches  annually,  commencing  with  the 
lowest,  cutting  dose  to  the  stem,  generally  just  before  midsummer,  that  the 
wound  may  be  partially  healed  over  the  same  season,  and  continuing  to  do 
this  annually  till  the  stem  Das  grown  and  been  deared  to  the  required 
height.  While  the  process  of  dearing  the  stem  is  going  on  below,  that  of 
shortening  in  the  side  branches  is  going  on  above,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
narrow  conical  shape,  and  prevent  any  of  the  branches  which  are  to  be  cut 
off  from  attaining  a  greater  diameter  than  an  inch.  The  trunk  being  at  last 
deared  to  the  proper  height,  the  head  over  the  deared  part  is  left  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  and  no  longer  touched  with  the  averruncator.  The  head  now,  by 
degrees,  takes  its  natural  form,  and  continues  growing  in  that  form  till  the 
tree  is  felled.  The  detail  of  this  mode  of  pruning  will  be  found  given  by 
Mr.  Cree  in  the  Gardeners  Magazine  for  1841 ;  and  a  mode  nearly  similar  is 
described  by  Mr.  Main  in  the  volume  of  the  same  work  for  1 832.  We  have  only 
to  repeat  that  we  consider  this  system  as  by  far  the  most  efficient  for  pruning 
forest  trees,  where  the  production  of  timber  in  a  clean  straight  stem  is  the 
object.  The  quantity  of  timber  produced  will  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  case  of 
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a  tree  standiDg  alone,  and  throwing  out  its  branches  uncontrolled  on  every 
side,  because  the  quantity  of  folisge  produced,  and  properly  exposed  to  the 
light,  wiU  not  be  nearly  so  great ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  timber 
produced  will  be  in  a  more  useful  form,  and  besides,  that  Mr.  Cree  s  tree  is 
supposed  to  form  one  of  a  dose  plantation.  When  we  consider  this  last 
circumstance,  it  must,  we  think,  appear  obvious,  that  by  no  other  mode  of 
pruning  could  an  equal  quantity  of  foliage  be  exposed  to  the  light  in  so 
limited  a  space,  and  consequently  so  laige  a  bulk  of  timber  be  produced  in 
that  space. 

769.  Shortening'in  is  the  term  applied  when  side  shoots  are  shortened  at  the 
distance  of  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  from  the  stem,  the  cut  being  always 
made  to  a  bud  (5^).  Exceeding  that  distance  it  is  called  fore-shortening, 
and  ia  chiefly  appUcable  to  timber-trees  in  hedge  rows;  and  under  that 
distance  it  is  called  spurring-in.  We  have  seen  the  use  of  shortening-in,  in 
connexion  with  close  pruning,  in  the  case  of  forest-trees,  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  .  In  the  culture  of  fruit-trees,  it  is  applied  in  connexion  with 
apurring-in,  to  produce  trees  of  conical  forms  with  branches  which,  never 
being  allowed  to  attain  a  timber  size,  axe  prolific  in  fruit-bearing  spurs. 
Whenever  the  branches  exceed  two  inches  in  diameter,  they  are  cut  off 
within  an  inch  of  the  stem,  and  one  of  the  young  shoots  which  are  produced 
there  is  trained  to  take  its  place.    See  §  V.    Training, 

760.  Fore-diartening, — When  the  lateral  branches  of  a  standard  tree  extend 
further  than  is  desirable,  a  portion  of  their  extremities  is  cut  off ;  the  cut 
being  always  made  close  above  a  branch  of  sufficient  thickness  to  form  a 
leader  of  sufficient  strength  to  keep  the  branch  alive  and  healthy,  but  not  so 
strong  as  to  cause  it  to  produce  much  timber,  or  in  any  way  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the 
lateral  branches  of  the  trees  firom  injuriously  shading  the  plants  under  them ; 
and  hence  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  case  of  trees  in  hedge-rows. 

761.  Spurringnn, — The  apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  and  other 
fruit  trees,  or  fruit  shrubs,  produce  what  are  called  spurs,  or  veiy  short 
shoots  or  knobs,  covered  with  blossom-buds,  naturally,  and  the  object  of 
spurring  in  pruning  is  to  produce  these  knobs  artificially.  This  can  only  be 
done  with  lateral  shoots,  to  which  the  sap  is  not  impelled  with  the  same 
vigour  as  to  the  growing  point,  because  the  great  object  in  producing  spun 
is  to  obtain  blossom-buds,  and  these  are  never  produced  on  the  most  vigorous 
shoots.  A  lateral  shoot  of  the  present  year  being  produced  may  be  shortened 
to  two  or  three  visible  buds,  either  in  the  beginning  of  summer  after  that 
shoot  has  grown  a  few  inches  in  length,  or  in  the  following  winter ;  but  the 
former  is  in  general  the  better  season,  because  it  is  not  desirable  to  encourage 
the  production  of  wood  and  consequently  of  sap,  but  rather  to  lessen  their 
production,  so  as  to  produce  stunted  branches,  which  are  in  fact  the  spurs. 
The  second  and  third  years  the  shoots  produced  are  shortened  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  were  the  first,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  leaf- 
buds  left  on  the  lower  ends  of  the  shoots  when  cut  down,  wUl  the  year  after 
become  blossom-buds.  As  by  the  process  of  continually  shortening  the 
shoots,  the  spurs  in  a  few  years  become  inconveniently  laxge,  they  are 
from  time  to  time  cut  out  and  new  spun  formed  by  the  same  process  as  be- 
fore ;  and  finally,  after  a  certain  time,  the  entire  branch  bearing  the  spun 
is  cut  out  close  to  the  main  stem  of  the  tree,  and  renewed,  as  spun  are,  by  a 
young  shoot  produced  from  its  base.     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
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pruning  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  piodaction  of  apun  that  are  prolific  in 
bloflBoms :  that  depends  fiur  more  on  adjusting  the  nonrishment  sopplied  by 
the  root  to  the  demands  of  the  froit-bearing  branches,  to  the  mode  of  train- 
ing, the  kind  of  tree,  and  other  particolan,  which,  when  attended  to,  spurs 
are  produced  naturally.  This  subject,  therefore,  can  only  be  properly 
treated  when  giving  the  culture  of  particular  trees. 

762.  Heading-in  is  cutting  o£F  aU  the  branches  which  form  the  head  of  a 
tree  dose  to  the  top  of  the  stem,  leaying  however  their  base  to  produce  buds. 
This  is  done  with  what  are  called  polled  or  pollard  trees  periodically,  for 
the  sake  of  the  branches  produced  as  fagot  or  fence  wood,  and  with  fruit 
trees  when  they  are  to  be  re-grafied  (d63).  It  is  also  done  with  stunted 
forest  trees,  for  the  sake  of  concentrating  the  sap  into  a  few  main  shoots, 
instead  of  distributing  it  over  a  great  many ;  and  it  is  done  in  txanspianting 
trees  of  considerable  size  intended  to  form  avenues,  or  single  trees  in  parks 
(713).  The  branches,  if  under  two  inches  in  diameter,  are  cut  off  dean 
with  a  bill  (410)  at  one  stroke ;  or  if  they  are  laiger,  they  are  first  sawn  off, 
and  afterwards  the  section  is  made  smooth  with  the  bill-axe  or  the  knifia, 
but  generally  with  what  is  caUed  the  bill-knife. 

763.  Lopping, — ^This  term  is  very  generally  applied  to  heading-in,  but  it 
is  also  as  generaUy  used  to  signify  the  cutting  off  large  branches  firom  the 
sides  of  stems,  and  in  this  sense  we  shall  here  treat  of  it.  Lopping  is  per- 
formed by  foresters  in  three  manners,  two  of  which  are  highly  injurious  to 
the  timber  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the  other  not  so.  The  first  injurioua 
practice  is  that  of 

764.  Close  Lopping^  by  which  a  large  wound  is  produced,  the  suifeoe  of 
whidi  not  only  never  can  unite  vrith  the  new  wood  which  is  formed  over  it, 
because,  as  we  have  seen  (637),  growing  tissue  can  only  unite  to  growing 
tissue,  but  the  wood  in  the  centre  of  the  wound  will,  in  all  probability,  b^gin 
to  rot  before  it  is  covered  over,  and  consequently  the  timber  of  the  trunk 
will  be  more  or  less  injured.  Even  if,  by  covering  the  wound  with  compo- 
sition to  exclude  the  weather,  the  surface  of  the  section  should  be  prevented 
firom  rotting,  still  there  would  be  a  blemish  in  the  timber,  in  the  ferm  of  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  new  wood  and  the  old.  The  second 
ligurious  mode  of  lopping  is,  that  of  cutting  off  side  branches  at  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot,  or  even  two  feet,  from  the  trunk,  which  is  called, 

766.  Snag  Lopping.-^^By  this  mode  there  can  be  no  effident  source  of 
returning  sap,  the  wounds  can  never  heal  over,  and  are  oertaiu,  in  connexion 
with  the  stumps  on  which  they  are  made,  to  rot  and  disfigure  and  deteriorate 
the  timber  much  more  than  in  the  case  of  dose  lopping. 

766.  Lopping 'in. — ^The  only  mode  of  lopping  large  branches  from  the 
sides  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  without  injuring  the  timlier  in  these  trunks,  is 
to  shorten  them  to  a  branch  of  suffident  size  to  heal  the  wound  at  its  base, 
or  at  all  events  to  maintain  the  growth  of  the  whole  of  the  part  of  the  branch 
left,  and  prevent  any  decay  from  reaching  the  trunk.  Clean  timber,  that  is 
timber  firee  firom  knots,  will  not  be  produced  by  this  mode,  but  sound  timber 
will  be  the  result,  which  Is  much  more  valuable  than  the  apparently  dean 
and  sound  timber  that  would  have  been  produced  by  close  lopping,  and 
letting  the  tree  stand  till  the  wounds  were  covered  with  new  wood  and  bark. 
If  the  branch  had  not  been  lopped.  It  would  have  continued  to  increase  in 
diameter  in  as  great  a  ratio  as  tiie  stem ;  but  when  lopped  so  as  to  produce 
only  as  much  foliage  as  keeps  the  part  left  alive,  such  part  will  increase  very 
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Ihtfe;  and  as  the  stem  increases,  the  proportion  which  the  diyeiging  sound 
knot  beaiB  to  the  straight  timher  of  the  stem  will  he  less  and  less.  If 
trees,  when  planted  together  in  masses,  were  pmned  in  Mr.  Cree's  manner, 
there  never  conld  be  an j  occasion  for  lopping ;  but  as  this  practice  will  pro- 
bably always  be  more  or  less  required  for  neglected  trees,  or  for  trees  in  par- 
ticular circumstances,  JoppingAn  should  always  be  adopted  where  the  value 
of  the  timber  is  an  object;  ehw  lopping  when  the  object  desired  is  a  dean 
stem,  without  reference  to  timber ;  and  mag  lopping  when  the  object  is,  as 
in  mag  lopping  the  English  elm,  to  produce  a  thick  growth  of  young  shoots, 
to  be  periodically  cut  off  as  £aggot  or  fence  wood,  or  for  sticking  peas. 

767.  Cutting  down  the  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree  to  the  ground  is  an  import- 
ant operation,  because  in  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  resinous  or  needle-leaved 
trees,  it  kills  the  tree,  while  in  others,  or  what  are  called  trees  that  stole^ 
which  is  a  property  of  most  broad-leaved  trees,  it  affords  the  means  of  renew* 
ing  the  tree.  Thus  coppice  woods,  which  consist  of  trees  and  shrubs  cut 
down  periodically,  have  their  stems  and  branches  repeatedly  renewed'  from 
the  same  root  or  collar.  Thorn  hedges  are  also  frequently  renewed  by 
cutting  down  to  the  ground;  but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  application  of  the 
practice  is  to  young  stunted  forest  trees  when  finally  planted  oat.  The  slow 
growth  of  a  tree  which  is  stunted  appears  to  depend  on  the  thinness  of  the 
alburnum,  and  consequent  smallness  of  its  sap  channels,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  the  sap  rises  slowly  and  in  smaller  quantities  than  it  otherwise 
would  do ;  and,  hence,  that  a  proportionately  smaller  quantity  is  returned 
from  the  leaves  through  the  bark.  But  by  cutting  over  the  stem  just  above 
the  collar,  the  whole  force  of  the  sap  accumulated  in  the  roots  wUl  be  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  some  latent  buds  in  the  collar,  and  one  of  the 
shoots  produced  by  these  buds  being  selected  and  the  others  slipped  off,  an 
erect  stem  will  be  produced  of  five  or  six  feet  the  first  season,  and  the  sap 
vessels  in  this  shoot  being  large,  and  abundantly  supplied  from  the  root,  the 
plant  will  grow  freely  ever  afterwards.  The  cut,  whidi  may  be  made  with  the 
pruning  knife,  or  with  the  large  praning  shears,  should  be  made  dose  to  the 
BurfiGU»  of  the  ground  and  nearly  horizontal,  by  which  it  will  be  more 
speedily  healed  over  than  if  made  oblique ;  and  in  order  to  point  out  the 
stools  or  stocks  of  the  plants  so  cut  over  in  the  begimiing  of  summer,  when  the 
ground  is  probably  covered  with  weeds,  the  stem  of  every  tree  may  be  stuck 
in  within  an  inch  or  two  of  its  root-stock.  The  oak,  the  ash,  the  dm^  and 
the  sycamore,  among  timber  trees,  and  the  hawthorn  among  hedge-plants,  are 
gready  benefited  by  this  mode  of  pruning  after  they  have  been  three  or  fi>ar 
years  planted  out  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  Fruit-trees  cannot 
genendly  be  so  treated,  because  the  graft  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  but  even  with  fruit-trees,  wh^  they 
are  stunted,  there  \a  no  better  mode  of  restoring  them  to  vigour  than  by 
cutting  them  down  to  the  graft. 

768.  Stopping  and  pinching  out^ — ^When  the  point  of  a  shoot  is  cut  off,  or 
pinched  out,  while  that  shoot  is  in  a  growing  state,  it  is  said  to  be  stopped ;  that 
is,  the  shoot  is  prevented  from  extending  in  length,  and  the  sap  which  was 
before  impelled  to  its  growing  point  is  now  expended  in  adding  to  the  large- 
ness or  succulence  of  the  leaves  or  fruits  which  may  be  on  the  shoot,  or  in 
swelling  or  developing  the  buds,  or  in  some  cases  changing  them  fix>m  leaf  buds 
into  flower  buds.  In  the  case  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  fig,  stopping  occasions 
the  development  of  fruit,  and  Mr.  Knight  in  this  way,  his  plant  being  kept  in 
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a  stove,  obtained  three  crops  of  figs  from  the  same  tree  in  the  ooaiie  of  oiw 
year.  Three  crops  of  grapes  from  the  same  yine  have  also  been  obtained  by  the 
flame  means  (Ann»  Hort.  Soc.  ParU^  tome  ii.  p.  SGI),  a  practioe,  it  would  ap-' 
pear,  known  to  Pliny.  The  principal  uses  of  stopping,  however,  are  to  promote 
the  setting  and  swelling  of  fruit,  either  on  the  shoot  of  the  current  year,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  vine  and  the  melon,  or  at  its  base,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peach. 
By  stopping  the  stem  of  the  tobacco-plant,  and  of  the  basil,  above  the  third  or 
fourth  leaf,  the  leaves  acquire  an  extraordinaiy  degree  of  magnitude  and  mi&* 
culence,  and  the  same  result  is  sometimes  produced  with  common  spinadi  and 
the  curled  parsley.  By  stopping  flower-bearing  shoots  after  they  have  shown 
their  flower  buds,  and  removing  these,  as  in  the  case  of  annual  flowers,  the 
strawberry,  the  raspberry,  the  rose,  &c.,  the  blossoming  and  fruit-bearing 
seasons  are  retarded ;  as  they  are  accelerated  by  stopping  all  the  shoots  on  a 
plant  that  are  not  blossom-bearing.  The  growing  point  of  monoootyledonous 
plants,  such  as  palms,  Yiicca,  and  even  bulbs,  is  sometimes  seared  out  with 
a  hot  iron,  (whidi  by  charring  it  prevents  its  putrefiEUStion,)  to  occaabn  the  pro- 
duction of  side  suckers  for  propagation;  and  tiie  same  thing  has  been  done  with 
the  side  suckers  and  crown  of  the  Pine-apple  plant,  to  throw  the  nouiiahm^it 
which  would  have  gone  to  the  increase  of  these  parts  into  the  fruit.  Much 
of  the  winter  pruning  of  trees  might  be  prevented  by  stopping  the  shoots 
early  in  summer,  provided  the  state  of  the  tree  did  not  require  that  the 
shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow  their  full  length  in  order  to  send  down 
nutriment  to  the  increase  of  the  roots,  in  consequence  of  which  greater 
vigour  is  in  turn  imparted  to  the  stem  and  branches.  In  this  case  of  pruning, 
as  in  every  other,  the  state  of  the  tree,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

769.  Disbarking  includes  two  distinct  operations :  the  removal  of  coarse 
loose  outside  bark  to  admit  of  the  swelling  of  the  inner  bark  and  the  alburnum 
by  the  returning  sap,  and  the  removal  of  a  ring  of  both  outer  and  inner  bark, 
with  a  view  to  the  interruption  of  the  returning  sap.  The  removal  of  old 
bark  is  an  operation  chiefly  performed  with  old  fruit  trees  in  orchards,  for 
the  sake  partly  of  gutting  rid  of  lichens  and  mosses^  and  partly  to  remove 
crevices  which  might  harbour  insects.  It  is  also  practised  on  die  stems  of 
old  vines  for  the  latter  purpose ;  one  effect  of  removing  the  looae  outer  bark 
of  any  stem,  being  to  increase  its  susceptibility  of  suffering  from  changes  of 
temperature  and  moisture,  it  may  therefore  often  be  more  injurious  than 
usefol.  Disbarking  for  the  tanner  consists  in  removing  the  whole  of  the 
bark,  and  is  best  performed  in  spring,  when  in  consequence  of  the  abundance 
of  ascending  sap,  the  bark  separates  easily  from  the  wood. 

770.  Ringing, — This  operation  consists  in  taking  off  a  narrow  ring  of  bark 
from  a  stem  or  branch,  or  even  from  a  root,  the  object  of  which  is  to  check 
the  returning  sap  and  force  it  to  expand  itself  among  the  leaves,  flowers,  or 
fruit,  which  are  situated  above  the  incision.  The  ring  of  bark  tak^i  off 
varies  in  width  from  a  sixteenth  to  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  and  its  depth  is 
always  equal  to  that  of  both  outer  and  inner  bark.  In  genesal  the  width  of 
the  ring  taken  off  should  not  be  greater  than  the  tree  has  the  power  of 
recovering  with  bark,  during  the  same  or  the  following  year.  The  operation 
may  be  performed  at  any  season,  but  its  effects  will  only  be  rendered  obvious 
when  the  plant  is  in  leaf;  because  at  other  seasons  there  is  little  or  no  sap 
elaborated  to  be  returned.  Compressing  the  bark  by  a  ligature  of  wire  or 
cord,  or  by  a  mass  of  Roman  cement  put  on  like'  the  clay  of  a  graft,  produces 
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the  tame  e£fect  as  ringing.  In  the  case  of  fruit  trees  it  is  fireqnently  executed 
on  the  branches  to  produce  blossom  buds,  and  by  the  same  means  seedling 
plants  are  sooner  thrown  into  blossom  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  On 
some  trees  and  shrubs  it  has  been  found  much  more  efficient  than  on  others ; 
it  has  little  efiect  on  stone  fruits ;  and  while  it  succeeds  on  the  goosebeny»  it 
is  said  not  to  do  so  on  the  currant.  Knight,  Ward  (777),  and  Pollini  {Dee. 
Phys*  I.  p.  151)  found  that  it  increased  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood 
aboTe  the  incision,  as  compared  with  that  below  it,  at  the  rate  of  one  to  nine 
in  some  cases,  and  more  in  others.  We  have  seen  (617)  that  ringing  is 
fitvouiahle  to  the  production  of  roots  from  cuttings,  and  it  seldom  fiiils  to  e£fiect 
the  setting  of  fruits  when  performed  on  branches  just  before  they  are  coming 
into  blossom.  Judiciously  applied,  it  may  often  serve  as  a  substUute  both  lor 
root  pruning  and  top  pruning. 

771.  Di^mdding  is  the  removal  of  buds  early  in  spring,  just  when  they 
are  beginning  to  develop  their  leaves,  and  is  commonly  performed  with  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  the  object  being  to  lessen  the  number  of  shoots  or  of 
blossom  buds  to  be  produced.  By  lessening  the  number  of  blossom  buds,  it 
will  add  to  the  strength  and  probability  of  setting  of  those  which  remain, 
and  the  same  increase  of  strength  will  take  place  in  respect  to  the  shoots, 
wbikt,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  these  is  reduced  to  an  approximation 
of  that  which  can  ultimately  be  retained  for  training.  By  applying  this 
mode  of  pruning  judiciously  on  such  trees  as  the  pea<ih,  apricot,  and  plum, 
especially  when  trained  against  walls,  the  use  of  the  knife  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  dispensed  with,  excepting  for  cutting  out  diseased  or  decaying  shoots. 
Disbudding  is  one  of  the  most  important  summer  operations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wall- trees.  '^  It  ia  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  on  the  quantity  of 
foliage  with  which  a  tree  is  furnished,  depends  the  increase  in  diameter  of 
the  stem  and  branches,  the  extension  and  increase  of  roots,  and  the  produc- 
ti<m  of  fruit ;  and,  yet,  that  no  more  leaves  should  be  retained  than  can  be 
fully  exposed  to  light.  In  the  case  of  a  healthy  tree,  not  one-half  of  the 
shoots  and  foliage  it  naturally  produces  could  be  thus  exposed  when  trained 
against  a  wall.  If  all  the  branches  of  a  round-headed  standard  tree  were 
disposed  in  a  flattened  or  ^-like  manner  against  a  wall,  they  would  be 
greatiy  over-crowded ;  for,  instead  of  a  sur&ce  equal  to  that  of  a  sphere,  the 
foliage  would  be  reduced  within  a  diametrical  section  of  the  same,  affording 
a  surfiice  of  only  one  quarter  of  that  which  they  formerly  had.  Hence,  it  is 
evident  that  a  considerable  reduction  of  shoots  produced  by  waU-trees  must 
be  efiected  in  some  way  or  other.  This  is  partly  done  by  shortening  and 
t-hinning  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  partly  by  the  process  of  disbudding  in 
summer.  In  removing  the  buds  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  bark 
of  the  shoot.  The  buds  ought  not  to  be  all  disbudded  at  the  same  time ; 
the  fore-right  ones  should  be  first  removed,  and  the  others  successively,  at 
intervals  of  several  days,  in  order  not  to  check  the  circulation  of  sap  by  a  too 
great  privation  of  foliage  at  once." — {Gard,  Chron.  for  1841,  p.  880.) 

772.  Disletfing, — By  taking  the  leaves  off  a  growing  shoot  as  fast  as  they 
are  unfolded,  no  buds  are  matured  in  their  axils ;  and  thus  while  the  super* 
fluous  vigour  of  the  tree  is  expended,  no  sap  is  returned  to  the  root.  Dis- 
leafing  in  this  manner  the  summer  s  shoots  of  a  tree  as  they  proceed  in 
growth,  Mr.  Beaton,  by  whom  the  system  is  detailed,  {Gard.  Mag,  for  1837, 
p.  204,)  found  the  simplest  mode  of  reducing  the  strength  of  an  over- 
luxuriant  tree.  By  this  method,  in  tiiree  years,  he  reduced  healthy,  vigorous 
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young  pear-trees  to  the  point  of  starvation.  When  a  tree  fills  the  spao^ 
allotted  to  it  against  a  wall,  and  shows  a  disposition  to  still  farther  growth, 
by  throwing  up  strong  vertical  shoots  above  the  wall,  and  lnx^riant  bresst- 
wood  on  the  main  boughs;  instead  of  checking  this  disposition  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  modes  of  pruning,  Mr.  Beaton  assirts  the  tree  to  throw  off  the  super* 
abundant  sap,  by  dwieafing  the  breast- wood  and  vertical  shoots ;  and  in  the 
winter  pruning  he  displaces  all  the  buds  on  such  shoots,  even  those  on  the 
points,  after  which  they  die  off  by  degrees  and  are  cut  out.  If  treesarenot 
veiy  luxuriant  indeed,  one  year  of  this  treatment  will  reduce  them  to  a 
moderate  d^iree  of  strength.  As  buds  are  only  formed  in  the  axils  of  leaves, 
probably  much  disbudding  and  pruning  might  be  saved  by  dialeafing  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  developed ;  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  eveiy 
leaf  has  not  only  the  particular  offioe  to  perform  of  nourishing  the  bud  in  its 
axil,  but  the  general  one  of  contributing  to  the  nourishment  of  all  that  psrt 
of  the  tree  which  is  between  it  and  the  fiirthest  extremities  of  the  roots. 
Hence,  in  particular  cases,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  additional  vigour  to 
the  roots,  instead  of  disleafing  or  disbudding  a  weak  tree,  all  the  leaves  and 
shoots  which  It  produces ;  even  the  breast-wood  and  upright  shoots,  which 
the  French  call  gourmands ;  ought  to  be  encouraged  within  certain  limits. 
Dideafing  is  firequently  pmctised  with  fruit-bearing  plants,  both  ligneous  and 
herbaceous,  with  a  view  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  the  fruit,  and  sometimes 
also  to  assLst  in  ripening  wood  by  stopping  growth.  It  may  be  applied  in 
various  instances  to  killing  perennial  weeds,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  water, 
by  cutting  their  leaves  off  the  moment  they  appear^  and  before  they  are  even 
partially  developed.  Docks,  thistles,  rushes,  horse-tail,  and  such  weeds  in 
pastures,  might  be  destroyed  in  this  mode  at  less  expense  than  by  any  other. 
Even  couch-grass,  that  pest  of  gardeners  in  a  superlative  degree,  may  be  so 
destroyed,  notwithstanding  its  creeping  underground  stems,  if  no  green  leaves 
are  allowed  to  be  foimed ;  as  might  the  bulrushes,  bur  reeds,  common  reeds, 
and  other  weeds  which  rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  ponds ;  care  being  taken 
to  repeat  the  operation  as  long  as  tho  weeds  continue  to  grow,  and  never  to 
let  them  exceed  an  inch  or  two  in  height.  The  scythe  proper  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  mentioned  (548).  Grass  lawns  are  sometimes  for  the  sske 
of  economy  only  mown  three  or  four  times  a  year,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  grasses  always  throw  up  a  vigorous  foliage ;  but  a  much  greater  economy 
of  labour,  at  least,  would  be  to  mow  double  that  number  of  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  plants  would  be  so  reduced  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  there  would  be  comparatively  little  to  mow. 

773.  SiUHng  and  epOtting  may  be  classed  under  modes  of  pruning,  the 
first  being  occasionaUy  employed  to  relieve  hide-bound  trees,  a  practice  of 
doubtful  utility,  and  the  second  to  stimulate  stems  to  the  production  of  roots 
or  shoots.  Hide-bound  trees  are  relieved  by  slitting  the  bark  longitudinaUy 
from  the  collar  as  high  up  the  stem  and  along  the  branches  as  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  lower  extremities  of  cuttings  are  sometimes  slit  up 
(581)  ;  and  shoots  are  split  or  fractured  to  excite  buds  (622).  The  stocks 
or  stumps  of  cabbages  and  pine-apples  are  occaaonally  split,  experience 
having  proved  that  the  operation  excites  them  to  the  production  of  sprouts 
or  suckers,  as  it  does  also  in  bulbs  (684). 

774.  Bruising  and  tearing  off  the  stems  of  plants  from  thdr  roots  are  in 
some  cases  found  to  be  more  effective  than  cutting  them  off  with  a  smooth 
section.     This  is  the  case  with  ferns,  docks,  and  perennial  thistles  in  pas- 
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ture-landB.  When  these  are  cut  smoothly  over  with  the  scythe^  they  are 
said  to  spring  up  again,  at  least  after  the  first  cutting ;  bat  the  stems  being 
bruised  or  torn  off,  are  said  to  die  down  to  the  root,  and  not  to  reappear ; 
probably  from  exposing  a  much  greater  surface  of  the  sap-vessels  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  and  thus  diminishing  their  contractile  power.  Bruising  the 
leaves  of  melons  by  beating  them  is  a  Dutch  practice,  qaid  to  increase  the 
frnitfnlnesB  of  the  plants,  which  it  may  probably  do  by  checking  their 
luxuriance;  but  the  effect  of  the  old  practice  of  beating  the  heads  of 
walnut-trees  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  is  of  much  more  doubtful  efficacy.  A 
very  fiill  crop  of  pears  was  obtained  by  the  llev.  John  Fisher,  of  Wavendon, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  from  trees  which  before  had  not  home  at  all,  by 
twisting  and  breaking   down  the  young   shoots  (fig.  260)   late  in  the 


Fif  .  160.  A  pear-irM  with  the  yvimg  ihooU  twiH$dt  broken,  and  Jtttened  doten,  to  MtagnaU 
the  tap,  and  cmue  them  to  produet  bletsom  buds, 

autumn,  when  the  wood  had  become  tough,  and  after  the  sap  had  retreated. 
Mr.  Fidier  found  this  practice  succeed  with  branches  on  which  ringing  had 
been  tried  without  success,  and  he  states  that  the  pendent  branches  con- 
tinued perfectly  healthy. — {Oard.  Mag.^  vol.  iiL  p.  176.) 

776*  Clipping  is  a  species  of  pruning  that  was  formerly  much  more  general 
in  gardening  than  it  is  at  present,  though  as  the  ancient  architectural  style 
of  hedges  and  avenues  is  gradually  coming  into  vogue,  the  practice  will  again 
become  frequent.  At  present  clipping  is  chiefly  confined  to  common  hedges 
and  box-edgings,  the  modes  of  dressing  which  by  the  shears  have  been 
already  described  (646,  547). 

776.  Root-pruning, — As  the  nourishment  of  a  plant  is  absorbed  from 
the  soil  by  the  roots,  it  is  evident  that  the  supply  will  be  diminished  by 
partially  cutting  off  its  source.  The  efiect  of  cutting  through  the  stronger 
roots  of  trees  is  analogous  in  its  first  effects  to  that  of  ringing ;  with  this 
difierenoe,  that  the  returning  sap  is  stagnated  throughout  the  whole  tree, 
instead  of  being  stagnated  only  in  the  parts  above  the  ring.  The  amputated 
root,  however,  having  the  power  of  throwing  out  fibres,  soon  finds  a  vent 
for  the  descending  sap,  and  the  analogy  between  root-pruning  and  ringing  in 
B  short  time  ceases.  The  operation  may  be  performed  so  as  to  effect  a  two- 
fold result.    Its  immediate  effect  is  to  dieck  the  luxnriancy  of  wood  shoot^ 
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and  indace  the  fonnation  of  fruit  buds.  If  judiciously  performed,  the  opera- 
tion will  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  too  much  the  vigour  of  the  tree, 
and  prevent  the  second  resolt,  that  of  pushing  a  number  of  fibrous  roots  from 
those  amputated ;  for  in  defect  of  these,  the  health  of  the  tree  must  decline 
under  the  load  of,  in  that  case,  imperfectly  nourished  fruit.  With  a  view- 
to  the  production  of  a  greater  number  of  fibrous  roots,  old  trees  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a  cautious  root  pruning ;  but  it  must  not  be  performed  on  subjects 
unable  to  bear  the  shock,  or  on  those  in  which  the  power  of  throwing  out 
fresh  roots  is  very  weak.  If^  however,  it  is  found  that  firesh  roots  have  been 
emitted  from  one  amputation,  others  may  be  performed  as  the  roots  resulting 
from  each  preceding  operation  come  into  action.  Root-pruning  is  generally 
performed  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  generally  only  on  the  main  roots,  at  the 
distance  of  several  feet  from  the  stem,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
tree.  Mr.  Grace  (Gard.  Chron.  1841),  to  check  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
dwarf  pear  trees,  and  retain  them  of  a  fit  size  for  his  small  garden,  prunes 
the  roots  annually,  leaving  them  each  time  about  an  inch  longer  than  before. 
^'  He  does  not  leave  the  roots  with  their  ends  wounded  as  they  would  be  if 
chopped  through  with  a  spade ;  but  he  cuts  all  the  larger  roots  obliquely 
with  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  leave  a  clean  slanting  wound,  three  inches  or  four 
inches  long,  with  its  fi^se  downwards.  The  efiect  of  this,  he  says,  is  to  cause 
the  wound  to  send  forth  a  fim  of  fine  fibres  from  its  whole  circumference. 
The  young  fibrous  roots  of  a  plant  proceed  in  all  cases  from  the  surfiioe  of 
the  wood,  and  not  frx>m  the  bark ;  they  only  pierce  the  bark  when  they  seem 
to  grow  from  it.  When  the  root  is  crushed  by  the  blow  of  a  blunt  tool,  all 
the  part  exposed  to  the  blow  is  killed,  and  soon  decays.  That  decay  may 
either  proceed  no  further  than  the  vicinity  of  the  injury,  or,  as  will  happen 
more  frequently  than  we  suppose,  it  will  spread  and  infect  the  sound  parts 
in  contact  with  it.  In  either  case,  the  production  of  young  fibrous  roots  can 
only  take  place  by  forcing  them  through  the  bark  which  lies  over  the  wood 
from  whidi  they  have  to  spring.  But  when  the  wound  at  the  end  of  a  root 
is  clean,  decay  will  not  take  place ;  and  the  surfiuse  of  the  wood  will  produce 
fibres  from  tiiat  part  which  is  in  contact  with  the  earth.  No  resistance  is 
offered  to  this  process ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  that  the  fibre 
begins  to  form,  it  finds  itself  In  contact  with  the  earth,  where  its  food  resides, 
and  there,  imbibing  vigour  firom  the  soil,  it  immediately  contributes  to  the 
general  system  something  of  that  organizable  matter  out  of  which  more 
fibres  are  to  be  produced."— (Gartl.  Chron.  1841,  p.  763.) 

Though  root-pruning  is  chiefly  employed  to  check  the  luxuriance  of 
young  fruit-trees  and  throw  them  into  blossom ;  yet  it  may  be  employed  for 
these  purposes  with  all  trees  and  shrubs  whatever,  and  even  with  some 
kinds  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  dahlia  may  be  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive in  blossoms,  either  by  ringing  the  stem  just  above  the  root 
stock,  or  by  cutting  through  the  main  roots  just  beneath  it.  The  Chinese, 
it  is  well  known,  are  celebrated  for  their  dwuf  or  miniature  trees^  and  these 
are  formed  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  very  old  trees  rooted  by  the 
process  shown  in  fig.  190,  page  276,  and  afterwards  planted  in  shallow  pots, 
in  very  poor  soil ;  and  as  the  roots  are  produced,  they  are  cut  or  burnt,  so  as 
to  cramp  the  growth  to  any  degree  required. 

777.  GirdUng  and  FeUing, — From  the  following  account  of  the  effects  of 
this  operation,  it  would  appear  to  deserve  being  generally  adopted  before 
trees  are  felled.    It  is  very  general  in  America^  not  for  the  sake  of  improv- 
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ing  the  timber^  but  to  destroy  life  and  fecilitate  the  destraction  of  the  tree. 
We  give  the  aooount  of  the  process  in  the  words  of  the  author,  W.  Ward, 
Esq.  of  Chester.  "  Mr.  Monteath,  in  his  Foresters  Guide^  strongly  recom- 
mends the  disbarking  of  trees  in  the  spring,  before  they  are  to  be  felled ;  and 
the  efifect  in  hardening  the  timber  is  certainly  very  great ;  but,  in  a  hot 
aammer,  the  exposed  alburnum  is  apt  to  split  more  or  less.  A  better  mode 
has  been  found  to  be  that  of  merely  cutting  out  dean,  a  rim,  about  four 
inches  in  width,  of  the  bark,  close  to  the  ground ;  which,  in  larches,  seems 
to  cause  the  turpentine  to  be  wholly  incorporated  in  the  wood,  instead  of 
passing  down  to  the  roots ;  and,  in  fact,  it  so  totally  alters  the  condition  of 
the  trees,  that  the  workmen  complain  of  their  being  much  more  difEcult  to 
saw.  Another  result  appears  also  very  interesting.  On  February  9,  1831, 
a  section  was  cut  from  a  larch  that  had  been  girdled,  as  above  mentioned,  in 
the  spring  of  1830,  and  which  then  weighed  6540  grains.  On  March  21  it 
weighed  4990  grains,  having  lost  1550  grains.  A  similar  section,  cut  at  the 
same  time,  from  an  ungirdled  larch,  weighed,  on  February  9,  5610  grains, 
and,  if  it  had  lost  by  evaporation  only  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other, 
should  have  shown,  when  weighed  on  March  21,  a  loss  not  greater  than 
1330  grams;  instead  of  which,  it  then  weighed  only  3330  grains;  thus 
showing  a  loss  of  2280  grains,  nearly  double  the  proportion  of  the  former. 
The  effect  of  this  process  in  establishing  the  straightness  of  the  wood 
is,  moreover,  very  beneficial.  A  ladder  made  from  a  larch  so  treated 
will  be  usefiil;  whilst  one  not  so  seasoned  will  twist  so  as  to  be  quite 
worthless." 

778.  ThegirdUng  maehine,^^  I  have  adopted  a  simple  contrivance  by  which 
the  girdling  is  effected  readily,  and  with  precision,  of  which  fig.  261  will  give 

^A^  some  idea.  In  this  figure, 
^  a  is  a  piece  of  wood,  two 
feet  long,  four  inches  wide, 
and  two  inches  thick,  hav- 
ing two  saws  screwed  on 
it,  one  on  the  top  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  be  perfSectly  parallel  at 
the  distance  of  six  inches 
'  from  each  other,  and  pro- 
jecting about  three  quar- 

Pig.  S6I.  aid4  view  <^tk»  girdling  maeMmt.  ^„  ^f  f^  jngh  .     5  ghoWS 

the  uppermost  saw ;  c  is  another  piece  of  wood  of  the  same  dimensions,  hav- 
ing four  small  rollers  projecting  opposite  to  the  saws ;  d  d  show  the  upper- 
most two  of  these  rollers;  e  is  a  slip  of  tempered  steel  fixed  to  a,  at  one 
end,  and  set  to  c,  at  any  requisite  point,  by  a  screw  nut,  /,  passing  through 
different  holes  made  in  e,  at  about  one  inch  distance ;  ^  is  a  leather  strap 
fixed  at  one  end  to  c,  and  fiutened  to  a,  by  a  button.  A,  by  suitable  holes. 
Fig.  262  is  a  perspective  view  of  this  machine.  The  bark,  after  being  girdled 
by  the  saws,  may  be  taken  off  with  any  chisel,  about  three  or  four  inches 
broad  in  the  mouth.  Allow  me  to  add,  that  even  with  the  common  pine, 
(Ptnus  sylvestris),  I  find  the  process  of  girdling  extremely  beneficial.  About 
ten  years  since  I  had  a  pine-tree,  which  had  been  so  treated,  sawn  into 
boards,  and  made  into  a  large  door,  which,  though  in  a  very  exposed  place, 
has  stood  as  wdl  as  any  foreign  deal.    I  conceive  that  by  girdling,  the  whole 
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of  what  would  otherwise  be  mere  albuniam,  becomes  similar  to  the  heart 
wood ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the  boards  made  from  snch  trees 

arefomidnot 
to  warp.  Be- 
forel  girdled, 
Ineveroonld 
hayea  ladder 
madeoflarch 
that  would 
continue 
straight  for  a 
month;  bat 
now  I  have 
them  made 
durably  per- 
fect.—(Tard: 

Flff.  968.  Ptraptctivt  view  ^  the  girdling  ntaekint,  TLftui  Tii  4AIL 

779.  The  seammifor  pruning  vary  according  to  the  object  in  view.  Where 
wood  is  to  be  cut  out  or  buds  removed,  so  as  to  throw  strength  into  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  tree,  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed  alter  the 
fiill  of  the  leaf  the  better ;  because  as  the  sap  is  more  or  less  in  motion,  and 
consequently  impelled  to  all  the  buds  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
that  which  would  have  been  employed  on  the  shoots  and  buda  cut  off  is 
saved,  and  those  which  remain  are  invigorated  by  it.  Next  to  autumn, 
winter  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  same  reason ;  but  in  this  season  mild 
weather  should  always  be  chosen,  because  the  frost,  if  severe,  will  seize  on 
the  moisture  of  newly-made  wounds,  and  rupture  their  surfiEuse.  In  pruning 
forest-trees,  large  branches  should  never  be  cut  off  in  antunm,  because  as 
they  cannot  heal  over  till  the  following  summer,  decay  will  conmience  on 
the  surfiice  of  the  wound.  Spring,  just  before  the  rising  of  the  sap,  is  a  better 
season ;  but  better  still,  a  fortnight  before  midsummer,  at  which  period  the 
returning  sap  will  commence  to  deposit  a  coat  of  alburnum  on  the  lips  of  the 
wound.  The  worst  season  in  which  any  description  of  wood-pruning  can  be  per- 
formed is  the  spring  just  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  when  the  ^  is 
rising  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  slightest  wound  made  in  many  plants  both 
ligneous  and  herbaceous  at  this  season,  especially  young  vigorous  ones  where 
the  sap- vessels  are  large,  occasions  a  great  loss  of  sap,  which  must  necessarily 
weaken  the  plant,  uidess  speedily  checked  by  the  only  effiBctual  mode  in 
which  this  can  be  done,  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  For  disbudding  and 
ringing,  spring  is  the  most  suitable  season,  at  least  for  the  latter  practice, 
because,  as  we  have  before  observed,  nothing  ia  gained  by  ringing  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  expand.  Buds  which  are  to  be  removed  should  remain  as 
short  a  time  after  they  are  formed  by  the  leaves  as  possible ;  but  as  the 
labour  is  much  greater  in  taking  them  off  in  autumn  and  winter  when  they 
are  small,  than  in  spring  when  all  their  parts  are  more  or  less  expanded, 
the  operation  is  generally  deferred  tUl  the  latter  season.  For  disleafing, 
it  is  necessary  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  expand,  and 
continue  it  as  long  as  they  are  produced.  The  advantages  of  pruning  just 
before  midsummer  are,  that  the  wounds  may  be  partially  healed  over  the 
same  season,  and  that  the  sap  which  would  have  been  employed  in  maturing 
the  shoots  cat  off  la  thrown  into  those  which  remain.     The  disadvantages 
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are,  that  the  sap  which  would  have  been  elaborated  by  the  leaves  cut  off, 
and  which  would  have  added  to  the  strength  <)f  the  tree  and  its  roots,  is  lost. 
In  the  case  of  trees  already  sufficiently  strong  this  is  no  disadvantage,  but 
in  the  case  of  those  which  are  too  weak  it  is  a  positive  loss.  The  summer 
season  is  found  better  than  any  other  for  pruning  trees  which  gum,  such  as 
the  cherry  and  the  plum,  provided  too  much  foliage  is  not  thereby  taken 
away ;  and  it  is  also  considered  £ivourable  for  resinous  trees.  The  autunm^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  the  best  for  trees  that  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
bleeding,  such  as  the  vine,  the  birch,  and  some  species  of  maple.  Evergreens 
may  be  pruned  just  before  Midsummer,  or  in  spring,  before  tiiey  have  begun 
to  develop  their  buds. 

§  IV.  Thinning. 

780.  Thinning  is  an  operation  founded  on  a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  vegetation  and  on  the  habits  and  bulk  of  particular  plants.  Its  object  is 
to  allow  sufficient  space  to  entire  plants,  or  to  the  parts  of  plants,  to  attain 
certain  required  dimensions  and  particular  properties.  When  plants  stand 
too  dose  together  for  attaining  these  purposes,  whether  from  want  of  nou- 
rishment at  the  root,  or  light  and  air  at  the  top,  they  are  thinned  out ;  and 
when  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  too  numerous  on  an  individual 
plant  to  be  properly  nourished,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  they  also  are 
thinned  out.  As  this  last  operation  is  effected  by  pruning,  it  requires  no 
fiulher  notice  in  this  article,  which  is  confined  to  the  thinning  out  of  entire 
plants  by  uprooting  them.  Thinning  by  uprooting  is  performed  by  the 
hand  alone,  when  the  plants  are  small ;  and  when  they  are  laiger,  by  the  aid 
of  the  trowel,  spade,  pick,  or  other  implements  (393,  397,  and  400).  The 
subject  may  be  considered  with  reference  to  seedling  crops  in  gardens,  and 
transplanted  crops  in  plantations.  Transplanted  crops  in  gardens,  being 
generally  of  short  duration,  are  placed  at  such  distances  at  first  as  mostly  to 
render  future  thinning  unnecessary.  One  general  rule  in  thinning  is  that 
the  plants  to  be  removed,  when  they  cannot  be  taken  away  all  round  the 
plant  to  be  left,  should  be  taken  from  the  east  and  west  sides  of  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  whidh  it  will  receive  the  sun  and  air  on  two  sides  instead  of  on 
one,  which  would  be  the  case  if  ♦bimimg  took  place  only  on  the  south  side; 
while  if  it  were  limited  to  the  north  side,  air  would  be  admitted,  but  no  sun. 

781.  Seedling  cropg  in  gardens, — To  make  sure  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
plants,  and  of  their  distribution  over  eveiy  part  of  the  snrfiu»  in  broadcast 
crops  (569),  or  along  every  part  of  the  row  in  crops  sown  in  drills,  much 
more  seed  is  sown  than  is  required  fi>r  the  number  of  plants  requisite  for  a 
crop.  As  soon  as  the  plants  frota  these  seeds  make  their  appeanmoe,  and 
are  considered  ssfe  fix>m  accidents  or  insects,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  those 
which  are  not  judged  necessary  for  producing  a  crop  are  pulled  and  thrown 
away,  hoed  up  and  left  to  die  on  the  spot,  or  in  some  cases  taken  up  by  the 
trowel  or  spade  and  transplanted  elsewhere.  The  distance  at  which  the 
remaining  plants  are  left  depends  on  their  nature  and  habit,  on  the  richness 
or  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  kind  of  crop  required.  For  example,  in 
thinning  out  an  autumnal  crop  of  turnips,  the  distances  between  the  plants 
left  will  be  much  less  than  in  thinning  out  a  spring  crop ;  beeause  in  the 
latter  case,  the  plants  being  destined  to  benefit  by  the  warmth  and  light  of 
summer,  their  roots  will  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  those  of  the  autumn- 
town  crop.    On  the  other  hand,  an  autumnal  crop  of  spinach  will  be  thinned 
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to  as  to  leave  the  plants  wider  apart  than  in  a  spring  crop ;  bccanse  in  the 
latter  case  the  plants,  from  their  nature,  run  very  speedily  to  seed,  producing 
much  smaller  radical  leaves  than  they  do  during  the  slow  y^;etation  of 
autumn.  Again,  a  turnip  crop,  whether  of  spring  or  autumn,  wHl  be  left 
thicker  on  a  poor  soil  than  on  a  rich  one ;  because  the  latter  will  ruse  the 
plants  individually  to  a  laiger  siae,  and  thinner  in  the  shade,  and  late  in 
autumn,  than  at  midsummer,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  wider  spreading  of  the 
leaves,  to  compensate,  by  breadth  of  surftoe  exposed  to  the  light,  for  what 
the  season  is  deficient  in  solar  brilliancy.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that 
crops  that  have  few  or  narrow  leaves  and  perpendlcuhff  roots,  such  as  the 
onion,  require  less  thinning  than  such  as  have  broad*spreading  leaves,  such 
as  the  turnip ;  and  that  those  which  have  tap-roots,  like  the  carrot,  do  not 
require  so  much  snrfiice  soil  as  those  which  liave  spreading  roots,  and  creep- 
ing or  trailing  shoots,  such  as  the  New  Zealand  spinach.  Thinning  seedling 
herbaceous  plants  may  take  place  at  any  season ;  but  when  they  are  to  be 
cut  out  with  the  hoe  and  left  to  die  on  the  spot,  dry  weather  and  a  dry  state 
of  the  soil  should  be  chosen ;  and  when  they  are  to  be  pulled  up  by  hand, 
or  taken  up  by  the  roots  with  a  tool  for  transplanting,  a  moist  state  of  the 
soU  and  cloudy  or  rainy  weather  are  easential,  in  order  that  the  fibres  may 
receive  as  little  injury  as  possible  in  parting  from  the  soiL 

782.  Tliinning  phntatums. — ^Timber  trees  when  planted  in  masses  are 
placed  much  closer  together  than  they  are  intended  to  be  finally,  partly  to 
shelter  one  another,  and  partly  to  profit  by  the  trees  which  are  to  be  from 
time  to  time  thinned  out.  By  planting  moderately  thick,  the  nutriment  con- 
tained in  the  soil  is  much  sooner  turned  into  wood  than  it  would  be  if  only 
the  few  trees  were  planted  which  are  finally  to  remain  ;  and  by  these  trees 
standing  near  together  they  are  drawn  up  with  straight  stems,  so  that  the 
timber  produoed»  even  by  young  trees  so  treated,  is  of  some  use.  By  increas- 
ing the  distance  between  Uiesc  trees  by  thinning,  the  source  of  nourishment 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  remain  is  increased,  and  the  space  round  the 
branches  for  light  and  air  enlarged,  so  that  by  degrees,  with  every  successive 
thinnng,  larger  timber  is  produced.  At  what  time  the  thinning  of  a  planta- 
tion ought  to  commence,  how  long  it  ought  to  be  continued,  and  at  what 
distances  the  trees  ought  finally  to  stand,  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  tree,  the 
kind  of  plantation,  the  soil  and  situation,  and  the  climate.  In  the  case  of  a 
plantation  where  the  object  is  to  produce  stnught  timber,  the  first  point  to 
determine  is  the  probable  height  to  which  the  kind  of  tree  to  be  planted  will 
attain  in  the  given  locality ;  and  then  to  obtain  from  the  experience  of  others, 
or  from  observation  of  natural  woods  in  similar  localities,  the  distance 
required  to  enable  a  tree  to  attain  that  height.  A  tree  in  a  sheltered  valley 
and  on  deep  rich  soil  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea  wiU  attain  double 
or  triple  the  height  which  it  will  on  a  hill  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  ;  the 
temperature  in  the  latter  situation  being  much  lower,  the  soil  generally 
poorer,  and  the  wind  greatly  stronger.  The  subject  of  timber  plantations 
not  fi>rming  a  prominent  feature  in  this  volume,  we  shall  only  add  that 
experienced  planters  have  laid  down  certain  rules  fer  thinning  timber  planta- 
tions, and  that  the  best  of  these  we  consider  to  be  those  of  Mr.  Cree,  published 
in  the  Oardener^t  Magazine  for  1841,  and  applicable  to  every  situation  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  an  altitude  of  1800  feet.  Supposing  the  height  which 
the  trees  in  a  plantation  of  round-headed  kinds  are  supposed  to  attain  ia 
eighty -five  feet,  and  that  they  have  been  planted  at  the  distance  of  about 
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four  feet,  tree  finm  tree,  and  pmned  in  Mr.  Cree's  manner  (768)  ;  then 
the  fint  thinning  ahonld  oommenoe  when  the  trees  are  thirteen  feet  eiz 
inches  high,  and  the  trees  thinned  so  as  those  that  remain  may  stand  at 
twice  the  former  distance  from  each  other,  or  8  feet  i^iart  each  waj.  The 
seoond  thinning  should  take  place  when  ihey  are  between  24  and  26  feet 
high,  when  the  trees  ahonld  be  left  so  as  to  be  16  feet  apart  each  way,  thus 
leaving  170  to  the  acre.  The  third  thinning  should  take  place  when  the 
trees  are  between  47  and  48  feet  high,  when  only  42  trees  should  be  left  to 
the  acre  to  attain  the  height  of  85  feet ;  and  these  must  accordingly  stand  at 
the  distance  of  32  feet  apart  each  way.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  rules 
should  in  all  cases  be  exactly  followed;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  only  given 
ss^prozimatkms,  the  result  of  extensive  experience  and  scientific  reasoning 
for  round-headed  trees ;  for  poplan  and  coniferous  trees,  the  final  distance  is 
too  great.  Bee  Mr.  Cree's  table  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  1841, 
p.  663,  and  also  some  excellent  observations  on  the  subject  in  the  Gardeners 
Ckroniele  for  1842,  p.  19,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  that  journal  and  in 
the  Gitrdeners  Magazine*  A  forester  should  be  well  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  light,  air,  moisture,  and  shelter  as  regards  vegetation ;  and  he 
ahonld  doaely  observe  tiie  density  which  the  various  trees  will  bear  that  are 
under  his  chaige.  In  all  extensive  plantations  some  trees  will  be  seen  suf- 
fering from  being  too  dose  :  he  should  leam  from  cases  of  the  kind  how  to 
proceed  to  thin  others  that  he  can  easUy  foresee  are  approaching  a  similar 
condition*  As  a  beaw-idM  guide  when  to  commence  thinning,  we  should 
say,  AlwajTs  about  to  touch,  but  never  touching. 

783.  7%tnfitiip  ornamsnkd  fkaUoHone. — As  the  object  of  these  is  to  dis- 
play the  natural  character  of  the  treei^  either  of  their  heads  at  a  distance,  as 
in  mnawn  or  groves  of  trees  only,  or  singly,  or  in  groups  of  trees  among 
under  growths,  or  on  smooth  tuif,  it  is  obvious  that  thinning  is  of  as  mudi 
importance  to  the  deshed  result  as  in  timber  plantations.  It  is  equally  so  in 
plantations  of  shrubs,  espedally  flowering  shrubs,  where  the  object  is  to  show 
the  individual  character  of  the  shrub,  and  also  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms 
and  fruit.  Every  tree  and  shrub  has  two  characters,  both  of  which  are 
natural  to  it ;  the  one  when  it  grows  up  in  a  mass  of  other  trees  or  shrubs  of 
the  same  kind,  or  of  other  kinds,  and  the  other  when  it  grovre  up  singly. 
In  the  former  case  the  stem  or  stems  are  always  straight  and  comparatively 
free  from  branches  to  some  height,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  generally  clothed 
with  brandies  from  the  ground,  or  a  short  distance  above  it,  upwards.  The 
thinning,  therefore,  of  an  ornamental  plantation  will  depend  on  the  natural 
diancter  to  be  imitated.  An  open  grove  where  the  trees  have  dear  trunks 
to  half  or  two  thirds  of  their  height,  afibrds  a  delightful  retreat  for  walking 
in,  in  the  hottest  weather  of  summer ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  an 
avemie  where  the  trees  have  been  properly  thinned  and  pruned  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  feet  or  twenty  feet ;  wiyie  a  lawn  studded  with  trees  and 
shmba  singly  or  in  small  groups,  and  with  their  lower  branches  resting  on 
the  ground,  afibrds  views  from  a  gravd  walk  or  a  drawing-room  window 
pecolurly  characteristic  of  an  English  pleasure-ground. 

§  V.  Training. 
784.  To  train  a  plant  is  to  support  or  conduct  its  stem  and  branches  in  some 
form  or  position,  dther  natural  or  artificial,  for  purposes  of  use  or  ornament.  It 
is  effected  partiy  by  pruning  and  thinuing,  but  chiefly  by  pegging  down  to  the 
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ground,  tying  and  fiutening  to  rods,  stakes,  or  trellises,  or  nailing  to  walls 
(466).  Tlie  articles  more  immediately  required  are  hooked  pegs,  ties,  nails, 
and  lists  (462),  with  props  of  yarioos  kinds  (461  and  462),  and  ladders  (466). 

786.  The  principles  upon  which  training  is  founded  vary  aooording  to  tiie 
object  in  view,  but  they  all  depend  more  or  less  on  these  fiicts : — ^that  the  sap 
of  a  plant  is  ^ways  impelled  with  the  greatest  force  to  its  highest  point; 
that,  in  general,  whatever  promotes  this  tendency  onoourages  the  production 
of  leaves  and  shoots,  and  whatever  represses  it,  promotes  the  formation  of 
blossom  buds.  When  a  plant  is  to  be  trained  over  the  surfiioe  of  the  ground, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  the  tendency  of  the  sap  is  always  to  the 
highest  bud,  the  shoots  pegged  down  should  be  allowed  to  turn  up  at  the 
points,  in  order  to  promote  their  extension.  When  the  object  is  to  induce 
blossoms  or  fruitfulness,  a  contrary  practice  should  be  followed,  and  the 
points  of  the  shoots  kept  down,  or  in  the  case  of  upright-grown  plants, 
trained  horizontally,  or  even  in  a  downward  direction.  This  should  also  be 
done  when  the  object  is  to  restrain  over-luxuriance,  and  a  oontniy  practice 
when  a  weak  or  sickly  plant  or  tree  is  to  be  invigorated.  When  the  object  is 
to  economise  space,  the  plants  are  trained  against  a  trellis,  as  occupying 
length,  but  very  little  breadth ;  and  when  it  is  to  increase  temperature,  they 
are  trained  or  spread  out  against  a  wall,  which  prevents  the  conduction  of 
heat  and  moisture  from  the  branches,  by  acting  as  a  screen  against  winds ; 
and  increases  heat  by  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  and 
giving  out  heat  during  the  night,  and  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  wall. 

786.  Manual  operaHom  of  training  (464).— The  tie  or  the  list,  by  which 
the  shoots  are  fostened  to  the  trellis  or  wall,  should  be  placed  in  the  inter- 
node,  and  always  immediately  behind  a  bud  or  joint ;  because  when  tying 
or  nailing  takes  place  in  the  summer  season,  and  near  the  points  of  the 
growing  ^oots,  the  latter  sometimes  elongate  after  being  fastened,  and  if 
this  elongation  is  prevented  from  taking  place  in  a  straight  line  by  the 
fastening  being  made  inmiediately  before  a  bud  or  lea^  instead  of  being 
made  inmiediately  behind  it,  the  shoot  will  be  forced  into  a  curved  direction, 
and  the  bud  and  its  leaf  injured.  Ties,  which  in  this  countiy  are  commonly 
of  bast,  are  gently  twisted  before  being  tied  into  a  knot,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  the  firmer,  and  the  bast  not  liable  to  be  torn  during  the  operation  of 
tying.  Osier  ties,  which  are  sometimes  used  for  espalier  trees,  are  fastened 
by  twisting  together  the  two  ends,  and  turning  them  down  in  a  manner  sooner 
and  easier  done  than  described.  In  fostening  shoots  with  nails  and  shreds, 
when  any  restraint  is  required  to  retain  the  shoot  in  its  position,  the  pressure 
must  always  be  against  the  shred  and  never  against  the  nail,  as  the  latter 
would  gall  the  shoot,  and  in  stone  firuits  generate  gum.  The  shred  ought 
never  to  be  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  bend  in  the  branch  to  be  attached; 
for  there  it  is  worse  than  useless.  On  the  contrary,  the  shreds  should  be  put 
on  so  as  to  pull  the  external  bends  inwards  towards  the  direct  line,  in  which 
it  is  desirable  the  branch  should  be  trained.    In  fig.  263,  the  straight  direc- 

Fig.  KS.  Bringing  a  bent  $hoot  inta  a  ttrmgktdirtetion  fry  iMid  and  tkreis. 
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ti<m  in  which  it  is  deaired  to  train  the  shoot  a  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines ; 
a  represents  the  shieds  and  nails  put  over  the  shoot  to  bring  it  to  its  place 
over  the  dotted  lines,  and  6,  dotted  lines  indicating  the  points  which  will  be 
eoTered  by  the  shreds  and  nails  when  the  shoot  has  been  rendered  straight, 
by  drawing  both  shoots  from  aiob.      The  nails  used,  whether  of  cast  or 
WTOoght  iron,  should  have  round  shanks  and  small  round  heads,  as  being  less 
likely  to  injure  the  branches  than  sharp-angled  nails.     Nails  an  inch  in 
length  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  branches,  but  twice  that  length  is  necessary 
for  Yeiy  large  ones.     Cast-iron  nails  are  most  generally  employed,  and  they 
are  so  cheap,  and,  beudes,  not  liable  to  bend  in  the  points,  that  they  are 
generally  preferred  to  nails  of  wrought  iron.      They  seldom  break  when 
being  driven  into  mortar  joints;  and  if  they  do  so  when  drawing  them  out,  it 
ia  perhaps  cheaper  to  buy  new  cast-iron  nails  than  to  point  and  straighten 
wrought-iron  ones.      Boiling  nails  in  linseed-oil  prevents,  or,  at  all  events, 
greatly  leasens  their  rusting.     Nails  should  in  general  be  driven  into  the 
joints,  and  not  into  the  bricks,  because  the  joints  are  easily  repaired.    They 
should  never  be  driven  fiir  in,  and  in  summer  training  a  much  slighter  hold 
of  the  wall  will  suffice  than  in  winter  training,  beeause  in  the  latter  case 
the  shoots  will  not  be  moved  for  a  year ;  for  if  they  hold  at  the  time  of 
nailing,  they  become  faster  as  they  begin  to  rust ;  die  oxide  requiring  an 
additional  space  to  that  required  by  the  metal  on  which  it  is  formed. 
Before  a  nail  which  has  been  some  time  in  a  wall  is  attempted  to  be  drawn 
out,  it  should  receive  a  tap  with  the  hammer  (407),  by  which  it  will  be 
loosened,  and  be  more  likely  to  separate  without  breaking.    Shreds  of 
wooUen  are  preferred  to  those  of  any  other  cloth  or  to  leather,  as  being 
softer  and  less  influenced  by  the  weather.    Their  length  should  be  such  as 
to  contain  a  shoot  double  the  size  of  that  for  which  they  are  intended,  in 
order  that  they  may  never  compress  the  shoot  so  much  as  to  impede  the 
returning  sap,  and  their  breadth  may  be  fipom  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters 
or  one  inch.    They  should  bo  folded  up  a  little  at  each  end,  so  that  in 
driving  the  nail  through  the  shred  it  will  pierce  four  times  its  thickness, 
and  be  in  no  danger  of  tearing,  as  it  often  does  when  the  nail  passes  through 
only  twice  its  thickness.    When  a  shoot  is  merely  to  be  nailed  to  the  wall, 
without  requiring  constraint  on  either  side,  then  the  nails  are  placed  alter- 
nately ;  but  when  a  crooked  branch  is  to  be  nailed  in,  two  or  more  nails  in 
succession  will  frequently  be  required  on  the  same  side.     In  driring  the 
nails,  they  should  incline  with  their  heads  downwards  to  prevent  water  as 
much  as  possible  from  hang^g  on  them,  as  the  rust  produced  is  often 
injurious,  especially  to  fruit.    The  list,  as  already  observed,  should  always 
be  placed  on  the  intemodes,  and  the  branches  should  be  fastened  quite  close 
to  the  wall,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  its  heat.    The  colour  of  the 
liiits  is  a  matter  in  which  gardeners  have  different  tastes.    The  late  Rev.  W. 
Marshall,  an  ardent  lover  of  horticulture,  preferred  scarlet  lists:  others 
select  those  of  a  grey  colour ;  some  choose  black ;  and  a  few  mix  various 
colours  together,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  mode.    Brown 
and  black,  however,   being  least  conspicuous,  generally  obtain  the  pre- 
ference.     Shreds  will  last  two  or  three  years ;  but  every  time  they  are 
taken  off  to  be  put  on  again  they  should  be  boHed,  to  destroy  any  eggs  of 
insects  there  may  be  on  them.     Trained  fruit-trees  are  genenilly  loosened 
from  the  wall  at  the  time  of  winter  or  spring  pruning,  when  the  wall 
can  be  cleaned  and  coloured  if  necessary,  and  the  tree  washed  with 
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a  compoation  for  the  destraction  of  insects.  The  ranaiiing  is  in  general 
performed  immediately  afterwards ;  though  some,  in  order  to  fetard 
the  blossoming  of  the  tree  next  spring,  tie  the  branches  to  stakes  at  some 
distance  from  the  walls.  This,  howerer,  can  only  be  safely  performed  with 
the  yeiy  hardiest  kinds  of  trees,  and  even  with  them  must  be  attended  with 
danger  during  severe  winters,  unless  in  yeiy  sheltered  situations.  In  zefizing 
a  trained  tree,  place  all  the  leadiog  branches  in  their  proper  positions  first, 
beginning  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  wall.  The  main  branches  being  placed,  lay  in  the  youqg 
wood,  beginning  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  branch,  and  working  up  to  the  main  stem.  We  shall  now  describe  the 
difierent  kinds  of  training,  commencing  with  the  simplest,  and  eonduding 
with  the  difierent  forms  employed  in  training  fruit-trees. 

787.  Training  herbaceotu  pkuUs  in  beds  or  borders  is  in  some  kinds 
efiocted  by  fastening  them  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  rock- 
work,  or  a  sur&oe  oi  pebbles,  by  means  of  pegs,  loops  of  matting,  (690,)  or 
other  material  used  as  ties ;  or  by  laying  on  the  shoots  small  stones.  Twin- 
ing flowers,  such  as  the  common  convolvulus,  or  twining  esculents,  such  as 
the  scarlet  runner,  only  require  stnught  rods,  or  brandies  with  upright 
shoots,  such  as  those  of  the  beech,  placed  doso  by  the  plants,  or  at  most  the 
point  of  the  shoot  wh^i  it  is  beginning  to  extend,  slightly  tied  to  the  rod 
or  branch.  Branches  are  in  general  to  be  preforred  to  straight  branchless 
rods  for  herbaceous  dimbers,  because  by  offering  a  number  of  interruptions 
to  the  ascent  of  the  dimbing  stem,  they  encourage  it  to  divaricate,  and  conse- 
quently to  produce  a  greater  number  of  flowers  and  fruit  within  a  limited 
space.  Tendrilled  climbers,  such  as  sweet  peas,  and  those  with  rambling 
stems,  such  as  the  nasturtium,  are  also  supported  by  branches  placed  in  a 
drde  round  each  patch,  or  along  each  side  of  a  row,  of  the  height  to  which 
the  plants  are  expected  to  grow ;  or  straight  head  rods  are  inserted  in  the 
soil  obliquely  so  as  to  touch  at  top  and  bottom,  and  cross  in  the  middle, 
so  as  to  form  lozenge-work ;  or  wires  may  be  supported  by  iron  or 
wooden  rods  in  any  desired  form.  Tall-growing  plants  with  stems 
having  terminal  flowers,  and  which  do  not  branch,  sudi  ds  some  asters,  when 
they  cannot  support  themselves,  require  to  be  loosely  indosed  by  three  or 
four  rods  placed  close  to  the  roots  at  bottom,  and  spreading  outwards  at  top, 
and  connected  by  twine ;  or,  in  some  cases,  a  slender  rod  may  be  placed  to 
each  stem.  On  no  account  should  such  dusters  of  stems  be  tied  together  in 
bunches,  a  common  practice  among  dovenly  gardeners,  as  the  compression 
rots  the  leaves  and  lessens  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Plants  having  branchy 
stems,  such  as  the  Aupinus  mutabilia,  and  the  Baptisio,  if  they  require 
support,  should  liavc  a  stake  to  each  stem,  thinning  them  out  where  they  arc 
so  numerous  as  to  produce  a  crowded  appearance.  Florists*  flowers,  such  as 
the  carnation,  the  dahlia,  &c.,  require  particular  kinds  of  stakes,  and  the 
greatest  care  in  tying. 

788.  Herbaceou9  and  shruUfy  piunls  in  pote  being  in  a  highly  arti- 
ficial state,  when  they  require  training  should  have  straight  rods,  or 
symmetrical  frames  of  laths,  or  of  wire- work.  Pelargoniums  when  of  laigc 
size  are  trained  by  means  of  straight  terminal  shoots  of  willow  or  hazcU  so  as 
to  radiate  their  branches  from  the  pot,  and  foim  a  regular  hemisphere  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  close  but  not  crowded.  Various  tratnhig  frames  have 
been  adopted  for  ornamental  climbers  in  pots :  one  :s  shown  by  fig.  57  in 
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p.  143.  A  common  mode  for  the  Fuchsia,  the  pelaigoniom,  the  Maur&ndia,  the 
Petunia,  &c^  and  also  for  the  grape,  is  shown  in  figs.  264  and  265,  wliich 

are  formed 

of  rods  and 

rings       of 

stout  wire, 

as  shown  in 

figures  266 

&  267,  the 

whole  be- 
ing painted 

green,  or  of 

the  colour  i 

of  bark,  aC-  ^'S*  ^^  Prvnu-warkM  traiidmg  the  grape- 
cording    to  t>ine  u^ken  grewn  m  poU. 

the  taste  of  the  gardener  or  his  employer.  In 
training  slender  climbers  or  twiners,  such  as 
Kenuedia  rubicimda,  nails  are  driven  into  the 
wall  near  the  ground  (fig.  268,  a),  and  three  or 
four  feet  above  it  (6),  close  to  which  the  plant 
is  placed ;  strings  are  drawn  from  the  lower 
Fig.  964.  mre^arne  warkfer  climbing'  j^^  ^^  ^^^  abovo,  and  the  stems  of  the  plant 

planu  M  pots.  ^     .       J  ■!  xi. 

twmed  round  tnem. 
789.  Training  hardy-flowering  shrubs  in  the  open  ground, — Trailing  and 

creeping  shrubs  seldom  require  any  assistance  firom  art,  excepting  when  they 
are  made  to  grow  upright  on  posts,  trellises,  or 
walls.   In  general  all  creepers  that  are  trained 
upright,  and  all  climbers,  whether  by  twining, 
tendrik,  hooks,  rootlets  as  the  ivy,  or  mere 
elongation  as  in  the  Lydum  and  the  climbing 
roses,  when  they  are  to  form  detached  objects, 
should  be  trained  to  stakes  with  expanded  tope.  Fig.  ser.  mre-ringi 
such  as  those  shown  in  fig.  95  in  page  164,  as  by   '**«^  *»  "*•  *"• 
this  means  ample  heads  are  formed,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
honeysuckle,  the  clematis,  the  rose,  &c.,  exhibit  splendid  masse 
of  blossom.      Fig.  269  is  a  portrait 
of  a  climbing  rose,  trained  down 
from  a  ring  which  forms  the  top  to 
an  iron  rod,  as  shown  in  <me  of  the 
figures  in  p.  164.    This  is  called  the 

F  366  Wire-  ^^^^^^  manner  of  training,  and  was 
etamM    jbr  first  applied  to  applo-treos.     Wlien 

nn>p9rtiHg       the  rod  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  the 

M^t'ih^Am-  ring  at  the  top  should  stand  an  uich 
work  ehotpn  in  or  two  higher  than  the  graft  at  the 
flg.S64.  top  of  the  stock,  or  than  the  head 

formed  on  the  stem  of  the  plant,  if  it  should  not 

have  been  grafted.  Six  or  eight  of  the  strongest 

shoots  are  then  to  be  selected,  and  tied  to  the 

ring  with  tarred  twine  ;  and  if,  from  their  length,  ^,^^  ^^  Mode  o/ training  ^.rrf^uous 

they  are  liable  to  blow  about,  their  ends  are  at-         ehna>ert  on  a  bruk  wait. 


Q.  "^^ 
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tached  to  twine,  continued  from  the  wire  to  pegs  stuck  in  the  g:iound,  as 
*iown  in  the  figure.    When  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  stem  of  a  spreading- 


Fig.  269.   Portrait  qfa  Bitarrt  de  la  ChhM  rose,  framed  in  ike 

headed  climber  with  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  a  difieient  plant,  the  taste 
of  which  is  questionable,  as  ti^ey  never  grow  so  freely  in  such  a  situation 
where  they  are  shaded  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  starved,  then,  fig.  270, 

which  was  used  on  the  lawn  of  Geoige  IV.'s 
cottage  at  Windsor  Park,  may  be  used.  Climb- 
k  ing  roses  may  also  be  advantageously  displayed 
on  such  props  as  fig.  04,  in  p.  163,  and  more 
slender  climbers,  as  well  as  standard  roses,  and 
other  shrubs,  trained  to  single  stems,  may  be 
tied  to  stakes  of  larch,  oak,  ash,  or  sweet  ohes- 
nut,  or  to  cast-iron  stakes,  such  as  those  shown 
at  aand  6  in  fig.  95,  in  p.  164.  When  climbers 
or  other  flowering  plants  are  trained  on  arched 
trellises,  covering  walks,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  display  of  the  flowers  is  an 
object,  the  trellis-work  must  not  be  continuous, 
but  rather  of  arches  springing  from  pi^rs  of 
Fif .  270.   Prop  with  umtneiia  top  M  trcUis-work,  or  pilaflteTs,  at  short  distances 

epreadimg  headed  eUmhers,  and  M  from   Cach  othcr,  80  aS  tO  admit  the  light  bC' 
tr^mintotkerpia^r^mndtheireteme,  ^^^^        ^^^  ^j^   j^  Ueglectcd,  the   pkntS 

will  only  look  well  on  their  outer  surfiioe.  The  laburnum,  when  trained 
over  an  arched  trellis  of  this  kind,  has  a  splendid  efiect  when  in  flower; 
but  when  the  trellis  is  continuous,  the  blossoms  have  a  pale,  sickly  appear- 
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ance,  as  we  witneflsed  some  years  ago  at  a  countxy  seat,  where  the  tiellis  of 
which  fig.  271  is  a  section  was  ooyered  with  labuTnam ;  the  low  table  tiellis 
a,  a,  being  clothed  with  ivy.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  dark  green  ivy  and  the  yellow  blo9« 
Boms  would  have  been  effective,  had  the  latter 
eigoyed  the  benefit  of  light. 

790.    Evergreen  thrvhs   require   veiy  little 

training,  excepting  in  the  case  of  fi»tigiate- 

growing  species  in  aitaations  exposed  to  high 

winds,  or  shrubs  that  are  to  be  shorn  into  arti- 

^J^wmMmm}mmwm  fi^  shapes      The  evergreen  cypress,  and  the 

utvvvra  watt,  mUh  foNe  tr^uuei,  the  sido-shoots  displaced  by  high  winds  or  heavy 
a,  a.  ybr  tvy.  snows,  fi>T  which  reason  these  branches  ai*e  fre- 

quently tied  loosely  to,  or  rather  connected  by  tarred  twine  with,  the  main  stem. 
When  eyergreen  shrubs  are  to  be  shorn  into  common  shapes,  such  as  cpnes, 
pyiamidB,  piers,  pilasters,  &c.,  little  or  no  tnuning  is  required ;  but  when  they 
are  to  be  grown  into  more  artificial  shapes,  such  as  those  of  men  or  animals, 
the  figure  required  is  constructed  of  wire  or  trellis  work,  and  being  placed 
over  the  plant,  the  shoots  are  confined  within  it ;  and  if  the  plants  are  healthy, 
and  in  a  good  soil  and  situation,  the  figure  is  speedily  formed.  The  best 
shrubs  for  this  kind  of  ornament  are  those  which  have  narrow  leaves,  such 
as  the  yew,  the  jumper,  the  arbor  vitie,  and  the  spruce  fir.  One  of  the 
figures,  the  most  readily  formed  by  any  of  these  plants,  is  a  hollow  vase, 
which  only  requires  a  series  of  hoops  tied  to  ribs,  and  the  latter  attached  to 
a  stake  placed  dose  by  the  main  stem  of  the  plant  In  selecting  plants  for 
being  trained  into  figures  of  men  and  women,  it  is  usual  to  use  variegated 
Tarieties  to  represent  the  female  forms. 

791.  Training  firtdt-ireee, — By  far  the  most  important  application  of 
tnuning  is  to  fruit-trees,  whether  for  the  purpdfee  of  rendering  them  more 
prolific,  improving  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  growing  fruit  in  the  open  air 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  grown,  except  under  glass,  or  confining  the 
trees  within  a  limited  space.  Fruit-trees  are  trained  either  as  protuberant 
bushea  or  trees  in  the  open  garden,  or  spread  out  on  flat  surfiices  against 
walls  or  espaliers.  In  either  case  the  operation  is  founded  on  the  principle 
already  mentioned — that  of  suppressing  the  direct  channel  of  the  sap,  by 
which  it  is  more  equally  distributed  over  the  tree,  the  tendency  to  produce 
over-vigorous  shoots  from  the  highest  part  is  diminished,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  from  every  part  increased.  We  find  that  trees  in  a  state  of 
nature  always  produce  their  first  flowers  from  lateral  branches,  to  which  the 
sap  flows  less  abundantly  than  to  those  which  are  vertical ;  and  the  object 
of  training  may  be  said  to  be,  to  give  all  the  parts  of  a  tree  the  character 
of  lateral  branches.  With  a  view  to  this,  certain  rules  have  been  derived 
from  the  principle  of  the  suppression  of  the  sap,  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
notice  as  of  general  application  to  every  mode  of  training : — 

1.  Branches  left  loose,  and  capable  of  being  put  in  motion  by  the  wind, 
grow  inore  vigorously  than  those  which  are  attached ;  and  hence  the  rule 
to  nail  or  tie  in  the  stronger  shoots  first,  and  to  leave  the  weaker  shoots  to 
acquire  more  vigour.  Hence  also  the  advantage  of  training  with  fixed 
branches  against  walls,  as  compared  with  training  with  loose  branches  in 
tlie  o\  en  garden,  when  greater  fruitfiilnesB  is  the  object. 
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2.  Upright  shoots  grow  more  freely  than  inclined  shoots.  Therefore 
when  two  shoots  of  unequal  vigour  are  to  he  reduced  to  an  equality,  the 
weaker  must  he  elevated  and  the  stronger  depressed. 

3.  The  shoots  on  the  upper  side  of  an  inclined  branch  will  always  be 
more  luxuriant  than  those  on  the  lower  side ;  therefore  preserve,  at  the 
period  of  pruning  or  disbudding,  only  the  strongest  shoots  below,  and  only 
the  weakest  above. 

4.  The  lower  branches  of  every  tree  and  shrub  decay  naturally  before 
the  upper  branches ;  therefore  b^ow  the  principal  care  on  them,  whether 
in  dwarf  bushes  in  the  open  garden,  or  with  trees  trained  on  espaliera  or 
walls.  When  they  are  weak,  cut  them  out,  and  bring  down  othen  to  supply 
their  place;  or  turn  up  their  extreme  points,  which  will  attract  a  larger  por- 
tion of  sap  to  every  part  of  the  branch. 

792.  The  different  modei  of  training  bu^es  and  trees  in  the  open  garden 
are  chiefly  the  conical  form  for  tall  trees  or  standards,  and  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  globe  or  cylinder  for  dwaris ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
unless  these  and  all  other  artificial  forms  are  constantly  watched  to  check 
the  tendency  to  return  to  nature,  they  are  much  better  dispensed  with.  By 
careful  attention  some  of  these  artificial  forms  will  bring  trees  sooner  into 
a  bearing  state,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  will  also  be  produced  in 
a  limited  space ;  but  if  the  continued  care  requisite  for  these  objects  is 
withdrawn  for  two  or  three  years,  the  growth  of  the  tree,  while  retoming  to  its 
natural  character,  will  produce  a  degree  of  confusion  in  the  branches  that 
will  not  be  remedied  till  all  the  constrained  brandbies  have  been  cut  away. 
Wherever,  therefore,  fhiit  is  to  be  grown  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  in  orchards  or  in  the  open  garden,  it  is  found  best  to 
let  every  tree  take  its  natural  shape,  and  confine  the  pmner  and  trainer  to 
such  operations  as  do  not  greatly  interfere  with  it.  These  are  chiefly  keep-^ 
ing  the  tree  erect  with  a  etraight  stem,  keeping  the  head  well  balanced,  and 
thinning  out  the  branches  where  they  are  crowded  or  cross  each  other,  ot 
become  weak  or  diseased.  There  are  however  many  persons  who  have 
small  gardens,  and  who  have  Insure  or  means  to  attend  or  to  procure  atten- 
tion to  all  the  minutiSB  of  culture,  and  to  these  some  of  the  modes  of  training 
protuberant  dwarfe  and  standards  may  be  of  considerable  importance,  by 
bringing  the  trees  into  a  bearing  state  sooner  than  would  be  the  case  if  tiiey 
were  left  to  nature,  and  by  producing  much  fruit  in  little  apace. 

7d3.  The  different  modee  of  training  fruil-treee  againet  walie  or  eepaUerey 
may  all  he  reduced  to  three  forms  or  systems ; — ^the  fim  or  palmate  form, 
which  is  the  most  natural  mode,  and  that  most  generally  applicable ;  tiie 
horiisontal  system,  which  is  adapted  to  trees  with  strong  stems,  and  of  long 
duration ;  and  the  perpendicular  system,  which  is  chiefly  adapted  to  climb- 
ers, such  as  the  vine.  Trees  trainod  by  any  of  the  above  modes  against  a 
wall  or  espalier  are  much  more  imdcr  the  control  of  art  than  can  ever  be 
the  case  with  trees  or  bushes  in  the  open  garden;  because  in  the  latter  case,  the 
whole  tree  as  well  as  its  branches  are  at  all  times  more  or  less  liable  to  be 
put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  whereas  against  a  wall  they  are  fixed,  and 
have  not  the  aid  of  motion  to  increase  their  thickness.  For  these  reasons, 
and  also  because  flat  training  is  applied  to  trees  which  as  protuberant  bushes 
in  the  open  garden  would  scarcely  produce  fruit  at  all,  flat  training  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  In  making  choice  of  a  mode  of  flat  training,  the  nature 
of  the  tree,  the  climate,  soil,  and  the  object  in  view,  must  be  jointly  taken 
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into  oonaideTatioii.  Trees  of  tempoTary  duration,  which  naturally  produoe 
numerous  diTeigent  branches,  such  as  the  peach  and  the  apricot,  are  best 
adapted  for  fim  training,  where  the  climate  is  fiivourable ;  but  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate an  approach  to  the  horizontal  manner  may  be  preferable,  by  lessening 
the  quantity  of  wood  produced  and  thus  fi^ilitating  its  ripening.  The  hori- 
zontal system  of  training  produces  the  greatest  constraint  on  nature,  and  ia 
therefore  adapted  for  fruit-trees  of  the  most  yigoroos  growth,  and  of  large 
size,  such  as  the  pear  and  apple,  which  are  almost  always  trained  in  this 
manner,  whether  on  walls  or  espaliers.  For  plants  producing  shoots  having 
little  or  no  tendency  to  ramify,  and  which  are  of  short  duration,  such  as  the 
▼ine,  climbing  roses,  &o.,  the  perpendicular  manner  is  the  most  natural  and 
the  easiest ;  nevertheless,  by  disbudding  and  training,  plants  of  this  kind  can 
be  made  to  assume  the  fen  form,  and  thus  be  rendered  more  productive  in 
blossoms  and  fruit,  than  if  trained  in  a  manner  which  is  more  natural  to 
than ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  vine,  even  the  horizontal  system  may  be 
adopted,  because  its  shoots  are  of  great  duration.  We  shall  first  describe  the 
methods  of  training  dwarfo  and  standards  in  the  open  garden,  and  next  the 
diiSerent  modes  of  flat  training  on  walls  and  espaliers. 

7d4.  BfoaffM  in  the  cpen  sarden  are  trained  ui  the  form  of  hollow  bushes, 
concave.,  or  shaped  like  cups,  urns,  goblets,  or  barrels,  the  form  being  in  every 
case  produced  by  training  the  shoots  to  a  frame- work  of  rods  and  hoops. 
Dwarfo  are  also  trained  in  the  form  of  globes,  balloons,  cylinders,  low  cones, 
pyramids,  triangles,  and  sometimes  with  the  branches  in  regular  stages 
like  a  g:irandole.  Most  of  these  forms  are  also  capable  of  being  varied  by 
training  the  shoots  which  compose  their  form  vertically,  horizontally,  ob- 
liquely, or  spirally ;  and  also  by  tying  down  the  current  year's  shoots  as 
soon  as  they  have  ceased  elongating,  in  the  manner  of  quenouille  training,  to 
be  afterwards  described.  All  dwarfe,  whether  to  be  left  to  nature  or  trained 
artificially,  are  grafted  on  stocks  naturally  of  humble  growth ,  such  as  the 
quince  or  the  mountain-ash  for  the  pear,  the  doucin  or  paradise  for  the 
apple,  the  Mahaleb  for  the  cherry,  the  myrobolan  or  the  sloe  for  the 
plum,  &o. 

796.  Spirai  cylinderM* — Of  all  these  different  modes  of  training  dwarfs, 
that  which  best  deserves  adoption  in  a  small  garden  is  the  spiral  cylinder, 
the  training  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hayward : — ^^  Prune  and 
manage  the  tree  so  that  it  shall  form  from  three  to  six  branches  of  as  nearly 
equal  size  as  possible,  within  about  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  ground,  as  in  fig. 
272 ;  and  as  soon  as  the  branches  are  grown  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  fix  six 
rods  or  stakes  into  the  earth  for  supporting  them,  in  a  circle  about  the  root,  as  in 
fig.  273,  the  centre  dot  markhig  the  root,  and  the  others  the 
rods.  Each  branch  b  then  to  be  brought 
down,  and  being  fixed  to  the  rod  near 
its  base,  the  branch  is  to  be  carried 
round  in  a  spiral  manner,  on  such  an 
elevation  as  will  form  an  inclination  \*  I  \^*y 
of    about   fifteen    degreed,  and   each 

branch   is    to    1X>    fixed  in  the     ^^^^^  Syfraltrain- 

manner,  one  efter  another;  thus  all         ing.pian. 
Pig  272.  8f»(rai  train-  Will  movc  in  thc  samc  direction,  one  above  the  other,  like 
ing,  first  siafft,      gy  jnany  cork-screws  following  in  the   samc  coarse,    as 
shown  in  fig.  274.  As  from  this  position  of  tlic  branches  the  iH)int  bud  of  each 
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leader  will  present  the  most  vertical  channel  for  the  sap,  the  strongest  shoot 
will  form  there,  and  thus  afford  the  means  of  continuing  the  leaders  to  a  gieet 
height  and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  without  crossing  or 
ohstructing  each  other,  or  throwing  out  useless  collaterals ; 
at  the  same  time,  hy  the  depressed  position  of  the  leading 
branches,  enough  sap  will  be  pushed  out  on  their  sides  to 
form  and  maintain  vigorous  fruiting  spurs.  As  trees  trained 
in  this  manner  need  never  exceed  the  bounds  allotted  them 
on  a  border  or  bed,  a  greater  number  of  trees  may  be 
planted,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  produced,  in  a  given 
space,  than  can  be  the  case  when  they  are  trainod  in  any  other 
manner.  But  as  pear  and  apple  trees  on  free  stocks  may  be 
Vig^iSpiraitrain-  found  to  grow  too  Hide  and  Urge  after  a  few  years,  those 
tng»  etepation.  ^^^  answer  which  are  grafted  on  dwarf-growing  stocks ;  that 
is,  pearson  quince  stocks,  and  appleson  paradise  stocks.  However,  to  keep  dwarf 
trees  from  growing  too  luxuriant  and  rude,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  take  them 
up  and  replant  them  every  three  or  four  years ;  if  this  is  done  with  due  care 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  it  will  not  injure 
them  nor  prevent  them  bearing  a  fuU  crop  of  fruit  the  following  year. — (/»- 
guiry  into  the  FruUfulnes9  and  Barrenness  of  Plants  and  Treesy  S^.  p.  238.) 
796.  Standards  in  the  open  garden  are,  in  France,  sometimes  trained  with 
heads  in  similar  shapes  to  those  we  have  mentioned  as  adopted  for  dwarfs ; 
but  those  in  most  general  use,  where  the  natural  form  is  departed  from,  are 
the  spurring-in  system,  the  conical  or  pyramidal  system,  to  either  of  which 
may  be  applied  the  quenouille  system ;  a  term  which  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  distaff  or  conical  form  of  the  tree,  and  sometimes  to  the  mode  of 
tying  down  the  current  year's  shoots,  like  the  fibres  of  flax  on  a  distaff,  so 
as  to  stagnate  in  them  the  returning  sap.  Trees  trained  in  any  of  these 
manners  are  generally  grafted  on  dwarfing  stocks  so  as  to  keep  their  growths 
within  moderate  bounds. 

797.  The  spurring-in  system. — Choose  a  tree  that  has  a 
leading  shoot  in  an  upright  direction,  fig.  275,  a ;  having 
planted  it,  shorten  the  side  shoot,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
buds,  and  shorten  also  the  leading  shoot,  according  to  its 
strength,  so  that  no  more  buds  may  be  left  on  it  than 
wiU  produce  shoots,  as  at  h.  The  first  summer  the  produce 
.  in  shoots  will  be  as  at  fig.  276,  c  ;  and  if  before  Midsummer 
Pig.  975.  spurring  the  leading  shoot  be  shortened  as  at  cf,  it  will  probably  throw 
J^^^^''*"**"***^out  side  shoots  the  same  season,  as  at  c.  At  the  vnnter 
pruning  all  the  side  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  two  or  three 
buds,  and  the  leading  shoiot  to  such  a  number  as  it  is  believed  will  be  de- 
veloped. These 
are  to  be  short- 
ened as  at//  and 
the  process  of 
shortening  is  to 
be  repeated  every 
year  till  the  tree 
has  the  appear- 
ance of  %.  277 ; 
or  until  it   has 

Pig.  976.  Spurring^in,  progressive  stages. 
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attained  the  height  required,  or  which  the  kind  of  tree  is  calculated  to 

attain. 

79a  Conical  standards^  or,  as  they  are  erroneously  called,  pyramidal 
standards,  may  he  pro- 
duced from  trees  par- 
tially spurred-in;  but 
the  most  general  mode 
is  to  cut  in  the  side 
branches,  as  shown  in 
fig.  278,  which  repre- 
sents several  successive 
stages ;  while  fig.  279 
shows  the  tree  brought 
to  its  regular  shape; 
and  fig.  280,  the  same 
tree  with  the  branches 
of  the  current  year  tied 
down  in  the  quenouille 
manner.  The  best  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of 
training  which  we  have 


"^.?«X/;^«^i"Engbnd,wa8in    _ 


kWitti^^ 


Z-Xtr^t^^' 


the  Horticultural  So-  ""^ — 
ciety  8  garden  in  1830;  and  in  France,    P*»-  ^7«-  Q^enouuu  training,  progrunve 
in  the  Royal  Kitchen  Garden  at  Ver-  '^^' 
sallies,  in  1840.     There  were  in  the  latter  garden,  in  that  year,  two  hundred 
trees  trained  in  the  conical  manner,  with  the  current  year's  shoots  tied  do^n 
en  quenouitte.  They  had  attained 
]  i                the  height  of  from  six  to  twelve 
^    f      J          feet  before  the  branches  were  bent 
\    y/           down ;  but  the  effect  of  this  was 
^^     \  V?   I   J      to  cover  the  shoots  with  blossom, 
buds,  and  to  produce  most  ex- 
traoidinaxy  crops.   From  the  ex- 
perience of  French  gardeners,  it 
would  appear  that  trees  trained 
in  the  conical  manner  and  en 
quenouille  do  not  last  longer  than 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Copper  wire 
is   used   for  t3ring    down    the 
branches,  and  the  lower  ends  of 
the  wires  are   attached  to    the 
'Stouter  branches,  to  the  main 
stem,  to  hooked  pegs  stuck  in 
the  ground,  or  to  a  wooden  frame 
fixed  a  few  inches  above  its  sur- 
face. 
.      ?^-    Hayward'e     f^enouiUe^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^„^^^ 

conical  training  c«w-  trtuntng,  —  Take   a   plant   with     with   the   summer   shoutM 

pt€t^'  four  or  five    strong   shoots  of    titdtu^um, 

three  feet  or  four  feet  long,  on  a    stem    of   four  feet   or  more  high 


Fig.  279.     Quenouiae 
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(fig.  281)  ;  ^*  let  a  small  lu>op  be  bent  round  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and 
all  the  branches  brought  regulariy  down  and  fixed  to  it,  as  in  fig.  282;  the 
oonsequenoes,  if  not  guarded  against,  will 
be  as  explained  in  792.  As  several  of  the 
,  uppermost  buds  on  the  base  of  each  branch 
will  probably  throw  out  strong  wood 
shoots,  one  of  them,  that  ia  placed  in  the 
best  situation  to  admit  of  being  bent  down 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  parent  branch 
when  won  out,  should  be  selected,  and 
all  the  rest  rubbed  off  dose ;  and  as  the 
shoot  that  iB  left  will  grow  laige  and  ,_ 
strong,  in  order  that  it  may  be  better  p,g  ^^  Haywardi 
adapted  for  bending,  it  should,  as  soon  as  quemmiiu  tratmnff 
it  is  five  inches  or  six  inches  long,  be  ^^'■V*^ 
brought  gently  down  and  affixed  to  the  old  branch,  as  in 
vig.n\.Ha»ward'i^'  ^^»  **»**»  marking  the  young  shoot  which  has  been 
quenoHiiu  train-  tiod  down.  Trained  in  this  manner,  whenever  it  may  be 
inff»jirtt  stage.  found  necessaiy  to  cut  out  the  old  branches,  these,  by  a 
half-twist,  may  be  brought  down  without  danger  of  breaking,  and  the  bend 
will  be  less  abrupt  and  unsightly.  By  the  same  rules,  trees  may  be  trained 
in  the  same  manner,  with  two  or  more  tiers,  as  in  fig.  284.  The  suooess  of 
this  mode  of  training  depends  upon  due 
attention  being  paid  to  the  disbudding  or 
rubbing  off  useless  shoots  in  the  spring, 
and  taking  due  care  of  those  which  are 
hitended  either  to  cany  on  and  extttid 
the  tree,  or  to  succeed  and  occupy  the 
place  of  the  old  bearers.  It  wiU,"  he  con- 
cludes, "•  be  found  extremely  well  adapted 
to  apple-trees  on  paradise-stocks,  pear- 
trees  on  quince-stocks,  cheny-trees,  &c. ; 

and  also  to  peach-trees  in  pots ;  and  it  is 

Fig.  883.  Hapward^i  *  ™^  economical  modc,  as  it  requires  no 
qutnouiaetraining.  Stakes." — {Gard.  Mag,  vol.  viL  p.  441.) 
ikawiytwotueui-  goO.  Fan-troimng  is  chiefly  adapted 
for  trees  tramed  against  walls,  and  more 
especially  for  the  peach  and  apricot.  There  are  several 
modifications  of  Uie  hn.  form,  and  five  different  varieties 
may  be  pointed  out.  The  first  is  the  equal  fan,  in  which 
there  are  a  number  of  main  branches  all  radiating  from  the  pig.  S84.  Hapwardrt 
graft  of  the  tree ;  in  the  case  of  dwarfs,  all  the  branches  ^^  guemmuu 
radiate  from  the  horizontal  line  upwards,  but  in  the  case  of  ^^^  ^' 
standards  against  walls,  or  what  in  Scotland  are  called  riders,  they  radiate 
downwards  as  well  as  upwards;  and  this  forms  the  second,  or  what  is 
called  the  stellate-fim  manner  of  training.  The  third  mode  is  called 
the  open  fan,  or  the  Montreuil  training,  in  which  there  are  two  main 
branches  laid  into  the  right  and  left  of  the  centre,  at  an  angle  of  45", 
and  the  wall  is  covered  by  subordinate  branches  from  these  and  their  late- 
rals. The  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of  training  is,  that  whenever  the 
waU  gets  naked  below,  it  can  be  covered  by  bringing  down  the  two  mam 
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bnnches  and  their  saboidinates.  An  imptoyement  on  this  mode  of  tmining 
as  applied  to  the  peach-tree  was  made  by  Dumoutier,  and  ia  described  by 
Lelieor,  in  his  ^  Pomone  Franfoise ;"  another,  by  Sieolle  (a  cnltivator  at 
Montveoil,  to  whom  we  were  introduced,  in  1819,  by  M.  Thouin),  is 
described  in  Ndll  s  HarHctUtural  Totir,  and  in  the  fint  edition  of  our 
EncycbpiMa  ofOturdening;  and  a  third  improvement  has  been  recently  made 
in  the  Montreuil  training,  by  F.  Malot,  a  cultivator  at  Montreuil,  which 
consists  in  first  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  by  praventing  any  shoots 
fiom  being  produced  from  the  upper  sides  of  the  two  main  branches  till  the 
part  of  the  wall  below  them  is  covered.  This  mode  is  described  in  the 
Annaleg  tTHorHcuUure  de  Paris  for  1841,  and  in  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1842. 
A  fourth  mode  of  fim-training,  is  what  is  called  Seymour's,  which,  on  prin- 
ciple, i^pears  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  modes  of  training,  and  to  which 
the  nearest  approach  made  by  the  French  gardeners  is  that  called  the 
Paknette  a  ia  DunumHer^  alluded  to  above.  A  fifth  mode  is  the  curvilinear 
fim-training  of  Mr.  Hayward,  which  is  good  in  principle ;  but  which  has 
not  yet  been  much  adopted,  notwithstanding  some  excellent  points  which 
it  exhibits.  If  we  describe  the  common  English  mode  of  fim-training, 
Seymours  mode,  and  Hayward's  mode,  the  other  variations  will  be  readily 
understood.  In  fiiot,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  with  any  mode  of  training, 
provided  the  operator  possesses  beforehand  a  clear  conception  of  the  fi)rm  to 
be  produced,  and  bears  in  mind  the  power  of  buds,  and  the  influence  on  that 
power  of  elevation  and  depression. 

801.  Fan-training  m  ike  common  EngUth  manner. — The  following  direc- 
tions fi>r  this  mode  of  training  are  by  an  excellent  practical  gardener : — ^The 
maiden  plant  is  to  be  headed  down  to  four  eyes,  placed  in  sach  a  manner  as 
to  throw  out  two  shoots  on  each  aide,  as  shown  in  fig.  286.  The  following  sea- 
son the  two  up- 
permost shoots 
are  to  be  headed 
down  to  three 
Fig.  28 .  Fan-tratninp,  firui  eyes,  placed  in 
*^^'  such  a  manner 

as  to  throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and 

one  shoot  on  each  side  ;  the  two  lower-       p,g.  ^m.  Pan-training,  iteond  stage. 

most  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  two 
eye8,so  as  to  throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  the  uppermost  side, 
as  shown  in  fig.  286.  We  have  now  five  leading  shoots  on  each  side,  well 
placed,  to  form  our  fiiture  tree.  Each  of  these  shoots  must  be  plaoied  in 
the  exact  position  in  which  it  is  to  remain;  and  as  it  is  these  shoots 
which  are  to  form  the  leading  character  of  the  future  tree,  none  of  them  are 
to  be  shortened.  The  tree  should  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  bear  any 
fruit  this  year.  Each  shoot  must  now  be  suffered  to  produce,  besides  the 
leading  shoot  at  the  extremity,  two  other  shoots  on  the  uppermost  side, 
one  near  to  the  bottom,  and  one  about  midway  up  the  stem ;  tiiere  must  also 
bo  one  shoot  on  the  undermost  side,  placed  about  midway  between  the  other 
t?ro.  AU  the  other  shoots  must  be  pinched  off  in  their  in&nt  state.  The 
tree  wiU  then  assume,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  appearance  shown 
in  fig.  287.  From  this  tune  it  may  be  allowed  to  bear  what  crop  of  fruit 
the  gardener  thinks  it  able  to  cany ;  in  detennining  which  he  ought  never 
to  overrate  the  vigour  of  the  tree.    All  of  these  shoots,  except  the  leading 


Fig.  S87.  Fan-traininfft  third  itage. 
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ones,  must  at  the  proper  season  be  ahortoied,  but  to  what  length  must  be 
left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  gardener,  it,  of  coniBe,  depending  npon 

thevigonrof  thetree.  In  short- 
ening the  shoot^  care  shoold  be 
taken  to  cut  bade  to  a  bad  thai 
will  produce  a  shoot  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Cut  doee  to  the 
bud,  BO  that  the  wound  may 
heal  the  following  season.  The 
following  season  each  shoot  at 
the  extremities  of  the  leading 
branches  should  produce,  be- 
sides the  leading  shoot,  one  on 
the  upper  and  two  on  the  under  part,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
▼igour  of  the  tree;  whilst  each  of  the  secondary  branches  should  pro- 
duce, besides  the  leading  shoot,  one  other,  pUiced  near  to  the  bottom; 
for  ihe  grand  art  of  pruning,  in  all  systems  to  which  this  dasB  of 
trees  are  subjected,  consists  in  preserving  a  snffident  quantity  of  young 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree;  and  on  no  account  must  the  gardener 
cut  dean  away  any  shoots  so  placed,  without  well  considering  if  they 
will  be  wanted,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future  good  appear- 
anoe  of  the  tree.  The  quantity  of  young  wood  annually  laid  in  must 
depend  upon  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the 
same  quantity  of  wood  into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  full  vigour. 
The  gardener  here  must  use  his  own  judgment.  But  if  any  of  the  leading 
shoots  manifest  a  disposition  to  outstrip  the  others,  a  larger  portion  of  young 
wood  must  be  laid  in,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  usual  suffered 
tQ  ripen  on  the  over-vigorous  branch.  At  the  same  time  a  smaller  quantity 
of  fruit  than  usual  must  be  left  to  ripen  on  the  wesker  branch.  This  will 
tend  to  restore  the  equilibrium  better  than  any  other  method.      Fig.  288 


Fig.  888.  Fa$^4rttMnff,  eompUU, 

presents  us  with  the  figure  of  the  tree  in  a  more  advanced  state,  well 
balanced,  and  well  calculated  for  an  equal  distribution  of  si^  all  over  its 
sur&ce.  Whenever  any  of  the  lower  shoots  haye  advanced  so  &r  as  to 
incommode  the  others,  they  should  be  cut  back  to  a  yearliog  shoot :  this 
will  give  them  room,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  in  order.     In 
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nidliiig,  oare  moat  be  taken  not  to  braise  any  p6tt  of  the  ehoof ;  the  wounds 
made  by  the  knife  heal  quickly,  but  a  bruise  often  ptotea  incurable. 
Nerer  let  a  nail  gall  any  part  of  the  tree :  it  will  endanger  the  life  of  the 
braadi.  In  nailing  in  the  young  shoots,  dispose  them  as  straight  and  as 
mgtiax  as  possible :  it  will  look  workmattKke.  Whatever  system  of  train* 
iog  is  pursued,  the  leading  branches  sliotild  be  laid  ^  in  the  exact  position 
they  are  to  ranam ;  for  wherever  a  la^  branch  is  brought  down  to-  fill  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  free  ascent  of  the  Sap  is  obstructed  by  the  exten- 
slofi  of  the  upper  and  contraction  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  branch.  It  is 
thus  robl)ed  of  part  of  its  former  Tigour,  whilst  it  seldom  fiub  to  threw  out 
InHBediately  behind  the  part  most  bent  one  or  more  vigorous  shoots.  To 
anist  the  young  practitioner  in  laying  in  the  leading  branches  of  the  tree, 
the  following  method  may  perhaps  be  acceptable.  Drive  a  nail  into  the 
wall,  exactly  where  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  to  be,  then  with  a  string  and 
chalk  describe  a  semicircle  of  any  diameter,  divide  the  quadrant  into  90^ ; 
the  lower  branch  will  then  take  an  elevation  of  about  12^,  the  second  of 
about  27^0,  the  third  about  4dP,  the  fourth  B^^  and  the  ^th  about  74^^ 
A  nail  should  then  be  driven  into  each  of  these  points,  and  the  chalk  rubbed 
oflF.— (&  Jfcf.  ii.p.l44.) 

802.  Fan-training  aeearding  to  Seymours  mode. — Head  down  the  maiden 
plant  to  three  eyes,  as  shown  in  fig.  289,  a.  Three  shoots  bemg  produced,  the 


Fig.  SSOi  Semnour'g  /an-4raining,  progrettive  ttagu. 

second  year  head  down  the  centre  one  to  three  eyes,  and  leave  the  two  side 
shoots  at  full  length,  as  at  6.  Rub  off  all  the  buds  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
two  side-branches,  and  leave  only  on  the  upper  side  a  series  of  buds  from 
nine  inches  to  twelve  inches  apart.  When  these  buds  have  grown  five  inches 


Fig.  990.  SsyiMMr'j/cffi'fratffifn^,  VMrd  ttaptt  in  gUmmer. 

or  six  inches,  sti^  the  shoots  produced,  but  stilt  allowing  the  leading  shoot 
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to  extend  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  sommer  of  the  aeoond  year,  there  will 
he  four  mde  ehoots,  and  six  or  more  laterals,  as  at  c.  In  the  following 
spring,  the  laterals  d,  which  had  been  nailed  to  the  wall,  are  loosened  and 
tied  to  their  main  dioot,  as  at  e,  and  the  upright  shoot  or  main  leader 
shortened  to  three  buds,  as  at/,  or  if  the  tree  be  very  vigorous,  to  five  buds. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  summer,  the  number  of  laterals  will  be  doubled  on 
the  two  lower  branches,  as  shown  in  fig.  290 :  a  new  lateral  having  sprang 
from  the  base  of  the  one  tied  in,  as  at  ^,  and  another  from  its  extremity,  as 
at  A.  In  the  pruning  of  the  spring  of  the  fimrth  year,  the  original  lateraU, 
now  of  two  years'  growth,  which  had  borne  fruit,  are  cut  off  dose  to  the 
branch,  and  the  young  latconls  which  had  sprung  from  their  base  are  looaened 
from  the  wall,  and  tied  down  to  succeed  them,  as  at  fig.  291,  i.     The  other 


Fig.  291.  8e9maur*i/an-<ra(Hing,  third  ttage  nfUr  flU  winUt  pruminff, 

laterals  produced  are  tied  in,  as  at  fc,  and  the  upright  shoots  shortened,  as  at 
2,  as  before.  Tins  method  of  pruning  and  training  the  peach,  its  author. 
Ml.  John  Seymour,  describes  as  truly  systematical,  as  all  the  principal 


Fig.  299,  StfWiow't/anriraMngtSfAh  ytar, 

leading  shoots  are  trained  by  a  line  stretched  from  the  setting  on  or 
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of  the  shoot  to  heyond  its  extreme  length,  and  the  distance  of  the  leading 
shoots  from  one  another  is  regulated  by  a  semicircular  line,  at  about  ten  feet 
from  the  stem,  as  shown  in  fig.  292.  On  this  line  is  marked  off  the  distances 
between  the  shoots,  which  are  ten  inches  each.  The  lateral  shoots  are  laid  in 
about  a  foot  asunder,  as  at  a,  in  this  figure.  In  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and 


Fif.  898b  Sipwt&ur'i/nfi-irainlnff,  sixth  ptar. 

sometimes  in  the  second,  instead  of  laying  in  all  the  side  shoots  at  full 
length,  some  of  them  are  shortened,  so  as  to  get  two  leading  shoots  from 
as  many  side  shoots  as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  the  wall,  as  shown  at 
6,  b.  If  the  double  side  shoots  thus  produced  are  strong,  they  may  be 
laid  in  their  whole  length ;  but  if  weak,  they  must  be  cut  short  to  give 
them  strength.  OccasioniJly  a  side  shoot  may  be  made  to  produce  three 
others,  as  at  e  ;  so  that  there  never  can  be  any  difficulty  in  producing  a 
sufficient  number  of  leading  shoots  to  furnish  the  walL    Fig.  2iQ  is  a  por« 


Fig.  894.  Seymour's /an-tralninff,  in  ptagrtssfw  a  l&w  watt. 

tndt  of  one-half  of  a  Vanguard  peach  of  six  years'  growth,  taken  in  March, 
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1826.  This  trf«,  we  ^e  inforpied,  still  exisU  Ui  OArletoo  H»ll  Gardens, 
where  it  covers  nearly  eight  hondred  sqqmv  fiwt  of  wall,  md  ia  umveisaUy 
admired.  It  will  he  evident,  we  think,  to  every  gardener,  thi^  this  mede 
of  training  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  low  walls  as  for  inch  aa  are  high.  For 
high  walls  it  is  reopmmended  to  train  tihe  tree  in  form  of  tb«  Sg*  294,  till  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  afterwards  to  change  the  position  of  the 
shoots  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  296,  enoonragini(  the  shoots  prodnced 


Pig.  2S»5.  Seifmowr*i/iin'trtiinUtff,  tuited  tOQl^to  w4U* 
from  a,  a,  to  throw  out  branches  to  fill  the  centre  of  the  tree.  (Ibid.  vol.  vi. 
p.  4d7.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  systematic  and  beautiful 
mode  of  training,  but  being  more  difficult  Uian  the  common  fim  mode,  it 
has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  gardeners.  Its  perfect  symmetry  ought 
strongly  to  recommend  it  to  the  amateur  of  leisure. 

80d.  Faf^traininff  m  th0  wavy  or  eurniiinear  manner.-— <This  mode  of 
trailing  was  first  described  and  its  ad^nrntages  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Heywiypd, 
in  his  Science  of  Horticulture,  published  in  1822 ;  but  it  had  been  in  practice 
to  a  certain  extent  long  before,  which  shows  its  foundatv)n  in  nature.  Mr. 
Callow,  to  whom  the  idea  was  suggested  by  the  lower  branches  of  some  Uige 
elms,  which,  though  they  projected  ever  so  far  horizontally,  still  had  their 
extremities  inclined  upwards,  practised  it  with  the  peach  and  nectarine 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  {Gard.Mag.^lQQ4y^SS.)  This  mode  of  training, 
which  we  shall  describe  from  Mr.  Hayward's  very  scientific  work,  is 
founded  on  the  feet,  that  the  sap  will  sJways  flow  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity to  the  most  vertical  buds ;  so  that  9  brafich  bent  like  an  inverted 
syphon,  however  low  the  centre  may  be,  yet  if  the  extreme  point  be  turned 
upwards,  the  buds  there  will  produce  vigorous  upright  shoots,  however 

distant  they  m^y  be  firom 
•  l  H        the  main  stem.     If  a    •  /a 

JJl       branch  be  fi^ed  in  a  ver*     "^^^^^a  ■  i^J[ 
\s\       tical  position,  the  strong-  ^^^acoIUw^ 

I         est   rflOOt  will   be    pro-  Pig. 297.  IllMttraHve^ 

I       ducedatthepomtbudo,       ^^-^aining, 

^ -^Litor  in  fig.  296,  as  it  will  also  if  the  shoot  should 

Fig.«?.  ^««;';;f;v«^^  i^  te^^  „  ^^  at  6  and  c  ia  the  i 


Fig;  S98L  Ithutrdiive  qf 


Fig.  299.  Wavp^rdining,/trgt  stagt. 
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fiptre.  Again,  If  a  branch  b«  fiiced  in  a  herizontkl  pddtion,  ^  in  fig.  2Sf/, 
the  stroogaBt  shoot  will  be  prodiid^d  ftbitt  the  nioet  vettieal  t>tid  lieat  the 
base  of  the  ahoot,  aa  at  d;  and  thd  aheot  pfOduoed  ttoiti  0  will  be  tiie  w^eakest ; 
tet  bj  turning  up  the  point  of  this  horizontal  ahoot,  as  td  fig.  208  /, 
nearly  aa  strong  a  ahoot 
wiU  be  prodiKsed  aaif  t> 
the  branch  had  beeh 
fixed  ui  a  vertical  pe>- 
aition,even  though  the 
bud  at  g  flhoidd  be  at 
a  considerable  distance  firom  the  main  stem  of  the  plant.  The  bud  at/,  in 
this  example,  will  also  make  a  strong  shoot.  It  is  easy  to  cdnoeive  how 
these  ftcts  may  be  taken  adymtage  of  hi  tndning  trees  on  flat  surfacea. 
An  the  main  branches,  which  in  the  common  mode  of  fim-traintng^  and  also  in 
Sqrmouz^s  mode,  ate  laid  in  at  an  angle  of  46%  are  by  Hay  ward's  mode  laM 
in  mudi  neaivr  the  horizontal  poution,  but  always  with  their  extreine 
pointa  tamed  up.  Trees  may  be  trained  in  this  manner  either  without  a 
main  stem,  wMch  constitutes  the  slightest  deviation  from  common  fan- 
training,  and  which  has  been  found  greatly  preferable  to  it  by  Mr<  Callow, 
Mr.  Gl^dinning,  and  others ;  with  one  main  stem,  or  with  two  main  stems, 
both  of  which  modes  have  been  tried  and  approved  by  Mr#  Hayword. 

804.  Wavy  fan-training  with  Hpo  stems, — Suppose  that  the  object  is  ^'  to 
cover  a  space  of  wall  of  sixteen  feet  in  length  and  twelve  feet  higb,  and  aft 
the  same  time  to  provide  a  length  of  stem  of  eight  feet  from  the  root  fb¥  the 
sap  to  paaB  through  to  prepare  it  for  frtfctification  (wMdi  is  requiltd  by  the 
peach  tree),  we  must  obtain  a  plant  with  two  equal  stems,  growing  frotn  the 
same  base,  of  four  feet  each ;  for  by  each  ieSatkg  one-half  of  the  sapMppHcd, 
and  passiBg  it  over  four  feet,  bolh  snrfiEUses  together  will  be  ekjui^  to  oi«.e 
stem  of  eight  feet  high ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  fhiiCing  part  of  the  tt^  as 
near  the  earth  as  possible,  and  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  or  trellis,  we 
must  bend  each  of  the  stems  down,  as  in  fig.  2d9 ;  and  all  the  buds  being 
removed,  but  three  at  each  extremity,  A,  A,  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that 

unless  this  is  particularly  attended  to,  it 
wiU  be  almost  impossible  to  succeed  in 
training  a  tree  in  this  manner,)  those  wiU 
take  the  fiill  quantity  of  sap  supplied  by 
the  root,  and  form  shoots  of  proportionate 
strength,  and  those  shoots  during  the  sum- 
mer may  be  trained  upwards,  as  in  fig.  SOO. 
The  following  winter  the  side-branches 
must  be  brought  down-  to  their  proper  peeitfon  to  the  right  and  1^,  as  in 
fig.  901.  If  the  horizontal  branches  are  few  feet  long,  or  of  the  futt  lengtii 
required  to  fill  the  space  of 
9i3«teeii  feet  allowed,  the 
peints  of  those  btanehea  must 
\m  laid  flat^  as  at  i,  on  the 
righAand  side  of  901 ;  but  if 
they  are  lequired  to  grow 
longer,  the    pointa  must  be  Flg.»l.  Wapv-traininff^lMrd Hagt^ 

turned  np,  as  on  the  left-hand  side,  k.  The  next  object  must  be  to  mani^ 
the  centre  siioots,  or  sterns^  which  ore  to  fdmish  hoiizontalB,  so  as  to  cover 


Fig.30a  Wavp-training,  tecend  *taffe» 
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the  upper  part  of  the  walL  There  are  two  modes  of  effectmg  this :  the  one 
to  bend  the  leaduig  branch  in  a  serpentine  form,  as  represented  at  Xr,  in  iig.  901, 
and  form  the  bends  so  that  they  may  presenta  wood  bud  on  the  upper  side  of 
each,  at  from  four  inches  to  nine  inches  apart,  which  will  place  the  hori- 
zontfls  from  nine  inches  to  eighteen  inches  apart  on  each  side ;  all  other 
buds  bat  these  being  removed,  they  will  be  famished  with  saffident  sap  to 
foim  horizontals  of  dae  length  the  following  year,  and  also  a  centre  shoot  to 
foim  the  stem,  to  be  managed  in  the  same  manner  to  produce  horisEontab 
the  following  year ;  and  so  on  every  year,  until  the  tree  has  attained  the 
height  of  the  wall.  The  other  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  stem  is  to  tram 
it  in  an  upright  direction,  and  to  cat  it  off,  or  shorten  it,  as  at  t,  in  the  last 
figare,from  nine  inches  to  eighteen  inches  every  year ;  rubbing  off  all  the  bads, 
except  the  three  which  are  best  placed  at  the  end  to  famish  two  hoiizontab 
and  a  leader  for  the  following  year.  This  is  not  only  the  most  simple,  bat 
perhaps  the  most  certain,  mode  of  providing  horizontals  of  due  strength,  and 
at  the  distances  wanted.  Indeed  this  mode  of  shortening  the  centre  branch 
must  be  adopted  with  all  fruit  trees,  except  the  peach.  The  peach  tree, 
with  care  and  attention,  may  be  trained  on  the  serpentine  plan,  so  as  to  place 
the  hoiisontals  with  great  regularity.  When  it  is  thus  trained,  there  is  this 
advantage,— 'the  current  of  the  sap  being  checked  in  the  buds,  a  laiger 
portion  is  sent  into  the  horizontals,  and  the  sap  is  more  equally  divided ; 
they  are  thus  sustained  in  greater  luxuriance  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tree, 
and  sometimes  two  tiers  of  horizontals  may  be  obtained  in  one  year.  Bat 
as  almost  all  other  trees  are  prone  to  form  their  shoots  at  the  ends  of 
the  last  year  8  shoots,  the  bending  will  not  always  force  out  shoots  whers 
wanted.  In  order  to  secure  this,  therefore,  the  leading  shoots  must  be 
shortened  every  year,  down  to  the  place  where  it  is  desired  to  form  the 
horizontals ;  and  even  by  this  mode  of  forcing  out  branches  (by  shortening), 
the  upright  flow  of  the  sap  may  be  checked  by  bending  the  leader  each  year 
from  one  side  to  another,  on  an  inclination  of  about  46^,  as  in  fig.  902, 

which  as  indicated  by  the 
numbers  1  to  6,  is  of  five 
years'  growth.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  manner,  a  tree 
will  advance  in  height 
only  by  a  tier  of  horizon- 
tals each  year,  and  hence 
it  will  appear  to  fill  the 
„.  _  ^  upper  part  of  the  wall  but 

«,.»,.  W.^^Ur.iM^.M^f'ar  d^ly^but   it  moBt  be 

considered^  that  the  time  you  lose  in  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  wall^ 
you  gain  in  width  on  the  lower  part.  It  may  also  appear  on  a  superficial 
view,  that  by  extending  the  brandies  so  long,  and  rendering  them  so  naked 
of  shoots,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  you  lose  so  much  time ;  but  it  is  not  so 
in  reality,  for  by  this  mode  you  lose  no  time  in  cutting  back  the  stem,  as  by 
the  usual  mode.  By  the  common  mode  of  training,  two  or  more  years  are 
lost  before  it  is  attempted  to  produce  bearing  wood.  Moreover,  by  laying 
down  the  first  branches  to  such  lengths,  you  obtain  a  space  sufficient,  the 
second  or  third  years,  to  dispose  of  eveiy  inch  of  wood  the  tree  makes, 
without  crowding  it  too  dosely  together;  and  indeed  the  means  of  ^pro- 
priating  to  a  profitable  purpose  all  the  nutriment  extracted  from  the  soil  by 
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the  tree.  From  a  tree  trained  in  this  manner  above  seven  hundred  per- 
fectly ripened  peaches  have  been  gathered  the  fifth  year  of  training,  all 
growing  within  six  feet  of  the  8or£Eioe  of  the  border.  When  a  tree  is  full 
grown,  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  fig.  303.     Particular  attention  must 

be  paid  t^  the 
nibbing  ofi^  all 
or  most  of  the 
^'shoots,  as  soon 
as  they  appear  in 
the  spring,  from 
the  front  and 
under  sides  of 
the  horizontals, 
aa  well  as  from 
^^  all  other  ports  of 
the  tree  where 
young  wood  is 
not^  wanted."— 
{Haywardan  the 
FruUfiUne99and 
Barrenness  qf 
Fig.  303.  WoppUrainiitg,  eomfUUd,  Plants  and 

Treesy  S^.j  1834.)  To  Mr.  Haywaid's  directions,  the  observations  which 
we  have  made  on  some  trees  trained  In  this  manner  enable  us  to  suggest, 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  shoots  and  leaves  should  be  left  on  the  main 
stems,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  them  and  the  roots.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  advisable  to  leave  some  shoots  on  the  stems,  even  where  they 
are  not  ultimately  wanted,  till  such  time  as  the  ramification  of  the  top 
affords  a  sufficient  breadth  of  foliage  for  strengthening  them.  The  stems,  inr 
their  naked  state,  are  also  liable  to  be  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  un- 
less they  are  protected,  either  by  a  covering  or  screen  of  some  kind,  or  by 
training  down  some  of  the  shoots,  so  as  that  the  foliage  may  overhang  them. 
A  similar  objection  may  be  made  to  Hitt's  mode  of  training  with  two  steins, 
which  may  be  considered  the  parent  of  Mr.  Hayward's  mode. 

806.  Wavy  fan-training  wUh  a  single  stem  wiU  readily  be  understood.  On 
planting,  if  the  stem  is  without  branches,  cut  it  back  to  three  buds ;  but  if  it 
has  already  three  shoots,  shorten  the  centre  one  to  nine  inches  or  a  foot, 
according  to  the  kind  of  tree,  and  leave  only  three  buds  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, laying  in  the  side  shoots  as  in  fig.  304.  In  like  manner  after  next 
^  years   growth   shorten  the    centre 

I  ^^  shoot,  and  lay  in  the  two  side  shoots 

X^,^^^^  '  *  as  before,  and  proceed  in  this  manner 

^1^  till  the  waU  is  filled,  or  till  the  tree 

1  has  the  appearance  of  fig.  305.    It  is 

^^  necessary  to  observe,  with  reference 

Fig.  304.  wavjtiraininp  icitk  a  tingU  tum,jirtt  to  this  figure,  that  the  length  of  Stem 
^^'  is  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  single 

shoot  of  a  vine,  to  be  trained  horizontally  below  it,  a  mode  which  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  finds  to  be  productive  of  eaily  and  abundant  crops.  In  wavy  fan-training 
with  a  single  stem  which  is  short,  Mr.  Hayward  observes,  '^  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  the  horizontal  branches  near  the  centre  of  the  tree  from 
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becoming  naked  of  l>eanng  wood,  becaiue  the  oap  oumot  poM  thnrag^  a 
Bofficient  space  of  bark  to  prepare  it  for  friictificataoQ,  until  it  is  a  great 

dJBtanoe  firom  the  tnink. 
But  this  defect  may  in  a  gn9t 
measure  be  remedied,  if, 
instead  of  being  eat  bade  to 
make  it  throw  out  branches 
to  fonn  the  tree  from  a  short 
stem,  a  stem  of  four  or  fi?e 
feet  be  bent  down  a?  in  fig. 
306;  andif  allthe  bads,as 
they  push  out,  be  rubbed  off, 
except  the  three  at  the  end, 
thoee  may  be  trained  up  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the 
stem  had  been  eut  back  or 
shortened,  and  afterwards  the 
Pig.  SOS.  A  half  rider  train§4  in  the  iravy  wutnner.  gt^|i  or  centre  maybe  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  that  is  cut  back ;  the  difierenoe  ^dll  then  be, 
that  the  centre  of  the  tree  will  be  formed  four  feet  on  one  side  of  the  root, 
instead  of  being  immediately  over  it ;  but  as  the  sap  will  thus  have  a  space 
of  four  feet'  of  bark  to  pass,  the  tree  will  produce  its  bearing  wood  in  greater 
abundance  near  the  9tam,  and  fill  the  wall  more  equally  with  fruit.''-^ 
(Inquiry^  4^.  p.  228,) 

806.  Horizontal  training  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  Britain,  fer  it  is 
not  generally  approved  of  on  the  Continent,  mora  especially  in  France.  It  was 
first  systematically  described  by  Hitt,  and  is  practised  either  with  one  or  two 
ftems,  and  either  with  the  upright  stem  straight,  or  in  a  zigaag  direction  to 
stimulate  the  lateral  buds  to  develop  themselves.  From  this  upright  stem 
the  brandies  proceed  at  right 
angles,  generally  at  nine  inches 
apart  for  applea,  cherries, 
plums,  and  from  ten  inchea  i 
feot,  or  eighteen  inches  for  pears. 
A  maidcNQ    plant    with    three -„^^  nn^iM^initroM' 

two  sido  ones  are  laid  m  honaon- 
tally,  and  the  centre  one  upright,  as  in  fig.  907 ;  all  the  buds  being  rubbed  off 
the  latter  but  three,  vis.,  one  next  the  top  for  a  vertical  leader,  and  one  en  each 
side  as  near  the  top  as  possible,  for  horizontal  branches.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  summer  after  planting,  the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  without  being 
stopped.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  the  two  laterals  produced  are 
nailed  in,  and  also  the  shoots  produced  bom 
the  extremities  of  the  lower  laterals ;  the  centre 
shoot  being  headed  down  as  before,  as  shown  in 
fig.  808.  But  in  the  second  summer,  when  the 
main  shoot  has  attained  the  length  of  ten  inches, 
or  twelve  inches,  it  may  be  stopped ;  which  if  the 
Pig.  aoa  Hin^Montai  training,  plant  is  in  proper  vigour  will  cause  it  to  throw 
eeeond  stage.  out  two  horizontal  branehes,  in  addition  to  those 

^hich  were  thrown  out  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year.    The  tree  will 


right  . 

iches  1 

lears.  mJL^* — 


Vtf  •  909.  HorimmM  tratning,  third  stage. 
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aow  beinito  aeoondsiunmeTyand  will  bave  four  horiamtal  branches  on  each 

sidfl  of  the  uprig^  stem  as  in  fi^.  309 ;  and  by  pexBevering  in  this  system 

four  horiscmtal  bnnches 
will  be  prodnced  in  eaoh 
year,  till  the  tree  reaches 
the  top  of  the  wall,  when 
the  upright  stem  must 
terminate  in  two  horizon- 
tal branches.  In  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  the  tree 
will  have  the  appearance 
of  fig.  310 ;  supposing  an 
i^ple  tree  be  the  plant  to 
be  trained,  and   that  it 

oonsista  of  a  single  shoot  from  a  bud.    Let  it  be  planted  early  in  autumn, 

and  next  spring  head  it  down  to  seven  buds.     ''  Eveiy  bud  pushing  two  or 

three  shoots,  the 

third  and  fourth, 

counting  up- 
wards, must   be 

robbed  off  when 

they   are    three 

inches  in  length; 

the     uppermost 

shoot    must    be 

tnuned    straight 

up  the  wall  for  a 

leading  stem,  and 

the      remaining 

four  horisontally 

along    the  wall. 

Theleading  shoot 


Fig.  310.  HorUontai  training, /ourth  pear. 


having  attained  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  cut  it  down  to  eleven  inches. 
From  the  shoots  that  will  thus  be  produced  select  three,  one  to  be  trained  as 
a  leader,  and  two  as  side  touches.  In  the  second  autumn  the  tree  will  have 
the  appearance  of  fig  311.     Proceeding  in  this  way  for  seven  years,  the  tree 

will  have  reached  the  top  of  a  wall 
twelve  feet  high.  With  weak  trees, 
or  trees  in  very  cold,  late  situations, 
this  practice  will  not  be  advisable^  as 
the  wood  produced  from  the  summer 
b^fc»  shoots  would  be  too  weak,  or  would 
not  lipe^;  but  in  all  ordinary  situa- 
tiona  the  plan  will  succeed.*— (ITdr- 
riiot^  on  Fruit-trees^  chap,  zx.) 

807.  Fan-training  and  horizontal 
trwwn§  combined. — In  training  trees 
horieoaially/we  have  seen  that  a 
Fig.  31 1 .  Hwizantai  training,  the  appu.  considerable  period  must  ebpse  befiire 
the  wall  is  filled,  it  is  alleged  also  that  heading-down  does  not  always 
produce  two  lateral  shoots,  and  also  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
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■hoots  already  pioduoed  g^w  more  rank  than  is  desirahle :  by  the  following^ 
method  practised  by  Mr.  Green  of  Stepney,  this  inconTenienoe  is  avoided, 
and  the  wall  is  mnch  sooner  filled  in  height  with  shoots  :« Suppose  the  wall 
to  be  under  twenty  feet  long,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  train  a  pear-tree 


FIf .  sis.  HoriMOHlai  trmtnimg  tmd/am-irainimg  camMntd, 

against  it ;  plant  the  tree  at  one  end  of  the  wall,  and  then  proceed  as  follows: 
Let  the  situation  of  the  tree  be  at  a,  in  fig.  31 2 ;  sticka  nail  in  the  wall  at  6, 


/  ^1  s 

and  another  nail  at  c,  and  strike  a  line  on  the  wall  from  btoc  ;  then  train 

all  the  shoots  to  one  side  after  the  ftn  man- 
ner, and  bend  the  whole  of  the  shoots  into  a 
horizontal  position,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
line  that  is  drawn  from  6  to  c  /  after  which 
continue  to  train  them  horizontally.  If  the 
wall  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length, 
plant  the  tree  in  the  middle  of  it  as  at  d^  in  fig. 
313,  and  proceed  as  follows : — Stick  a  nail  in 
the  wall  in  the  centre,  near  the  top,  at  ey 
stick  another  nail  at  /,  and  another  at  ^; 
then  strike  a  line  from  e  to  f^  another  line 
from  etog;  train  the  tree  in  Uie  fan  manner 
until  the  shoots  reach  the  lines  drawn  upon 
the  wall,  and  then  bend  them  hori- 


Vig.  314.  HortMonUa  and  upright 
training  conOtintd. 


strike  the  lines  as  before ;  but,  in-  jZjJJS*^ 
stead  of  spreading  out  the  shoots /on  framtNy» 
horizontally,  train  them  perpendi- ^'•'^ '^^^ 


Fig.  31«.  HaXf'fook  training, 
second  itagi* 
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eularly.  This  prooe«  answers  well  for  pears,  yines,  or  any  other  rank- 
growing  tree.— (G.  If.,  vol.  viiL  p.  699.)    A  similar  mode  at  training  has 

been  adopted  by 

Mr.    Smith    of 

Hopeton  House, 

for  the  finer  ap« 

pies    and    best 

late  peaiB,  and 

is  thus  described 

by  him:  fig.  815 

represents  a  tree 

one  year  from 
the  graft,  newly  planted,  and  afterwards 
cut  down  to  two  buds  on  each  shoot. 
Fig.  316  represents  the  same  tree  two     ^' ^^7- ^^-/^  draining,  tkird  st^ 

years  old,  and  fim-tnuned.  Fig.  317,  the  same  tree  three  years  old,  cut  back 
and  fim-trained.     Fig.  318,  the  same  tree,  six  years  old,  fim-tndned ;  the 

shoots       brought 
»y    9  down  in  a  curvi- 

linear form  to  the 
horizontal  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  difier- 
ent  years'  growth 
marked  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five, 
six.  The  centre  is 
still  trained  in  the 
fan  form,  and  the 
branches  are 

brought         down 
__^    yearly ;   until  the 
tree  reaches  to  the 
top  of  the  wall. 
Fig.  318.  BaSf-foM  training,  sixth  fear,  wheie    the    fan- 

training  terminates,  and  the  branches  are  trained  forward  horizontally. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  order,  and  to  en- 
courage the  leading  shoots.— (G.  3f.  x.  p.  267.) 

808.  Perpendicular  training  is  comparatively  little  used,  excepting  for 
climbing  shrubs,  such  as  roses,  the  vine,  and  the  gooseberry  and  currant, 
when  trained  against  a  wall  or  espalier  rail.  The  principle  is  to  have  two 
horizontal  main  stems  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  wall  or  trellis,  and  to  train 
from  these  upright  shoots  at  regular  distances.  Sometimes  four  horizontal 
main  stems  are  used — ^two  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  two  half  way  up  the 
wall  or  espalier ;  but  this  mode  is  chiefly  adopted  with  the  vine.  With  the 
exception  of  the  latter  plant  and  the  fig,  when  trained  in  this  way,  the  main 
horizontal  branches  are  very  short,  seldom  in  the  case  of  the  rose,  gooseberry, 
or  currant,  extending  more  than  two  feet  or  three  feet  from 
each  side  of  the  stem.  A  young  plant  with  two  shoots  may  have 
these  shortened  to  one  foot  each  in  length,  and  tied  to  the  lower 
d^ar  tr^illhar  or  wire  of  the  trellis,  as  in  fig.  319.  This  being  done  in 
it^f^Mti  stage,  autumn,  next  year  two  upright  shoots  will  be  produced,  and  an 
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addition  iiMide  to  the  horiiontal  shoots,  as  in  fig.  320.     Tha  third  year,  two 
other  npxi^t  shoots,  or  if  the  plant  is  in  a  Tigorons  ttate^  finir  will  be  pro- 
duced, as  in  fig.321;  and  this  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient  hori-> 
zontal  extension  for  agoosebeny, 
currant, or  pose.  See  fig.  822.  The       ■  ■  ■  wy  ■ » 
P,^  gi;[7l^J^l^ sixuprightshootsnowestablished  ^.^j 

far  &aiHing,  Hcand  will  ad?anoe  at  the  rate  of  from  Pis.  aSL  PerpendicuUtr  train. 

Hofft.  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  a  year,  if  ing»ihird  stage. 

the  plants  are  gooseberries  or  cuxrahtS)  but  a  great  deal  filter  if  they  are 
dimbers  of  any  kind.  This  mode  of  training  is  frequently  combhied  with 
the  ftn  manner,  when  vines,  rosea,  WistariaB)  or  other  luxuriant  cllmben, 
are  to  be  trained  against  the  gable  ends  of  houses^  as  shown  in  fig.  did. 

809.  InHrumenit  and  nuUeriaU. — In  addition  to  those  mentioiied  (784)  ai 
mquired  for  training  in  genend,  we  may  add  for 
training  agamst  walls  and  tfellisea,^a  pahr  of 
scissors  for  clipping  the  shreds;  a  haounet^  with 
a  shaft  of  sufficient  length,  that  when  hung  on 
one  round  of  the  ladder  by  the  head,  the  other 
may  rest  on  the  round  below  so  as  not  to  fidl 
through;  a  leathern  wallet,  such  as  that  figured 
and  described  in  p.  167,  or  in  defiiult  of  it  a 
basket,  fig,  323,  about  twelve  inches  long,  six 
Inches  broad,  and  six  inehes  deep, 
with  loops  to  put  a  belt  through  on 
one  side,  that  it  may  hang  before  the 
operator,  having  the  side  on  which 
the  loops  are  made  bending  to  rest  Fig.  s23l  Train 
the  better  agamst  his  body,  and  a  di-  ^''  **"***• 
viaionin  the  middle  for  two  diflerent  aorta  of  ehreds 

—the  loi^r  of  these  should  be  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  and  the  idiorter,  for 
the  bearing  shoots  of  peachea  and  nectarines,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  (Hitt) ; 
a  deal  plank  to  tread  upon,  with  a  strap  at  eadi  end  to  drag  it  along  either 
way,  or  to  lift  it  with  one  hand ;  a  small  pair  of  pincers  ft>r  drawing  out 
nails  in  placra  where  the  hammer  cannot  be  so  conveniently  employed,  sod 
a  pair  of  pliers,  if  wire  k  used  as  ties ;  a  key  or  narrow  saw  (fig.  202,  in 
p.  290)  for  taking  off  old  blanches;  a  mallet,  and  a  chisel  about  two  ladiet 
broad  at  the  mouth,  for  the  same  purpose;  to  which  we  may  add  a  eouple 
of  step-ladders,  on  whidi  a  plank  may  be  placed  at  difierent  heights  pasaUsI 
to  the  wall  for  the  operator  to  stand  on,  by  which  he  will  do  muek  imrs 
work,  and  with  much  greater  ease  to  himself.  In  cutting  bfandies  of  tnes 
trained  agaiuit  walk,  the  cut  or  wounded  section  should  always,  if  posslMe, 
be  on  the  uzder  side  of  the  braSKhes^  or  next  the  wi^ ;  and  m  the  easssl 
espaliers,  it  ooght  to  be  on  the  under  side. 

810.  Comfwrathe  view  of  the  different  modes  of  training. — It  is  weil  to 
understand  the  various  methodB  of  training  detailed  in  the  foregoing  pigw; 
and  knowing  them,  any  modiiieatioA  may  be  adopted  which  circumstances 
amy  require^  provided  the  general  principles  are  kept  in  view.  Omaaiental 
ahrubs  are  eaaily  managed,  becaaae  th^  have  not  a  tendency  to  rear  them- 
aelvea  by  forming  a  strong  stem ;  but  with  regard  to  fruit-trees,  the  case  is 
odierwiae.     These,  it  is  well  known,  if  kft  to*  nature,  form  one  strong  stem. 
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Fig.  asa.  Ptrpendieular  irai»imff 
complete. 
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•qpportiog  a  top  whkh  reaches  the  height  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  ftet,  or 
vnoie.  In  order  to  attain  this,  the  aap  nuhea,  whibfc  the  tzee  is  young  and 
iFigoraaa,  towarda  the  leading  ahoot ;  «id  if  laftenl  hxanoheB  areoecaeloiiaUy 
produoedt  the  flow  of  sap  k  not  strongly  direoted  towards  them  comptred  to 
that  which  is  impelled  towards  the  more  ufrnght  part.  At  length,  however, 
a  ramification  does  tako  plaoe,  in  comparison  with  whieh  thn  leading  riioot 
becomes  less  and  less  predominant,  till  it  beoomea  ultimately  lost  amongst  its 
compeers.  A  tolerably  equal  distribntion  of  s^  then lesolte,  and  aeonical 
or  q>h^GsI  top  is  formed  hearing  fruit,  not  generally  in  the  ooocavity,  where 
it  would  be  greatly  excluded  from  light,  but  at  the  extennl  smfiiee,  where 
the  fruit  itself  and  the  leaves  immediately  connected  with  the  bods  producing 
it  can  be  fully  exposed  to  light,  air,  and  dewa.  It  was  remacked  that  Intend 
branches  were  occasionally  produced  on  the  stem  in  the  progress  of  its  ascent 
When  the  top  is  formed,  these  axe  placed  at  gvcat  diaadvantaiga,  owing  to 
their  beiflig  overshaded,  and  they  are  then  apt  to  decay,  tho  tree  asanwing 
the  chaiBcter  of  a  laige  eloTated  top  supported  on  a  stnwg  naked  stem.  This 
is  the  natural  disposition  of  trees^  and  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  attend  in 
order  that  it  may  be  counteracted  where  the  natural  fojok  of  ihe  tree  cannot 
be  admitted.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disposition  to  Ttum  an 
elevated  naked  stem  is  still  strongly  evinced  in  dwajtf  trees;  although  sub- 
divided, yet  each  branch  possesses  its  share  of  the  ongLoat  disposition,  and 
its  lower  and  horiaontal  shoots  are  left  to  become  weak  in  eompaiiaan  widi 
the  upper  and  those  that  are  vertical. 

811.  A  9Umdard  tre$y  from  ilB  b^i^  least  restrained  from  attaining  ita 
natural  habit,  requires  least  management  in  regard  to  trainings  aa  has  been 
already  expk^ned.  When  trained  in  any  dwarf  fiom,  attentim  ia  in  the 
first  place  required  towards  countemctiog  the  disposition  to  form  one  large 
elevated  stem  by  stopping  the  leading  shoot.  In  this  and  other  prooessss  in 
pruning  and  tr^Uking,  it  is  necessaiy  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  bods 
on  different  parte  of  the  shoot,  and  the  effect  of  cutting  neair  or  at  a  diatasioe 
from  the  base.  Where  a  shoot  is  sbort^ied,  the  remainiog  buds  are  stimu- 
lated, an<l  those  immediately  below  the  section  seldom  fril  to  produce  shoots, 
even  although  they  would  have  otherwise  remained  dement.  The  lowest 
buds  on  the  base  of  a  shoot  do  not  gen«mlly  become  developed,  unleas  the 
ahoot  is  cut  or  broken  above  them*  They  remain  oidowed  with  sH  their 
innaAe  vital  power,  although  comparative^  in  a  state  of  repose;  but  should 
the  shoot  on  the  base  of  which  these  buds  are  situated  be  destroyed  or 
amputated,  very  soon  they  axe  caUed  into  vigorous  action^  pvoduoing  supple* 
mentaqf  shoots  much  stronger  than  could  be  obtained  frcm  any  othev  buds 
more  remote  from  the  base.  Were  these  buds  aa  prone  to  development  aa 
others,,  a  mass  of  shoota  and  foliage  would  be  produced  in  the  osntral  pacta, 
where  the  foliage  could  iv>t  haye  a  due  share  of  light,  an.  arrangement  that 
WQuld  prove  bad*  They  must  be  looked  upon  aa  bejng  placed  in  reserve 
for  fiinushing  wood  shoots,  whenever  the  proner  chooses  to  stimulate  their 
development  by  amputating  the  portion  of  shoot  above  them. 

B12.  From  this  view  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  lowest  atuated 
bods,  it  is  evident  they  are  the  most  unlikely  to  become  fruit-bnd&  These 
are  formed  towards  the  extremities.  la  some  cases  they  are  terminal ;  but 
generally  about  two-thirds  from  the  base  is  the  situation  where  fruit-buds 
are  first  formed,  and  in  some  lands  of  fruit-trees  are  developed  into  blossom 
the  following  aeasoo,  and  in  othem  the  basis  of  a  epur  is  estahliahed.    This 
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flpur  Bometimes  oontbius  slowly  to  elongate  for  yem  befera  it 
fruit.  As  the  atrougeet  shoots  are  obtained  from  bads  near  the  bases  sf 
shoots,  and  as  all  homontallj  trained  branches  grow  weak  compared  with 
those  that  hare  a  more  vertical  position,  it  follows  Uiat  all  horixont^  bzanches 
and  those  approaching  that  direction  shonld  be  obtained,  as  fiir  as  ciioom- 
stances  will  permit,  from  bads  sitaated  near  the  base.  Hence  in  horizontal 
tnuning,  say  a  foot  apart  between  the  tiers  of  branches,  it  is  not  well  to 
enooomge  two  tiers  in  the  same  sesson ;  for  in  that  case  the  tier  that  pro* 
oeeds  from  bads  two  feet  from  the  base  of  the  carrent  year's  shoot,  has  a 
much  less  sabstantial  origm  than  those  that  are  prodnoed  from  buds  only 
a  foot  from  the  base.  The  formation  of  two  tiers  shoold  tiiexefore  never 
be  attempted  whilst  the  bwer  part  of  the  wall  is  being  formshed ;  for  the 
lower  horisontala  have  a  tendency  to  become  ultimately  weak,  and  on  this 
aoooant  it  is  xeqaidte  that  their  origin  should  be  well  established.  Towards 
the  top  of  the  tree,  where  the  BKp  flows  with  greater  foroe^  two  tiers  are  less 
objectionable.  According  to  the  principles  of  Seymour's  training,  the  ori- 
ginating of  the  side  brandies  from  buds  near  the  base  of  the  yertical  centrsl 
shoot  is  well  provided  for,  and  this  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  every  mode 
of  training  adopted.  In  order  to  famish  well  the  lower  part  of  a  tree,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  procure  strong  brsncheB,  and  these  can  be  best  obtained  from 
the  lower  part  of  a  strong  central  shoot ;  and  in  order  that  this  shoot  may 
have  sufficient  strength,  it  must  have  a  vertical  position.  If  no  central 
shoot  ia  retained,  one  of  three  evils  must  result :  either  the  central  pait 
must  remain  open  as  the  tree  increases,  with  half  fons  on  each  side ;  or  a 
shoot  to  produce  others  to  fill  the  centre  must  be  encouraged  from  one  side, 
thus  upsetting  the  balance  of  the  tree ;  or,  to  avoid  this,  two  or  more  vertical 
or  nearly  vertical  shoots  must  be  allowed,  the  divarications  from  which 
cannot  be  kept  dear  of  each  other,  whilst  likewise  a  great  proportion  of 
shoots  must  inevitably  be  placed  nearly  or  quite  perpendicuisr,  lelativdy 
with  whidi  the  horiaontal  branches  bdow  are  situated  at  an  infiuute  disad- 
vantage as  regards  the  distribution  of  sap.  Trees  commenced  to  be  trained 
in  nurseries  have  often  the  objectionable  form  imposed  upon  them  of  an  open 
centre,  being  deprived  of  an  upri^t  shoot  and  set  off  like  a  V ;  and  aimilariy 
objectionable  are  the  Montreuil  and  other  modes  on  the  same  prindple. 
With  skilful  management,  these  modes  do  succeed  in  France ;  but  in  the 
ridi  soil  and  humid  climate  of  Britain,  the  flow  of  sap  cannot  be  equalised 
by  any  mode  that  admits  of  a  competition  between  vertical  and  horizontal 
branches.  One  upright  is  necessary  for  furnishing  side  branches ;  but  being 
annually  cut  back  for  this  purpose,  it  does  not  gain  any  increasing  ascend- 
ency, and  forms  but  a  slight  exception  to  the  whole  flow  of  Btcp  being 
duected  to  the  growth  of  the  side  branches ;  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
these  branches  will  become  so  well  established,  that  they  will  be  capable  of 
receiving  a  due  share  of  s^  to  enable  them  to  continue  healthy,  instead  of 
dying  off,  as  is  their  tendency  when  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  wasted  in 
exuberant  wood  induced  by  permitting  shoots,  either  intentionally  or  through 
neglect,  to  follow  their  mutual  disposition  to  grow  up  into  stems,  wherever 
they  can  avail  themsdves  of  a  fovourable,  that  is,  an  upright  position,  for 
Impropriating  an  abundant  supply  of  sap.     (Oard,  Mag.  1842.) 

§  XI — Weeding. 
'  813.  A  weed  k  any  plant  which  comes  up  in  a  dtaation  where  it  is  not 
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wanted.  It  may  be  either  an  absolute  weed,  such  as  are  all  plants  of  no 
known  use ;  or  a  relative  one,  such  as  a  useful  plant  where  it  comes  up  and 
is  not  wanted  among  other  useful  plants,  or  on  walks,  walls,  See,  Weeds 
are  injurious  by  depriving  the  soil  of  the  nutriment  destined  for  other  plants ; 
by  depriving  othor  plants  of  the  space  they  occupy,  as  in  the  case  of  weeds 
in  beds  of  seedlings,  and  of  broad-leaved  plants  on  lawns ;  by  their  shade, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  grow  laige ;  and  by  their  mere  existence,  as  when 
they  appear  on  gravel-walks.  In  those  parts  of  gardens  where  the  soil  is 
kept  constantly  pulverised  on  the  surfiioe,  the  most  numerous  weeds  consist 
of  annual  plants ;  but  among  the  grass  of  lawns,  and  sometimes  among  crops 
which  remain  in  one  pkoe  for  more  than  a  year,  perennial  weeds  also  make 
their  appearance.  The  seeds  of  weeds  are  brought  into  gardens  by  stable 
dungy  by  birds,  by  the  wind,  by  fresh  soil  brought  in  for  the  renewal  of 
borders,  for  compost,  &c.,  and  by  some  other  sources ;  and  they  are  perpe- 
tuated there  by  being  allowed  to  come  to  maturity  and  shed  their  seeds. 
The  obvious  mode  of  preventing  the  existence  of  aU  absolute  weeds,  whether 
annual  or  perennial,  would  be  to  prevent  all  weeds,  whether  in  gardens  or 
fields,  firom  ripening  seeds,  by  cutting  them  down  before  they  come  into 
flower ;  and  this,  we  think,  ought  to  be  made  an  object  of  national  concern 
for  the  sake  of  the  agriculture  of  the  countxy,  even  more  than  for  its  gar- 
dening. Prices  per  peck  or  per  bushel  might  be  offered  for  the  unopened 
flower-buds  of  different  weeds,  according  to  their  bulk  or  frequency,  to  be 
paid  by  parish-ofBcers  to  such  children  and  infirm  persons  as  might  find  it 
worth  while  to  collect  them,  nothing  being  paid  for  those  buds  which  have 
been  suffered  to  expand.  This  practice,  we  are  informed,  exists  in  some 
parts  of  France  and  in  Bavaria ;  but  to  be  effective  in  any  country  it  ought 
to  be  general.  In  the  mean  time,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  destroy  weeds 
as  fiut  as  they  appear. 

814.  Annual  weeds  among  growing  crops  are  readily  destroyed  in  dry 
weather  by  hoeing,  and  leaving  them,  if  veiy  young,  to  die  where  they  have 
grown ;  but  if  luge,  they  may  be  nked  off  and  wheeled  to  the  compost 
ground,  where  mixed  wiUi  soil  or  with  other  putrescent  matters,  they  will 
be  speedily  decomposed  and  rendered  fit  for  manure.  Wherever  casings  of 
dung  or  other  fermenting  materials  to  hotbeds  are  in  use,  weeds,  if  laid  on 
them  or  mixed  with  them,  will  assist  in  aiding  fermentation ;  or  when  dig- 
ging and  trenching  are  going  forward,  they  may  be  buried  in  the  soil  at 
once.  In  hoeing  up  annual  weeds,  it  is  sufficient,  as  far  as  regards  their 
destruction,  to  cut  them  over  beneath  the  seed-leaves,  which  commonly  rest 
on  the  surfiioe  of  the  ground ;  but  as  the  object  of  hoeing  is  commonly  not 
only  to  destroy  weeds  but  to  stir  the  soil,  the  hoe  ought  to  be  thrust  in  much 
deeper  in  order  to  attain  both  objects.  In  moist  soils  and  in  moist  weather, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  hoe  so  deep  as  partially  to  bury  the  weeds,  which 
in  that  case,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  may  be  said  to  undeigo  a  kind  of 
transpLmtation.  Weeds  among  broadcast  crops  which  stand  thick  on  the 
ground,  such  as  onions,  spinach,  &c,  require  to  be  puUed  up  by  hand ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  moist  state  of  the  soil  is  preferable,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
oceasbn  poaching  by  the  feet  of  the  weeder,  unless  indeed  the  plants  should 
be  in  beds,  where  they  may  be  weeded  immediately  after  the  heaviest  rains. 

815.  Perennial  weede^  except  when  they  are  quite  young  and  not  fiur 
advanced  beyond  the  sead-leaf;  when  they  may  be  treated  as  annuals,  require 
move  care  to  eradicate  than  annual  weeds.    Their  roots  generally  must  ba 
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nifled  up  by  a  folk,  weeding- hook,  spade,  trowel,  or  some  other  implement, 
^Hiidi  peDetiates  deeper  than  the  lioe ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  tdth 
underground  eteoi^  mch  ae  those  of  tin  ooa^-graoB,  the  nnall  Md  caofoU 
▼ulns,  the  liedge  nettle,  and  otfaera,  to  take  up  eieiy  joint,  otherwifle  the 
TCflolt  will  merely  be  the  j^Eopagation  <tf  these  weeds  by  division.  Amoag 
growing  erops,  the  two-pronged  fork  (fig.  34,  in  p.  186)  is  the  only  safe 
instraneni'  for  emdieaHng  root-weeds;  for  reasons  whieh  we  omit,  beoaose 
like  mauy  other  reasons  which  we  do  not  give,  we  consider  them  soffideBtly 
obvioos  to  the  reader  who  has  perused  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  work 
witb  due  attention. 

816.  WmdBtm  §rantirwdlk9  should  slways  be  taken  o«t  by  weedmg,  and 
never,  in  enr  opinion,  by  hoeing  and  raking ;  and  for  amateurs,  who  do  not 
wish  te  stoop,  there  is  the  implement,  fig.  90,  in  p.  135,  as  well  as  the 
Gkiemsey  weeding-prong,  fig.  166,  in  p.  238.  Salt  has  been  used  to  destroy 
vegetation  on  walks,  but  its  effects  do  not  last  above  a  year,  as  the  fint 
winict's  rain  washes  it  into  the  subsoil ;  besides,  the  attiaetioD  of  salt  for 
moislnre  has  been  found  (^Qard.  Chron  far  1841,  p.  846)  to  enooviags  tile 
growth,  of  mosses  and  other  ciyptogamic  plants  to  sudi  an  extent,  as  to  give 
the  walks  a  sHmy,  slippery  sur&ce  after  rain,  and  during  winter  and  spring. 
Sulphate  of  copper  (the  blue  vitriol  of  dmggistB)  effectually  destroys  moss 
and  other  plantgi  k  more  durable  in  its  effects  thn  salt,  and  is  not  attended 
with  the  same  humidity  and  attraction  finr  the  seeds  of  eiyptogaimic  plants. 
It  must  not  be  foigotten>  in  using  salt  and  other  compositions  for  destroying 
weeds  on  walks  in  kitchen-gardens  and  shrubberies^  that  the  roots  of  wall 
and  espalier  trees  geneially  find  their  way  under  grarel,  and  consequently 
that  if  audi  mixtures  are  used  for  two  or  three  yean  in  suocession,  they 
BUiy  destroy  the  trees  as  well  as  the  weeds.  In  some  gardens,  in  order  to 
destroy  weeds  in  walks  at  the  least  expense^  the  walks  axe  hoed  and  laked, 
and  frequently  left  in  tins  state  without  being  rolled.  In  wet  cliatates  and 
wtentive  soila,  where  walks  are  covered  with  loose  roug^  gntvel  in  oider 
thai  they  may  be  walked  on  immediately  after  rain,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
countiy  residenees  in  Scotland,  this  is  proper ;  but  ^ere  walks  are  jsadib  of 
binding  gravel  or  sand,  we  consider  this  practice  in  bad  taste,  because  it 
cimfounds  the  chacaeter  of  the  snr&ee  of  the  walk,  wfaidi  to  walk  comfort- 
ably on  ought  to  be  firm,  even,  and  smooth,  with  that  of  the  dug  bolder, 
which  ought  to  be  always  more  or  less  rough  t»  fiualitate  die  admission  of 
air  and  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  a  shady  shrubbery  walk,  or 
agvavel-iralk  through  a  wood,  the  appearanoe  of  mens  is  to  our  eyes  much 
ksB  offensive  than  would  a  surfiue  hoed  and  raked,  however  free  the  latter 
might  be  of  vegetation. 

817.  IPeeds  in  knmt  or  en  gras9»'walh8  indude  tSL  the  broad>Ieaved  plants 
which  spring  up  among  the  proper  grasses,  not  even  excepting  the  doveis, 
commonly  sown  with  them  to  give  the  grass  a  better  hold  of  the  scythe  in 
mowing.  All  these  broad-leaved  plants^  and  even  all  broad-leaved  grasses, 
such  as  the  cocksfoot,  ought  to  be  weeded  out  if  it  is  intended  to  have  a  per- 
fect lawn,  which  to  be  so  ought  to  resemble  a  piece  of  doth  in  unifonnity  of 
texture  and  appearance.  The  worst  weeds  in  lawnsare  those  wlueh  have  very 
broad  and  flat  redining  leavea,  which  the  aeyibe  is  i^t  to  pass  over,  leaving 
them  to  foed  the  roots,  such  as  certain  species  of  plantago,  dandelfon,  &e. ; 
and  theseare  the  moore  difficult  te  endicate,  because  they  have  tap-roote,  fur- 
nished with  adventitious  buds  which  seldom  foil  to  be  developed,  unless  the 
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roots  are  cut  oyer  two  or  three  inehes  beneath  the  eurfaoe.  The  coromon 
daisy  is  veiy  tronblesome  in  lawns  by  the  breadth  of  the  tnft  formed  by  its 
leaves ;  bnt  being  a  fibrons-rooted  plant  it  is  easily  eradicated,  and  provided 
none  are  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  a  lawn  may  soon  be  cleared  of  them.  In 
lawns  not  frequently  mown,  the  daisy  mke  (fig.  35,  in  p.  Id6)  or  daisy  knife 
(fig.  50  d^  in  p.  140)  ought  to  be  employed  to  cut  ofi^the  flowers  before  they 
expand. 

818.  Weedt  in  shrubberies  and  plantations, — So  long  as  shrubberies  are 
annually  dug,  the  weeds  are  kept  under  by  hoeing  and  raking  ;  but  when 
these  operations  have  ceased,  and  the  shrubs  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the 
surface,  the  interstices  generally  exhibit  coarse  grasses  and  rampant  weeds ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  is  often  found  to  be  the  case  in 
grown-up  shrubberies,  where  the  walks  are  kept  dear  of  weeds,  and  their 
edgings  carefully  trimmed,  as  if  the  eye  of  the  spectator  were  not  directed  to 
the  scenery  on  each  side.  If  the  object  were  a  fac-simile  imitation  of  a 
natural  wood,  then  every  weed  that  came  up  might  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
flourish ;  but  as  we  are  referring  to  shrubberies,  which  are  always  artificial 
plantations,  and  chiefly  of  foreign  plantB, — ^in  these,  we  say,  no  herbaceous 
plant  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up  and  flourish,  that  is,  not  as  artificial  as 
the  trees  and  shrubs  among  which  it  appears.  If  therefore  the  shrubbery  in 
its  young  state  contained  flowers  as  well  as  shrubs,  and  is  to  maintain  a  pictur- 
esque ebaracter,  the  flowers  may  be  allowed  to  exist  till  the  encroachment  of 
the  shrubs  destroys  them;  but  if  the  character  to  be  maintained  is  the 
gardenesque  {in.  which  every  plant  should  stand  free,  with  sufficient  room  to 
display  its  natural  shape),  then  no  more  herbaceous  plants  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  exist  than  can  attain  a  proper  size  and  degree  of  perfection.  All 
the  others  interfere  with  the  character  to  be  maintained,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  treated  as  weeds.  The  manner  in  which  these  are  removed  in  shrub- 
beries and  plantations  which  have  ceased  to  be  dug  is  chiefly  by  mowing, 
which  ought  to  be  done  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  summer.  Where 
shrubberies  are  properly  managed,  digging,  or  at  least  hoeing,  among  the 
plants  will  not  cease  till  the  shrubs  have  nearly  or  altogether  covered  the 
ground,  in  which  case  very  few  weeds  will  appear.  In  many  cases,  the 
ground  maybe  covered  with  low  evergreens,  such  as  ivy,  tutsan,  periwinkle, 
spurge,  laurel,  &c.,  when  the  larger  shrubs  and  trees  may  stand  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  apart,  and  yet  little  or  no  weeding  become  necessary.  When 
large  weeds  only  are  to  be  pulled  out  of  shrubberies,  this  may  sometimes  be 
done  with  weeding  pincers  (fig.  324)  after  the  weeds  have  thrown  up  their 
flower-stems ;  but  the  evil,  both  in  regard  to  exhausting 

A  the  soil  and  appeajpance,  is  in  that  case  in  a  great  measure 
already  efiected,  therefore  the  best  mode  is  to  cut  them  over 
a  few  inches  beneath  the  snrfeoe  with  the  weeding  spud 
(fig.  28,  in  p.  134),  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance 
in  spring. 
819.  Weeds  in  vsoods  and  park  scenery  are  chiefly  de- 
stroyed by  mowing ;  and  it  has  been  found,  as  already 
mentioned  (774),  that  bruising  and  tearing  off  the  stems 
often  destroy  the  root  more  efiectually  than  cutting  with 
the  scythe.  In  thick  woods  consisting  of  trees  and  un- 
der growths,  the  ground  is  generally  so  efiectually  covered 
Fig,  »4.  Weeding    ^|th  the  bushes  that  no  weeds  can  make  their  M>pear« 
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anoo ;  but  in  grores  of  treeft,  and  in  plantations  fonned  in  Mr.  Cree's 
nuumer,  there  will  always  be  spaces  more  or  less  liable  to  throw  up 
rampant  weeds,  which  in  merely  useful  plantations  ought  to  be  mowed  and 
left  to  decay  on  the  spot,  for  the  sake  of  the  manure  which  they  will  affoid 
to  the  trees.  In  cultivated  or  smooth  park  scenery,  all  coarse  weeds  should 
be  got  rid  of,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  turf;  but  in  rough  forest  psrk 
scenery,  all  the  plants  which  It  produces  should  be  allowed  to  grow  ss  being 
appropriate :  of  these,  the  large  fern  or  brake  {jiteriM  aquilina)  is  peculiarly 
chaiacteristic. 

820.  Weeding  pontU^  riverSy  and  artificial  waterBy  in  garden  and  psrk 
scenery,  is  often  very  expensive  by  its  being  necessary  to  empty  and  clean 
out  tlie  bottom  and  sides  of  the  excavation.  Much  of  this  trouble  and 
expense  might  be  rendered  unnecessary  in  many  cases  by  mowing  over  the 
weeds  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  when  they  first  make  their  appearance 
there  in  early  spring,  and  repeating  the  operation  at  short  intervals  till  the 
roots  are  destroyed  from  the  want  of  elaborated  sap  sent  down  by  the  leaves. 
(See  more  on  this  subject  in  par.  648.)  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  that  all  weeds  and  all  plants  whaler  may  be  effiactually  destroyed  by 
depriving  them  of  their  leaves  as  fiist  as  they  are  produced  (113). 

f  XII.  Watering. 

821.  Watery  whether  as  a  source  of  nutriment  or  a  medium  of  affecting 
various  other  objects,  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents  of  culture.  A 
certain  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  plants ; 
because  no  food  can  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  that  is  not  held  in  solution 
by  water,  and  because  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  its  perspiration  from 
the  leaves  and  bark  are  continually  going  forward.  Plants  require  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture  at  their  roots  not  only  when  in  active  growth,  but  when 
in  a  state  of  comparative  rest,  because  even  then  perspiration  is  going  on 
with  those  parts  which  are  above  the  ground,  and  with  the  roots  themselves 
when  plants  aro  taken  up  for  transplanting.  In  the  season  of  growth  the 
demand  for  water  is  greatly  increased,  and  it  diminbhes  as  the  period  of 
growth  advances,  and  the  power  of  decomposition  and  evi^ration  ceases.  If 
water  in  excesB  is  given  at  this  period  of  the  growth  of  a  plant,  its  parts 
become  distended  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  by  the  spongioles  still 
going  on,  wliile  the  power  of  decomposition  and  perspiration  by  the  leaves  is 
diminished  ;  it  becomes  sickly,  its  leaves  assume  a  yellow  colour,  and  if  the 
excess  of  water  is  not  soon  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  death  ensues.  By 
pulverizing  soils  and  increasing  their  depth,  their  ci^acity  for  holding  water 
is  increased,  while  by  underground  draining  it  cannot  be  rotained  in  excess. 
By  these  means,  and  by  the  addition  of  manures  acting  mechanically 
and  keeping  the  soil  open,  a  great  facility  is  afforded  to  the  extension  of 
the  roots,  and  the  vigour  of  the  plants  is  increased  in  proportion,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  the  roots  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  water  becomes 
greatly  increased.  If  under  such  circumstances  a  proportionate  supply 
of  water  is  not  afforded  at  the  proper  time,  either  by  nature  or  art, 
the  growth  of  the  plant  will  fall  much  short  of  what  it  might  be ;  of  which 
examples  may  be  seen  both  in  garden  and  field  crops,  by  comparing  the  crops 
of  a  moderately  wet  summer  with  those  of  a  very  dry  one.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded, therofbre,  that  the  full  benefits  of  stirring  the  soil,  draining  and 
manuring,  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  command  of  water. 
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822.  ne  9pec^purpotei/or  which  water  u  used  in  Horticulture  are  numer- 
0118.  In  general  it  may  be  applied  wherever  a  Btimolas  is  wanted  to  growth, 
nnleflB  indeed  the  soil  be  already  sufficiently  moist.  It  is  given  to  newly 
■own  seeds,  or  newly  planted  plants ;  for  the  pnrpose  of  setting  blossoms, 
awelliqg  fraits,  increasing  the  number  and  succulency  of  leaves;  conveying 
maniire  held  in  suspension;  conveying  matter  for  destroying  insects,  or 
poruitic  fungi,  such  as  the  mildew  ;  or  poisoning  plants  on  walls  or  gravel 
walks ;  for  causing  substances  in  powder  to  adhere  to  plants,  as  in  applying 
anlphur  and  other  articles ;  for  clearing  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  from 
dust  or  other  foreign  matters ;  for  accelerating  vegetation  when  the  water  is 
wanner  than  the  soil ;  for  retarding  it  when  it  is  cooler ;  for  thawing  frozen 
plants ;  for  forming  steam  or  dew  in  plant  structures ;  for  rooting  cuttings 
of  some  kinds  of  plants  (602)  ;  for  growing  aquatics,  for  heating  plant  struc* 
tares,  and  for  producing  fountains  and  other  aquatic  ornaments.  Water 
in  the  form  of  snow,  forms  a  valuable  protection  to  low  plants  when  they  can 
be  covered  by  it,  acting  as  a  non-conductor  of  the  heat  of  the  soil,  and  pre- 
venting it  from  escaping  into  the  atmosphere ;  and  water  as  ice  is  an  object 
of  the  gardener's  care,  ^e  filling  of  the  ice-house  being  generally  committed 
to  him.  On  the  quantity  of  rain  or  snow  which  falls  in  any  country,  and  on 
the  proportions  which  fidl  in  difierent  seasons  of  the  year,  depends,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  (140  to  144,)  the  natural  vegetation  of  that  country,  ita 
ag:ricalture,  and  all  that  part  of  its  horticulture  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
open  garden. 

823.  Tlie  ordinary  sources  from  which  water  is  obtained  in  gardens  are 
chiefly  wells,  and  the  collection  of  rain  water  in  dstems ;  but  it  occasionally 
happens  that  a  natural  stream  passes  through  or  near  the  garden,  or  that 
water  is  conveyed  to  it  by  pipes  or  drains  from  some  abundant  source.  In 
whichever  way  water  is  supplied  it  ought  always  to  be  exposed  in  a  pond  or 
baain,  so  as  to  be  warmed  by  the  sun  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  surface 
of  the  soil  before  being  used ;  unless  indeed  the  object  be  to  retard  vegetation 
by  its  coldness,  which  can  very  seldom  be  the  case.  Some  very  interesting 
ei^Mriments  were  made  by  Mr.  Gregor  Drummond,  in  1826,  on  the  com- 
parative efiects  of  spring  water  and  pond  water,  in  lowering  or  nusLug  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  of  a  peach  border,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  quote. 

1.  ^*  The  first  experiment  was  made  on  the  10th  of  May.  At  the  depth 
of  18  inches  the  temperature  of  the  border  was  64%  and  that  of  the  spring- 
water  used  46^.  In  twenty-four  hours  after,  the  temperature  of  the  border 
was  reduced  to  62°,  or  had  lost  12**.  At  the  same  time  the  temperature  or 
the  soil  being  64^  as  above,  and  heat  of  the  pond  water  67^  the  soil  at  the 
close  of  twenty-four  hours  was  66^,  or  instead  of  losing  12P,  had  gained  2^. 

2.  **  June  20th  the  second  watering  was  given.  The  temperature  of  the 
border  at  the  depth  of  18  inches  was  now  74%  and  that  of  the  spring  water 
62^.     In  twenty-four  hours  the  border  was  reduced  to  58P,  or  had  lost  16". 

*^  At  the  station  where  the  pond  water  was  used  the  temperature  of  the 
border  at  the  above-mentioned  depth  was  77%  and  that  of  the  water  82°.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  temperature  of  the  border  was  80^,  or  had  gained  8*. 

3.  **  The  third  and  last  watering  was  performed  on  the  28th  of  July. 
The  temperature  of  the  border  at  18  inches  below  the  sur&oe  was  72^,  andr 
that  of  the  q>ring  water  67°.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  border  was  reduced 
to  61%  or  had  lost  IV  of  temperature.  At  the  pond  water  station  the  border 
at  the  depth  of  18  inches  was  78",  and  the  water  itself  74%     In  twenty-four 
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hours  the  temperature  of  the  bolder  was  still  78",  or  had  suflfered  no  change 
of  temperatare  from  the  watering  it  had  undergone. 

*^  It  is  very  clear  from  these  &cts,  that  whilst  spring  water  greatly  cooled 
the  soil,  that  from  the  pond  exerted  no  such  operation,  hut  on  the  contrary 
often  raised  its  temperature." — {Hart.  Tratu,^  vol.  ii.  2nd  series,  p.  67.) 

Hence  in  our  opinion  ereiy  complete  kitchen  garden,  and  every  flower 
garden  whaterer,  ought  to  have  a  haain,  or  basins  of  water  in  a  centrical 
situation  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  every  plant  structure  there  ought  to 
be  a  cistern  to  receive  the  rain  water  which  fidls  on  the  roof;  and  if  con- 
venient, another  for  pond  or  well  water,  which  should  only  be  used  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  rain  water.  In  plant  structures  where  little  air  h 
given,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  constantly  moist,  as  in  the  propagating 
houses  of  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Edinburgh  (574),  tJie  water  which  fiills  on 
the  roof  is  found  abundantly  sufficient  for  every  purpose  for  which  it  is 
required  within  throughout  the  year. 

824.  7^  dUtributian  o/unUer  in  gardens  is  in  some  cases  effected  by  open 
surface  gutters  of  hewn  stone,  as  was  the  case  in  the  gardens  at  Douglas 
Castle,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  in  1804  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  and  in 
others  by  leaden  pipes  under  the  surface,  the  gutters  or  pipes  communicating 
with  small  basins,  or  sometimes  with  sunken  casks,  conveniently  distributed 
over  the  garden.  When  these  basins  do  not  exceed  eighty  feet  or  one 
hundred  feet  apart  every  way,  the  entire  surface  of  the  garden  may  be 
watered  firom  them  by  means  of  a  portable  engine,  (fig.  83  in  p.  165).  In 
some  cases  a  cistern  or  reservoir  is  placed  on  an  eminence  exterior  to  the 
garden,  or  in  a  tower  connected  with  its  walls  or  its  plant  structures ;  an4 
the  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  different  places  throughout  the  garden 
and  hot-houses,  from  whence  it  may  be  drawn  into  watering  pots  or  engines 
by  means  of  cocks ;  or  leathern  hose  may  be  screwed  on  to  the  cocks,  and 
the  water,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the  cistern  or  basin,  distributed 
at  once  among  the  plants.  In  some  instances  where  the  basin  b  considerably 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  walk,  the  water  is  delivered  with  such  force  from 
the  orifice  of  the  hose,  as  to  wash  the  trees  as  effectually  as  is  done  by  s 
Bjrringe  or  an  engine.  Gardens  situated  on  declivities  are  favourable  for 
this  kind  of  arrangement,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  north  of  Knglsnd 
and  in  Scotland.  Where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  a  source 
40  or  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  garden,  a  series  of  pierced  pipes  might  be 
distributed  over  it,  about  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  thus  a  shower  over 
any  part  of  the  garden  commanded  at  pleasure,  on  the  same  principle  as  in 
the  hot-houFes  of  Messrs.  Loddigee.  (613.) 

825.  Tie  ordinary  mode  of  giving  footer  to  plants  is  by  watering  pots  (425 

and  426)  and  by  watering 

engines  (440).  On  a  large 

scale  it  is  sometimes  oon- 
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veyed  in  barrels  on  carts,  pj  .■;......■:•.•. 

and  distributed  over  lawns, 

and  plantations  of  straw- ««m«-^«*«-<««''»'<*«*^-^ 
,       .  ^u      1  1     X  the  %fatering  borrows, 

_  hemes  or  other  low  plants 

Fig.  325.  Watering-harrow /or  ^  TOWS,  by  the  same  means  as  in  watering  roads  ; 

ttrawbcrries,  or  by  such  barrels  as  fig.  325.    To  this  barrel  is 

joined  the  perforated  cylinder  fig.  326,  which  projects  about  two  feet  from  one 

aide ;  a  plug  b  prevents  the  escape  of  the  water  till  the  barrel  is  wheeled  to  the 
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proper  spot;  this  plag  has  aoord  a,  attached  to  whicha  slipof  wood  c,  issaspend« 
ed;  and  themoment  the  operator  enterBbetweentherowsofplantstobe  watered, 
he  pulls  the  8triiig,aiid  as  he  wheels  along  the  barrel,  the  water  rapidly  escapee, 
watering  two  rows  at  a  time.  In  this  manner  the  strawberries  in  the  market 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  watered,  when  they  are  in 
blossom.  When  the  leaves  of  plants  are  to  be  cleaned  from  dust  or  other 
matters  that  water  alone  will  bring  oflF;  or  when  liquid  compositions,  such 
as  lime  water,  tobacco  water,  sopy  water,  &c.,  are  to  be  thrown  on  them,  the 
Bjrringe  or  engine  Is  used,  and  when  water  is  applied  to  small  plants,  or  very 
small  seeds  newly  sown,  recourse  is  had  to  a  small  watering  pot  with  a  very 
fine  rose. 

826.  When  U  is  proper  to  water,  and  how  much  water  to  give,  must  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  plant  is  placed.  In  nature 
the  atmosphere  Ib  very  rarely  otherwise  than  saturated  with  moisture, 
when  it  rains ;  but  as  artificial  watering  is  a  substitute  for  rain,  it  must  not  be 
withheld  when  the  plant  requires  it,  on  account  of  atmospheric  diyness.  As 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  nature  supplies 
water,  the  afternoon  or  evening  may  be  chosen  when  the  air  ia  both  cooler, 
and  somewhat  moister  than  during  sunshine.  As  in  soils  that  are  stirred  on 
the  surfiace,  the  greater  part  of  the  roots  are  always  at  some  depth,  the 
quantity  of  water  given  should  be  such  as  will  thoroughly  moisten  the 
interior  of  the  soil,  and  reach  all  the  roots.  A  slight  watering  on  the  surfiEboe, 
unless  the  soil  is  already  moist  below,  will  not  reach  the  fibres,  and  will 
soon  be  lost  by  evaporation.  When  a  leas  quantity  of  water  is  supplied  than 
will  satumte  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  £rom  nine  inches  to  twelve  inches,  ^^  it 
often,"  Mr.  Hayward  observes,  ^^  does  more  injury  than  good  to  plants ;  for 
when  in  want  of  water  the  roots  penetrate  deep,  and  under  such  drcum- 
stanoes  a  small  quantity  of  water  on  the  surfiice  checks  the  capillary  attrac- 
tion of  moisture  from  below  ;  and  thus  the  roots  that  are  grown  deep,  which 
are  those  on  which  the  plant  is  made  to  depend  in  times  of  great  drought, 
are  deprived  of  their  supply  of  water,  and  the  plant  exerts  its  efforts  to  throw 
out  horisontal  fibres ;  by  the  time  these  fibres  are  formed  and  the  young 
shoots  extended,  the  supply  of  water  on  the  surfiioe  again  fiuls,  and  they  are 
again  checked,  and  perhaps  destroyed :  thus  the  efforts  of  the  plant  being 
uselessly  exhausted  between  the  two  extremes  of  a  supply  and  a  deficiency 
of  water,  it  naturally  declines  in  its  growth,  and  hence  arises  the  general 
opinion  that  watering  in  dry  weather  injures,  more  than  it  benefits  plants." 
{An  Inquiry,  ^.,  p.  63.)  Most  water  ia  required  by  plants  that  are  in  a 
vigorous  state  cf  growth  and  have  a  large  breadth  of  foliage ;  least  by  those 
which  have  nearly  completed  their  growth  ;  and  in  general  none  by  plants 
in  a  dormant  state,  excepting  in  such  cases  as  that  of  watering  grass  lawns  in 
summer  to  stimulate  vegetation,  or  irrigating  meadows  after  they  have  been 
mown  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  case,  however,  of  excessive  dryness, 
some  degree  of  moisture  must  be  afforded  to  such  plants  as  are  liable  to 
become  desiccated  even  though  dormant.  Succulent  plants,  for  example, 
will  bear  a  great  degree  of  dryness,  through  a  protracted  period ;  whereas 
others  that  perspire  more  through  the  bark  would  be  completely  dried  up  if 
equally  exposed  to  drought.  The  application  of  water  to  plants  in  pots  in  a 
dormant  state  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  injurious  errors  committed 
by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  culture.  It  does  compara- 
tively little  harm  to  plants  in  the  free  soil  in  the  open  garden,  but  to  plants 
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in  pots,  and  especially  to  those  haying  snflfratiooBe  stems,  such  as  the  pelar- 
goniom,  or  to  hair-rooted  plants,  sndi  as  heaths,  and  to  all  bnlbs,  it  is  ex- 
tremely injurious,  and  often  destructire  of  life.  In  the  first  case  more  water  is 
absorbed  by  the  roots  than  can  be  decomposed  by  the  leaves ;  in  the  second 
case  the  roots  are  sufibcated  and  rotted  from  their  delicacy ;  and  in  the  third, 
rotting  takes  place  from  mere  oiganic  absorption ;  for  when  the  leaves  of 
bulbs  decay,  their  roots  decay  also,  and  consequently  they  cannot  absorb 
water  by  their  spongioles ;  while  absorption  by  the  tissue  still  going  on,  the 
vessels  become  surchaiged  and  burst,  and  the  bulb  rots.  Hence  in  the  case 
of  bulbs,  and  such  like  plants  in  ppts,  the  soil  in  which  they  are  kept 
should  contain  no  more  moisture  than  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
bulb,  tuber,  or  conn,  in  a  succulent  state;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
dzynesB  in  which  bulbs  are  kept  at  this  season,  should  be  the  abundance 
of  the  supply  of  water  when  they  begin  to  grow.  All  bulbs  wlU  be  found 
to  flower  in  their  natural  habitats,  either  during,  or  immediately  after  a 
rainy  or  moist  period  of  the  year,  as  is  tho  case  with  our  wood  hyacinths 
in  spring,  and  with  the  colchicum  in  autumn ;  and  much  more  strikingly 
BO  with  ^e  bulbs  and  conns  of  Afirica,  which  grow  and  flower  only  in 
the  rainy  season.  MHien  plants  are  ripening  their  fruit,  a  diminished 
supply  of  water  increases  the  flavour,  because  at  that  period  of  growth  the 
power  of  decomposing  it  ia  dimimshed  ;  and  if  it  is  absorbed  without 
being  decomposed,  the  effect  will  be  to  render  the  fruit  wateiy  without 
flavour ;  to  crack  it  in  some  cases,  to  burst  it  in  others,  and  in  the  case  of 
all  keeping  fruits  to  shorten  the  period  for  which  they  may  be  kept.  The 
same  effects  are  produced  by  excess  of  water  on  bulbs,  such  as  those  of 
the  onion ;  on  roots  and  tubers,  (undeiground  sterns^)  such  as  the  tnniip  and 
the  potato  ;  and  even  on  leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  lettuce  and  the  cabbage, 
which  in  wet  cloudy  seasons  are  never  so  highly  flavoured  as  in  seasooa 
moderately  moist,  when  sncculency  and  flavour  are  combined.  Water 
should  sooner  be  withdrawn  from  tender  plants  than  from  hardy  ones  in 
vigorous  growth,  and  when  practicable,  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  all 
plants  in  a  growing  state  in  time  to  admit  of  their  ripening  their  wood. 

827.  Whfther  planU  ghotdd  be  watered  over  the  leaves  or  oniy  over  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow  depends  on  the  state  of  the  plant,  the  temperature  in  which 
it  is  placed,  the  time  of  the  day,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Plants  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth,  in  a  suitable  temperature  in 
spring  or  summer,  and  in  the  afternoon  or  during  cloudy  weather,  are  better 
watered  over  the  top,  in  order  to  make  certain  of  clearing  their  foliage ;  but 
late  in  autumn  or  during  winter,  when  growth  even  in  hothouses  is  or  ought 
to  be  slow,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  light,  plants  should  be  watered  chiefly 
at  their  roots ;  and  while  the  most  abundant  supplies  might  be  given  in  the 
former  case,  in  the  latter  they  ought  to  be  moderate,  because  the  vital 
powers  of  the  plant  are  comparatively  weak,  and  because  a  cold  damp  atmo- 
sphere, which  watering  over  the  top  at  that  season  might  produce,  would, 
by  obstructing  the  perspiration  of  the  leaves,  occasion  their  decay.  In  general, 
all  plants,  whether  in  the  open  air  or  in  plant  structures,  ought  to  be  watered 
over  head  during  spring,  summer,  and  die  early  part  of  autumn,  unless  they 
are  in  a  dormant  state,  or  there  is  some  specific  reason  why  what  water  they 
s  do  receive  should  be  given  at  the  root  On  the  other  hand,  all  plants  in 
houses  not  undergoing  forcing,  and  all  plants  whatever  in  the  open  air  during 
^e  latter  part  of  autumn,  during  winter,  and  in  the  early  part  of  spring. 
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should  be  watered  only  at  the  root.  Watering  over  the  top  should  in  genend 
never  be  performed  during  bright  sunshine ;  yet  there  are  various  plants 
with  which  this  may  be  done  with  impunity,  such  as  all  the  grasses  ;  and  in 
the  royal  kitchen-garden  at  Versailles  the  Alpine  strawberry  is  watered 
over  head  during  bright  sunshine  throughout  the  whole  summer,  without 
any  inconvenience  being  found  to  result  to  the  plants.  (Gf.  JIf.,  vol.  zvii., 
p.  387.)  Watering  during  summer  should  in  general  be  performed  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening,  because  at  these  periods  less  will  be  carried  off  by 
evaporation  than  during  the  day ;  while  during  winter  and  spring,  watering 
ought  to  take  place  during  the  morning,  that  during  the  day  the  surface  of 
the  groimd  may  be  warmed  and  dried  by  evaporation  and  infiltration.  In 
general,  watering  over  the  top  is  only  necessary  with  plants  in  leaf;  but 
plants,  and  especially  trees,  which  have  been  newly  transplanted,  may  be 
advantageously  watered  over  the  top  to  diminish  evaporation  from  the  bark, 
which  without  being  so  moistened  might  (736)  lessen  the  amount  of  sap 
xetumed  by  it  to  the  root. 

828.  Watering  plants  in  pots  requires  much  more  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  waterer  than  watering  in  free  soil.  When  the  plant  is  in  a 
dormant  state,  though  it  must  not  receive  so  much  water  as  to  excite  it  into 
growth,  or  distend  its  parts  more  than  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  active 
vegetation,  yet  still  it  roust  receive  as  much  as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being 
80  dry  as  to  extract  moisture  from  the  roots.  As  a  test  for  this  being  the  case, 
the  soil  in  the  pot,  when  opened  or  stirred  up  on  the  surface,  ought  to  have 
a  fresh  appearance,  neither  moist  nor  dry ;  nearly  dry  in  the  case  of  bulbs 
and  tubers,  and  nearly  moist  in  the  case  of  dormant  deciduous  plants. 
Another  difficulty  in  watering  plants  in  pots  is  to  ascertain  that  the  water 
given  has  penetrated  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  The  ball  or  mass  of 
soil  is  frequently  so  filled  with  roots,  or  from  its  nature  and  treatment  so 
compact  (742),  as  not  to  be  readily  permeable  by  water,  which  in  that  case, 
«fier  merely  moistening  the  surfiioe,  escapes  between  the  ball  and  the  pot ; 
while  the  operator,  seeing  the  water  escaping  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
concludes  that  the  mass  of  soil  has  been  thoroughly  penetrated  and  saturated 
by  it.  Many  greenhouse  plants,  particularly  oranges,  camellias,  and  heaths, 
are  killed  by  this  mode  of  deceptive  watering,  which  may  be  traced  to  this 
cause,  viz.,  that  when  once  soil  is  thoroughly  dried  so  as  to  become  like 
dust,  it  loses  the  power  of  capillary  attraction,  and  resists  the  entrance  of 
water  unless  accompanied  by  extraordinary  pressure.  Soil  containing  peat- 
earth  is  peculiarly  liable  to  this  kind  of  dryness  when  watering  in  proper 
time  has  been  neglected ;  and  hence  the  value  of  Mr.  McNab*s  mode  (749) 
of  mixing  with  such  soil  pieces  of  broken  freestone.  To  ascertain  when  the 
water  has  penetrated  the  mass  of  soil  in  a  pot,  it  is  common  to  thrust  into  it, 
not  far  from  the  stem  of  the  plant,  a  round  pointed  stick,  and  to  make  sure 
of  moistening  the  interior,  to  pour  in  water  in  the  hole  so  formed.  In 
loamy  soils,  or  soils  containing  a  laige  proportion  of  sand,  this  mode  will 
suffice  for  saturating  the  ball ;  but  in  the  case  of  heath-soil,  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  immerse  the  pot  and  the  plant  in  a  vessel  of  water,  so  that  the 
soil  shall  be  six  inches  or  a  foot  under  its  surface,  and  thus  receive  a  pressure 
sufficient  to  cause  the  escape  of  the  contamed  air.  Another  class  of  evils 
in  watering  plants  in  pots  arises  from  their  not  being  sufficiently  drained, 
which  may  arise  either  from  the  operation  having  been  improperly  per- 
formed in  potting  or  shifting,  or  from  the  crevices  among  the  drainage 
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haviiig  beocnne  cboked  np  by  the  waahiog  down  of  the  aoiL  In  this  cue, 
the  water,  not  escaping  freely  from  the  pot,  prodnoeB  all  the  evila  of  stagna- 
tion alieady  mentioned  (821);  the  qMmgioles  bunt  and  the  fibrea  lot,  the 
leaTes  become  yellow  and  drop  oflF,  and  the  batk,  being  distended  by  moistare, 
separates  from  the  wood,  the  plant  in  the  meantime  being  killed.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  greenhonses  and  window- 
gardens  of  amateurs ;  and  it  U  very  frequent  also  in  collections  of  plants  in 
pots,  such  as  alpines,  under  the  care  of  regular  gardenerB,  whose  workmen  or 
^>prentioes  water  them  indiscriminately,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  plant  or  the  soil  in  the  pot.  The  obyious  manner  of  preventing  thii 
evil  is,  whenever  there  ib  the  lightest  suspicion  of  overwatering,  to  turn  the 
plant  out  of  the  pot,  examine  Uie  drainage,  which'  will  come  out  with  the 
ball,  and  take  it  off  and  replace  it  with  fresh  materials.  It  would  be  well 
also,  in  the  case  of  all  plants  that  are  likely  to  be  overwatered,  to  use  a 
laiger  proportion  of  sand  in  the  soil,  and  to  put  extra  drainage  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  and  also  to  introduce  among  the  soil  a  considerable  proportion  of 
fragments  of  freestone. 

829.  Aquatie  and  marth  planUj  being  grown  in  water,  or  in  soil  satoratsd 
with  it,  foim  exceptions  to  the  treatment  required  for  plants  in  geoend; 
nevertheless  it  has  been  observed  of  these  that  they  always  grow  with  most 
vigour  when  the  atmosphere  is  moist,  whether  produced  in  hot-houses  by 
watering  over  the  top,  or  in  the  open  air  by  rain.  The  cause,  De  Candolls 
thinks,  may  be  in  part  traced  to  the  state  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmoiphers 
during  rain ;  and  perhaps  something  also  may  be  due  to  the  tempomy 
cessation  of  exoesuve  evaporation. 

890.  Watering  with  liquid  manure  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  boSL,  and 
ia  most  advantageous  when  given  to  plants  in  a  growing  state;  becanse, 
though  at  other  seasons  a  portion  of  it  would  still  be  absorbed  by  the  roots, 
yet  the  greater  part  would  be  washed  into  the  subs(Ml.    See  §  xiii. 

831.  To  eoonomtM  the  water  given  to  plants^  more  especially  in  the  open 
air,  the  surfiice  is  sometimes  mulched  with  fibrous  or  litteiy  matter,  or  even 
with  small  stones  or  pebbles.  Both  materials  retain  moisture  and  heat ; 
while  stones  or  pebbles,  by  becoming  soon  dxy,  prevent  snriaoe-damp,  and 
reflect  much  heat  during  sunshine.  The  stnwbeny  is  sometimes  mulched 
with  straw,  and  sometimes  with  tiles  or  dates,  or  pebbles,  for  the  donUe 
purpose  of  retaining  moisture  and  keeping  the  ripening  fruit  dean ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  rose  nurseries  about  Paris  is  sometimes 
mulched  with  straw,  to  save  watering,  and  prevent  the  rose-beetle  from 
depositing  her  eggs  in  the  soil. 

§  XIII.  Stirring  the  Soii^  and  Manuring. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  on  these  subjects  that  it  is  only  neoeasaiy 
here  to  advert  to  the  chapters  in  pages  45  and  56,  and  to  page  227. 

832.  SHrring  the  eoii  ia  advantageous  by  the  admission  of  air,  rain,  and 
heat  to  the  roots  of  plants,  by  promoting  evaporation  in  moist  soils,  and  by 
retaining  moisture  in  such  as  are  dry.  In  the  latter  case  the  dry  loose  soil 
on  the  surfiioe  acts  as  a  mulching  or  non-conductor  to  the  soil  below ;  and 
in  the  former  it  acts  by  exposing  a  greater  number  of  moistened  partides  to 
the  air  than  could  be  the  case  if  these  partides  were  consolidated.  The 
celebrated  agriculturist  Curwen  found  that  an  acre  of  pulverised  soil  eva- 
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poxated  060  IbB.  of  water  in  an  boor,  whfle  tlie  aame  soil  and  the  aame 
extent  of  snifiMX  not  pnlTeriaed,  scaicely  erapoiated  anything. 

833.  Manuring, — Pennanent  manures,  sach  as  stable  dnng  and  other 
solid  sabstances,  are  for  the  most  part  incorporated  with  the  soil  when  it  ii 
dug  or  trenched  before  being  cropped,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  mosi 
advantage  may  be  obtained  from  them  when  they  are  deposited  near  the 
Burfiboe.  Temporazy  manures,  such  as  soot,  bone-dust,  and  other  powders, 
waste  yeast  (one  of  the  richest  of  manures),  and  liquid  manures,  such  as  decoo* 
tions  of  dung,  and  solutions  of  salts  of  different  kinds,  are  most  advantageously 
applied  on  the  surfiioe  of  the  ground,  and  to  growing  crops. 

§  XIV.  Blanching. 

834.  T^e  operation  of  bhmdiingj  or  depriving  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
plants  of  their  green  colour,  is  effected  by  ezdnding  light  iioin  the 
growing  plant,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  produced  without  colour,  and 
without  that  portion  of  its  flavour  which  depends  on  colour.  The  tubers 
of  potatoes  are  blanched  naturally,  because  in  general  they  are  produced 
under  the  sur&oe  of  the  soiJ,  or  they  are  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  the  plant. 
The  points  of  the  shoots  of  asparagus  are  blanched,  in  Britain,  by  covering 
the  crewns  of  the  plants  with  a  stratum  of  light  loose  soil,  and  on  the 
Continent  by  the  same  means,  or  by  placing  covers  of  different  kinds  ovor 
them,  as  is  done  in  this  country  with  the  sea-kale  and  tart  rhubarb,  by  the 
use  of  the  blanching-pot  (fig.  68,  in  p.  143).  Celery  is  blanched  as  It 
grows,  by  drawing  up  earth  so  as  to  cover  the  petioles  of  the  leaves ;  and 
this  operation  is  performed  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  the  plants  continue 
to  advance  in  height.  The  leaves  of  the  chardoon  are  blanched  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  sometimes  by  tying  them  round  with  ropes  of  hay  or  straw. 
The  interior  leaves  of  the  common  cabbage,  and  of  the  cabbage-lettuce  and 
endive,  are  blanched  naturally,  but  the  process  is  sometimes  heightened  by 
tying. up  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  by  coverings.  In  general,  perennial 
plants  in  which  the  nutriment  for  the  leaves  of  the  coming  year  have  been 
depoeited  in  the  roots  during  the  year  precediug,  such  as  the  asparagus^ 
sea-kale,  chicory,  &c.,  may  be  blanched  by  covering  them  entirely  either 
with  soil  or  some  kind  of  utensil ;  while  annual  plants,  the  leaves  and  every 
part  of  which  is  the  produce  of  the  current  year,  require  to  have  the  ope- 
ration performed  by  degrees  as  the  leaves  advance  in  sise,  whether  by  tying 
up,  earthing  up,  or  by  both  modes.  By  the  operation  of  tying  np, 
two  effects  are  produced :  the  inner  leaves  as  they  grow,  being  excluded 
firom  the  light,  are  blanched ;  and  being  compressed,  in  proportion  to  their 
number  and  the  degree  of  growth  which  takes  place  after  tying  up,  tha 
head  of  leaves  becomes  at  once  tender  and  compact.  Perennial  and  biennial 
plants  with  ramose  roots  may  be  blanched  on  a  large  scale,  by  placing  the 
roots  in  soil,  in  a  cellar  or  dark  room ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  with  annual 
plants,  whidi  must  be  grown  in  light,  and  blanched  as  they  grow.  Gourda, 
cucumbers,  and  apples,  are  eometimes  blanched  by  growing  them  in  opaque 
boxes  or  cases ;  or  they  are  grown  with  pale  stripes,  by  partially  covering 
them  with  strips  of  paper  or  cloth,  made  to  adhere  by  gum  or  paste. 

§  XV.  Protection  from  Atmospherical  Injuries, 
The  great  number  of  plants  cultivated  in  this  country,  even  in  the  open 
air,  many  of  them  from  climates  very  different  from  ours,  have  given  rise 
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to  a  yariaty  of  oontriranoes  to  proteet  them  from  atmospherical  injuiies: 
The  most  efiective  of  these  is  without  doubt  that  of  formiog  for  sach 
phmts  artificial  climates,  such  as  the  difFerent  kinds  of  hot-beds  and  hot- 
houses ;  but  there  are  also  yarious  contrivances  for  protecting  plants  growing 
in  the  open  air  or  against  walls,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  at  present  intend 
to  confine  our  attention.  They  may  be  included  under  shading  firom  the 
sun,  sheltering  from  wind,  and  protecting  from  rain  or  from  cold.  Most  of 
these  opemtions  are  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  radiation,  which  has  been 
treated  in  so  much  detail  in  chap.  It.,  p.  67,  that  very  little  more  lequires 
to  be  said  on  the  subject 

B36,  The  abject  of  fading  is  to  lessen  eyaporation  from  the  soil  or  from 
plants,  or  to  exclude  light  or  heat.  It  is  effected  by  interposing  some  opaque 
medium,  or  even  glass  in  some  cases,  the  purest  of  which  as  we  have  seen 
(486)  excludes  a  certain  portion  of  light,  between  the  objects  to  be  shaded 
and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  this  medium  differs  in  its  texture  snd 
other  properties  according  as  it  is  intended  to  be  temporary  or  permanent 
Mats  and  canvas  are  the  conmion  articles  for  temporary  shading  in  the 
case  of  plants  under  glass ;  but  for  plants  in  the  open  garden,  hurdles  of 
wicker-work,  or  frames  filled  in  with  beech  or  birch  branches,  screens  of 
reeds  are  used,  or  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  north,  east,  or  west  sides  of 
walls  or  hedges.  Sometimes  also  they  are  planted  under  trees;  but  as  this 
kind  of  shade  excludes  ram  and  dew,  it  is  only  adopted  in  particular  cases. 
A  slight  degree  of  shade  is  produced  by  forming  the  surface  of  ground  into 
narrow  ridges  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  sowing  or  plantmg  the 
crop  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge.  Ou  the  same  principle,  crops  in  rows 
in  on  advanced  state  are  made  to  shade  seedling  crops  sown  between  them, 
when  shading  them  is  desirable.  Oil  paper-caps,  and  other  articles  for 
shading  individual  plants  have  been  figured  and  described  (449),  and  also 
canvas  shades  for  hot-house  roofs  (464).  Some  of  the  most  severe  injuries 
which  plants  trained  against  walls  sustain  in  this  country  is  by  the  powerful 
action  of  the  sun  in  early  spring,  succeeded  by  extreme  cold ;  but  by  judi- 
cious shading  such  evils  may  be  greatly  mitigated  or  altogether  avoided. 

836.  Sheltering  from  wind^  the  principles  of  which  have  been  pointed  out 
(266),  is  effected  on  a  lai^ge  scale  by  plantations,  and  in  gardens  by  waUa, 
hurdles,  wicker-work  covers  (461),  hand-glasses,  and  other  articles  described 
and  figured  in  sect  vi.,  p.  158. 

837.  The  principlee  of  protecting  from  cold  have  been  described  at  length 
in  our  chapter  on  the  atmosphere  (p.  67),  and  the  different  materials  and 
contrivances  for  this  purpose  have  been  enumerated  in  the  section  (p.  168) 
just  referred  to.  Coverings  for  the  surface  of  the  ground  include  dead 
leaves,  litter,  straw,  sawdust,  spent  tan,  rotten  dung,  coal  ashes,  coarse  sand, 
spray,  and  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs,  &c.  Coverings  for  standard  plants 
in  the  open  garden  include  temporary  rooft  of  thatch,  boards,  canvas,  wicker- 
work,  bark,  or  manufiustured  materials,  such  as  pitched  paper,  asphalte 
sheeting,  &c.  Coverings  for  walls  include  branches  with  the  leaves  on, 
such  us  those  of  the  silver  or  spruoe-fir,  of  the  beech,  birch,  or  hornbeam, 
cut  before  the  wood  is  ripened,  in  consequence  of  which  the  leaves  will 
adhere  to  the  shoots,  and  being  dead  and  without  moisture,  they  are  better 
non-conductors  than  green  leaves,  straw  or  hay  ropes,  ropc^netting,  canvas, 
bunting,  woollen-netting,  oiled  paper-frames,  wicker-work,  hurdles,  &c. 
8y  referring  to  p.  173,  it  will  be  seen  that  thin  canvas  has  been  found  the 
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prefenUe  article  for  protecting  wall  frnit-trees  in  the  Hor/ 
garden,  after  fifteen  years'  experience.  / 

838.  PnOecHng  from  rain  requires  the  application  of 
temporary  roofing,  impervious  to  water.    For  beds  or 
garden,  frames  or  hurdles,  thatched  with  drawn  wheat  straw  ^«^ . 
be  employed,  and  these  will  also  protect  standard  plants;  or  projected  1 
the  tops  of  walla,  and  supported  by  props  in  front,  they  will  protect  from 
rain  both  the  tree  and  the  border  in  which  they  aie  planted,  (see  476). 

§  XVI.  Accelerating  Vegetation. 

899.  The  acceleration  of  the  growth  of  plants  may  be  effected  by  the 
position  in  which  they  are  placed  relatively  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  with- 
drawing moisture,  by  sheltering  ftom  cold  winds  and  rains,  by  the  choice 
of  early  varieties,  by  pruning,  and  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat. 
For  crops  of  herbaceous  vegetables  in  the  open  garden,  the  most  general 
modes  of  acceleration  are  to  cover  with  hand-glasses,  or  other  portable 
frames  with  glass  rooft  (462) ;  and  to  sow  or  plant  in  borders  on  the  south 
aide  of  east  and  west  walla,  and  as  near  to  the  wall  as  drcumstances  will 
admit.  Next  to  walls,  the  south  sides  of  hedges  or  espalier  rails  are  selected ; 
or,  in  defiiult  of  either  of  these,  ridges  in  the  open  garden,  in  the  direction 
of  east  and  west,  are  thrown  up,  their  sides  forming  an  angle  of  46^  and  on 
the  south  side  of  these  the  crop  is  sown  or  planted.  The  growth  of  early 
peas  and  early  potatoes  is  frequently  accelerated  in  this  manner,  and  also 
the  ripening  of  strawberries,  and  the  growth  of  spinach,  lettuce,  and  other 
eulinazy  plants ;  and  Mr.  Errington,  a  scientific  gardener  of  great  experience^ 
says  that  all  early  crops  whatever  may  be  thus  produced  within  one  week 
of  those  on  a  soutib  wall  border.  The  different  modes  of  protection  from 
cold  and  nun,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  (834  to  836),  are  sub- 
servient to  acceleration;  and  dry  warm  soil,  culture  in  pots  by  which 
the  plants  are  rendered  portable,  and  the  selection  of  early  varieties,  are 
obvious  adjuncts.  The  ripening  of  fruit,  more  especially  on  ligneous 
planta,  may  be  hastened  by  ringmg,  after  the  blossoms  are  fully  expanded, 
or  even  after  the  fruit  is  set.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  found  that 
ringing  vines,  not  only  ripened  the  fruit  earlier,  but  rendered  the  berries 
laiger,  and  of  higher  flavour.  Of  two  vines  growing  together  against 
a  wall,  the  one  ringed  shortly  after  the  blossoming  season  ripened  its  fr*nit 
perfectly  in  the  beginning  of  October,  while  the  fruit  on  the  other  vine 
which  was  not  ringed  was  destroyed  by  frost.  The  rings  of  bark  taken  off 
were  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width  \Hort,  TVaiw.,  iv., 
p.  55).  It  is  probable  also,  that  the  fruit  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the 
tomato  or  the  capsicum,  or  the  seeds  of  tender  annuals,  such  as  the  Zinnia 
and  the  Thunbei:g^  may  be  accelerated  by  ringing  or  constricting  the  stems 
hy  tying,  to  check  the  return  of  the  sap. 

840.  Artificial  heal  for  the  purpose  of  acceleration  is  applied  by  means  of 
fermenting  substances,  as  in  hot-beds  (465  and  489),  the  combustion  of  fuel, 
as  in  hot  walls  (476)  and  hot-houses  of  various  kinds,  whether  heated  by 
flues,  hot-water,  or  steam  (480).  The  different  kinds  of  hot-houses  and 
pits,  and  their  general  management,  have  been  already  given  (480  to  622) ; 
and  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  what  concerns  hot-beds  and  pits 
iieated  by  fermenting  materials. 

Ml.  Hotbeds  are  chiefly  made  of  stable-dung ;  but  tanners*  bark,  leaves 
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of  trees,  and  especially  oak^leaves,  mown  grass,  weeds,  dippings  of  hedges, 
and  almost  every  other  article  capable  of  putrescent  fermentation,  may  be 
used  either  alone  or  with  stable-dong.  Tanners'  bank,  or  oak-leaves,  are 
finmd  the  preferable  fermenting  materials  for  hot^beds  in  hot-honsea,  becaaee 
they  nndergo  less  change  in  bulk,  and  retain  their  heat  longer  than  dung 
or  any  other  fermentable  sofastanoe  that  can  be  readily  obtained  in  equtd 
quantities.  Leaves  do  not  produce  such  a  powerful  heat  as  bark,  but  they 
have  this  advantage,  that  when  perfectly  decayed,  they  form  a  rich  mould, 
which  IB  useful  both  as  soil  and  as  manure ;  while  rotten  tanners'  bark  is 
found  rather  injurious  than  useful  to  vegetation,  unless  it  be  well  mixed 
with  lime  or  with  earth,  or  left  till  it  is  thoroughly  decayed  into  mould. 
When  it  ceases,  therefore^  to  be  used  in  the  hot-house  or  hot-bed,  it  is 
employed  in  the  open  guden  as  a  surface-mulching,  to  keep  in  heat  or 
moisture. 

842.  Prepmration  qfmaterkUtfor  hotbeds. — The  object  being  to  get  rid  of 
the  violent  heat  which  is  produced  when  the  fermentation  is  most  powerful,  it 
is  obvious  that  preparation,  whether  of  leaves,  tan,  and  stable  dung,mu8t  consist 
in  fedlitating  the  process.  For  this  purpose,  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
and  air  in  the  fermenting  bodies  are  requisite ;  and  hence  the  bosinesB  of  the 
gardener  is  to  turn  them  over  frequently,  and  apply  water  when  the  process 
appears  impeded  for  want  of  it,  and  exclude  rain  when  it  seems  chilled  and 
retarded  by  too  much  water.  Recent  stable-dung  generally  requires  to  lie  a 
month  in  ridges  or  beds,  and  be  turned  over  in  that  time  thrice  before  it  is 
fit  for  cucumber  beds  of  the  common  construction ;  but  for  MThail's  hot- 
beds, or  for  linings  or  casings,  or  any  description  of  hot-bed  or  pit,  no  time 
at  all  need  in  geneml  be  given,  but  the  dung  formed  at  once  into  linings. 
Tan  and  leaves  require  in  genersl  a  month  to  bring  them  to  a  proper  degree 
of  heat ;  but  much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weatlier  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  Fermentation  is  always  most  rapid  in  summer ;  and  if  the  materials 
are  spread  abroad  during  frost,  it  is  totally  impeded.  lu  winter,  the  process 
of  preparation  generally  goes  on,  under  cover  from  the  weather,  in  the  back 
sheds ;  which  situation  is  also  the  best  in  summer,'  as  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  wind  dries  too  much  the  exterior  surface ;  but  where  sheds  cannot 
be  had,  it  will  go  on  very  well  in  the  open  air.  A  great  deal  of  heat  is  un- 
doubtedly lost  in  the  process  of  fermentation ;  and  some  cultivators  have 
recently  devised  plans  to  turn  it  to  some  account,  by  fermenting  dung  in 
vineries  which  are  just  beginning  to  be  forced,  or  in  vaults  under  pine-pits 
or  plant  stoves.  The  latter  mode  seems  one  of  the  best  in  point  of  economy, 
and  iB  capable  of  being  turned  to  considerable  advantage,  where  common 
dung-beds  are  extensively  used ;  but  the  most  economical  plan  of  any  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  employing  MThail's  pits,  or  such  as  are  constructed  on 
similar  principles. 

843.  JUPPhaiTs  hotbed  or  pit  consists  of  two  parts,  the  frame  and  lights  of 
which  are  of  wood,  and  not  difierent  from  those  used  for  growing  cucumbers, 
or  other  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  basement  on  which  the  frame  is  placed, 
which  is  flues  of  brickwork,  with  the  outer  wall  uniformly  perforated,  or  as 
it  is  commonly  called  pigeon-holed,  as  shown  in  fig.  135,  in  p.  106.  Against 
these  perforated  flues  linings  of  dung  are  formed,  the  steam  of  which  enters 
the  flue,  and  heats  the  earth  inclosed.  The  chief  objections  to  this  plan  are 
the  first  cost  and  the  greater  consumption  of  dung,  which  some  allege  is 
required  to  keep  up  the  proper  heat.     Its  advantages  are,  that  hot  dung  may 
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be  used  without  any  preparation,  by  which  much  heat  is  gained  ;  and  that 
in  the  winter  months,  when  a  powerful  artificial  heat  is  required,  which  (in 
the  case  of  common  hot-beds)  is  apt  to  bum  the  plants,  they  are  here  in 
the  coldest  part  of  the  soil,  and  cannot  possibly  be  injured  by  any  degree  of 
heat,  which  can  be  communicated  by  dung.    Fig.  327  is  a  section  of  a  pit  on 


Fig.  327.  Cro9t  section  <J  a  pit  on  M'PhaiVi  prineipU,  with  variations. 


this  principle,  with  some  improvements :  a  a  is  the  surfiEUse  of  the  ground  ; 
b  6,  excayations  for  the  dung-casings,  2^  feet  deep,  18  inches  wide  at  bottom, 
and  2  feet  wide  at  the  ground's  sur&ce ;  the  greater  width  at  top  being  to 
prevent  the  dung  from  shrinking  from  the  side  of  the  excavation  as  it  sinks ; 
c  is  the  outer  perforated  wall,  a  brick  in  width ;  tf,  the  inner  wall  of  brick 
set  on  edge,  and  tied  to  the  outer  wall  with  occasional  cross  bricks ;  e,  is  a 
layer  of  billet  wood  1  foot  in  thickness  to  admit  of  the  heat  penetraUng  from 
each  side,  or  the  same  object  may  be  efiected  by  a  layer  of  loose  stones ;  »,  a 
covering  of  ^Eigot  wood,  over  which  a  layer  of  turf  or  litter  is  placed  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  sinking  into  and  choking  up  the  interstices  in  the  layer  of 
billet  wood ;  g,  the  bed  of  soil ;  A,  a  trellis  for  vines,  melons,  or  other  phmts, 
at  one  foot  from  the  glass ;  t,  a  gutter  for  receiving  the  water  from  the  glaas, 
and  which  should  conduct  it  through  a  small  pipe,  either  at  one  end,  or  in 
the  middle  to  a  small  barrel,  or  to  a  cistern  of  slate  or  other  material  sunk 
in  the  soil  of  the  pit  in  front.  The  preferable  situation  is  mid  way  between 
either  end,  in  order  that  the  vapour  of  the  water  may  be  equally  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  pit.  By  keeping  the  upper  8urfiEM»  of  the  dung  of  the 
form  shown  in  the  figure,  it  will  throw  off  the  rain,  which  may  be  conducted 
away  in  small  surface  gutters. 

844.  The  formation  of  common  hotbeds  is  effected  by  first  making  out  the 
dimensions  of  the  bed,  which  should  be  six  inches  wider  on  all  aides  than 
that  of  the  frame  to  be  placed  over  it,  and  then,  by  successive  layers  of  dung 
laid  on  by  the  fork,  raising  it  to  the  desired  height,  pressing  it  gently  and 
equally  throughout.  In  general,  such  beds  are  built  on  a  level  surface ;  but 
Mr.  Knight's  forms  a  surfiice  of  earth  as  a  basis,  which  shall  incline  to  the 
horizon  to  the  extent  of  !&" ;  on  this  he  forms  the  dung-bed  to  the  same  in- 
clination ;  and,  finally,  the  frame,  when  placed  on  such  a  bed,  i^  as  is  usual, 
it  be  deepest  behind,  will  present  its  glass  atan  angle  of  20%  instead  of  six  or 
eight,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great  advantage  in  the  winter  season.  This 
seems  a  very  desirable  improvement  where  light  is  an  object,  which  it  must 
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be,  in  a  high  degree,  in  the  case  of  the  culture  of  the  eacomber  and  melons 
88  well  88  in  forcing  flowers.  Sometimes  a  stratnm  of  fiiggote  or  billet 
wood  18  placed  on  the  ground  aa  a  foundation  for  the  dung,  which  keeps  it 
from  being  chilled ;  and  if  here  and  there  the  stratum  u  carried  up  vertically 
for  a  foot  in  width  and  18  inches  in  height,  it  will  focilltate  the  entrance  of 
heat  when  casmgs  are  applied,  or  of  cold  air,  if  the  heat  of  the  bed  should  be 
found  too  great.  The  ends  of  these  vertical  strata,  when  not  to  be  used, 
should  be  covered  with  litter  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  by  them. 

846.  Atheiy  tan^  and  leaves, — Ashes  are  often  mixed  with  the  dung  of 
hotbeds,  and  are  supposed  to  promote  the  steadiness  and  duration  of  their 
heat,  and  to  revive  it  if  somewhat  decayed.  Tan  and  leaves  have  also  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  it  is  generally  found  that  about  one-third 
of  tan  and  two-thirds  of  dung  will  form  a  more  durable  and  less  violent 
heat  than  a  bed  wholly  of  dung.  The  heat  of  dung-beds  is  revived  by 
linings,  or  coUateral  and  surrounding  walls,  or  banks  of  fresh  dung,  the  old 
dung  of  the  bed  being  previously  cut  down  doM  to  the  frames.  These 
linii^  88  before  observed^  require  less  preparation  than  the  dung  for  the 
beds.  The  dung-bed  being  formed,  and  having  stood  two  or  three  days  with 
the  frame  and  lights  placed  over  it  to  protect  it  from  rain,  is  next  to  be 
covered  with  earth,  of  quality  and  in  quantity  according  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  severe  weather,  the  sides  of  the  bed  are  often 
protected  by  hurdles  of  straw  or  foggots,  which  tend  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  heat 

846.  The  nightly  covering  to  hotbede  and  ptto  may  be  of  boards,  or  of 
bast-matS)  or  reed  or  straw  mats ;  and  the  following  mode  of  retaining  the 
covering  will  be  found  neat  as  well  as  economical :— Three  pieces  of  iron  of 
the  form  of  fig.  328,  a,  are  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  the  frame,  one  piece  at 

i^  the  top,  another  at 

/  0  the   bottom,  and 

the  other  in  the 
middle,  80  that  the 
top  of  the  iron  is 
about  two  inches 
abovethe  light;  on 
the  opposite  end 
three  pieces  of  the 

screwed  on  at  the  same  distances  as  a/  6  is  a  side  view  of  a,  and  d  is  a  side 
view  of  e,  A  wire,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  rather  longer 
than  the  frame  it  is  intended  for,  must  be  made  with  a  loop  at  one  end  (/),. 
to  place  over  the  iron  d;  the  other  end  must  be  fitted  with  a  thumb-screw 
(e),  to  screw  up  the  wire  when  it  is  placed  in  the  notch  ^,  which  should 
be  counter-sunk  in  the  centre.  Small  hooks  should  be  driven  in  the  frames, 
either  front  or  back,  to  lay  the  wires  in  when  not  in  use.  {O,  M,y  1842,  p.l09)« 

847.  Management  ^  hotbede  and  fUe  heated  by  dung, — ^As  the  body  of 
air  inclosed  is  small,  its  temperature  is  easily  raised  too  high  by  the  sun, 
and  depressed  too  much  by  high  winds  or  veiy  cold  nights.  The  artificial 
supply  of  heat  from  the  fermenting  material  not  being  under  control  is 
another  cause  of  overheating,  and  hence  the  constant  attention  required  to 
give  or  take  away  air  during  the  day,  and  to  regulate  the  coverings  put  on 
at  ni^t.    Much  mischief  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  produced  by- 
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OTer^ooyering,  and  yet^  for  the  reasona  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  it 
would  be  very  unsafe  to  leave  a  hotbed  uncovered  during  any  of  the  nighta 
of  winter  or  early  spring ;  though  later  in  the  season,  or  where  plate-glass 
is  used,  covering  at  night  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  covering  should 
not  be  drawn  over  the  linings  so  as  to  confine  the  steam ;  which  in  that 
case  vrould  find  its  way  into  the  frame  to  the  injury  of  the  plants.  The 
temperature  and  moisture  to  be  kept  up  in  hotbeds  vary  with  the  kinds  of 
plants,  and  the  object  in  view. 

§  XVII.  Retarding  Fegeiaium, 
848.  The  different  modes  of  retarding  vegetation  being  in  many  cases 
the  opposite  of  those  for  its  acceleration,  the  subject  may  be  similarly 
arranged.  As  on  the  south  side  of  ridges  of  ground,  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  plants  are  accelerated  by  meeting  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  a  larger 
angle,  so  on  the  north  side  of  such  ridges,  as  well  as  on  the  north  side  of 
walls  and  hedges,  they  will  be  retarded  by  the  exclusion  of  the  sun's  direct 
influence.  Opaque  coverings,  put  on  in  winter  or  in  early  spring,  are  also 
effective,  more  especially  when  of  some  thickness,  by  excluding  the  stimulus 
of  light,  and  presenting  a  thicker  mass  to  be  penetrated  by  atmospheric  heat. 
Thus  herbaceous  perennials,  such  as  asparagus,  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  and  other 
plants  which  do  not  retain  their  leaves  during  winter,  may,  by  a  thick 
covering  of  leaves  or  litter  put  on  in  January,  when  the  soil  is  at  the  coldest, 
be  prevented  from  vegetating  for  a  week  or  a  month  later  than  the  same 
plants  on  a  sur&oe  sloping  to  the  south,  without  any  covering,  and  with  the 
soil  dry  and  loosened  about  the  collars  of  the  plants.  The  production  of 
blossoms  and  fruit  may  in  many  cases  be  retarded  by  taking  off  the  flower- 
buds  at  their  first  appearance  in  spring  or  early  summer,  as  is  often  done 
with  roses,  strawberries,  and  raspberries,  which  when  so  treated  flower  and 
fruit  a  second  time  in  the  autumn.  Even  the  common  hardy  fruit-trees, — 
the  apple,  pear,  cheny,  &c.,-— when  so  treated  will  blossom  and  set  their 
fruit  a  second  time  in  the  same  year,  but  it  will  not  ripen  from  the  length 
of  time  required.  Currants  and  gooseberries,  and  even  pears  and  apples  on 
dwarfe,  are  preserved  on  the  trees  till  Christmas,  by  matting  them  over ; 
and  the  season  of  wall-fruits  and  of  grapes  in  hothouses  is  prolonged  by 
excluding  the  sun  and  preserving  the  air  dry.  In  general,  all  exogenous 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  when  cut  over  as  soon  as  their  flower-buds  are 
formed  in  spring,  wiU  spring  up  again  and  produce  flowers  a  second  time  in 
autumn ;  but  this  does  not  happen  with  endogens,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
grasses  and  a  few  other  plants.  Retarding  no  less  than  accelerating  may  be 
effected  by  changing  the  habits  of  plants ;  and  thus,  as  plants  which  have 
vegetated  early  one  season  are  likely  also  to  vegetate  early  the  season  fol- 
lowing, so  plants  which  have  continued  to  grow  late  in  autumn  one  year 
will  be  later  in  vegetating  in  the  following  spring,  and  continue  to  grow  later 
in  the  autumn.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  natural  earliness 
and  lateness  of  vegetation  in  all  plants  of  the  same  species  or  variety  raised 
from  seed,  and  hence,  early  and  late  varieties  may  always  be  procured  by 
selection  from  the  bed  of  seedlings.  By  this  means  have  been  obtained  all 
the  earliest  and  latest  varieties  in  cultivation  both  in  fields  and  gardens. 
Seeds  or  plants  procured  from  cold  and  late  soils  and  situations,  and  brought 
to  earlier  ones,  continue  for  a  time  to  be  late  from  habit,  and  the  contrary ; 
and  hence  the  practice  of  farmers  in  cold,  late  districts  procuring  their  seed-» 
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com  and  potato-aeta  from  low,  warm  diatriota,  and  the  oontniy.  When 
planta  are  grown  in  pota,  they  can  generally  be  more  effectually  either 
aooelented  or  Mtaided  than  by  any  other  meana ;  becanae  they  may  be  at 
pleaBun  tranafinred  to  a  oold-oellar,  to  an  ice-hooae,  or  to  a  foreing-hooae. 
Thna  firoit-treea  and  flowering  ahmba  in  pota,  put  into  an  ioo-honae  in 
Jannaiy,  will  have  their  vegetation  retarded  for  any  leogth  of  time,  aa  no 
growth  can  take  plaoe  when  the  temperatnre  ia  under  tiie  freezing-point. 
Planta  so  treated,  if  not  retained  too  long,  may  be  made  to  vegetate  at  any 
aeaaon  that  ia  desired,  but  the  tnmaition  from  the  temperaturo  of  the  ice- 
house to  summer-heat  must  be  very  gradual,  in  order  that  the  buds  may  be 
folly  distended  with  sap  befon  they  aro  developed.  Fruit  or  yegetaUes 
which  would  spoil  or  advance  too  far  if  left  on  the  plants,  such  aa  peas, 
cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  peaches,  &c.,  may  be  retained  sevenl  days  in  the 
state  required  in  the  ioe-houae,  or  in  a  room  adjoining  it,  and  even  for  a 
certain  period  in  a  cool  cellar  or  shed.  The  earliest  potatoea  are  obtained 
by  some  gardeners  by  keeping  them  in  a  place  so  cool  as  to  prevent  vege- 
tation  for  two  seasons :  that  is,  the  produce  of  the  summer  of  one  year  is  to 
be  planted  in  the  December  of  the  year  following.  The  German  gardeners, 
by  retaxding  the  roota  of  the  ranunculus  in  this  manner,  are  enabled  to  pro- 
duce It  in  flower  all  the  year,  and  the  same  thing  might  be  effected  with 
various  bulbs.  The  flowering  of  annual  plants  is  easily  retarded  by  sowing 
them  late  in  the  year ;  and  on  this  principle  the  gaiety  of  the  flower-garden 
is  preserved  in  autumn,  and  culinary  productions,  sudi  as  spinach,  lettuce^ 
&&,  obtained  throughout  winter. 

§  XVIII.    Resting  FegetaHon. 

849.  In  the  natural  Hate  of  vegetation  aU  plants  experience  a  more  or  less 
low  degree  of  temperatnre  during  the  night  than  during  the  day.  In  the 
tropics  the  difference  is  but  little,  particularly  aa  regards  planta  that  grow  in 
the  shade.  It,  however,  increases  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  nme ;  and 
therefore  artificial  temperature  should  be  regulated  accordingly.  Tropical 
planta  are  injured  by  a  greater  discrepancy  of  temperature  than  occurs  In 
their  native  regions.  There  the  temperature  independent  of  direct  sun  heat 
is  next  to  uniform.  But  in  the  case  of  such  plants  aa  the  vine,  the  fig,  and 
the  peach,  the  natural  habit  of  which  extends  to  a  latitude  as  high  aa  46%  a 
considerable  range  of  temperature  is  necessary.  They  enjoy,  in  summer,  a 
long  day  of  high  temperature— indeed  a  tropical  heat ;  but  at  night  a  tro- 
pical temperature  is  not  maintained.  These  plants,  and  others  having  cor- 
responding habitats,  require  not  only  a  temperature  lower  by  night  than  by 
day,  but  also  lower  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Tropical  plants,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  are  injured  by  having  a  wintering  impoeed  upon  them,  a  condition 
they  are  never  naturally  placed  in.  In  particular  situations,  even  In  extra- 
tropical  countries,  plants  may  be  fimnd  growing  where  the  temperature 
varies  Httle,  owing  to  shade  and  shelter,  the  vicinity  of  springs^  &c,  but 
these  are  only  the  exceptiona. 

860.  Nightly  temperature  requirea  to  be  considered  chiefly  with  reference  to 
plants  under  glass.  The  fear  of  too  low  a  temperature  within  being  produced 
by  the  cold  without,  has  naturally  led  gardeners  to  bestow  particul^o*  care  on 
covering  up  hotbeds,  and  raiaing  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  hothouses  In 
the  evenings.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  often  happens  that  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  external  air  haa  not  fallen  so  bw  during  the  night  aa  waa 
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expected,  the  temperature  under  glass  becomes  greater  than  was  intended. 
The  effect  of  this  on  plants  is  to  produce  elongation  without  sufficient  sub- 
stance ;  great  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  night,  the  absence  of  light, 
and  the  want  of  atmospheric  moisture.     Mr.  Knight,  who  has  the  merit  of 
first  haTing  called  the  attention  of  gardeners  to  the  night  temperature  of 
hothouses,  observes  that  ^  a  gardener,  in  forcing,  generally  treats  lus  plants 
as  he  would  wish  to  be  treated  himself;  and  consequently  though  the  aggre- 
gate temperature  of  his  house  be  nearly  what  it  ought  to  be,  its  temperature 
during  the  night  relatively  to  that  of  the  day  is  almost  always  too  high." 
The  consequences  of  this  excess  of  heat  during  the  night  are,  I  have  icason 
to  believe,  in  all  cases  highly  injurious  to  the  fruit-trees  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  not  at  all  beneficial  to  those  of  tropical  climates ;  for  the  tem- 
perature of  these  is,  in  many  inst^mces,  low  during  the  night.    In  Jamaica, 
and  other  mountainous  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the  air  upon  the  moun- 
tains becomes,  soon  after  sunset,  chilled  and  condensed,  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  superior  gravity,  descends  and  displaces  the  warm  air  of  the  valleys ; 
yet  the  sugar-canes  are  so  fiir  from  being  injured  by  this  sudden  decrease 
of  temperature,  that  the  sugars  of  Jamaica  take  a  higher  price  in  the  market 
than  those  of  the  less  elevated  islands,  of  which  the  temperature  of  the  day 
and  night  is  subject  to  much  less  variation.     In  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  forcing- 
houses,  in  which  g^rapes  are  grown,  he  always  wishes  to  see  its  temperature, 
in  the  middle  of  every  bright  day  in  summer,  as  high  as  SXf;  ^^and,"  he 
addfl^  ^^  after  the  leaves  of  the  plants  have  become  dry,  I  do  not  object  to  ten 
or  fifteen  degrees  higher.    In  the  following  night,  the  temperature  some- 
times fiiUs  as  low  as  6(f ;  and  so  Car  am  I  from  thinking  such  change  of 
temperature  Injurious,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  is  generally  beneficial. 
Plants^  it  is  true,  thrive  well,  and  many  species  of  fruit  acquire  their  greatest 
state  of  perfection,  in  some  situations  within  the  tropics  where  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  shade  does  not  vary  in  the  day  and  night  more  than  seven  or 
eight  degrees ;  but  in  these  dimates,  the  plant  ia  exposed  during  the  day  to 
a  full  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  early  in  the  night  it  is  regularly  drenched 
with  heavy  wetting  dews;  and  consequently  it  is  very  difierenUy  circum- 
stanced in  the  day  and  in  the  night,  though  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
diade  at  both  periods  may  be  very  nearly  the  same.  I  suspect/  he  continues^ 
^  that  a  laige  portion  of  the  blossoms  of  the  cheny  and  other  fruit-trees  in 
the  forcing-house  often  proves  abortive,  because  they  are  forced,  by  too  high 
and  uniform  a  temperature,  to  expand  befi)re  the  sap  of  the  tree  is  properly 
prepared  to  nourii^  them.    I  have  therefore  been  led  during  the  last  three 
years  to  try  the  effects  of  keeping  up  a  much  higher  temperature  in  the  day 
than  in  the  night.    As  early  in  the  spring  as  I  wished  the  blossoms  of  my 
peadi-trees  to  unfi>ld,  my  house  was  made  warm  during  the  middle  of  the 
day;  but  towards  night  it  was  suffered  to  cool,  and  the  trees  were  then 
sprinkled,  by  means  of  a  laige  syringe,  with  dean  water,  as  nearly  at  the 
temperature  at  which  that  usually  rises  from  the  ground  as  I  could  obtain  it ; 
and  little  or  no  artificial  heat  was  given  during  the  night,  unless  there 
appeared  a  prospect  of  frost.     Under  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  blossoms 
advanced  with  very  great  vigour,  and  as  rapidly  as  I  wished  them,  and  pre- 
sented, when  expanded,  a  larger  size  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  of  the  same 
varieties.    Another  ill  effect  of  high  temperature  during  the  night  is,  that 
it  exhausts  the  exdtability  of  the  tree  much  more  rapidly  than  it  promotes 
the  growth  or  accderates  the  maturity  of  the  fruit ;  which  is,  In  conse- 
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quenc^  ill  supplied  with  nutriment,  at  the  period  of  its  ripening,  when  most 
nutriment  is  probably  wanted.  The  muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  other  late 
grapes,  are,  owing  to  this  cause,  often  seen  to  wither  upon  the  branch  in  a 
yery  imperfect  state  of  maturity  ;  and  the  want  of  lichneas  and  flavour  in 
other  forced  firuits  is,  I  am  very  confident,  often  attributable  to  the  same 
cause.  There  are  few  peach -houses,  or  indeed  forcing-  houses,  of  any  kind  in 
this  country,  in  which  the  temperature  does  not  exceed,  daring  the  night,  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  very  greatly  that  of  the  wannest  valley  in 
Jamaica  in  the  hottest  period  of  the  year :  and  there  are  probably  as  feir 
forcing-houses  in  which  the  trees  are  not  more  strongly  stimulated  by  the  doae 
and  damp  air  of  the  night,  than  by  the  temperature  of  the  dry  air  of  the  noon 
of  the  following  day.  The  practice  which  occasions  this  cannot  be  right;  it  iiin 
direct  opposition  to  nature." — PhyHological  and  HorticuUurai  Papers^  p.  217. 

851.  WluU  tke  night  temperature  of  a  hotbed  or  hothauee  ought  to  be  u 
compared  with  that  of  the  day,  can  only  be  determined  by  experience; 
because  plants  under  glass  are  so  far  removed  from  plants  in  the  free  air, 
that  the  same  difierenoe  which  takes  place  in  the  latter  case  may  not  in  the 
former  case  be  advisable.  Neverthdess  it  is  dear  from  the  experience  of 
gardeners  that  a  very  great  &11  during  the  night  u  seldom  or  never  attended 
with  bad  effects,  provided  there  has  been  suffident  heat  and  light  daring  the 
day.  Much  of  the  evil  of  a  high  temperature  during  night,  especially  whero 
opaque  coverings  are  used,  must  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  light.  A  scien- 
tific gardener  of  great  experience  observes, "  Without  extreme  caution  in  the 
application  of  coverings  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat,  the  worst  efiects  will 
soon  become  apparent.  I  find  that,  upon  the  shutters  being  put  on,  the  internal 
temperature  is  raised  about  five  d^^raes  or  thereabouts  in  ordinary  circom- 
stances  in  oases  of  cold  rain  or  high  winds,  more ;  therefore  the  injury  they 
cause  may  probably  proceed  from  tlus :  the  plants  are  indosed  in  total  dark- 
ness, with  an  almost  instantaneous  and  most  unnatural  increase  of  tempers- 
ture,  which  is  in  some  measure  maintained  through  the  night,  and  the  same 
amount  of  depression  takes  place  when  the  coverings  are  removed  and  light 
admitted  in  ^e  morning.  In  houses  heated  by  combustion  this  can  in  some 
measure  be  guarded  against,  but  in  those  heated  by  frrmentiug  substanoeiy 
such  as  hotbeds,  the  evil  becomes  aggravated;  and  therefore  to  stmctaxes 
heated  by  such  materials  I  cannot  aee  the  utility  of  this  ai^lication,  as 
economy  here  cannot  be  the  motive  ;  materials  capable  of  maintaining  a 
sufficient  temperature  during  a  sunless  winter  s  day  will  in  all  cases  be  soffi- 
dent  during  night,  when  a  fidl  of  temperature  is  so  beneficial ;  yet  these 
structures  are  covered  more  than  all  others,  the  evils  not  becoming  so  appa- 
rent, possibly  because  the  plants  there  contained  are  generally  bat  of 
annual  growUi.  The  debilitating  effect  of  covering  houses  heated  by  fire  is 
particularly  perceptible  in  vineries,  probably  from  the  podtion  that  the 
plants  occupy  in  the  house.  Thus,  were  economy  not  a  material  object, 
and  were  heating  power  at  command,  I  certainly  should  add  no  covering  to 
the  glaas  roof."--Gf.  M.  1812,  p.  106. 

852.  Double  glase  roofe  would  evidently  form  the  least  objeotionable  nightly 
covering  to  plant-structures  of  every  kind ;  and  next  to  this  the  use  of 
damaged  plate-glaaa,  instead  of  conunon  crown  glaas,  as  from  the  modi 
greater  thickness  of  the  former  far  leas  heat  would  be  allowed  to  escape  by 
conduction.  The  use  of  plate- glass  in  cucumber  and  melcm  frames,  and  also 
in  greenhouses  and  forcin^ouses,  has  of  late  years  been  adopted  by  seferd 
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penoDB,  and  tlie  glass  being  much  less  liable  to  be  broken,  and  requiring  no 
ooTering  during  nights,  it  is  found  to  be  cm  the  whole  more  economical  than 
oommon  glass,  and  much  better  for  the  plants. 

.  853.  TA«  annuo/ fe«f»fi^^l»Aint«  is  effected,  as  we  have  seen,  either  bj  cold 
or  by  dryness,  and  both  these  causes  can  be  imitated  in  a  state  of  culture, 
either  separately  or  combined.  Plsnts  in  the  open  garden  may  be  safoly  left 
to  the  influence  of  the  seasons;  but  half-hardy  plants  against  walla,  or  in 
borders  by  themselyes,  may  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  by  thatching  the 
ground  so  as  to  prerent  what  rain  may  foil  on  it  from  sinking  in ;  the  lateral 
supplies  being  cut  off  by  surfooe  gutters  or  underground  drains.  The  supply 
of  sap  by  the  roots  being  thus  reduced,  growth  will  graduaUy  cease,  and  the 
parts  will  be  matured,  and  at  once  enabled  to  resist  the  winter  and  yegetate 
with  redoubled  vigour  the  following  spring.  It  may  be  obserred  here  that 
the  shoots  of  a  tree  which  is  to  be  protected  from  frost  during  winter,  do  not 
require  to  be  ripened  to  the  same  degree  with  shoots  which  are  to  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  froat  in  the  free  atmosphere ;  because  buds,  like  seeds,  will 
yegetate  provided  the  embiyo  be  formed,  even  though  they  should  not  be 
matured.  Plants  which  have  been  forced  have  their  period  of  rest  brought 
on  naturally  by  the  maturation  of  the  plant,  and  artificially  by  removing  the 
glass  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  exposing  them  to  the  free  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  at  that  season  being  dry,  is  much  more  favourable  for 
evaporating  the  watery  part  of  the  sap  than  it  is  later  in  the  autumn ;  and 
hence  peach-trees  whidi  have  been  forced,  have  almost  always  better-ripened 
wood,  contaLoing  more  blossom-buds,  than  peach-trees  on  the  open  walls. 
In  the  case  of  peach-houses,  vineries,  &c,  the  glass  roof  is  removed  and  the 
plants  left  in  their  places ;  but  where  vines  are  grown  in  a  hothouse  or 
greenhouse  along  with  other  plants  that  require  artificial  heat  throughout 
the  year,  the  shoots  are  withdrawn  and  exposed  to  the  common  atmoi^heric 
temperature  for  three  or  four  months.  Greenhouse  plants,  such  as  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  are  brought  to  a  state  of  rest, 
partly  by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  and  partly  by  with- 
holding water.  The  last  mode  is  that  which  is  most  to  be  depended  on, 
because  in  most  greenhouses  there  are  some  plants  in  flower  at  eveiy  period  of 
the  year,  and  for  these  a  greater  degree  of  heat  must  be  kept  up  than  would 
suffice  alone,  for  throwing  greenhouse  plants  into  a  state  of  rest.  All  tropical 
idanta  are  brought  to  a  state  of  repose  by  dryness,  and  this  is  readily  imitated 
in  hothouses,  in  consequence  of  the  plants  being  in  pots.  There  are  some 
tropical  plants,  however,  which  though  in  certain  localities  they  have  what 
almost  amounts  to  a  short  cessation  of  growth,  yet  in  a  state  of  culture  they 
succeed  better  without  it.  Of  these  plants  the  pine-apple  is  one  which 
when  kept  in  a  state  of  active  growth  till  it  has  produced  its  fruit,  brings 
it  to  a  &r  larger  size  than  when  allowed  a  period  of  repose ;  and  this  would 
appear  to  be  practicable  with  all  ligneous  plants  that  are  without  buds ;  such 
as  most  endogens,  in  which  class  of  plants  buds  are  chiefly  found  among 
herbaceous  species  in  the  form  of  bulbs. 

864^  Tke  natural  period  of  rest  in  hardy  planU  may  be  varied  or  changed 
by  withholding  moisture,  even  without  reference  to  temperature.  We  see 
this  taking  place  both  with  trees  and  herbs  in  dry  seasons :  when  wood  is 
ripened,  leaves  drop  off;  and  grass  fields  become  brown,  in  July  and  August, 
which  in  moist  seasons  would  have  continued  growing  till  October  or  Novem- 
ber.   By  imitating  these  e£fects  in  gardens,  the  operations  of  accelerating 
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and  retarding  may  be  greatly  facilitated ;  and  the  imitation  Is  easy  when 
plants  are  kept  in  pots.  Ligneous  plants  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  vest 
by  stripping  them  of  their  leaves,  when  the  wood  of  the  year  is  nearly  ripe, 
And  at  the  same  time  shortening  back  the  shoots  to  matured  buds.  Vines 
against  walls  in  the  open  air,  when  treated  in  this  manner,  come  into  leaf  the 
year  afterwards  somewhat  earlier  than  vines  in  the  same  circumstances,  but 
not  so  treated  :  but  when  the  practice  of  early  pruning  is  continued  eveiy 
year,  the  habit  becomes  fixed,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  bo  found  to  break 
earlier  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Even  pruning  after  the  leaves  drop  in 
autumn,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  earlier  development  of 
the  buds  than  when  that  operation  is  deferred  till  spring ;  because  the  num- 
ber of  buds  to  be  nourished  during  winter  being  smaller,  they  arc  swelled  to  a 
laiger  size  (779),  and  the  more  ready  to  be  developed.  In  geneml,  whatever 
tends  to  ripen  the  wood  in  ligneous  plants,  and  mature  the  leaves  in  herbs, 
tends  to  bring  the  plant  into  a  state  of  repose ;  and  henoe  the  value  of  walls, 
dry  borders,  dry  soils,  and  warm  exposures.  It  may  even  be  aflfinned,  that 
with  plants  under  glass  the  period  of  repose  may  be  changed  from  what  it  is 
in  their  native  countries  to  what  is  most  suitable  for  ours.  Thus  the  natural 
period  of  rest  for  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  Canaries  is  from  April  to 
October,  and  of  growth  and  maturation  during  our  winter  and  early  spring, 
when  we  are  most  deficient  in  solar  light ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
by  the  application  for  a  series  of  years  of  a  system  of  acceleration  and  retard- 
ation, plants,  natives  of  the  Canaries,  might  be  induced  to  flower  during  our 
summers,  and  undergo  their  period  of  rest  during  our  winters.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  object  would  be  worth  attempting,  but  merely  that  we  thmk  it 
is  practicable. 

855.  The  advantage  of  putting  trees  that  are  to  be  forced  into  a  etate  of 
reety  and  thus  rendering  them  as  excitable  as  possible  previously  to  the  appli- 
cation of  artificial  heat,  have  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Knight  The 
period  which  any  species  or  variety  of  fruit  will  require  to  attain  maturity, 
under  any  given  degrees  of  temperature,  and  exposure  to  the  influence  of 
light  in  the  forcinghouse,  will  be  regulated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  imagined,  by  the  previous  management  and  consequent  state  of 
the  tree,  when  that  is  first  subjected  to  the  operation  of  artificial  heat. 
Every  gardener  knows  that  when  the  previous  season  has  been  cold  and 
cloudy  and  wet,  the  wood  of  his  fruit-trees  remains  immature,  and  weak 
abortive  blossoms  only  are  produced.  The  advantages  of  having  the  wood 
well  ripened  are  perfectly  well  understood ;  but  those  which  may  be  ob- 
tained, whenever  a  very  early  crop  of  fruit  is  required,  by  ripefling  the  wood 
very  early  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  putting  the  tree  into  a  state  of 
repose  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  wood  has  become  perfectly  mature,  do  not, 
as  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  appear  to  be  at  all  known  to  gar- 
deners ;  though  every  one,  who  has  had  in  any  degree  the  management  of 
vines  in  a  hothouse,  must  have  observed  the  difierent  effects  of  the  same 
degrees  of  temperature  upon  the  same  plant  in  October  and  February.  In 
the  autumn,  the  plants  have  just  sunk  into  their  winter  sleep ;  in  February, 
they  are  refireshed  and  ready  to  awake  again :  and  wherever  it  is  intended 
prematurely  to  excite  their  powers  of  life  into  action,  the  expediency  of 
putting  these  powers  into  a  state  of  rest  early  in  the  preceding  autumn 
appears  obvious.  {Hort,  TVane,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.)  Mr.  Knight  placed  some 
Tinea  in  pots  in  a  forcinghouse,  in  the  end  of  January,  which  ripened  thdr 
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fruit  in  the  middle  of  July ;  soon  after  which  the  pots  were  put  under  the 
shade  of  a  north  wall  in  the  open  air.  Being  pruned,  and  removed  in  Sep- 
tember to  a  south  wall,  they  soon  vegetated  with  much  vigour,  till  the  frost 
destroyed  their  shoots.  Others,  which  were  not  removed  from  the  north 
wall  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  were  pruned  and  placed  against  a 
south  wall,  ripened  their  fruit  well  in  the  following  season  in  a  climate 
not  nearly  warm  enough  to  have  ripened  it  at  all,  if  the  plants  had 
previously  grown  in  the  open  air.  Peach-trees  somewhat  similarly  treated 
unfolded  their  blossoms  nine  days  earlier,  "and  their  fruit  ripened  three 
weeks  earlier  than  in  other  trees  of  the  same  varieties."  (Hort,  TVane, 
vol.  ii.  p.  372.)  Pots  of  grapes  which  had  produced  a  crop  previously  to 
Midsummer  were  placed  under  a  north  wall  till  autumn  ;  on  the  12th  of 
January,  they  were  put  into  a  stove  and  ripened  their  fruit  by  the  middle  of 
April.    {Hort.  Tram.  voL  iv.  p.  440.) 

§  XIX.  Operations  of  Gathering^  Preserving,  Keeping,  and  Packing, 

866.  Gathering, — The  productions  of  horticulture  are  in  part  enjoyed  as 
scenery,  and  in  part  as  articles  of  cookery,  and  other  parts  of  domestic 
economy ;  and  the  gathering  of  articles  for  Uie  latter  purposes  forms  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  gardener.  All  crops  are  taken  from  the  plant  when 
mature,  as  in  the  case  of  ripe  fruits  or  roots ;  or  they  are  cut  from  it  when 
the  plant  is  in  a  growing  state,  as  in  gathering  herbs  or  cabbages ;  or  the 
entire  plant  is  taken  up,  as  in  Uie  case  of  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  In  all  these 
cases  the  part  of  the  plant  to  be  gathered  should  not  have  been  moistened 
by  rain,  and  the  weather  at  the  time  should  be  dry.  Wherever  the  knife 
requires  to  be  used  in  gathering,  the  operation  may  be  considered  as  coming 
under  pruning,  and  should  be  performed  with  the  same  care  in  respect  to 
buds  and  wounded  sections.  In  gathering  fruit,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  rub  off  the  bloom,  particularly  from  cucumbers,  plums,  and  grapes. 
When  ripe  seeds  are  gathered,  the  capsules  or  pods  should  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  they  should  be  spread  out  afterwards  in  a  shaded,  airy  shed  or  loft,  or 
on  a  seed-sheet  in  the  open  air,  tiU  they  are  ready  to  be  rubbed  out,  cleaned, 
and  put  up  into  paper  bags  tiU  wanted. 

8iS7.  Preserving, — Culinary  vegetables  may  be  preserved  in  a  growing 
state  by  placing  moveable  covers,  such  as  thatched  hurdles,  over  them  in  the 
open  garden,  as  indicated  in  fig.  829 ;  or  they  may  be  preserved  in  a  living 

state  by  planting  them  in  soil,  in 
pits  or  frames,  to  be  covered  during 
^  severe  weather ;    or  they  may  be 
planted  in  soil,  in  light  cellars,  the 
windows  being  opened  in  the  day- 
time,— a  practice  common  in  the 
colder  countries  of  the  Continent. 
Aromatic  herbs,  such  as  mint,  thyme, 
&c.,  may  be  preserved  by  first  dry- 
ing them  in  the  shade,  and  next  com- 
Fig.  3S9.  Louf-roo/  thatched  hurdles  /or  protecting  pressing  each  kind  into  Small  packets, 
piante  in  the  open  garden.  ^j^j  covering  these  with  paper.  Aro- 

matic herbs,  and  also  pot-herbs,  such  as  parsley,  celery  leaves,  chervil,  &c., 
may  be  preserved  by  drying  in  an  oven,  and  ^terwai^  tying  up  in  paper. 
Flowers  and  leaves,  and  bImo  ripe  fruit,  may  be  preserved  in  dried  sand  by 
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the  following  procesB :— The  artides  are  BOBpeoded  in  a  caak  or  jar,  by 
threadB  attadied  to  cioflB-sticka^  fixed  Immediately  within  the  position  of 
the  lid.  Thia  being  done,  pore  white  dry  sand  is  poured  slowly  in  till 
it  surronnds  all  the  artides  suspended,  which  beeome  as  it  were  immensd 
in  it.  AVhen  the  flowexs  or  fruits  are  to  be  taken  out,  the  plug  is  removed 
from  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  as  much  of  the  sand  allowed  to 
run  out  as  unoovers  as  many  of  the  ftiiit  or  flowers  as  it  is  desired  to  tsks 
out  at  one  time.  This  mode  of  preserving  is  given  in  some  French  snd 
Italian  authors ;  but  we  believe  it  is  veiy  seldom  put  in  practioe.  Roots, 
tubers,  and  bulbs  are  preserved  in  soil  or  in  sand,  moderately  dry,  and 
excluded  from  frost ;  and  some  kinds,  which  have  coverings  which  protect 
them  from  evaporation,  such  as  the  tulip  and  the  crocus,  are  kept  in  cool 
dry  shelves  or  lofts,  or  in  papers  till  the  planting  season.  Potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  &c.,  are  preserved  with  most  flavour  by  leaving  them  where  they 
have  grown,  covering  the  ground  with  litter,  so  as  to  exclude  frost,  snd 
admit  of  their  being  taken  up  daily  as  wanted.  Towards  the  growing 
season  they  should  have  a  thicker  covering  to  exclude  atmospherio  heat ;  or 
a  portion  ^ould  have  been  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  buried  in  sand  or  soil, 
in  a  cool  cellar,  in  order  to  retard  v^tation  as  long  as  possible.  The 
roots  mentioned,  and  also  onions,  will  keep  upwards  of  a  year  without 
rotting  or  vegetating,  if  mixed  with  sand  and  buried  in  a  pit  in  dry  soil,  the 
upper  part  of  which  shall  be  at  least  five  feet  under  the  surfiuse  of  the 
ground,  so  as  efiectually  to  exclude  air  and  change  of  temperature.  Hen- 
derson, an  eminent  gardener  at  Brechin,  makes  use  of  the  ice-house  for 
preserving  *'  roots  of  all  kinds  till  the  retuni  of  the  natural  crop."  ''  By 
the  month  of  April,"  he  says,  ^  the  ice  in  our  ice-house  is  found  to  have 
subsided  four  or  five  feet ;  and  in  this  empty  room  I  deposit  the  vegetables 
to  be  preserved.  After  stuffing  the  vacuities  with  straw,  and  covering  the 
sur&oe  of  the  ice  with  the  same  material,  I  place  on  it  case-boxes,  dry- ware 
casks,  baskets,  &c.,  and  fill  them  with  turnips,  carrots,  beet-root,  celeiy, 
and  in  particular  potatoes.  By  the  cold  of  the  place,  vegetation  is  so  much 
suspended  that  all  these  articles  may  be  thus  kept  fresh  and  uninjured,  till 
they  give  place  to  another  crop  in  its  natural  season." 

858.  Keeping'/ruUSf  such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  are  preserved  in  the 
fruit-room,  in  shelves,  placed  singly  so  as  not  to  touch  eadi  other ;  the  finer 
keeping-pears  may  be  packed  in  jars  or  boxes,  with  dried  fern,  or  with 
kiln-dried  barley-straw ;  and  baking  apples  and  pears  may  be  kept  in  hef^ 
or  thick  layers  on  a  cellar-floor,  and  covered  with  straw,  to  retain  moisture 
and  exclude  the  frx)st.  But  the  subject  of  keeping  fruits  will  be  recurred  to 
in  treating  of  the  fruit-garden. 

869.  Packing  and  transporting  plants  and  «eeef«.— Rooted  plants  and 
cuttings,  and  other  parts  of  plants  intended  to  grow,  may  be  preserved  for 
weeks,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  even  for  months,  in  moist  live 
moss,  the  direct  action  of  the  air  and  the  sun  being  excluded ;  and  in  this 
medium  also  they  may  be  packed  and  sent  to  any  distance  within  the  tem- 
perate hemispheres^  but  not  in  tropical  regions,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
heat.  Plants  that  are  to  pass  through  these  regions  are  planted  in  soil,  in 
boxes  with  glass  covers,  and  being  occssionally  watered,  they  are  transferred 
from  India  to  £ngland  with  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  loss.  Seeds  are 
in  general  most  safely  conveyed  from  one  country  to  another  in  loose  paper 
packages,  kept  in  a  dry  airy  situation,  so  as  neither  to  be  parched  with  diy 
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heat  nor  made  to  y^tate  by  moisture;  but  some  seeds  which  are  apt  soon 
to  lose  their  vitality,  such  as  the  acorns  of  American  oaks,  may  be  packed 
in  moist  moes,  in  which  they  will  germinate  daring  the  voyage ;  but  if 
planted  in  soil  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  they  wiU  suffer  little  injury.  Nuts 
and  other  large  seeds  may  probably  pieserve  their  vitality  by  being  allowed 
to  germinate  in  masses  of  moderately  dry  soil,  as  Mr.  Knight  suggested 
might  be  done  with  the  seeds  of  the  mango.  The  roots  or  root-ends  of 
plants  or  cuttings  are  enveloped  in  a  ball  of  clayey  loam,  wrapped  up  in  moist 
moss,  or  in  the  case  of  cuttings  or  scions  of  ligneous  plants,  stuck  into  a 
potato,  turnip,  or  apple,  and  sent  to  any  distance ;  or,  as  already  observed 
(676),  they  may  be  inclosed  in  moistened  brown  paper,  or  wrapped  up  in  oiled 
paper,  and  sent  by  post;  Mr.  Knight  found  that  shoots  containing  buds  of 
fruit-trees  might  be  preserved  in  a  vegetating  state,  and  sent  to  a  consider«- 
able  distance,  by  reducing  the  leaf-stalks  to  a  short  length,  and  inclosing  the 
shoot  in  a  double-fold  of  cabbage-lea^  bound  dose  together  at  each  end,  and 
then  inclosing  the  package  in  a  letter.  *^  It  was  found  advantageous  to 
place  the  under-surfiEice  of  the  cabbage-leaf  inwards,  by  which  the  inclosed 
branch  was  supplied  with  humidity,  that  being  the  perspiring  sm&oe  of  the 
leaf,  the  other  sur£BU)e  being  nearly  or  wholly  impervious  to  moisture."— 
(Hart.  Trans. ^  vol.  iv.,  p.  403.) 

860,  Packing  fruits  and  flowers^ — Firm  fruits,  such  as  the  apple  and 
pear,  and  flowers  either  in  a  growing  state  in  pots,  or  cut  for  nosegays,  are 
easily  packed  ;  but  grapes,  peaches,  strawberries,  &e.,  are  with  more  diffi- 
culty sent  to  a  distance  without  being  injured.  To  pack  such  fruit,  and  also 
the  more  delicate  flowers,  a  box  is  suspended  within  a  box,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  inner  case  can  never  touch  the  outer  one.  This  mode  is  "^  found 
better  than  any  other  for  insuring  the  safe  transport  of  delicate  philosophical 
instruments,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  ripe  fruit.  Having  packed  the  fruit 
in  an  inner  case  with  soft  cotton,  or  whatever  may  be  deemed  best  for  the 
purpose,  let  that  inner  case  be  suspended  within  an  outer  one  by  lines  or 
cords.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  outer  case  is  two  or  three  inches 
clear  all  round  the  inner  case,  and  the  eight  cords  proceeded  from  the  eight 
outer  comers  of  the  one,  and  were  fastened  to  the  eight  internal  comers  of 
the  other  case.  In  this  way,  whatever  side  was  uppermost,  the  inner  case 
would  be  suspended  from  the  four  upper  cords,  the  four  lower  ones  serving 
only  to  steady  it  and  to  prevent  its  swinging  against  the  outer  case.  If 
the  whole  be  turned  upside  down,  the  frmctions  of  the  cords  become 
reversed,  so  that  they  must  all  be  strong  enough  to  perform  either  office, 
about  which,  however,  there  is  no  difficulty.  A  still  better  plan,  for  those 
who  have  frequently  very  choice  specimens  of  fruit  to  transmit,  would  be 
to  insulate  the  inner  case  by  spiral  springs,  with  the  additions  of  small  por- 
tions of  felt  or  woollen  doth,  to  limit  the  ribrations ;  the  springs  would 
be  very  cheaply  made,  and  would  avoid  the  repeated  trouble  of  packiog  or 
tying ;  but  the  cords  will  do  extremely  weU."-**(6!ar(f.  Chron,j  voL  L, 
p.  485.) 

§  XX.  Selecting  and  improving  Plants  in  Culture, 

861.  AU  the  plants  in  cultivation  that  are  remarkable  for  their  value  as 
culinary  v^^etables,  fruits,  or  flowers,  are  more  or  less  removed  from  their 
natural  state ;  and  the  three  principal  modes  by  which  this  has  been  effected, 
are,  increasing  the  supply  of  nourishment,  selection  from  seedlings,  or  acci- 
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dental  variationa,  aad  croflB-bieeding.  ^'  Nature,"  Mr.  Knight  obeenrea, 
''  has  given  to  man  the  means  of  acquiring  those  things  which  constitute  the 
comforts  and  loxories  of  civilised  life,  though  not  the  things  themselves ;  it 
has  placed  the  raw  material  within  lus  reach,  but  has  left  the  preparation 
and  improvement  of  it  to  his  own  skill  and  industry.  Every  plant  and 
animal  adapted  to  his  service  is  made  susceptible  of  endless  changes,  and  as 
for  as  relates  to  his  use,  of  almost  endless  improvement.  Variation  is  the 
constant  attendant  on  cultivation,  both  in  the  animal  and  v^etable  world ; 
and  in  each  the  offspring  are  constantly  seen,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  to 
inherit  the  character  of  the  parents  from  which  they  spring." — (Knigkt'9 
Physiological  Papers^  S^.  p.  172.) 

862.  CuitUxUioth  then,  is  the  first  step  in  the  pre^rcas  of  improving  vege- 
tables. It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  this  consists  in  furnishing  a  plant 
with  a  more  favourable  soil  and  climate  than  it  had  in  a  wild  state ;  supply* 
ing  food  by  manure  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  consistent  with  health  and 
vigour ;  allowing  an  ample  space  for  its  branches  and  leaves  to  expand  and 
expose  themselves  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  air  ;  guarding  the  plant 
from  external  injuries,  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  shelter  and  protection  which 
it  may  require,  according  as  the  object  may  be  the  improrement  of  the 
entire  plant,  of  its  foliage  only,  of  its  flowers,  or  of  its  firuit.  All  cultivation 
is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  constitution  and  qualities  of  plants  are 
susceptible  of  being  influenced  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  with 
which  they  are  furnished,  and  that  the  constitution  and  qualities  so  formed 
can  be  communicated  to  their  offspring.  The  seeds  of  plants  abundantly 
supplied  with  food,  and  growing  in  a  fovounble  dlmate,  will  produce  plants 
of  luxuriant  foliage,  and  larger  than  usual  in  all  their  parts ;  while  the  con- 
trary will  be  the  case  with  seeds  produced  by  plants  grown  in  a  meagre  soil, 
and  in  an  unfovourable  climate.  Seeds  produced  in  a  hot  climate  will  pro- 
duce plants  better  adapted  for  that  climate  than  seeda  from  a  climate  that  is 
cold,  and  the  dontraiy ;  and  hence  also  the  seeds  of  plants  grown  in  a  poor 
sou  and  ungenial  climate  will  succeed  better  in  that  soil  and  climate  than 
plants  raised  from  seeds  produced  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
Hence,  in  improving  plants  by  cultivation,  the  experiments  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  soil  and  dimate  for  which  they  are  intended.  ''  No  experienced 
gardener,"  Mr.  Knight  observes,  *'  can  be  ignorant  that  every  species  of  fruit 
acquires  its  greatest  state  of  perfection  in  some  peculiar  soils  and  situation^ 
and  under  some  peculiar  mode  of  culture.  The  selection  of  a  proper  soil  and 
situation  must  therefore  be  the  first  object  of  the  improver's  pursuit;  and 
nothing  should  be  neglected  which  can  add  to  the  size,  or  improve  the  fla- 
vour, of  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  intended  to  propagate.  Due  attention  to 
these  points  will  in  almost  all  cases  be  found  to  comprehend  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  fruit,  of  equal  merit  with 
those  from  which  they  spring ;  but  the  improver,  who  has  to  adapt  his  pro- 
ductions to  the  cold  and  unsteady  climate  of  Britain,  has  still  many  difficulties 
to  contend  with  :  he  has  to  combine  hardiness,  energy  of  character,  and  early 
maturity,  with  the  improvements  of  high  cultivation.  Nature  has,  how- 
ever, in  some  measure  pointed  out  the  path  he  is  to  pursue  ;  and  if  it  be 
followed  with  patience  and  industry,  no  obstacles  will  be  found  which  may 
not  be  either  removed  or  passed  over.  If  two  plants  of  the  vine,  or  other 
tree  of  similar  habits,  or  even  if  obtained  from  cuttings  of  the  same  tree, 
were  placed  to  vegetate  during  several  successive  seasons  in  very  different 
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dimates ;  if  tho  one  were  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  other 
•on  those  of  the  Nile,  each  would  adapt  its  habits  to  the  dimate  in  whidi  it 
was  placed ;  and  if  both  were  sabsoquently  bronght  in  early  spring  into  a 
climate  similar  to  that  of  Italy,  the  plant  whidi  had  adapted  its  habits  to  a 
cold  dimate  would  instantly  vegetate,  whilst  the  other  would  remain  per- 
fectly torpid.  Preciady  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  hothouses  of  this 
country,  where  a  plant  accustomed  to  the  temperature  of  the  open  air  will 
▼egetate  strongly  in  December,  whilst  another  plant  of  the  same  spedes,  and 
sprung  from  a  cutting  of  the  same  original  stock,  but  hahitnated  to  the 
tempexsture  of  a  stoye,  remains  apparently  lifeless.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  powers  of  vegetable  life  in  plants  habituated  to  cold  .climates  are 
more  easUy  brought  into  action  than  in  those  of  hot  climates ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  plants  of  cold  dimates  ore  most  exdtable :  and  as  every 
quality  in  plants  becomes  hereditary,  when  the  cause  whidi  first  gave  exist- 
ence to  those  qualities  continues  to  operate,  it  follows  that  their  seedling 
ofispring  have  a  constant  tendency  to  adapt  their  habits  to  any  climate  in 
which  art  or  aoddent  places  them."— (JTntyU^  Horticultural  Papergy  p.  172.) 

863.  Sehctum. — ^An  individual  wild  plant  being  thus  improved,  the  next 
step  is  to  sow  its  seeds  under  the  most  fitvourable  circumstances  of  soil  and 
situation,  and  from  the  plants  so  produced  to  sdect  such,  or  perhaps  only  one, 
or  even  a  part  of  one,  which  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  we  are 
in  search  of.  This  plant  being  carefully  cultivated,  its  seeds  are  to  be  sown, 
and  a  selection  made  from  the  plants  produced  as  before.  In  this  manner 
one  generation  after  another  may  be  sown  and  sdections  made  till  the  desired 
properties  are  obtained.  In  the  case  of  annud  plants  the  object  may  be 
attained  in  a  few  years,  but  in  the  case  of  trees,  and  especially  fruit-trees^  a 
number  of  years  are  requisite.  Mr.  Knight,  who  has  had  more  experience 
in  raising  new  fruits  by  selection  from  seedlings  than  perhaps  any  person 
ever  had  before  his  time,  has  the  following  instructive  observations:-^ 
**'  When  young  trees  have  sprung  from  the  seed,  a  certain  period  must  elapse 
before  they  become  capable  of  bearing  fruit,  and  this  period,  I  bdieve,  can- 
not be  shortened  by  any  means.  Pruning  and  transplanting  are  both 
injurious ;  and  no  change  in  the  character  or  merits  of  the  future  fruit  can 
be  effected,  during  this  period,  either  by  manure  or  culture.  The  young 
plants  should  be  suffered  to  extend  their  branches  in  every  direction  in 
which  they  do  not  injurioudy  interfere  with  each  other ;  and  the  soil  should 
just  be  suffidently  rich  to  promote  a  moderate  degree  of  growth,  without 
stimulating  the  plant  to  preternatural  exertion,  which  always  induces 
disease.  The  periods  which  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees  require  to  attain 
the  age  of  puberty  are  very  varied.  The  pear  requires  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years ;  the  apple,  from  five  to  twelve  or  thirteen ;  the  plum  and 
cheny,  four  or  five  years ;  the  vine,  throe  or  four ;  and  the  raspberry,  two 
years.  The  strawberry,  if  its  seeds  be  sown  early,  affords  an  abundant  crop 
in  the  succeeding  year." — (Physiological  Paper9y  Sfc.  p.  178.) 

864.  Selecting  from  accidental  variations^  or  as  they  are  technically  termed, 
sports.  Among  a  great  number  of  seedlings  raised  in  gardens,  or  of  plants 
in  a  wild  state,  some  entire  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  wiU  exhibit  differences 
in  form  or  colour  from  the  normal  form  and  colour  of  the  spedes.  Among 
these  peculiarities  may  be  noticed  double  flowers,  flowers  of  a  colour  different 
from  those  of  the  species,  variegated  leaves,  leaves  deeply  cut  w!  ere  the 
normd  form  is  entire,  as  in  the  fem-leavcd  beech ;  and  even  the  entire  plant 
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may  be  of  more  diminutive  aize,  or  its  shoots  may  take  a  difierent  direction, 
as  in  ftstigiate  and  pendulons-bianched  trees.  All  these,  and  many  other 
aoddental  variations,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (551),  cannot  generally  be 
reproduced  from  seed,  may  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  or  some  other  mode 
of  propagating  by  division. 

865.  CnMt-frr«0({tii^.-^This  process  is  eflRBctod  by  fecundating  the  stigma 
of  a  flower  of  one  plant  with  the  pollen  from  the  flower  of  another  of  the 
same  species,  but  of  a  diflerent  variety.  Sometimes  fecundation  may  be 
effected  with  the  poUen  of  a  different  species,  and  in  that  esse  the  produce  is 
said  to  be  a  hybrid,  while  in  the  other  the  result  is  merely  a  cross  or  a  cross- 
bred variety.  The  mode  of  performing  this  operation  has  been  very  well 
described  by  Mr.  Hayward.  ^  Supposing,"  he  says,  ^  for  instance,  you  have 
two  geraniums  producing  difierently-shapod  leaves  and  differently-coloured 
blossoms— or  two  apple-trees^  bearing  apples  of  different  sizes,  colours,  end 
qualities,  and  it  be  desired  to  produce  geraniums  of  difiersntly-shaped  leaves 
and  differently-coloured  flowers,  and  apples  of  different  sizes,  colours,  and 
qualities,  that  is,  different  from  either  of  the  two  plants  or  trees  which  you 
possess :  the  mode  of  effecting  this  is  to  select  a  blossom  of  the  plant  from 
which  you  vrish  to  obtain  the  seed  ;  when  it  is  just  on  the  point  of  opening  and 
exposing  the  anthers^  take  a  pair  of  scissors^  and,  gently  fiDrdng  open  the  petals 
of  the  blossom  intended  to  bear  the  seed,  cut  off  the  stamens,  and  remove  the 
anthers,  and  then  leave  the  blossom  thus  operated  upon  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
until  the  petals  are  quite  expanded,  and  the  pistil  arrived  at  a  state  of 
maturity ;  when  it  is  in  this  state,  select  a  blossom  of  the  plant  with  which 
it  is  desired  to  impregnate  the  prepared  female  blossom,  and  when  this  is  in 
a  state  of  maturity,  and  in  a  state  to  part  with  its  pollen  or  fitfina  freely, 
take  a  small  camelVhair  pencil,  collect  the  fiirina  on  the  point,  and  place  it 
on  the  stigma  or  crown  of  the  pistil  of  the  prepared  blossom.  This  opera- 
tion may  be  performed,  with  an  equal  chance  of  suocesa,  on  plants  of  all 
descriptions."  (An  Inquiry^  ^.  p.  120.)  "  New  varieties  of  eveiy  species 
of  fruit,"  Mr.  Knight  observes,  '^  will  generally  be  better  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing  the  &rina  of  one  variety  of  fruit  into  the  blossom  of  another,  than  by 
propagating  from  any  single  kind.  When  an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  made 
between  varieties  of  different  size  and  character,  the  flirina  of  the  smaller 
kind  should  be  introduced  into  the  blossoms  of  the  larger,  for,  under  these 
circumstances,  I  have  generally  (but  with  some  exceptions)  observed  in  the 
new  fruit  a  prevalence  of  the  character  of  the  fbmale  parent ;  probably 
owing  to  the  following  causes.  The  seed-coats  are  generated  wholly  by  the 
female  parent,  and  these  regulate  the  bulk  of  the  lobes  and  plantule  :  and  I 
have  observed,  in  raising  new  varieties  of  the  peach,  that  when  one  stone 
contained  two  seeds,  the  plants  these  afforded  were  inferior  to  others.  The 
largest  seeds,  obtained  from  the  finest  fruit  and  from  that  which  ripens  most 
perfectly  and  most  early,  should  always  be  selected.  It  is  scarcely  neoessaiy 
to  inform  the  experienced  gardener  thatit  will  be  necessary  to  extract  the  sta- 
mina of  the  blossoms  from  which  he  proposes  to  propagate,  some  days  before 
the  farina  begins  to  shed,  when  he  proposes  to  generate  new  varieties  in  the 
manner  I  have  recommended." — {Knighfs  PhyHologioal  Papers^  p.  177.) 

866.  PreoautUma  asaimt  promiwuous  fecundation  require  to  be  taken 
both  in  the  case  of  flowers  the  seeds  of  which  are  to  be  sown  for  the  purpose 
of  selection,  and  in  those  which  have  been  cross-fecundated.     In  the  former 

e,  the  plants  should  as  much  as  possible  be  isolated  from  all  others  of  the 
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atme,  or  of  allied  kinds ;  and  in  tlie  latter  aomething  more  ahonld  be  done. 
The  reaaona  are,  that  in  both  cases  the  fiuina  of  adjoining  flowen  of  the  same 
kind  ia  in  all  probability  floating  in  the  atmoaphere,  and  will  adhere  to 
whaterer  stigmas  of  ita  own  species  it  may  light  on ;  and  secondly,  that  bees 
and  other  insects  which  frcqnent  flowers  cany  off  the  poUen  from  one  to 
another,  and  thus  produce  accidental  cross^fecnndation,  which  would  render 
nugatory  that  whidi  waa  attempted  by  art.  The  only  mode  to  guard  against 
pollen  floating  in  the  atmosphere  is  by  placing  the  phmts  from  aU  others  of 
the  same  kind,  though  what  distance  is  required  is  uncertain.  For  the 
emcifera  generally  most  space  is  required ;  varietiea  of  cabbages  and  tumipa 
having  bcKcn  adulterated  when  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  a  mile,  in  an 
open  country  and  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  To  guard  against 
the  effects  of  bees  and  other  insects,  the  blossoms  when  selected  and  fecun- 
dated by  art  may  be  surrounded  by  coarse  gauze,  or  inclosed  in  a  case  of 
glass,  till  the  blossom  begins  to  fade.  To  strengthen  the  embryo  seeds,  the 
plant  may  be  pruned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  an  extra  share  of  sap 
into  the  branch,  stem,  or  pedicel  on  which  the  flower  is  situated.  Thns^  if 
the  fecundated  flower  form  part  of  a  spike,  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  may 
be  cut  off;  a  corymb  or  an  umbel  may  be  thinned  out ;  the  suckers  may  be 
taken  from  a  sucker-bearing  plant,  such  as  the  raspberry ;  the  runners  from 
the  strawberry ;  the  offsets  from  a  bulb,  the  tubers  from  a  potato,  and  so 
forth. 

807.  Fixing  and  rendering  permanent  the  variety  produced  is  effected,  in 
general,  by  one  or  other  of  the  modes  of  propagation  by  diviabn  (551). 
Improved  varieties  of  fruit-trees  are  generally  perpetuated  by  grafting ;  fruit- 
shrubs,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  by  cuttings ;  perennialB,  by  division,  offsets, 
or  suckers,  &g.  ;  improved  annuals  and  bienniBls,  and  some  perennials,  are 
perpetuated  by  seeds,  which  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  What 
we  have  already  advanced  on  this  subject  in  the  paragraph  last  quoted  ren^ 
ders  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it  here,  fiEuiher  than  to  notice  a  practice,  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  cultivators,  the  rationale  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
explain.  This  is  the  transplantation  of  culinary  biennials,  such  as  the  turnip, 
carrot,  parsnep,  beet,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onion,  and  many  such  plants,  after 
they  are  fuU  grown,  previously  to  their  being  allowed  to  send  up  their  flower- 
stems.  By  this  practice  the  variety  is  said  to  be  prevented  from  degene- 
rating ;  and  if  so,  it  may  probably  be  on  account  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nourishment  to  the  seeds  being  frunished  by  the  store  laid  up  in  the  plant, 
and  but  only  a  small  portion  taken  from  the  soil.  It  is  certain  that  trans- 
planted plants  do  not  produce  nearly  so  much  seed  as  they  would  have  done 
if  not  transplanted ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  case  of  the  turnip, 
when  the  bulb  is  of  a  moderate  size,  and  even  small  rather  than  large,  mudi 
stronger  flower-stems  are  sent  up,  and  more  seed  produced,  than  when  it  is 
large.  The  reason  probably  is  that  the  roots  below  the  unswelled  bulb  are 
stronger,  not  having  yet  frdfiUed  their  frmctions,  and  hence  are  enabled  to 
draw  a  larger  proportion  of  nourishment  from  the  soiL 

868.  3%s  production  (ff  double  flowere  is  a  subject  not  yet  thoroughly 
understood  by  physiologists.  As  double  flowers  are  seldom  found  in  a  wild 
state,  they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  culture,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any 
well-authenticated  instance  of  culture  having  produced  them.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  double  flowers  degenerate  into  single  ones  when  culture  is 
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withdrawn,  and  that  extraordinary  sappltes  of  nourishment  and  moisture,  as 
in  moist  and  warm  seasons,  produce  flowers  more  double  than  in  diy 
seasons.  Mr.  Munro,  a  scientific  practical  gardener,  eudeayours  to  account 
for  the  production  of  double  flowers,  by  supposing  that  there  is  one  fluid  or 
sap  of  plants  destined  for  growth,  and  another  for  reproduction ;  and  that 
double  flowers  are  produced  when  the  latter  sap  is  in  excess.  He  oondndes, 
therefore,  that  by  reducing  the  number  of  seed-pods  in  a  plant,  those  left 
would  be  so  amply  nourished  by  the  excess  of  the  rcproductiTe  sap,  as  to 
produce  double  flowers.  To  prove  this  he  selected  a  number  of  single  scarlet 
ten-week  stocks,  and  as  soon  as  he  observed  five  or  six  seed-pods  fiurly 
formed  on  the  flower-spike,  every  succeeding  flower  was  pinched  oflT.  From 
the  seeds  saved  in  this  manner  he  had  moro  than  400  double  flowers  from 
one  small  bed  of  phints  (G.  M.  far  1898,  p.  122).  £>e  Candolle  states  that 
Mr.  SalisbuTy  assured  him  that  by  putting  plants  with  single  flowers  in  a 
▼ery  rich  soil,  and  fixing  ligatures  round  the  stem  near  the  neck,  he  obtained 
seeds  which  produced  double  flowers  {Phy9,  Veg,^  p.  734) ;  but  this  as  a 
general  principle  he  considers  very  doubtful.  One  thing  ia  certain,  that 
seeds  saved  from  semi-double  flowers  frequently  produce  flowers  which  are 
double ;  and  it  would  also  appear  that  from  the  authority  of  gardeners,  seeds 
from  single  flowers  which  have  been  growing  among  double  ones,  more 
frequently  produce  double  flowers,  than  seeds  from  plants  which  have  not 
been  so  ciroumstanced. 

869.  Duration  of  varietieg. — All  the  plants  of  a  variety  which  have 
been  procured  by  division,  for  example  all  the  plants  of  any  particular 
variety  of  grape,  apple,  or  potato,  being  in  fact  only  parts  of  one  individual, 
it  has  been  ai^ed  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  when  the  parent  plant  dies  ail 
the  others  must  die  also ;  or  to  put  the  doctrine  in  a  more  general  form, 
that  all  varieties  aro  but  of  limited  duration.  This  opinion,  though  it 
has  been  adopted  by  many  persons,  has  not  met  with  the  approbation  of 
Professor  De  Candolle,  who  says  that  the  permanence  of  the  duration  of 
varieties,  so  long  as  man  wishes  to  take  care  of  them,  is  evident  from  the 
continued  existence  of  varieties  the  most  ancient  of  those  which  have 
been  described  in  books.  By  negligence,  or  by  a  series  of  bad  seasons, 
they  may  become  diseased,  like  some  of  our  varieties  of  apple  or  potato ;  but 
by  carofbl  culture  they  may  be  restored  and  retained  to  all  appearance  foi 
ever.  Wc  are  not  sure  that  De  CandoUe's  theory  will  hold  good  with  the 
finest  fruits  and  florists'  flowers.  The  species  might  be  recovered,  but  we 
question  whether  in  many  instances  that  will  be  the  case  with  the  variety. 
Perhaps  a  hypothesis  might  be  devised  which  would  coincide  with  both 
authorities.  It  would  coincide  with  that  of  De  CandoUe,  if  Mr.  Knight  had 
spoken  with  reference  to  actually  wild  varieties  only ;  but  with  r^ard  to 
improved  varieties,  as  they  are  understood  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
they  are  doubtless  prone  to  decay  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  departure 
from  that  physiological  perfection  which  enables  the  wild  variety  to  maintain 
itself  continually  on  the  surfiice  of  the  globe,  independent  of  the  care  of  man. 
A  wild  variety  will  produce  seed  under  fiivourable  circumstances,  but 
many  highly  improved  varieties,  in  a  horticultural  sense,  do  not  perfectly 
jnature  their  seeds  under  any  circumstances  whatever ;  and  therefore  must 
be  physiologically  imperfect,  and  being  so,  a  priori^  if  it  be  admitted  that 
imperfection  is  a  principle  of  decay,  it  Trill  not  be  denied,  that  no  plant 
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imperfectly  constituted  can  carry  on  its  fiinctions  bat  for  a  more  or  leas 
Jtmitcd  time,  even  under  the  most  fiivourable  circumstances. 

870.  We  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than  may  appear  necessary, 
because  we  conmder  the  civilisation  of  wild  plants  by  cultivation,  the  originat- 
ing of  new  varieties  of  those  already  in  our  gardens  from  seed,  or  of  wild  plants 
from  accidental  variations,  among  the  most  interesting  and  rational  amuse- 
ments which  can  engage  the  amateur.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
in  displaying  our  power  over  plants  in  propagating  them,  by  cuttings,  leaves, 
and  the  different  modes  of  grafting  and  budding ;  but  greater  still  is  that  of 
creating  new  kinds  of  fruits  or  flowers  by  cross-fecundation,  or  improving  a 
wild  plant  so  as  entirely  to  change  its  character.  As  examples  of  what  may 
be  done,  we  may,  among  culinary  vegetables,  refer  to  the  common  carrot, 
which  in  five  generations  from  seed,  in  as  many  years,  has  been  brought 
from  a  wild  state  to  be  fit  for  the  table,  by  M.  Vilmorin ;  and  among  flowers 
to  the  heartsease,  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  by  cross- 
breeding and  selection,  been  raised  from  a  flower  with  thin  crumpled  petals 
and  irregular  shape,  to  one  of  our  most  symmetrical  and  flat  firm-petalled 
florists'  flowers.  We  conclude  by  reminding  the  amateur  that  the  blossoms 
or  fruits  produced  by  newly-originated  plants  the  first  or  second  year,  are 
often  inferior  to  what  the  same  plant  will  produce  when  it  has  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  vigour ;  and  that  to  do  justice  to  new  varieties  of  herbaceous 
plants,  they  should  be  allowed  to  flower  at  least  two  years,  and  ligneous 
plants  to  flower  and  fruit,  three  or  even  four  years^  before  they  are  rejected. 

§  XXI.  Operations  of  Order  and  Keeping. 

871.  By  order  is  to  be  understood  that  relation  of  objects  to  one  another, 
which  shows  that  the  ono  follows  the  other  as  an  obvious  or  natural  conse- 
quence. Thus,  suppose  that  on  entering  a  kitchen-garden  we  observe  a  border 
along  the  walk  separated  from  the  laxger  compartment  by  a  continuous  espalier 
rail ;  this  rail  we  naturally  expect  will  be  continued  all  round  the  garden, 
or  if  interrupted  it  will  be  by  some  obvious  and  satisfactory  cause.  Suppose 
the  line  of  railing  discontinued  without  any  obvious  reason ;  in  that  case  we 
should  say  there  was  a  want  of  order.  Still  more  so  should  we  be  struck  with  a 
want  of  order,  if  the  walk  were  bordered  by  dwarf  fruit-trees,  not  in  a  straight 
line  or  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  walk,  but  sometimes  nearer  and  some- 
times fiurther  from  it,  and  with  the  trees  also  at  irregular  distances  in  the  line. 
There  is  a  secondary  meaning  in  which  the  word  order  is  used  among  gar- 
deners, which  has  reference  to  keeping ;  and  thus  a  border  of  flowers  or 
other  plants  confused  with  weeds  would  be  said  to  be  disorderly,  or  not  in 
order.  In  the  former  case,  the  term  refers  to  design,  and  in  the  latter  to 
management ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  unfavourable  impres-^ 
sion  on  a  stranger  is  much  graver  in  the  case  in  which  it  is  of  a  permanent 
nature,  than  in  the  other  where  it  is  only  temporary.  Neatness,  as  applied 
to  horticultural  scenes  and  objects,  may  be  considered  as  synonymous  with 
cleanliness. 

872.  The  term  keeping  in  horticulture  relates  to  the  degree  of  order  and 
neatness  which  are  maintained  in  management ;  and  hence  the  expressions, 
badly  kept,  highly  kept.  A  garden  that  is  in  high  order  and  keeping  must 
have  been  correctly  laid  out  and  planted  at  first,  and  cultivated  and  managed 
with  great  care  afterwards.  This  care  must  not  be  devoted  merely  to  some 
particular  department,  or  to  some  object  under  the  gardenei^s  charge,  but 
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must  extend  io  eTeiything  aooordiiig  to  its  importanoe.  In  a  Idtchen-gaiw 
den,  the  system  of  managing  the  wall  and  espalier  fhiit-trees,  and  of  crop- 
ping the  compartments,  demands  the  first  attention,  because  the  resolt  will 
not  only  influence  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  the  garden,  but  also 
increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce. 

873.  The  following  rtUe$  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use,  if  impresasd  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  gardener,  and  if  insisted  on  being  kept  by  workmen  by 
the  master  or  the  amateur : — 

1.  Perfinrmeoety  operation  tn  the  proper  teamm  and  in  ^  beet  manner^  on 
Ihe  principle  that ''  whaterer  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well/' 
Notiiing  can  be  more  amnoying  to  a  person  who  is  deoxous  of  haying  his 
garden  kept  in  the  highest  order,  than  to  see  the  slovenly  manner  in  which 
some  gardeners  thrust  plants  into  the  soil,  tie  them  up  when  they  require 
•upport,  and  hack  and  cut  at  them  when  they  require  pruning.  ^'  Cut  to 
the  bud  "  is  a  precept  too  often  disregarded  by  such  persons ;  among  whom 
we  hare  known  eacoellent  growers  of  crops,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under 

glAM. 

2.  Compete  every  operation  eomeeutive^, — The  neglect  of  this  is  a  Teiy 
common  £Emlt.  For  example,  the  wall-trees  are  receiring  their  summer 
pruning,  and  as  this  occupies  a  day  or  two,  or  is  necessarily  performed  at 
intervals,  so  as  not  to  deprive  the  trees  of  two  much  foliage  at  once,  the 
dlioots  cut  off  are  left  on  the  ground  till  all  the  trees  have  been  gone  over. 
The  same  mode  of  proceeding  is  followed  in  eveiy  other  operation.  We 
allow  that,  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  this  is  the  most  econo- 
mical mode,  but  on  the  principle  of  high  keeping  it  is  objectionable ;  and  in 
the  event  of  changes  of  weather,  such  as  a  fall  of  rain,  it  may,  in  the  case  of 
neglecting  to  rake  off  weeds  the  same  day  in  which  they  are  hoed  up,  defeat 
the  intention  of  the  operation. 

3.  Never^  ifpoeeibley  perform  one  operation  in  ouch  a  manner  a»  to  render 
another  neoeeeary, — It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  gardeners,  when 
weeding  borders  or  trimming  plants,  to  throw  the  weeds  or  trimmings  on  the 
gravel-walks,  thereby  occasioning  the  labour  of  sweeping  them  up,  as  well 
as  soiling  the  gravel  of  the  waUc.  There  is  scarcely  a  practice  more  to 
be  oondenmed  than  thi%  both  with  reference  to  economy  of  time  and  to  high 
keeping.  The  walk  is  disfigured  by  the  weeds  and  trimmings  perhaps  for  a 
whole  day,  and  when  they  are  swept  off  it  is  found  that  the  gravel  has  been 
disturbed  and  is  discoloured.  In  all  cases  of  weeding  borders  and  pruning 
shrubs,  or  hedges,  close  to  walks,  the  weeds  and  prunings  should  be  put  at 
once  into  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket. 

4.  When  called  aff  from  any  operation^  leave  your  work  and  your  toole  in 
an  orderly  manner, — Do  not  leave  a  plant  half  planted,  or  a  pot  half  watered, 
and  do  not  throw  down  your  tools  as  if  you  never  intended  to  take  them  up 
again.  Never  leave  a  hoe  or  a  rake  with  the  blade  or  the  teeth  turned  up, 
as  if  you  intended  them  as  man-traps.  Never  stick  in  a  spade  where  it  will 
cut  the  roots  of  a  plant ;  but  if  you  must  stick  it  in  among  plants,  let  its  bUde 
be  in  ihe  direction  of  the  roots,  not  across  them. 

5.  In  leaving  <ffwDorky  make  a  temporary  ftniah^  and  dean  your  toole  and 
carry  them  to  the  toot-houee^^^Neyer  leave  off  in  the  midst  of  a  row.  Never 
leave  the  garden-line  stretched.  Never  show  an  eagemeas  to  be  released 
horn  work.  Never  prune  off  more  shoots,  pull  up  more  weeds,  or  make 
more  litter  of  any  kind  than  you  can  clear  away  the  same  day,  if  not  the 
same  hour. 
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6.  Never  do  that  in  the  open  garden  cr  in  the  hothmuee^  which  can  be 
^equally  well  done  in  the  reaerve  ground  or  in  the  back  aheda :  potting  and 

lUfting,  for  example. 

7.  Never  pae$  a  weed  or  an  ineed  without  puUing  it  up  or  taking  it  aff^ 
unleas  time  forbid.  Mnch  might  be  done  in  this  way  towards  keeping  down 
weeds^  were  it  not  for  the  fbnnality  of  some  gaxdenera^  who  aeem  to  delight 
in  leaving  weeda  to  accumulate  till  a  regular  weeding  ia  required. 

8.  In  gatherijig  a  cropy  take  away  the  useleee  ae  weU  ae  the  ue^ful  parte.^^ 
Never  leave  the  haulm  of  potatoea  on  the  ground  where  they  have  grown. 
Take  up  all  the  cabbage  tribe  by  the  roots^  unleaa  aprouta  or  second  crops 
are  wanted ;  and  carry  every  kind  of  waate  to  the  reserve  or  the  £nune 
ground,  to  rot  aa  manure  or  mix  with  dung  llmnga. 

9.  Let  no  plant  ripen  eeedsy  urUeee  theee  arewanted  for  eome purpoee  ueeftil 
er  ornamental^  and  remove  all  the  parte  ofplante  which  are  in  a  etate  of  decay* 
— The  aeed-poda  of  pUmta  ahould  not  be  allowed  even  to  awell,  unleaa  the 
seeds  are  wanted  for  aome  purpoee,  because  being  the  eaaential  result  of 
every  plant,  they  exhaust  it  more  than  any  other  part  of  ita  growth,  and 
nec^sarily  alwaya  more  or  less  weaken  it  for  the  following  year. 

874.  To  these  rulea  many  others  might  be  added,  but  it  is  not  our  vnah 
to  render  gardeners  mere  machinea.  One  great  object  of  the  young  gardener 
ought  to  be  to  cultivate  hia  £sunilty  of  seeing,  so  that  in  every  garden  he  may 
be  able  to  detect  what  ia  worth  imitating,  and  what  ought  to  be  avoided. 
There  ia  nothing  tends  more  to  thia  kind  of  cultivation  than  seeing  the  gar- 
dens of  onr  neighbours,  in  which  we  may  often  detect  those  faults  which 
exist  in  our  own,  but  which,  from  having  become  familiar  to  ns,  we  had  not 
been  able  to  see  in  a  similar  light.  Without  a  watchful  and  vigilant  eye, 
and  habits  of  attention,  observation,  reflection,  and  decision,  a  gardener  will 
never  be  able  to  be  a  complete  master  of  his  profession. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OPERATIONS  OF  HORTICULTURAL  DESIGN   AND  TASTE. 

We  have  introduced  the  title  of  this  chapter,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing that  we  have  not  forgotten  any  part  of  our  subject,  and  that  the  whole 
of  what  would  have  been  treated  of  here  has  already  been  given  in  the 
Suburban  Architect  and  Landscape  Gardener.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep 
this  work  within  certain  limits,  we  shall  only  here  give  an  outline  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  treated  of  in  detidl. 

875.  Taking  plane  of  gardens,  garden-buildings,  or  of  any  part  of  them, 
or  of  garden  implements,  or  of  modes  of  performing  operations,  ought  to  be 
underrtood  by  eveiy  gardener  who  aspires  to  eminence  in  his  profession, 
and  by  eveiy  amateur  who  wishes  to  improve  his  own  garden  by  what  he 
sees  in  those  of  others. 

876.  Carrying  plane  into  execution  by  transferring  them  from  paper  to 
ground^  or  in  whatever  manner  they  require  to  be  realised,  is  equally  neces* 
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flary  to  be  undentood  by  both  the  gardener  and  the  amatear ;  and  for  this 
porpoee,  and  that  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  some  knowledge  of  geometry, 
land-surveying,  and  drawing  is  requisite.  We  would  reo(»nmend  Poj^V 
Practical  Geometry  and  Pkm^rawing^  8ro.  16«.,  and  Crockev^t  Land-sur- 
veying, 8to.  12#. 

877.  Bedueing  a  nurface  to  a  iettel^  or  to  a  uniform  ehpe^  is  one  of  the 
most  common  operations  required  of  a  gardener  in  forming  a  garden  or 
Liying  out  grounds.  For  this  purpose  he  must  haye  learnt  the  use  of  the 
spirit-leyel  or  of  the  common  masons  level,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stake  out  level 
or  regularly  sloping  lines  on  irregular  sui&ces.  We  recommend,  as  the  best 
work  on  this  subject  for  the  practicfil  gardener,  Jonu'e  Principks  and  Prac- 
tice ofLeveUtny^  1840,  8vo.  As. 

878.  The  laying  out  of  walks,  roads,  lawns,  and  the  formation  of  pieces 
of  artificial  water,  fountains,  rockwork,  and  various  other  works  that  fall 
more  or  less  under  the  superintendence  of  the  gardener,  are  given  at  length 
in  the  vdume  xefened  to. 


CHAPTER  V. 
OPERATIONS  OF  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

879.  The  general  management  of  a  garden^  whether  it  includes  the 
pleasure-ground,  and  all  the  scenes  which  come  under  the  gardener's  depart- 
ment in  an  extensive  country  residence,  or  merely  a  few  rods  of  ground 
for  growing  culinary  crops  and  flowers,  requires  such  constant  attention 
throughout  the  year,  that  gardeners  have  wisely  invented  calendars  to  remind 
them  of  their  duty,  monthly  and  even  weekly.  An  abbreviated  calendar  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  our  volume,  and  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  to  giving  some  hints  on  general  management 

880.  On  undertaking  the  charge  of  a  garden^  the  first  point  to  determine 
is,  the  number  of  hands  required  ibr  its  cultivation,  and  how  many  of  these 
men  are  to  be  professional  gardeners,  as  journeymen  or  apprentices,  and  how 
many  common  country  labourers  or  women.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
a  guden  in  the  highest  order,  however  small  it  may  be,  without  a  profes- 
sional gardener  in  constant  attendance ;  or  without  a  garden-labourer, 
directed  by  the  amateur ;  who  in  this  case  may  be  supposed  to  perform 
all  the  more  delicate  operations  of  propagating,  pruning,  training,  &c., 
himself.  Where  only  one  professional  gardener  is  kept,  he  will  freqaently 
require  a  labourer  to  assist  in  operations  that  cannot  well  be  done  by  a  single 
person,  or  that  require  to  be  done  quickly ;  or  of  one  or  more  women,  to 
assist  in  weeding,  gathering  crops,  or  keeping  down  insects.  Though  as  a 
general  and  permanent  practice  we  do  not  advocate  the  employment  of 
women  in  out-door  work,  yet  in  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country 
there  are  generally  to  be  found  women  glad  to  accept  the  remuneration  for 
working  in  a  garden,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  employment  in  good  weather 
is  a  recommendation  to  it. 

881.  Thelooksto  be  kept  by  a  gardenerixi  a  small  place  need  not  be  more,  ss 
fiur  as  the  business  of  the  garden  is  concerned,  than  an  inventory-book  of  the 
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look,  &a ;  a  cash-book,  in  which  to  enter  what  he  pays  and  receives ;  and 
a  memorandnm-book,  to  enter  the  dates  and  other  particolais  of  orders 
given  to  tradesmen,  &o.,  of  sowing  main  crops,  of  froit-ripening,  and  such 
other  parUoulan  as  his  master  may  require,  or  as  he  may  think  usefol. 
Sooh  books  should  be  famished  by  the  master,  and  consequently  be  deliyered 
to  him  when  theiy  are  filled  up.  In  some  gardens  a  cropping-book  is  kept, 
in  which  on  one  page  is  registered  the  date,  and  other  particulars  of  putting 
in  the  crops ;  the  page  opposite  being  kept  blank,  to  enter  the  dates  when 
they  begin  to  be  gathered,  and  how  long  tiiey  last.  In  all  large  gardens  a 
produce-book  is  kept,  in  which  eyeiy  article  sent  to  the  kitchen  eyeiy  day 
In  the  year  is  recorded.  There  are  Tarious  modes  of  keeping  books  of  this 
kind,  but  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  appears  to  us  to  be  the  following : — A 
list,  or  kUchen-biil^  is  printed  of  all  the  culinary  articles  which  the  garden  is 
supposed  to  produce  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  a  similar  list,  or  dessert" 
hiUy  of  all  the  dessert  articles.  On  these  lists,eTery  morning,  the  gardener 
marks  such  articles  as  are  in  season,  or  as  he  can  supply,  and  sends  the 
kitchen-bill  to  the  cook  or  steward,  and  the  dessert-bill  to  the  housekeeper, 
who  put  their  marks  to  every  article  which  is  wanted  for  that  day.  The 
biUs  are  carried  back  to  the  gardener,  who  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  his 
foreman ;  who  sends  the  artides  to  the  kitchen  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon 
with  the  bills,  which  are  signed  by  persons  receiving  the  articles,  and 
returned  to  the  gardener;  who  preserves  them,  and  has  them  bound  up 
in  a  volume  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  book  forms  an  excellent  record 
of  garden-produce  for  future  reference.  See  a  form  of  kitchen-bill  and  also 
of  dessert-bill,  m  O.  M.y  for  1841,  p.  9. 

882.  J%e  ordering  of  ieedi  and  plants  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  head-gardener ;  the  difficulty  being  to  determine  the  exact 
quantity  of  seed  required,  which  is  of  some  importance  when  the  garden  is 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  seedsman.  Abercrombie's  Seed  Eetmaie 
is  a  useful  memorial  for  this  purpose,  and  a  year's  experience  in  any  garden 
will  enable  the  gardener  to  give  his  future  orders  with  sufficient  exactness. 
Some  seeds  in  most  gardens  are  saved  by  the  gardener,  particularly  flower- 
seeds  ;  and  many  kinds  of  plants  are  now  prepagated  by  him  which,  were 
they  to  be  procured  from  nurserymen,  would  increase  the  expenses  of  even 
a  small  garden  to  such  an  amount  as  to  put  such  gardens  out  of  the  reach  of 
thousandis  who  now  enjoy  them.  Gardeners  also  exchange  many  articles 
with  one  another,  by  whidi  means  their  gardens  are  much  enriched  at  little 
or  no  expense  to  their  master ;  and  thus  the  richer  any  garden  is  in  plants 
or  seeds^  the  more  likely  are  these  riches  to  be  increased,  from  there  being 
a  greater  number  of  articles  to  exchange.  Hence  also  the  great  advantage 
of  employing  a  good  professional  gardener,  who  in  many  situations  saves  for 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  wages,  by  propagation  and  exchanges. 

883.  The  management  of  men  and  the  dietrUnUUm  of  work  are  the 
great  points  to  which  a  head-gardener  ought  to  direct  hiis  daily  attention. 
The  work  of  every  day  oug^t  to  be  foreseen  the  day  before,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  changes  in  the  weather,  against  which  other  work  should  be  pro- 
vided. A  general  idea  of  the  laboun  and  operations  of  the  coming  week 
should  be  formed  the  week  before,  and  communicated  to  the  foreman,  who 
ought  to  receive  his  directions  every  evening  for  what  is  to  be  done  the 
following  day*  For  this,  and  all  other  matters  of  general  management, 
gardeners'  calendars  are  of  the  greatest  use  as  remembrancers ;  but  the  gar- 
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domr  •  principal  dependenoe  must  be  on  his  own  knowledge  and  experience. 
Unlets  he  think  and  act  for  hunael^  as  if  no  calendar  had  been  in  existence, 
he  will  never  snoooed ;  and  if  this  may  be  said  of  a  profeanonal  gardener,  it 
applies  sdll  more  forcibly  to  the  amateur. 

884.  The  lecyet  ^  a  |por«faiier.— -Somrthing  may  here  be  expected  to  be 
said  on  this  sabject,  and  we  shall  observe  :-*l.  Thai  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  sappose  that  the  products  and  enjoyments  of  a 
garden,  ho werer  small,  can  be  obtained  without  the  services  of  a  really  good 
profearional  gardener;  and  2.  that  all  the  difierenoe  between  a  garden- 
labourer,  who  periiaps  can  barely  read  and  write,  and  who  can  neither 
qpell  nor  pronounce  botanic  names,  is  not  above  £20  or  £30  a-year.  No 
man  would  think  of  giving  a  garden-labourer,  to  whom  he  committed  the 
management  of  his  garden,  less  than  a  guinea  a-week  with  his  lodging,  and 
some  other  perquisites^  such  as  spare  vegetables,  fuel,  &c  Now,  for  £70 
or  £80  a-year,  a  sdent&fic  profosskMial  gudener  may  be  engaged ;  one  who 
can  understand  and  reason  upon  all  that  is  written  in  this  volume,  as  well 
as  carry  all  the  practices  described  into  operation,  and  who  in  consequence 
will  elidt  more  eiqoyment  fitom  a  quarter  of  an  acre  than  a  man  vHio  has 
no  scientific  knowledge  vrill  do  from  any  extent  of  ground,  and  means  with- 
out limits.  We  by  no  means  set  down  £70  or  £80  as  adequate  wages  for 
such  a  pefson ;  we  know  many  gardeners  who  receive  £l00,  and  some  £l50 
and  £200  a-year,  with  a  house,  coals,  candles,  and  various  other  perquisites. 
We  merely  state  that  such  is  the  saluy  at  which  a  scientific  gardener  may  be 
engaged  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  it  requires  a  much 
less  skilful  gardener  to  manage  a  small  place  than  a  laige  one ;  but  this  only 
holds  true  where  the  variety  of  products  required  are  small  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  grown.  If  all  the  kinds 
of  produce  are  required  firom  a  small  garden  that  are  required  fi!om  a  laige 
one :  i^  for  example,  forcing  in  all  its  departments  b  to  be  carried  on  in  both; 
if  there  are  to  be  small  crops  in  the  cottage  garden  of  all  those  crops  which 
are  grown  in  the  mansbn  garden  on  a  laxge  scale;  then  we  affirm  that  a  more 
skilful,  experienced,  and  attentive  gardener  is  required  lor  the  latter  than 
for  the  former.  More  skUl  is  neceseary,  because  more  is  required  with  Urn 
means;  more  experience  is  requirite,  because  it  is  only  by  experience,  joined 
to  skill  and  knowledge,  that  success  can  be  rendered  tolerably  certain ;  and 
more  attention  is  required  to  watch  the  progress  of  favourable  or  un- 
favourable dreumstanoss,  because,  on  a  small  scale,  these  circumstances  sre 
more  immediate  in  their  opentiona,  and  their  results,  if  unfovourable,  sre 
more  severely  felt  But  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  the 
garden-labourer.  Wherever  an  amateur  is  his  own  head-gardener,  there 
the  garden-labourer  is  his  fittest  assistant,  and  for  better  adapted  for  hit 
purpose  than  a  professional  gardener,  whose  superior  knowledge  and  skill 
might  discourage  him  in  his  operations.  The  wages  of  a  profossionsl 
gaidener,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  but  small,  compared  with  the  amount  of 
knowledge  and  the  steady  attention  which  the  exercise  of  his  professioD 
requires ;  but  wsges  in  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  case,  depends  on  demand 
and  supply,  and  it  would  serve  little  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
increasing  the  one  or  diminishing  the  other.  This  much  it  may  be  nsefol  to 
observe,  that  gardening,  when  studied  scientifically,  is  a  profession  which 
tends  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  confer  intellectual  enjoyments  of  a  much 
more  exalted  character  than  mere  money-making  can  ever  do.    This,  we 
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think,  18  proved  by  the  excellent  moral  character  of  almost  all  professional 
gardenerB,  and  by  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  scientific  knowledge 
which  many  of  them  acquire.  There  are  few  persons,  we  belieye,  who  have 
a  more  extensiYe  personal  knowledge  of  BritiBh  master-gardeners  than  we 
have,  and  we  also  know  a  good  many  on  the  Continent ;  and  we  must  say 
that,  ae  a  body,  we  have  the  very  highest  respect  for  them.  They  are 
almost  all  great  readers ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  intellectual  and 
mond  powers  of  many  of  them  have  been  developed  in  a  manner  that  com- 
mands our  utmost  veneration.  There  is  scarcely  a  science  or  an  art  which 
some  master-gardener  of  our  acquaintance  has  not  of  his  own  accord  taken 
up  and  studied  from  books,  so  as  to  obtain  a  respectable  degree  of  knowledge 
of  it.  We  know  a  number  who  have  taught  themselves  several  languages^ 
and  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  in  Scotland,  as  we  are  informed  by  a 
deigyman  (a  good  judge),  is  a  gardener,  who  taught  himself  that  language 
without  the  assistance  of  a  master.  We  know  gardeners  that  excel  in  almost 
every  department  of  mathematics  and  geometry.  Some  are  scientific  mete- 
orologista,  naturalists  in  all  the  departments,  and  a  number  are  good  drafts- 
men. Many  Scotch  gardeners  dip  into  metaphysics,  and  we  have  long 
known  one  whose  library  contains  all  the  best  English  works  on  the  subject, 
indnding  those  of  Reid,  Kames,  Stuart,  Monboddo,  Drummond,  and  many 
otlien^  besides  translations.  The  development  of  so  much  talent  among 
gaideners  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  profession,  which  excites 
thought ;  to  the  iBolation  of  their  dwellings  and  the  necessity  of  their 
staying  at  home  in  the  evenings  to  look  after  hothouse  fires,  and  very 
much  also  to  the  kind  indulgence  of  their  masters,  who,  with  very  few  exocp- 
tiona,  allow  them  the  use  of  whatever  books  they  want  from  their  own 
libraries.    Most  employers  also  make  presents  of  books  to  their  gardeners ; 

and  aome,  of  which  Lord is  the  most  magnificent  example  that  we 

know,  have  established  in  their  gardens,  libraries,  with  mathematical  instru- 
ments^ globes,  and  maps.  Another  more  recent  yet  grand  cause  of  the 
^velopment  of  the  minds  of  gardeners  is  the  practice,  which  has  become 
general  among  them  within  the  last  twenty  years,  of  writing  for  the  press. 
The  TVanmetioni  of  the  HorHeultural  Society  of  London^  and  the  Memoire 
of  the  Caledmian  Society^  first  called  forth  this  talent,  which,  as  the  gar- 
deoiqg  books  in  existence  previously  to  the  first  edition  of  our  JEneyclopadia 
of  Gardening  will  show,  had  been  confined  to  very  few  persons.  The 
grand  stimulus  to  writing,  however,  was  given  by  the  Gardener' e  Magazine^ 
a  work  most  liberaUy  supported  by  the  contributions  of  gardeners ;  and  how 
generally  this  has  called  forth  the  talent  of  writing  among  both  masters  and 
journeymen  will  appear  by  the  abundance  of  communications  which  continue 
not  only  to  be  supplied  to  that  periodical,  and  several  others  which  appear 
monthly,  but  to  two  weekly  gardening  newspapers.  Amateurs  also  have 
very  generally  become  writers  on  horticultural  subjects;  and  from  the 
different  views  which  many  of  them  take  from  those  held  by  practical  men, 
the  discussions  they  often  elicit  prove  hig^y  instructive  to  all  parties.  IFhat 
we  greatly  admire  in  all  this  intellectual  progress  is,  that  gardeners  still 
mitmtAifi  their  modesty  of  deportment  and  that  high  moral  character,  which 
command  the  respect  of  their  employers  and  of  all  who  know  them. 
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PART  III. 
THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


CHAFFER  I. 

LATINO  OUT  AND  PLANTINO  THB   KITCHEN   AND   PBUIT-GARDBN. 

Sbot.  I.    Laying  oui  the  KUeken^Garden. 

886.  7^  tituaUon  and  general  arrangement  qf  the  kitekenifarden  have 
•livftdy  been  treated  of  in  the  Suburban  Anhiteet  and  Landeeape  Gardener^ 
but  prerioiuly  to  entering  on  its  caltare  and  management,  we  shall  here 
recapitulate  the  main  features.  The  eituation  lelative  to  the  other  parts  of 
a  residence,  should  be  as  near  the  house  as  is  consistent  with  other  details. 
In  general  the  kitchen,  stable-offices  and  kitchen-garden  should  be  on  one 
side  of  the  mansion  or  dwelling,  and  ao  placed  as  to  admit  of  interoommum« 
cation  without  bringing  the  operations  or  operators  into  the  Tiew  of  the 
family  or  their  visitors.  As  the  stable^ffices  are  genendly  near  the  kitchen- 
offices,  so  the  kitchen-garden  may  be  nesr  the  stables ;  and  in  such  a  situa- 
tion it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  kitchen-garden  is  less  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  mansion,  than  if  it  were  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance. 
A  very  little  reflection  will  oouTince  any  one  that  this  must  necessarily  be 
the  case.  Relatively  to  eurfaee,  one  which  is  level,  open,  and  aby,  is  the 
best ;  because  it  is  least  liable  to  be  affioeted  by  high  winds.  The  next  best 
sorfiwe  is  one  gently  sloping  to  the  south,  or  south-east ;  and  the  worst  is 
one  sloping  to  Uie  north-east.  The  sur&oe  of  a  hill  is  to  be  avoided  on 
account  of  its  exposure  to  high  winds ;  and  equally  so  one  in  a  valley  on 
account  of  the  cold  air  which  descends  firom  the  adjoining  heights  and  settles 
there.  The  extent  is  regulated  by  the  wants  of  the  fimiily,  and  may  vary 
from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  several  acres ;  every  thing  depending  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  required.  The  best  sot/  is  a  loam,  rather 
sandy  than  clayey,  on  a  subsoil  moderately  retentive.  The  form  iji  the 
garden  should  be  rectangular,  as  better  adapted  than  any  other  for  the  opera- 
tions to  be  carried  on  within.  The  area  is  enclosed  by  walls,  in  graeral 
forming  a  parallelogram  with  its  longest  side  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  length  of  walling  has  a  surface 
exposed  to  the  south.  When  the  situation  is  such  as  to  require  artificial 
ahelter,  plantations  are  formed  exterior  to  the  garden  for  this  purpose, 
but  they  should  never,  if  practicable,  be  nearer  the  walls  than  100 
feet  or  150  feet ;  for  though  science  has  not  yet  satisfactorily  assigned 
the  resson,  yet  it  is  certain  that  nothing  is  more  iiyurious  to  culinary  veget- 
ables and  fruits,  than  the  exclusion  of  a  free  current  of  air  in  every  direotioiu 
The  sole  object  of  shelter  ought  to  be  to  break  the  force  of  Idgh  winda. 
Water  should  never  be  wanting  in  a  garden,  and  as  we  have  already  observed 
(823)  it  should  always  be  exposed  in  a  basin  for  some  time  before  being 
used.  The  garden  wMe  should  if  possible  be  of  brick;  or  if  they  are  formed 
of  stone,  or  of  mud  or  compressed  earth,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
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make  excellent  walk,  letaining  much  heat  and  lasting  a  long  timei  they 
ought  to  be  oovered  with  a  wooden  trellis  on  which  to  train  the  trees.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  Hitt  and  othen  to  build  the  walls  on  piers,  for 
the  sake  of  allowing  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  extend  themsdres  on  both  sides 
of  the  wall.  As  howeyer  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  constrained  so  ought 
to  be  the  rootSi  in  order  that  the  one  may  be  proportionate  to  the  other. 
Besides,  as  there  are  generaUy  trees  on  both  sides  of  ereiy  garden  wall,  it 
does  not  appear  that,  under  ordinaiy  circumstances  at  least,  anything  would 
be  gained  by  this  mode  of  building  waUs^  excepting  the  earing  of  a  small 
proportion  of  materials.  Where  walls  are  not  built  of  brick,  stone  or  earth, 
they  may  be  formed  of  boards,  which  when  properly  seasoned  and  after* 
wards  saturated  with  boiling  tar,  will  endure  many  years,  and  produce  as 
much  heat  in  the  summer  season  as  brick  or  stone.  They  are  indeed  colder 
in  winter  and  spring,  but  that  circumstance  is  often  an  advantage  by  retard* 
ing  the  blossoming  of  the  trees,'  and  lessening  the  risk  of  their  being  injured 
by  spring  frosts.  If  a  cayity  were  formed  by  the  boarding,  and  filled  with 
pounded  dlnkers,  or  charooal,  or  coke,  much  heat  would  be  absorbed  from 
the  sun  heat,  and  thus  form  a  source  for  giving  out  heat  at  night. 
Where  the  walls  are  formed  of  brick  they  may  always  be  built  hollow, 
(472)  to  save  material;  and  as  very  little  additional  expense  will  be 
requh:ed  to  form  the  hollows  into  flues  (476)  or  channels  for  hot-water 
pipes,  such  an  arrangement  should  not  be  n^lected  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  Island.  The  walks  in  the  interior  of  the  garden  are  laid  out  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  walls,  and  eapaiier  raiU  are  commonly  formed  parallel 
to  the  walks.  Exterior  to  the  walls,  a  narrow  portion  of  ground  is  inclosed 
which  is  technically  called  the  Wip,  the  object  of  which  is  to  admit  of  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  the  wall  on  the  outside  as  well  as  within. 

886.  In  trendUng  and  kndUng  the  surfoce  of  the  kitchen-garden,  care 
must  be  taken  to  form  a  complete  system  of  underground  drainage;  not  only 
by  haying  drains  formed  of  tiles  to  carry  off  subterraneous  water,  but  by 
having  the  sur&oe  of  the  subsoil  parallel  to  the  exposed  suriace,  both  being 
inclined  towards  the  situation  of  the  drains ;  so  that  the  water  in  sinking 
down  fiN>m  the  surfiioe  may  not  rest  in  hollows  (626).  The  best  situatioii 
for  these  drains  will  generally  be  under  the  walks.  The  depth  of  the  soU 
of  a  garden  should  seldom  be  lees  than  two  feet,  this  depth  being  penetrated 
by  the  roots  of  even  the  smallest  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  when  growing 
vigorously.  The  depth  of  the  soil,  however,  ought  to  bear  some  relation  to 
its  quality,  and  to  the  climate.  A  loamy  or  clayey  soil  in  a  humid  dimate 
need  not  be  trenched  to  the  same  depth  as  if  it  were  in  a  warm  and  dry 
climate ;  because  the  use  of  the  soil  to  plants  being  to  retam  moisture,  a 
small  body  not  liable  to  lose  by  evaporation,  may  be  as  efiective  as  a  larger 
one  so  constituted  as  to  lose  a  great  deal.  The  borders  fir  flruU-treee  form 
an  important  part  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  should  always  be  prepared  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  kinds  of  trees  to  be  planted. 
The  bottom  should  generally  be  prepared  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
penetrating  into  the  subsoil :  though  as  this  naturally  limits  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  roots  in  dry  seasons,  and  consequently  gives  occasion  for 
artificial  vniterings,  a  better  mode  than  making  the  borders  very  shallow,  is 
never  to  dig  them,  and  to  spread  the  manure  always  on  the  surfiice.  By 
this  means  the  roots  will  not  be  forced  downwards,  as  they  necessarily  must 
be  when  the  surface  is  loosened  and  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  the 
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sua  and  winds,  or  the  ezhanition  of  crops  of  v^jetables.  The  sabioil  of  the 
borders,  howerer,  ought  in  erery  case  to  be  drsined.  In  planting  fruU'trte9 
in  the  kitdien  garden^  we  would  on  no  account  whatever  introduce  standards, 
or  any  description  of  fruit-tree,  in  those  partsof  the  open  garden  which  are  to  b« 
cropped  with  herbaceous  TegetaUes;  because  such  trees  injure  the  snmmndiDg 
crops  by  their  shade,  and  never  produce  much  fruit,  or  fruit  of  good  quality, 
in  ooosequenoe  of  their  roots  being  forced  down  into  the  subsoil  by  the  neces- 
saiy  stirring  of  the  soil  among  the  herbaceous  crops.  We  have  enlaxged  on  this 
subject  elsewhero,  (Sub.  Gard.  1st  ed.  p.  202,)  and  we  therefore  only  add 
that  we  recommend  no  fruit-trees  to  be  planted  in  the  kitchen-garden  ex- 
cepting against  the  walls,  against  espalier  rails,  in  rows  along  the  walks,  or  in 
compartments  by  themselves.  It  may  be  objected  to  what  we  recommend,  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  market-gardeners,  who  in  general  grow  fruit- 
trees  among  their  culinary  crops ;  but  to  this  we  reply,  that  the  fruit  of  such 
trees,  and  the  flavour  of  the  crops  which  grow  under  them,  must  neceassiily 
be  &r  inferior  to  that  of  fruit  grown  on  trees  which  draw  their  nourishment 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  of  vegetables  which  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
the  son  and  air.  Market-gardeners  know  this,  though  their  customen  may 
not.  A  forcing  department^  enframe  ground  and  a  reeerve  ground^  are 
accompaniments  to  eveiy  complete  kitchen-garden,  and  even  the  smallest 
has  at  least  a  reserve  and  frame  ground.  The  two  latter  accompaniments 
are  generally  placed  exterior  to  the  walls  of  the  garden,  in  that  part  of  the 
slip  which  is  nearest  the  stables,  and  the  foreing  department  is  sometimes 
placed  there  also ;  though  more  generally  it  consists  of  glass  structures  placed 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  garden.  The  best  outer  fence  for  a  garden  is  a 
sunk  wall,  the  ditch  in  which  it  is  built  serving  as  a  main  drain,  into  which 
all  the  drains  in  the  interior  may  discharge  themselves.  The  wall  of  this 
fence  may  be  carried  up  three  feet  or  four  feet  above  the  surfece  of  the  ground, 
to  render  it  more  formidable  as  a  fence,  without  at  the  same  time  producing 
too  much  shelter  and  shade  in  the  slip.  In  many  places  it  \a  customary  to 
surround  the  slip  with  a  shrubbery  bounded  by  a  hedge,  which  has  a  very 
good  efiect  for  a  few  years  while  the  trees  are  young,  but  when  they  grow 
large  they  produce  an  injurious  degree  of  shelter  and  shade.  The  mam 
entrance  to  a  kitchen-garden  should  always  be  so  placed  as  to  look  towards 
the  main  feature  within,  this  feature  necMsarily  being  the  south  side  of  the 
north  wall,  not  only  because  that  wall  supports  the  hot-houses  when  there 
are  any  within  the  garden,  but  because  on  it  are  grown  the  finest  fruits.  As 
an  example  of  a  kitchen-garden  arranged  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  obser- 
vationa,  but  combining  also  a  flower-garden,  as  being  frequently  required  in 
a  suburban  villa,  we  refer  to  fig.  330.  It  contains  one  acre  within  the  walls, 
and  half  an  acre  in  the  slips ;  and  the  following  references  will  explain  the 
details. 


1.  Flower-garden. 

2.  Conservatory. 

3.  Green-house. 

4.  Foreing-honse  for  flowers. 
6.  Back-shed. 

8.  Espalier-borden. 

9.  Pond,  surrounded  with  a  stone 

margin. 

10.  Forcing  department. 

11.  Water-basin. 

6.  Area  for  setting  out  green-house 

plants  in  summer. 

7.  Culin«rydepartments  with  espaliers. 

12.  Ranges  of  pits  for  melons,  cu- 

cumbers, &c. 

13.  Pine-stove. 
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Fig.  330.   Plan  ^  a  kiMun  garden  containing  one  acre  wHhln  the  walls,  and  half  an  fure  in 
the-iurrounding  sUpe. 
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14.  Pcftch-houte. 

15.  Vineiy, 

16.  Pits. 

17.  BMkHihed. 

18.  Department  fiir  oompoet,  iniadng 

dung,  &c. 

19.  Mnihiooiii-iheda,       tool-house, 

wintering  TegetaUes,  &o. 

20.  Slips,  bouided  by  a  sank  wall 

Sapposing  the  floweivgafdens  and 
refernioes  may  stand  as  under :— 

1.  Fmit-garden. 

2,  3^  4,  6.  To  be  omitted,  if  not 

desimUe. 
6, 7)  8.  Cnlinary  departments  with 

espaliers. 
9.  Pond. 

10.  Forcing  department 

11.  Water-basin* 

12.  Ranges  of  pits,  for  mtloiis,  cu- 

cumbers, &0. 
Id.  Plne-stoTO. 

14.  Peach-house. 

15.  Vineiy. 

Hie  following  plan,  fig.  831,  omtains  an  acre  withm  the  walls,  and  is 
without  a  gardener's  house,  or  alips  at  the  sides,  the  situation  beipg  sup* 
posed  to  render  it  necesssry  to  conceal  the  walls  bya  plantation  of  evezgreen 
shrubs  made  dose  to  them.  To  preyent  the  roots  of  these  shrubs  horn 
penetrating  to  the  borders  inside  <^  the  walls,  their  foundationa  must  be  aft 
least  three  feet  deep  ui  the  most  hnpervious  subsoil,  and  deeper  still  on  soU 
that  they  will  readily  penetnte.    Ilie  following  are  references  :— 


fence,  surmounted  by  an  open 
iron  railing. 
Gardener's  house. 

22.  Fruit  and   onkm  room,    with 

lodgiQg-room    for    under-gar- 
doner,  and  seed-room  over. 

23.  Yard  to  gaidene/s  house. 

24.  For  pot-herbs. 

4iothou8es  are  tc  be  omitted,  then  the 

16.  Pits. 

17.  Baek-shed. 

18.  Department  for  compost,  miziQg 

dung,  &e. 

19.  Mushroom-sheds,        tool-house, 

wintering  vegetables,  &c. 

20.  Slips,  as  before. 

21.  Gardenei^s  house. 

22.  Fruit   and    onion   room,   with 

lodging-room    for    under-gar- 
doner,  and  seed-room  over. 

23.  Yard  to  gardener's  house. 

24.  For  pot-herbs. 


a,  d.  Fruit-garden,  the  border  next 

the  outer  fence  for  pot-herbs. 
6,  6,  Culinary  departments  with  espa- 

UeiB. 
e,  e,  Forcing  department. 
df  d^  Department  for  compost,  mixing 

dung,  &a 
e,  e,  Ranges  of  pits  for  melons  and 

cucumbers. 


/,  Pine-stove, 
y,  Pcach-houss. 
A,  Vineiy. 

f,i,Pit8. 

iir.  Back-shed. 

If  Ij  Sheds  for  mushroom^  or  for  other 

purposes, 
m,  m,  Water-basins. 


Skgt.  II.  The  diiir^butum  of  FruU-^resi  in  a  kitdken^rden. 
887.  The  more  delicate  fruit-frees  are  always  pkoed  against  walls,  and 
those  which  are  less  so  are  planted  in  the  open  garden  as  standards,  dwaife, 
or  espaliers.  South  of  London  the  trees  planted  against  walls  are  chiefly  the 
8^P^  figi  P^^xi^i  nectarine,  and  apricot.  Sometimes  there  are  planted  against 
waUs  of  a  south  aspect,  one  or  two  choice  plums,  a  few  cherries  to  come 
into  early  bearing ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  an  east  and  west  wall,  some 
Morello  cherries  and  sometimes  currants,  to  come  in  late ;  the  fruit  being 
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corered  with  netting,  to  preserve  it  from  birdi  and  so  retain  it  on  the  tieea 
till  Christmas.    Nortfi  of  London,  pean^  and  apples  of  the  finer  kinds,  are 

trained  against  walls;  and 
north  of  York,  eren  the 
mulberry,  which  in  Scot- 
land never  ripens  froit  as 
a  standard.  Nuts,  such 
as  the  walnnt,  sweet  chea- 
nut,  and  filbert,  are  almost 
always  grown  as  stan- 
dards; but  the  crops  of 
the  two  fi>rmer  are  veiy 
precarious  north  of  York, 
and  but  rarely  ripened  in 
Scotland.  The  only  sug- 
gestions that  can  be  given 
for  selecting  the  trees 
which  require  a  wall  in 
any  given  situation  are,  to 
observe  what  has  been 
done  in  gardens  in  the 
same  locality  or  in  similar 
localities.  The  lists  given 
consist  of  varieties  which 
have  all  been  proved  to  be 
of  first-rate  excellence,  and 
are,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  same  as  those,  for  the 
selection  of  which,  we  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  by  iieiminion 
of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. In  choosing  from 
these  lists  for  a  garden  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the 
grapes  and  the  figs  will  be 
rejected  altogether  for  the 
open  walla,  because  they 
would  not  ripen  there; 
while  for  a  garden  in  the 
south  of  England  the  ap- 
ples and  pears  would  be 
rejected,  because  there  the 
fruits  would  ripen  suffi- 
ciently well  in  the  open 
garden,  as  e8paliers,dwarfiB^ 
or  standards.  We  shall 
here  give  only  the  names 
of  the  kinds  selected ;  other 

rig,  m.  Plan  ^ a /UMm^rden,  containing  am  acre  wUkin   particulars  will  be  found 
Ou  waU$,  and  three  quarter*  a/ an  acre  in  the  elipe,  at  the    m  OUr  fhllt  catalogue. 
(190  ende. 
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ScBSECT.  I.   JVali  Fruii'tr€€$. 
888.  Seleei  IMt  (^Fruii-treei  adapted  for  wdU  f^  difirent  aspeeU^  tbow 
markfld  *  deaerriog  the  preference  : — 

DrH>  d'Or,  E.  or  W. 


Appki. 

•Golden  Pippin,  8.,  S.E^  or  B.W. 
•Ribeton  Pippin,  £.  or  W. 
•Nonpareil,  8^  8.E.,  or  8.W. 
•Herefordshire  Peannain,  £.  or  W., 

or  8.E. 
Court  of  Wick,  E.  or  W. 
Reinette  da  Canada,  £.or  W^orS.E^ 

or  8.W. 
Newtown  Pippin,  S.E.  or  8.  W. 
•Comiah  Gillyflower,  8.E.  or  8.W. 
•Conrt-pendu  Plat,  8.E.  or  8.  W.,  or 

B.orW. 
•Golden  Harrey,  8.E.  or  8.  W.  or  £. 

orW. 
8carlet  Nonpareil,  £.  or  W. 
HugheiTB  Golden  Pippin,  £.  or  W. 
•Peargon's  Plate,  E.  or  W. 

•Jaigonelle,  8.E.  or  W. 
•Marie  Loniae,  £^  W. 
Ganael's  Beigamot,  £.,  W. 
Duchene  d'Angonleme,  £.,  W. 
•Benrr^  Die!,  E^  W. 
•Hacon'e  Incomparable,  E.  or  W. 
•Glout  Morceau,  S.E.  or  W. 
•Paase  Colmar,  8.E.  or  8.W. 
N61i8d*HiTer,8.E.orW. 
Beurr^  d'Arembei^,  8.E.  or  W. 
Cohnar,  8.E.  or  W. 
•Easter  Beurr^,  8.E.  or  W. 
•Benrr^eRanz,8.E.  orW. 

Cherriet. 
•May  Duke,  8.,  E^  W. 
•Royal  Duke,  8.,  £.,  W. 
•Knight's  Early  Black,  8.,  £.,  W. 
*£lt<m,  8.  B.  W. 
*Florence,  E.  or  W. 
•Early  Purple  Guigne,  8.,  B^  W. 
Black  Tartarian,  8.,  £.,  W. 
Late  Duke,  B.,W.,N. 
•Morello^  B.,  W.,  N. 

•Royale  Hative,  8.E.W. 


•Green  Gage,  8.,  E.,  W. 
•Coe'B  Golden  Drop,  8.,  £.,  W. 
•Waahington,  8.,  £.,  W. 
•Purple  Gage,  a,  E^  W. 
Ickworth  Impgratrice,  E.  or  W. 
Kirke  8  Plum,  £.  or  W. 
Drap  d'Or,  8.,  K^  W. 

AprieaU. 
•Laige  Early,  8.,  £.,  W. 
•Moorpark,  8.,  E.,  W. 
•Royal,  8.,  £.,  W. 
•Turkey,  8.,  £^  W. 
Breda,  £.  or  W. 

FeoeAet. 
Early  Anne,  8. 
•GrosBe  Mignonne,  8. 
Royal  George,  8. 
•NobleflK,  8. 
•Malta,  8. 
*Bellegaide,  8. 
•Barrington,  8. 
•Late  Admirable,  8. 

NedaHmt, 
•Elrage,a 
•Violet  H&tive,  8. 
White,  8. 

Pitmaston  Orange,  8. 
Duo  de  Tello^  8. 

•Blue  or  Uaok  lachia,  8.E.,  8^  or 

8.W. 
•White  or  brown  lachia,  8.,  8.£^  or 

aw. 

Black  Genoa,  8.£^  8^  or  8.W. 
White  Genoa,  8JB^  8l»  or  aW. 
•Brown  Turkey,  afi.,  a,  or  aW. 
•Brunswick,  a£.,  8.,  or  aW. 
•Pr^gussata,  8.E^  8.  or  8.W. 

Grape». 
•The  Early  Black,  8. 
•White  Muscadine,  a 
GroTe  End  8weet  Water,  8. 
Pitmaston  White  Cluster,  a 
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Esperione,  S.  ably  well  on  the  open  wall  in  the 

Black  Hambargh,  S.  climate  of  London  in  fine  seaaons. 

Grizzly  Frontignan,  S. 

The  Mulbeny  is  sometimes  planted 
The  last  two  grapes  ripen  remark-  *      against  a  west  wall. 

889.  Of  all  these  difierent  kinds  of  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  the  fig  and 
the  grape,  both  short-stemmed  and  long-stemmed  trees  are  to  be  procured  in 
the  nurseries.  The  former,  that  is,  the  dwarfs,  are  for  filling  up  the  lower 
parts  of  the  wall,  and  ultimately  also  the  upper  part ;  and  the  latter,  the 
standards  or  riders,  are  for  filling  up  the  upper  part  till  the  dwarfs  are  so  fiir 
advanced  as  to  take  their  place,  when  the  riders  aro  taken  up  and  thrown 
away.  Riders  therefore  should  always  be  of  early-bearing  sorts.  The  plants 
may  be  procured  either  one  year  grafted,  or  one,  two,  or  three  years  trained, 
the  latter  trees  being  double  or  treble  the  price  of  the  former,  but  filling  the 
wall  much  sooner.  As  riders  are  but  of  temporary  dnzation,  it  is  customary 
to  procure  them  three  or  more  years  trained,  that  they  may  bear  firuit  imme- 
difl^ly.  When  the  walls  are  under  twelve  feet  high  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  plant  riders ;  for  if  three  years  trained  trees  are  planted,  the  wall  will  be 
ooTered  to  the  top  in  seven  yean. 

880.  7%«  distance  from  each  other  at  which  the  trees  should  be  planted  de- 
pends on  the  species  of  tree,  the  climate,  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  also  on  the  width  of  the  border.  The  following  distances  are  calcu- 
lated for  the  dwar6  on  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  border  twelve  feet 
wide,  in  the  climate  of  London : — Peaches^  nectarines,  and  figs,  fifteen  feet 
to  twenty  feet ;  apricots,  fifteen  feet  for  the  early  sorts,  and  eighteen  feet  to 
twenty-four  feet  for  the  late  strong-growing  sorts,  as  apricots  and  plnms  do 
not  bear  pruning  so  well  as  other  wall-trees ;  cherries  and  plums,  fifteen  feet  to 
twenty  feet,  or  the  stronger-growing  plums,  such  as  the  Washington,  twenty- 
four  feet ;  apples  on  dwarfing  stocks,  fifteen  feet— if  on  fi«e  stocks,  from 
twenty-five  feet  to  thirty  feet ;  mulberries^  from  fifteen  feet  to  twenty  feet. 
Vines  may  be  planted  among  the  other  trees  at  thirty  feet  or  forty  feet  dis- 
tance, and  a  single  stem  fit>m  each  plant  trained  up  to  the  coping  of  the  wall, 
and  then  horizontally  dose  under  it,  where  if  pruned  in  the  spurring-in 
manner  (7d7)  it  will  bear  abundantly,  and  produce  more  saccharine  fruit 
than  if  it  had  been  treated  like  a  fruit-tree.  If  however  the  situation  is 
favourable  for  vines,  they  may  be  planted  from  ten  feet  to  fifteen  feet  apart, 
and  truned  either  in  the  perpendicular  manner  (808),  or  horizontally  vdth 
upright  laterals,  or  in  the  fen  manner ;  or  several  plants  may  be  introduced 
together,  and  trained  in  Mr.  Hoare's  manner,  or  in  the  Thomeiy  system,  to 
be  afterwards  described.  One  rider,  peach,  cheny,  or  plum,  may  be  intro- 
duced between  every  dwarf,  if  the  latter  should  be  maiden  plants ;  but  if 
they  are  dwarfs  three  or  four  years  trained,  riders  are  unnecessary  excepting 
on  walls  above  twelve  feet  high. 

891.  Far  low  waU»  the  distances  above  given  may  be  increased  one-fourth, 
when  the  height  of  the  wall  is  only  nine  feet,  and  one-half  when  it  is  six 
feet.  The  mode  of  training  for  walls  under  nine  feet  should  generally  be 
the  half-fim  manner,  shown  in  fig.  318  in  p.  375.  The  intervals  between 
the  trees  may  be  filled  up  fiir  three  or  four  years  with  gooseberries  or  cur- 
rants ;  each  plant  trained  to  a  single  upright  stem,  and  spurred  in.  By  thus 
having  only  one  shoot  from  a  plant,  the  top  of  the  wall  will  be  reached  by 
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that  ihoot  in  tliree  or,  at  most,  four  yean;  and  as  the  pennanent  trees  enoroach 
on  the  temponuy  ones  on  each  nde«  the  latter  can  be  taken  oat  one  at  a 
time,  soas  nerer  to  leave  an  unseemly  blank  on  the  walL 

8^.  Training^  in  the  caee  of  walls  twelve  ftet  high  and  upwards,  should 
be  the  fim  manner  for  the  peach,  nectarine,  eaily  apricots,  and  figs ;  the 
half-ftn  for  the  stronger  i^ricots,  plums,  cherries,  the  more  delicate  pears, 
and  the  mulberry ;  a^  the  horiaontal  manner  for  the  apple  and  the  greater 
number  of  pean. 

883.  Planting. — ^The  plants  should  be  placed  on  hUlobks  higher  or  bwer 
according  to  the  depth  which  the  ground  has  been  moved  in  preparing  the 
border,  in  order  that  in  two  or  three  years,  when  the  ground  shall  have 
finally  settled,  the  collar  or  part  of  the  stem  whence  the  first  roots  proceod 
shall  be  between  two  indies  and  four  inches  above  the  general  surfiice  of  the 
ground.  The  distance  of  the  collar  ftom  the  wall,  when  newly  plsnted, 
diould  be  for  the  more  delicste-growing  trees,  such  as  the  peach,  from  six 
inches  to  nine  inches ;  and  for  the  more  vigorous-growing  kinds,  such  as  the 
apple,  peer,  and  cherry,  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot.  We  say  nothing  as  to  the 
sessoii  of  planting,  or  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  these  and  eveiy 
part  of  culture  generslly  i^plicable  to  ligneous  plsnts,  having  been  treated  of 
in  detail  in  those  parts  of  the  work  with  which  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be 
already  fomiliar. 

SuBSSCT.  lh^~FruU'tr$€i/ar  eipaH^n  and  dwarfi. 
88i.  Etpalwri  are  commonly  planted  in  lines  parallel  to  the  main  walks  ia 
kitchen-gardens ;  snd  next  to  Uie  boundary-wall,  and  the  conectly-edged 
and  higldy-kept  gravel- walks,  there  is  nothing  which  so  much  charscterises 
the  guden  of  a  private  genUeman,  and  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the 
market-gardener.  No  person,  we  think,  who  has  a  cultivated  feeling  for 
regularity  and  harmony  of  forms  and  lines,  can  think  a  walled  kitdien- 
garden  complete  without  espslier-railings  bordering  the  walks.  Lines  of 
dwarf  fruit-trees,  or  of  fruit-shrubs,  such  as  the  goosebeny  and  cunant,  are 
so  for  good ;  but  they  are  far  from  having  the  effect  of  espalier-railings. 
Their  forms  bear  no  relation  to  that  of  the  walls,  whereas  the  espaliers  are 
counteiparts  of  them,  and  keep  up  the  harmony  of  form.  There  is  com- 
monly an  espslier-rail  on  both  sides  of  all  the  walks,  excepting  the  sur- 
rounding one  next  the  wall-border.  On  that  border  espalier-trees  are  not 
generally  planted,  though  there  are  some  exceptions.  The  espalier-rail  is 
generally  placed  at  three  feet  or  four  feet  diitant  from  the  walk,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  rail  there  is  commonly  a  foot-path,  two  feet  wide,  at  two  or 
three  feet  distance ;  so  that  these  trees  have  a  space  eight  feet  wide,  which  may 
be  considered  as  exclusively  devoted  to  their  roots.  If  the  main  walks  are 
of  flag-stone,  supported  on  piers,  or  if  they  are  formed  of  a  thin  layer  of 
gnvd  on  good  soil,  then  we  may  add  half  ti^e  width  of  the  walk,  in  additiim 
to  that  already  mentioned.  If  tiie  six  feet  of  border  is  not  dug  and  cropped, 
but  only  slightly  manured  on  the  snifeoe,  and  once  a  year  gently  stirred 
with  the  three-pronged  fork,  the  trees  will  bear  abundantly ;  but  if  the 
ground  is  dag  and  cropped,  or  if  flowers  are  grown  on  it,  the  crop,  from 
the  roots  being  forced  to  descend  to  the  subsoil,  and  to  produce  more  wood 
than  they  can  properly  ripen,  and  the  trees  being  thus  forced  to  take  a 
habit  of  luxuriance  rather  than  of  fruitfulness,  the  fruit  produced  will  be 
few  and  without  flavour. 
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895.  If  dwaffg  or  standards  trained  in  the  conieal  manner  are  substituted 
for  espelieri,  the  stems  of  the  trees  should  be  five  feet  or  six  feet  from  the 
walk,  and  the  path  in  the  inside  should  be  at  an  equal  distance  horn  them. 
This  will  give  a  border  of  ten  fSoet  or  twelve  ieet  in  width,  besides  the  width 
of  the  path ;  and  if  the  ground  is  not  dug  and  the  trees  carefully  trained,  an 
immense  quantity  of  fruit  will  be  produced.  If  the  trees  are  standuds, 
trained  in  the  spurring-in  manner,  the  line  of  trees  need  not  be  fiurther  than 
three  feet  from  the  walk,  and  the  footpath  in  the  inner  side  may  also  be  at 
three  feet  distance,  which  will  give  a  border  six  feet  in  width.  As  the 
q>unred-in  trees  wiU  grow  twelve  feet  high,  and  if  on  dwarfing-stocks,  and 
the  border  not  dug,  will  bear  abundantly,  we  know  no  mode  in  which  so 
much  fruit  can  be  produced  on  so  limited  a  surface  of  ground,  excepting 
always  the  espalier  mode,  by  which  the  trees  do  not  occupy  above  a  foot  in 
width.  In  order  to  prevent  the  roots  of  espaliers,  dwarfs,  cones,  and  all 
other  border-trees  from  extending  among  the  culinary  vegetables,  they  may 
be  cut  off  every  three  or  four  years  about  a  foot  fit>m  the  inner  path,  and 
the  soil  being  there  enriched,  abundant  nutriment  will  be  supplied  to  keep 
the  trees  in  a  bearing  state. 

£96.  Espalier-rails  are  variously  constructed.  The  simplest  mode  is  to 
drive  in  stakes,  which  may  be  of  young  larch  trees,  or  of  any  other  young 
wood  disbarked  and  steeped  in  Burnett's  composition,  at  two  feet  apart,  with 
temporary  stakes  of  a  slight  description  between ;  the  latter  being  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  training  forward  the  grow- 
ing shoot  of  each  horiasontal  branch 
from  one  permanent  stake  to  another, 
during  the  growing  season.  Thus  in 
fig.  dS2,  Nob.  1,  2, 3,  and  4,  represent 
permanent  stakes,  and  a,  6,    tem-  Fig.33L   Progretiipe  Etpdiur-rau. 

porary  ones.  These  latter  may  be  removed  from  between  Nos.  1  and  2  when 
they  are  no  longer  of  any  use  there,  and  placed  between  Nos.  2  and  3  till  the 
growing  shoots  obtain  a  bearing  on  the  stake  No.  3,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  space  between  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  so  on. 

Another  mode  is  to  drive  in  stakes  of  the  proper  height,  and  eight  inches  or 
nine  inches  apart,  beginning  at  the  centre  of  each  tree,  and  extending  them  on 
each  side  as  the  tree  advances  in  growth.  In  the  first  stage  of  training,  the  stakes 
require  to  stand  as  dose  together  as  twelve  inches  or  fourteen  inches,  and  to  be 
arranged  in  reguLir  order  to  the  full  height  of  five  feet,  with  a  rail  slightly 
fiistened  on  the  top  of  them  for  neatness*  sake,  as  well  as  to  steady  Uiem. 
If  stakes  of  small  ash,  Spanish  chesnut,  or  the  like,  from  coppices  or  thin- 
nings of  young  plantations,  be  used,  they  will  last  for  three  or  four  years, 
provided  they  are  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter  at  a  foot 
from  the  bottom.  They  need  not  be  extended  further,  in  the  first  instance, 
than  the  distance  to  be  considered  probable  the  trees  may  reach  in  three 
years'  growth  :  at  that  period,  or  the  following  season,  they  will  all  require 
to  be  removed,  and  the  new  ones  may  be  placed  on  each  side,  to  the  extent 
that  the  trees  may  be  thought  to  require  while  these  stakes  last,  fimshing 
the  top,  as  before,  with  a  rail*  As  the  trees  extend  their  horizontal  branches 
and  acquire  substance,  the  two  stakes  on  each  side  of  the  one  that  supports 
the  centre  leader  of  the  tree  can  be  spared,  and  removed  to  any  of  the 
extremities  where  wanted.  And  as  the  tree  extends  further  and  acquires 
more  substance,  every  other  stake  will  be  found  sufficient;  and  the  centre 
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Stake  can  be  spared  alao^  after  the  leader  has  reached  its  deatined  height  and 
is  of  a  aafficient  eabetance  to  sopport  itself  erect  When  each  a  form  of 
traiiiiDg  is  completed,  and  the  branches  of  sofficieiit  magnitade,  aboat  six, 
eight,  or  twelve  stakes  will  be  snffident  for  the  support  of  the  horizontal 
brandies,  even  when  they  have  the  burden  of  a  foil  crop  of  fruit*  At  any 
other  time,  about  six  stakes  to  each  tree  will  be  all  that  are  necesBaiy. 

897-  A  wooden  eapaiier-ntUj  of  great  neatness  and  doxability,  is  formed 
of  stakes  of  young  larch-trees,  or  spmee  firs,  charred  at  the  lower  ends,  driven 
two  foot  into  the  ground  so  as  to  stand  fivefoet  high,  and  connected  by  a  rsil  at 
top,  fonning  a  cap  to  the  uprights.  The  Isich-trees  should  be  girdled  (777) 
a  year  before  bemg  cut,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they  will  last  longer  if 
not  deprived  of  their  bark.  There  are  many  handsome  eqialier-ndls  cf 
this  kind  in  Scotland ;  for  example,  at  Yester,  in  East-Lothian.  When 
the  Scotch  pine  is  used  for  stakes  the  bark  should  be  removed,  as  it  does  not 
adhere  like  that  of  the  laieh  and  the  spruce  fir. 

888.  Etpaker-fuib  qf  ea$tHron  conaist  of  a  top  and  bottom  horizontal 
rail,  into  which  upright  rails  are  fixed  at  from  six  inches  to  nine  inches 
apart,  with  standards  at  every  ten  feet  or  twelve  feet,  which  are  let  into 
blocks  of  stone,  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil,  as  shown  in  fig.  333.  Wnmffhi 
wooden  etpaUer-raUe  are  also  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  cast-iron 
rails,  and  the  standards  let  into  iron  sockets^  which  are  fixed  in  stone 
posts. 


^IhLth^iilit 
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889.  Espaiter-raUe  of  wrouj^^iron  may  be  formed  of  hoop  and  wire 
iron,  either  single  or  double,  as  shown  in  figs.  87  to  69  in  p.  231  and  2S32,  of 
the  Sub,  Anh,  and  Landscape  Gardener  ;  or  of  strained  iron- wire,  as  shown 
in  fig.  334.  This  forms  by  for  the  handsomest,  cheapest,  and  if  occasionally 
painted,  will  doubtless  also  form  one  of  the  most  durable  of  espalier  ruls.  It 
was  first  erected  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Cardew,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
manner  of  putting  it  up  will  be  found  in  the  Oardener's  Magoanno  for  1839. 
The  total  cost  at  Cardew  was  from  Is.  Cd.  to  2s.  per  linear  yard.  Strained 
wire  may  be  put  up  in  this  manner,  either  for  espaliers  or  pleasure-ground 
fences,  not  only  in  straight  lines,  but  in  curves  of  eveiy  description.  This 
is  effected  by  means  of  underground  braces,  or  undeiground  perpendicular 
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poets,  and  these  posts  may  be  either  of  stone  or  of  cast-iron,  and  they  may 
be  boilt  into  masses  of  masonry  where  the  soil  is  soft,  or  has  been  moved, 
several  feet  in  depth.  No  brace  need  ever  ap- 
pear above  gronnd,  as  at  6,  6,  in  fig.  334;  nor  Lj 
should  the  posts  ever  appear  to  rise  out  of  the  ^i-p  ^ 


IT 
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naked  soil,  as  do  a,  a,  a,  in  the  figure,  but  always 
out  of  a  block  of  stone.  Mliere  the  soil  ia 
on  tur^  this  block,  which  may  be  six  inches 
square,  need  not  rise  more  than  an  inch  above 
the  surface ;  but  where  the  ground  is  to  be  dug 
as  in  a  kitchen  garden,  the  upper  snrfiice  of  the 
block  may  be  nine  inches,  or  a  foot  square,  and 
may  rise  two  inches,  or  three  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

The  reasons  for  a  stone  base  are  as  follow : 
— All  materials  which  have  been  prepared  for 
the  purposes  of  construction  are  considered  as 
thus  rendered  subject  to  the  laws  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  first  law  iE^  that  every  superstruc- 
ture must  have  an  architectural  base,  on  which 
it  is  placed.  Thus,  speaking  with  reference  to 
design,  every  perpendicular  line  must  rest  upon 
a  horizontal  one ;  and  speaking  vath  reference 
to  materials,  this  horizontal  line  must  be  of  the 
same,  or  of  a  kind  analogous  to  that  of  the  per- 
pendicular; of  a  kind  which  must  at  all  events 
be  equally,  if  not  more  firm  and  durable  than 
it  is.  Live  wood,  that  is,  growing  trees,  may 
rise  out  of  soil,  but  never  architectural  wood, 
that  is,  squared  posts,  which  ought  always  to 
rise  out  of  stone.  If  this  be  true  of  wood,  of 
course  it  must  be  much  more  so  of  iron,  which, 
though  harder  than  either  wood  or^  stone,  yet 
is  not  neariy  so  durable  as  the  latter  mate- 
rial, which  consequently  forms  a  proper  base 
for  it  to  rest  on. 

Espalier-rails  and  pleasure-ground  fences  of 
this  kind  are  put  up  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  manner  by  Porter  and  Co.,  of 
Thames-street,  London;  and  by  Cottam  and 
Hallen,  of  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street. 

900.  DfBaffM  may  be  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  shape,  but  they  harmonise  much  better 
with  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  a  walled 
garden  when  they  are  trained  in  regular  shapes, 
which  may  be  formed  of  wooden  rods,  stakes 
with  the  bark  on,  or  iron-wire.  Trees  spurred 
in,  or  trained  in  the  conical  manner,  require 
no  framework  as  guides.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  all  dwarfs,  and  all  standards  to  be  tramed  in  the  conical 
manner  or  spurred  in,  should  be  grafted  on  dwarfing  stocks. 
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901.  Sekei  Hit  for  a^Mdien, 
sparred  in;  none  are  marked  *  i 
of  equal  merit  ;^- 

Deuert  Applei. 
Oalin. 

King  of  the  Pippins. 
Wormaley  Pippin. 
Golden  Reinette. 
Hughes'  Golden  Pippin. 
Court  of  Wick. 
Ribston  Pippin. 
Adams's  Pearmain. 
Pearson's  Plate. 
Golden  Harvey. 
Court  Pendn  Plat 
Reinette  dn  Canada. 
Braddick's  Nonpareil. 
Old  Nonpareil. 
Scariet  Nonpareil. 
Boston  Russet. 
Downton  Nonpareil. 

KUekenAppki. 
Domdow's  BeedUng. 
Royal  Russet. 
Alfriston. 

Brsbant  BeUefleur. 
Kentish  Codlin. 

Peart. 
Jargonelle. 
Citron  des  Cannes. 
Dunmore. 
Heasel. 

Beurr^  de  Capiaumont 
Flemish  Beauty. 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme. 
Marie  Louise. 
Beurr6  Bosc. 


dwarfii,  or  standards  trained,  eonieally  or 
a  being  preferable,  as  tho  whole  are  neariy 


Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey). 
Napoleon. 
Glout  Moroean. 
Nelis  d'HiTor. 
Hacon  s  Incomparable. 
ChaumonteL 
PaawColmar 
Knight's  Monardt. 
Ne  plus  Meuris. 
Benrr6  DieL 
Easter  Beurr& 
Beurr6  Ranoe. 

O^eniei. 
♦May  Duke. 

*MoreUo. 

♦Kentish. 

Royal  Duke. 

♦Elton. 

Knight's  early  Black. 

Bigarrean. 

Late  Duke. 

Florence. 

Phinu. 
Royale  Hative. 
♦Green 
Orleans. 
'Fotheringham. 
♦White  Magnum  Bonnm. 
♦Blue  Perdrigon. 
Puxple  Gage. 
Washington. 
Ickworth  Imp6«trioe. 
Coe's  Golden  Drop. 
Kirke's. 


Other  fruit-treet,  the  mulbeny,  quince,  medlar,  sorrioe,  and  filbert,  are 
sometimes  introduced  as  espalier  trees  or  dwarf  standards,  espedally  where 
there  is  no  orchard,  and  perhaps  some  Tarieties  of  walnut  and  sweet  chestnut 
might  be  so  introduced. 

902.  7%e  pktntt  may  be  procured  either  one  year  grsfted  or  some  yean 
trained.  All  those  to  be  planted  on  espaliers  should  be  trained  in  the 
liorizontal  manner ;  and  in  planting,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  place 
the  plants  on  hills,  so  that  when  the  ground  has  finally  settled,  thdr  cdlaia 
may  be  an  inch  or  two  aboye  the  surfiuse.  The  dbtanoe  at  which  they 
are  placed  from  the  espalier- rail  may  be  from  six  inches  to  nine  inches^  and 
the  distance  fiN>m  plant  to  plant  may  be  as  follows  :^- 
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To  be  trained  as  espaliers,— apples  on  crab  stocks,  twenty  to  thirty  feet ; 
cherries,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet ;  pears  on  free  stocks,  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet^— on  dwarfing  stoclo,  twenty  to  twenty-fiye  feet ;  plums,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet ;  mulberries,  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  with  gooseberries  or 
currants  as  temporary  plants  between ;  quinces,  medlars,  and  services,  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet ;  and  walnuts  and  sweet  chestnuts,  where  they  are  tried  on 
espaliers^  thirty  to  forty  feet. 

To  be  trained  as  dwarfs, — apples  and  pears,  ten  to  fifteen  feet ;  cherries 
and  plums,  ten  to  twelve  feet. 

903.  Standard  fruU'irees  we  would  on  no  account  admit  in  the  open 
garden,  for  reasons  already  given.  If  we  made  any  exception,  it  would  be 
in  favour  of  a  mulberry ;  but  in  that  case  we  would  surround  it  with  a  circle 
of  turf,  which,  while  it  would  save  the  dropping  fruit  from  being  Lojured, 
would  prevent  the  ground  from  being  dry.  If  in  any  case  it  were  absolutely 
required  to  have  standard  fruit-trees  in  a  walled  garden,  we  would  place 
them  in  a  compartment  by  themselves,  and  never  dig  or  crop  the  ground 
under  them.  This  would  be  to  plant  an  orchard  within  a  walled  garden, 
to  which  we  see  little  objection  except  that  it  would  require  a  greater 
extent  of  wallLog  tlian  if  the  orchard  were  exterior  to  the  walls. 


SuBSECT.  III. — Fruit-Shrubs, 

904.  Gooseberries  and  currants  are  frequently  planted  as  espaliers  or  dwarfs 
along  the  maigins  of  walks;  but  to  train  these  fruits  on  espaliers  is  to  pro- 
duce them  at  an  unnecessary  expense,  unless  the  saving  of  room  is  a  material 
object ;  and  as  dwarfs  they  are  in  general  too  low  to  make  an  effective  sepa- 
ration of  the  walk  and  its  border  from  the  interior  of  the  compartment.  They 
are  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  much  better  cultivated  in  plantations  by  them- 
selves. The  distance  may  be  ten  feet  between  the  rows,  and  six  feet 
between  the  plants  in  the  row.  Gooseberries  and  currants  require  an  open 
airy  situation,  and  a  cool  moist  loamy  soil. 

Raspberries  prefer  a  situation  somewhat  shaded,  as  in  a  west  or  east 
border ;  or  for  a  late  crop  in  a  north  border. 

The  Cranberry^  where  it  is  grown  as  a  fruit-shrub,  requires  a  peat  soil 
kept  somewhat  moist,  and  with  the  bilberry  and  some  other  wild  fruits  may 
be  conveniently  placed  in  the  slip. 

905.  Select  list  of  fruit-shrubs,  those  marked  *  being  preferable,  especially 
for  small  gardens  :•— 


GooseberrieSy  Red  and  Small  Sorts, 
*Red  Champagne. 
^Raspberry. 
*llough  Red. 
Red  Turkey. 
Small  dark  rough  Red. 
*Scotch  best  jam. 
Miss  Bold's. 

Large  Sorts, 
*Boardman's  British  Crown. 
Melting's  Crown  Bob. 
^Keens's  Seedling. 


Hartshorn's  Lancashire  Lad. 
Red  Rose. 

*  Leigh's  Rifleman. 
^FarroVs  Roaring  Lion. 
*Red  Warrington. 

GoosOterries,  White^  SmaU  SorU. 
•White  Crystal. 

*  White  Champagne. 
•Early  White. 
White  Damson. 
♦White  Honey. 
•Woodward's  White  smith. 
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*  Dixon's  Golden  Yellow, 
Prophet's  Regulator. 
Prophet  8  Rock  wood. 
♦Wellington  8  Glory. 
•Taylors  Bright  Venus. 
•Cleworth's  White  Lion. 

*  Saunders's  Cheshire  Lnss. 
Stringers  Maid  of  the  Mill. 
Cook's  White  Eagle. 

Goageberries^  Green,  Smali  SorU, 

*  Early  Green  Hairy. 
♦Hepburn  Green  Prolific. 
*Glenton  Green,  or  York  Seedling. 
•Pitinaston  Green  Gage. 
Green  Walnut. 

Large  SorUf 
Lovart's  Elisha. 
Hopley's  Lord  Crewe. 
Parkinson's  Laurel. 
•Collier  s  Jolly  Angler. 
Briggs's  Independent. 
•Massey's  Heart  of  Oak. 
•Edwards's  Jolly  Tar. 
Large  Smooth  Green. 

900.  Piant*  of  gooseberries  and  currants  may  be  procured  from  the 
nurseries,  of  one,  two,  or  three  years'  growth ;  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  plant  them  too  deep ;  if  against  espaliers,  they  are  trained  in  the  perpen- 
dicular manner  (806);  but  if  in  compartments,  or  along  walks,  as  dwarfs, 
they  are  best  left  to  take  their  natund  shapes ;  thinning  out  the  branches  so 
as  to  give  free  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  interior  of  the  bush.  Raspberries 
being  suiFruticose  plants,  the  wood  formed  in  one  year  dying  down  the  next, 
can  only  be  procured  of  one  year's  growth,  and  they  require  little  pruning 
except  that  of  shortening  the  shoots.  Their  management,  and  that  of  the 
gooseberry  and  currant,  will  be  found  in  our  Fruit  Catalogue. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Selection  of  Fruit-trees  adapted  for  an  Orchard. 
907.  Few  kitchen-gardens  can  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  apples,  pears, 
and  nuts  within  the  walls,  and  therefore  it  commonly  happens  that  a  plantar 
tion  or  orchard  is  formed  either  in  the  slip,  or  in  some  spot  adjoining  the 
kitchen-garden.  This  plantation  should  always  be  separated  from  the 
culinary  departments  by  some  appropriate  line  of  demarcation.  This  may 
frequently  be  a  dwarf  wall,  on  which,  if  the  aspect  is  suitable,  young  fruit- 
trees  may  be  trained  for  the  purpose  of  removal,  to  fill  up  occasional  blanks  in 
the  principal  walls.  In  the  plan,  fig.  330,  in  p.  419,  the  semicircular  plot 
at  the  south  end  of  the  garden  might  be  separated  from  t^ie  walled  garden  by 
a  dwarf  wall,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  main  wall  as  the  side  fences  are 
distant  from  the  main  side  walls,  and  the  space  so  walled-off  would  form  a 
▼ery  convenient  area  for  the  orchard ;  provided  it  were  suitable  in  all 


Goouberriesy  YeUow,  Small  Sorte, 

Sulphur. 

•Yellow  Champagne. 

•Eariy  Sulphur. 

•Rumbullion. 

•Hepburn  Yellow  Astor. 

CurrarUs,   Red, 
Red  Dutch. 
•Knight's  Large  Red. 
•Knight's  Early  Red. 
•Knight's  Sweet  Red. 

CurrantSy  White. 

•White  Dutch. 

•Champagne,  which  is  pale  red  or 
flesh-coloured. 

Currants,  Black. 
•Naples. 
Grape. 

Raffberriei, 

Eariy  Prolific. 
*  Red  Antwerp. 
•Yellow  Antwerp, 
•Twice-bearing. 
•Bamet. 
Comisli. 
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other  respects.  Sometimes  the  trees  are  distributed  in  groups  over  a  lawn 
or  paddock,  so  as  to  constitttte  the  main  part  of  the  woody  scenery  of  a 
small  yilla.  They  are  also  occasionally  mixed  in  with  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs;  a  most  incongruous  assemblage  in  our  opimon»  and  one  which  can 
never  form  an  efficient  substitute  for  an  orchard.  In  whatever  situation 
standard  fruit-trees  are  planted,  the  subsoil  should  be  rendered  dry,  and  the 
surfiu^  soil  put  into  good  heart  by  manure.  A  loamy  soil  on  a  diy  finn 
clayey  or  loamy,  or  rocky,  subsoil,  is  preferable  to  a  sandy  soil  on  gravel, 
more  especially  for  apples ;  but  pears  and  cherries  will  grow  on  a  drier  and 
lighter  soil,  provided  it  be  of  some  depth.  Wherever  the  common  hawthorn 
grows  luxuriantly  with  a  clear  healthy  bark,  there  orchard  fruit-trees  will 
thrive. 

908.  77^  plafUs  may  be  dwarfii,  if  the  phmtation  is  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  fruit-trees,  and  the  ground  neither  cropped  nor  laid  down  in  grass ; 
but  standards  are  preferable,  as  admitting  more  light  and  air.  A  very 
convenient  and  economical  mode  is  to  plant  rows  of  standatds  and  dwarfs 
alteniately :  the  dwaife,  being  on  dwarfing-stocks,  come  first  into  bearing, 
and  may  be  removed  as  the  branches  of  the  standards  extend  themselves. 
Gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries  may  be  planted  in  the  intervals, 
and  retained  there  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  they  ought  to  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  are  in  the  slightest  degree  shaded  by  the  trees.  As  this  is  very 
generally  neglected,  we  should  prefer  having  no  fruit-shrubs  at  all,  but 
leaving  the  surfiice  naked  to  be  occupied  entirely  by  the  roots  of  the  dwarfr 
and  standards.  All  the  plants  ought  to  be  set  on  little  hills,  more  especially 
if  the  subsoil  is  such  as  to  be  readily  penetrated  by  the  roots,  or  if  the  ground 
has  been  previously  trenched ;  the  great  object  being  to  preserve  the  roots 
near  the  surface.  The  distances  at  which  the  trees  may  be  planted  are :— > 
For  standards,  apples,  and  pears,  from  thirty  feet  to  forty  feet  in  a  medium 
soU;  or  in  a  thin  soil  and  exposed  situation,  from  twenty-five  feet  to 
thirty  feet ;  and  in  a  rich  soil,  from  forty  feet  to  fifty  feet.  Cherries  and 
plums,  from  twenty*five  feet  to  thirty-five  feet,  according  to  soil  and  situ- 
ation. For  dwarfii  on  free  stocks,  one -half  the  above  distances  will  suffice ; 
and  where  dwarfs  on  dwarfing-stocks  are  to  be  planted  among  standards, 
three  dwarfs  may  be  planted  for  every  standard :  that  is,  there  may  be  a  row  of 
dwarfis  between  every  two  rows  of  standards,  and  a  dwarf  alternating  with 
every  standard  in  the  row.  The  standards,  if  they  have  been  two  or  three 
years  grafted,  will  probably  require  to  be  supported  by  stakes,  to  which  the 
stems  a  short  distance  below  the  head  ought  to  be  carefully  tied  with  hay- 
bands.  Sheathing  the  stems  of  standard  trees,  especially  when  they  have 
been  late  planted  or  have  not  abundance  of  roots,  should  not  be  neglected, 
for  reasons  already  given.  The  sheathing,  whidli  may  be  of  moss,  fern, 
or  straw,  tied  on  with  matting,  or  simply  of  straw  or  hay  ropes  wound 
round,  may  be  left  on  till  it  drops  off  of  itself.  Muldiing  (831)  is  also 
of  great  use  in  late  planting. 

909.  Select  list  of  standard  fruit-trees,  adapted  for  an  orchard  or  plantation 
subsidiary  to  a  kitchen-garden ;  those  marked  with  t  being  preferable  :— 


Appkf, 
f  Early  red  Maigaret. 
f  Irish  Peach. 
tSummer  Golden  Pippin* 


tOslin. 

Duchess  of  Oldenbuigfa. 
White  Astrachan. 
tKeny  Pippin. 
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Dutch  Codlin. 
Kilkenny  Codlin. 
f  Manki  Codlin. 
tKeswick  Codlin. 
Alexander, 
f  Hawthomden. 
Hollandbory. 
fWormdsy  Pippins. 
tKiDg  of  the  Pippins, 
t  Blenheim  Pippin. 
tGolden  Reinette. 
tFearn's  Pippin. 
tHnghe^  Golden  Pippin. 
tClaygate  Peannain. 
Hicks's  fiuicy  Gnvenstein. 
tConrtofWick. 
tPearaon's  Plate. 
tBeachamwell. 
tDutch  Mignonne. 
Scarlet  Poarmain. 
tRibeton  Pippin. 
Ciolden  Pippin. 
tMaigiL 

tSyke  Hoiue  Rnant. 
Sam  Yonng. 
Barcelona  Pearmain. 
f  Maclean's  Fayonrite. 
f  Pennington's  Seedling, 
f  Adams's  Pearmain* 
tHabbard*s  Peannain. 
tHerefordshire  Peannain. 
tGolden  Harvey. 
Coo's  Golden  Drop. 
tConrt  Pendu  Plat. 
tBoston  Rnsset 
Lamb  Abbey  Peannain. 
tReinette  da  Canada, 
f  London  Pippin. 
Newtown  Pippin. 
tBraddick's  NonpaieiL 
tDownton  Nonpareil. 
tOld  NonpareO. 
f  Scariet  NonpareiL 
tConiiah  Gilliflower. 
f  Dumebw's  Seedling. 
tRoyal  Russet. 
fAlfieston. 

tBedfbrdahire  Fonndling. 
f  Brabant  Belleflenr. 
Stunner  Pippin. 
tRhede  Island  Greening. 


Hambledon  Deux  Ans. 
Gloria  Mundi. 

Peart, 
f  Citron  des  Cannes. 
fAmbrosia. 
f  Dnnmore. 
t  Althorp  Crassane. 
f  Summer  St.  Germain, 
f  Flemish  Beauty. 
tMarie  Louise. 
tDuchesse  d'Angouleme. 
Doyenn^Bknc 
Doyenn6  Gris. 
f  Beoir^  de  Capianmont. 
Fondante  d'Automne. 
t  Autumn  Cdmar. 
fBeurre  DieL 
tBon  Chretien  Fondante. 
Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey). 
fBeurre  Bosc 
f  Haoon's  Incomparable. 
tThompsons. 
tNapoleon. 
tWinter  Nelis. 
tGlout  Moroeau. 
tPasse  Colmar. 
tKnight's  Monarch. 
Ne  Plus  Meuris. 
tEaster  Beurre. 
tBeurr^  de  Ranz. 

06«.»A  greater  quantity  of  the  last 
six  varieties  should  be  planted  than 
of  any  of  the  other  sorts.  In  fsct,  be- 
ing the  latest  keeping  sorts,  the  sup- 
ply will  chiefly  depend  on  them  for 
the  half  of  the  season ;  and  conse- 
quently a  proportionate  number  of 
trees  of  these  varieties  should  be 
planted.  Formerly  many  gardens 
had  not  a  sin^e  winterer  spring  pear, 
thougl^  they  possessed  a  superabun- 
dance of  autumn  ones.  In  future 
this  will  certainly  be  provided  against ; 
more  especially  if  Uie  proper  means 
be  resorted  to  for  preserving  the  fruit 
during  winter  and  ^ring:  that  is, 
packing  them  in  earthenware  Tessels, 
or  laige  new  garden  pots,  and  placing 
them  in  a  cod,  diy  cellar. 
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Cherries. 

tMay  Duke. 

tRoyal  Duke. 

f  Knight's  early  Black. 

tElton. 

fDownton. 

fBigarrean. 

tBlack  Eagle. 

Early  Purple  Gnigne. 

tLate  Duke. 

tKentiflh. 

fMorello. 

Biittner's  October  Morello. 

Plume, 
f  Royal  HMWe. 
tGreenGage. 


Deesert  Plums, 
f  Purple  Gage 
tWaBhington. 
fCoe'a  Golden  Drop. 
flckwoTth  Imp^ratrice. 
^Vhl^»  Impeitttrioe. 
tKirkes. 

fCoe'a  fine  late  Red. 
f  Drop  d'Or. 
f  Dii^r6e  Ronge. 
f  Nectarine. 
Viigin. 

Kitckea  Plums. 
Shropfihire  Damson. 
Orleans. 
tEarly  Orleans. 
Miiabelle. 


910.  Training, — ^All  the  trees  may  be  allowed  to  take  their  natnial  shapes, 
taking  caie,  by  pruning  them  for  some  years  after  they  are  planted,  to  givo 
their  main  branches  an  upright  direction,  direiging  from  the  main  stem  at 
an  angle  not  greater  than  46%  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  support 
a  load  of  fruit.  With  many  kinds,  howeyer,  such  is  the  direigent  or  pen- 
dulous character  of  the  brandies  that  this  direction  cannot  be  given  to  them, 
in  which  case  the  object  should  be,  to  increase  the  number  of  main  branchea 
so  as  to  lessen  the  load  to  each.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  case 
of  apples  and  pears. 

911.  Culiure  of  the  «oi/.«»  Where  fruit  is  the  mam  object,  the  soil  ought 
never  either  to  be  cropped  with  yegetables  or  laid  down  in  grass,  because  in 
both  cases  the  trees  are  deprived  of  nourishment.  In  the  case  of  grass,  air 
is  excluded ;  and  in  orchards  where  culinary  vegetables  are  grown,  the  roota 
are  prevented  from  coming  up  to  the  surfiioe,  and  being  forced  into  the  sub- 
soil, feed  ^ere  on  a  more  watery  nutriment,  which  produces  shoots  of 
spongy  wood  without  blossom-buds,  and  in  many  cases  infested  with  canker. 
Where  the  surfiioe  is  kept  in  grass,  there  is  less  danger  from  canker  and 
spongy  shoots,  provided  the  trees  have  been  planted  on  hills;  but  in  this 
case,  from  want  of  nourishment,  the  fruit  will  be  smaller  and  less  succulent. 
I^  however,  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and  occasionally  manured  on  the 
surface,  more  and  better  flavoured  fruit  wUl  be  produced  in  such  an  orchard 
than  in  one  cropped  with  culinary  vegetables.  As  no  orchard  can  be  pas- 
tured unless  each  separate  tree  is  indoeed,  which,  where  the  ground  is 
properly  covered  with  trees,  would  probably  cost  more  than  the  pasture 
wa9  worth,  it  will  in  general  be  found  better,  where  grass  must  be  intro- 
duced, to  mow  it  and  supply  manure,  till  the  stems  of  the  trees  are  so  large 
as  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  as  soon  as  the  branches  of  the  trees  approach  within  two  feet  or  three 
feet  of  each  other,  the  branches  of  the  temporary  trees  should  be  shortened 
in  (769),  and  soon  after  removed  by  degrees,  so  as  at  all  times  to  leave  a  clear 
spflce  of  five  feet  or  six  feet  round  the  head  of  every  tree. 
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CHAFFER  II. 
CROPPING  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  KITCHEN.GARDEN. 

912.  The  fruii-treei  and  frait-ahrubs  being  planted,  the  former  agamst 
the  walls  and  espalier-nila,  and  the  latter  in  plantationfl  by  themaelves  in 
the  oompartmenta,  the  remaining  part  of  the  garden  is  devoted  to  herbaccons 
vegetables.  The  number  of  these  required  to  be  grown  in  every  kitchen- 
garden  is  eonsidexable,  and,  as  we  have  seen  (177  and  535),  the  soil  ought  to 
be  managed  and  the  crops  sown  or  planted  aooording  to  some  preconceived 
system.  With  respect  to  the  soil,  this  oonsists  In  changing  the  surface  in  the 
manner  explained  (536),  in  stirring  and  manuring  it,  weeding,  watering, 
&C.,  on  the  prindples  detailed  in  832,  813,  and  821 ;  and  we  shall  now 
easplain  the  system  of  cropping  and  rotations. 

Sbot.  I.  Cropping. 

913.  TVis  herbaceous  vegetable*  grown  in  kUtken-gardene  are  of  two 
kinds :  perenniab  which  remain  several  yean  in  the  ground,  such  as  aspa- 
ragus, seakale,  rhubarb,  horse-radish,  artichokes,  and  perennial  sweet  herbs, 
and  strawberries.  The  first  of  these  cropa  remains  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground  seldom  less  than  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  the  others  are  renewed 
generally  about  half  that  period  or  oftener.  The  other  and  by  fitf  the  more 
numerous  crops  are  annuals  or  bienniala,  and  many  of  them  only  remain  on 
the  ground  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  proportion  of  the  perennials 
being  fixed  on,  little  more  trouble  is  required  with  them ;  but  the  annuals 
being  numerous  and  of  short  duration,  the  proportionate  quantiiiea  that 
require  to  be  sown  or  planted  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  kitchen,  and  yet 
to  be  in  due  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  to  be  cropped,  and  the 
kinds  of  crops  which  ought  to  succeed  each  other,  require  the  constant 
exercise  of  the  gardener  a  judgment.  The  first  point  is  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  difierent  crops,  and  the  next  is  their  successbn :  though 
the  proportions  will  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  peculiar  taste  or 
wants  of  the  liunily,  and  whether  they  reside  on  the  spot  or  at  a  distance — 
whether  they  have  a  fiirm  fi>r  growing  the  winter  supply  of  potatoes,  &c., 
yet  some  rules  or  hints  may  be  devised  which  are  generally  appUcahle. 

914.  Qeneral  proportions  qf  cropo. — The  greatest  breadth  of  suriaoe  in 
almost  every  garden  requires  to  be  sown  with  peas ;  but  as  this  crop  only 
lasts  at  an  average  about  six  months,  a  second  crop  may  be  planted  on  the 
same  ground  in  the  same  year.  The  cabbage  tribe,  including  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  savoys,  Brussels  sprouts  and  borecoles,  occupy  tiie  next  greatest 
space  in  most  gardens,  and  they  veiy  generally  succeed  the  crops  of  peas. 
Turnips  are  perhaps  the  next  most  extensive  crop,  unless  indeed  the  main 
summer  crops  of  potatoes  are  grown  in  the  kitchen-garden,  which  is  not 
desirable  where  they  can  bo  grown  on  the  farm ;  the  potato  being  a  crop 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  is  seldom 
found  so  mealy  and  high-flavoured  when  grown  in  a  garden  as  when  grown 
in  a  field.  There  are  next  several  crops,  each  of  which  have  nearly  an 
equal  claim  for  space,  viz.— carrots,  onions,  beans,  kidney-beans,  celery,  and 
winter  spinach.  Jerusalem  artichokes  and  red-beet  crops  may  come  next  in 
the  order  of  space  required ;  and  then  Iccks,  garlic  and  shallots,  salsafy 
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and  Boononera.  Lettuce^  endive,  ndiah,  creo,  mustard,  chervil,  pardey, 
and  other  summer  salading,  gamiflhingB  or  herbs,  may  in  general  be  grown 
among  other  crops,  or  in  the  front  margin  of  wall-borders. 

916.  In  determining  the  extent  of  each  crop,  the  nature  of  the  produce 
must  be  taken  as  a  guide.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  have  a  lees  quantity 
of  any  crop  than  would  not  at  a  single  gathering  produce  a  dish  sufficient  for 
a  fiimily  of  several  persons.  This  for  such  articles  as  asparagus  and  peas 
requires  conaderable  breadth  of  ground ;  but  this  breadth  once  planted  and 
m  bearing,  will  afford  several  or  perhaps  many  gatherings  during  the  time 
it  is  in  season.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  succession  of  crops  of  turnips  or 
carrots  is  wanted,  if  only  two  or  three  square  yards  were  sown  each  time, 
that  space  would  afford  one  or  two  dishes.  For  such  articles  as  salsafy  and 
soorzonera,  which  in  most  English  families  may  perhaps  not  be  asked  for 
above  two  or  three  times  in  a  season,  a  veiy  smiJl  surface  will  be  sufficient. 
When  a  gardener  enters  on  a  new  place,  before  he  determines  on  the  extent 
of  particular  crops,  he  ought  to  consult  the  cook  or  housekeeper  aa  to  the 
style  of  cookery,  the  ordinary  amount  of  company,  and  the  seasons  when 
extraordinary  supplies  are  wanted,  with  the  periods  when  vegetables  and 
fruits  require  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  with  other  particulars  bearing  upon  the 
kind  of  crops  to  be  grown.  Having  formed  general  ideas  on  the  extent  of 
each  crop,  he  will  next  be  able  to  determine  on  a  system  of  succession,  or,  aa 
it  is  called,  rotation. 

916.  The  quantity  of  teed  for  crops,  proportioned  as  above  described  for  a 
garden  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  may  be  as  follows :— Peas,  thirty  quarts ; 
white  cabbage  of  difierent  kinds,  six  oz. ;  savoys,  one  and  a  half  oz. ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  two  oz. ;  cauliflowers,  three  oz. ;  broccoli,  seven  oz. ;  borecoles, 
two  oz. ;  red  cabbage,  one  oz. ;  kohl  rabi,  one  oz. ;  turnips,  white,  eight  oz. ; 
yellow,  two  oz. ;  early  potatoes,  one  bushel;  carrots,  seven  oz. ;  onions, 
eight  oz. ;  beans,  broad,  six  qts.,  narrow,  three  qts. ;  kidney  beans,  three 
qts. ;  scarlet  runners,  two  qts. ;  celery,  three  oz. ;  Flanders  spinach,  one  qt.  ; 
summer  spinach,  two  qts.;  Jerusidem  artichoke,  one  peck;  red  beet, 
four  oz. ;  parsneps,  four  oz. ;  leeks,  two  oz. ;  garlic,  half  lb. ;  shallots, 
three  lbs. ;  salsify,  half  oz. ;  scorzonera,  half  oz. ;  lettuce,  Cos,  five  oz., 
cabbage,  three  oz.;  endive,  two  oz. ;  radish,  three  pts.;  cress,  one  pt. ; 
mustard,  one  qt. ;  parsley,  two  oz. 

8bot.  II.  lUttaJtkm  ef  Crepe. 
917*  Crops  in  horticulture  are  made  to  follow  each  other  according  to  two 
distinct  plans  or  systems,  which  may  be  termed  snccessional  cropping  and 
ttmultaneous  cropping ;  tiie  former  is  generally  followed  in  private  gardens, 
and  the  latter  in  market  gardens. 

918.  Succeeeianai  cropping  is  that  in  which  the  ground  is  wholly  occupied 
with  one  crop  at  one  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  crop,  also  whoUy  of 
one  kind.  For  example,  onions  to  be  followed  by  winter  turnips,  or  potatoes 
to  be  followed  by  borecole.  Simultaneous  cropping  is  that  in  which  several 
crops  are  all  coming  forward  on  the  ground  at  the  same  tune.  For 
example,  onions,  lettuce,  and  radishes,  sown  broadcast ;  or  peas,  potatoes, 
broccoli,  and  spinach,  sown  or  planted  in  rows. 

919.  TAe  obfeci  to  be  attained  by  a  eyetem  of  cropping  b  that  of  procuring 
the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  quality  of  the  desired  kind  of  produce,  at 
the  least  possible  expense  of  labour,  time,  and  manure ;  and  in  order  that 
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th»  object  may  be  effectoally  obtained,  there  an  certain  principles  whicb 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  guides.  The  chief  of  these  is  to  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  what  speo^  benefit  or  injury  every  culinary  plant  does  to  the 
soil,  with  reference  to  any  other  culinary  plant.  It  ought  to  be  known 
whether  particular  plants  injure  the  soil  by  exhausting  it  of  particulsr 
principles ;  or  whether,  as  has  been  lately  conjectured  by  De  CandoUe,  and 
as  some  think  proved,  the  soQ  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  growth  of  the  ssme 
or  any  allied  species,  by  excretions  firom  the  roots  of  plants;  while  the  ssme 
excretions  acting  in  the  way  of  manure,  add  to  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  the 
production  of  other  species.  The  prevailing  opinion,  as  every  one  knows, 
has  bng  been,  that  plants  exhaust  the  soil,  generally,  of  vegetable  food ; 
partici^riy  of  that  kind  of  food  which  is  peculiar  to  ^e  species  growing  on 
it  for  the  time  being.  For  example,  both  potatoes  and  onions  exhaust  the 
soil  generally ;  while  the  potato  deprives  it  of  something  that  is  neoesnry 
to  insure  the  reproduction  of  good  crops  of  potatoes ;  and  the  onion  of  some- 
thing which  is  necessary  fiir  the  reproduetkm  of  large  crops  of  onions. 
According  to  the  theory  of  DeX^andoUe,  both  crops  exhaust  the  soil  generally, 
and  both  render  it  unfit  for  the  particular  kind  of  crop :  but  tius  injury, 
according  to  his  hypothesis,  is  not  efieoted  by  depriving  the  soU  of  the 
particular  kind  of  nutriment  necessary  for  the  particular  kind  of  species ; 
but  by  excreting  into  it  substances  peculiar  to  the  qiedes  with  which 
it  has  been  cropped,  which  substances  render  it  unfit  for  having  these 
crops  repeated.  Both  these  theories,  or  rather  perhaps  hypotheses,  are 
attended  with  some  dUficnlty  in  the  case  of  plsnts  which  remain  a 
great  many  years  on  the  same  soil;  aSi  for  example,  perennial-rooted 
herbaceous  plants  and  trees.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  got  over  in  both 
BTStems :  by  the  first,  or  old,  theory,  the  annual  dropping  and  decay  of  the 
foliage  are  said  to  supply  at  once  general  nourishment  and  particular  nourish- 
ment ;  and  by  the  second,  or  new,  theory,  the  same  dropping  of  the  leaves, 
by  the  general  nourishment  which  it  supplies,  is  said  to  neutraliae  the  parti- 
cular excretions.  A  wood  of  the  pine  or  fir  tribe  standing  so  thick  that 
their  roots  will  form  a  net*work  under  the  surface,  will  not  poieon  each 
other ;  but  remove  these  trees,  and  place  a  new  plantation  on  the  same  soil, 
and  they  will  not  thrive ;  owing,  as  we  think,  to  the  principles  most  condu- 
cive to  the  growth  of  coniferous  trees  being  exhausted,  as  is  explained 
chemically  by  Liebig.  The  practical  inference  from  either  theory  is  much 
tho  same — ^that  is,  a  change  of  crops;  which  is  also  in  conformity  with 
the  experience  and  observation  of  those  who  believe  in  the  old  theory. 
The  rules  adopted  by  the  best  gardeners  are  as  follow  :— 

1.  Crops  of  plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  or  tribe,  or  to  the 
natural  order  and  tribe  most  nearly  allied  to  them,  should  not  follow  each 
other.  Thus,  turnips  should  not  follow  any  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  sea-kale, 
or  horseradish ;  nor  peas,  beans. 

2.  Plants  which  draw  their  nourishment  chiefly  from  the  surfiice  of  the 
8oU  should  not  follow  each  other,  but  should  alternate  with  those  which 
draw  their  nourishment  in  great  part  from  the  subsoil.  Hence,  carrots  and 
beets  should  not  foUow  each  other ;  nor  onions  and  potatoes. 

3.  Plants  which  draw  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  from  the  soU  should 
succeed,  or  bo  succeeded  by,  plants  which  draw  less  nourishment.  Hence  a 
crop  grown  for  its  fruit,  such  as  the  pea ;  or  for  its  roots  or  bulbS)  such  as 
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the  potato  or  the  onion;  ahonld  be  followed  by  mich  as  an  grown  solely  for 
their  leaves,  sach  as  the  common  borecole,  the  celery,  the  lettuce,  &c. 

4.  Plants  which  remain  for  aerend  years  on  the  soil,  such  as  strawbenies, 
rhubarb,  aspaiagns,  &c^  should  not  be  sacceeded  by  other  plants  which 
remain  a  long  time  on  the  soil,  but  by  crops  of  short  duration ;  and  the  soil 
should  be  continued  under  such  crops  for  as  long  a  period  as  it  remained 
under  a  permanent  crop.  Hence,  in  judiciously  cropped  gardens,  the  straw^ 
beny  compartment  is  changed  every  three  or  four  yearsi  till  it  has  gone  the 
circuit  of  all  the  compartments;  and  aspan^gus  beda^  sea-kale,  &c  are 
renewed  on  the  same  principles. 

5.  Plants,  the  produce  of  which  is  collected  during  summer,  should  be 
succeeded  by  thoee  of  which  the  produce  is  chiefly  gathered  in  winter  or 
spring.  The  object  of  this  rule  is^  to  prevent  two  exhawstii^  crops  from  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  succession. 

6.  Plants  in  gardens  are  sometimes  aUowed  to  lipen  their  seeds ;  in  which 
case  two  seed-bearing  crops  should  not  follow  each  other  in  sucoesuon. 

These  rules,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  apply  generally  to  both  systems  of 
the  sucoessional  crops ;  and  they  are  independent  altogether  of  other  rules  or 
principles  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  themselves ; 
sach  as  some  requiring  an  eztraordinaiy  proportion  of  air,  light,  shade, 
moisture,  &c. :  or  from  the  nature  of  tiie  changes  intended  to  be  made 
on  them  by  cultivation,  such  as  blanching,  succulency,  magnitude^  &&  We 
shall  now  notice  the  two  systems  separately. 

d20.  Suece$9wnal  enjpping, — The  plants  calculated  £>r  this  mode  of  crop- 
ping are  such  as  require,  during  almost  every  period  of  their  growth,  the 
fullest  exposure  to  the  light  and  air,  and  remain  a  considerable  time  in 
the  soil :  these  are,  the  turnip,  the  onion,  the  potato,  the  carrot,  &c.  If 
any  of  these  crops  are  raised  and  brought  forward  under  the  shade  of 
others,  they  will  be  materially  injured  both  in  quality  and  quantity; 
though  at  the  same  time,  while  they  are  merely  germinating,  shade  will  not 
injure  them.  Hence  sucoessional  cropping  may  be  carried  on  in  breadths  of 
20  or  30  feet,  between  rows  of  tall-growing  articles,  without  injury ;  which 
approximates  this  manner  of  cropping  to  the  nmultaneous  mode,  which, 
wherever  the  soil  is  rich,  is  by  fiir  ^e  most  profitable. 

921.  The  4imuUaneou9  mode,  of  cropping  is  founded  on  the  principles  that 
most  plants,  when  germinating,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  thrive  best  in 
the  shade ;  and  that  tall-gro^fring  plants,  which  require  to  receive  the  light 
on  each  side,  should  be  sown  or  planted  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
Hence,  tall-growing  peas  are  sown  in  rows  10  or  12  feet  apart ;  and  between 
them  are  planted  rows  of  the  cabbage  tribe;  and  again,  between  these  are 
jBown  rows  of  spinach,  lettuce,  or  radishes,  &c  Hence,  also,  beans  are  planted 
in  Uie  same  rows  with  cabbages  (an  old  practice  in  the  cottage  gardens  of 
Scotland),  and  so  on.  The  great  object,  in  this  kind  of  cropping,  is  to  have 
crops  on  the  ground  in  different  stages  of  growth  ;  so  that,  the  moment  the 
soil  and  the  surfiioe  are  released  from  one  crop,  another  may  be  in  an  advanced 
state,  and  ready,  as  it  were,  to  supply  its  place.  For  this  purpose,  when- 
ever one  crop  m  removed,  its  place  ought  to  be  instanUy  supplied  by  plants 
adapted  for  producing  another  crop  of  the  proper  nature  to  succeed  it.  For 
example,  where  rows  of  tall  marrow-fat  peas  have  rows  of  brooooU  between 
them,  then  the  moment  the  peas  are  removed,  a  trench  for  celery  may 
be  formed  where  each  row  of  peas  stood ;  and  between  the  rows  of  broccoli 
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In  the  plaoes  where  lettuces  were  produced  eaiiy  in  the  aesBon,  may  be  aown 
drills  of  winter  ^inaeh. 

922.  Of  these  two  modet  ofcroffprng^  the  first  is  the  one  best  calcokted  for 
poor  soils,  or  for  gardens  where  the  supply  of  manure  is  limited ;  the  second 
cannot  be  prosecuted  with  success,  except  in  soils  which  are  light  and 
extremely  rich.  It  may  be  proper  to  obserre  here,  that  a  system  of  croppmg 
can  be  carried  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  a  commercial  garden, 
on  a  laige  sesle,  than  in  a  private  one ;  because  in  the  former  whenever  one 
erop  is  in  perfection,  it  is  removed  and  sent  to  market  at  once ;  whereas,  in 
a  private  garden,  it  is  removed  by  dribblets.  Hence  in  small  gardens,  where 
labour  and  manure  are  of  less  consequence  than  economising  the  extent  of 
sur&oe,  it  will  often  be  found  desirable  to  have  a  small  reserve  garden,  with 
several  fimmes,  pots,  and  other  requisites.  As  soon  as  one  plimt,  or  a  few 
plants  of  any  crop  in  a  condition  for  gathering,  are  removed,  the  soil  should 
be  stirred,  and  a  plant  or  plants  (which  should  have  been  some  days  before 
potted  in  preparation)  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot,  its  fibres  being  care- 
fully spread  out,  and  water  supplied,  so  as  to  make  it  commence  growing 
immediately.  The  use  of  potting  is  to  prevent  the  plant  from  experiencing 
the  slightest  check  in  its  removal ;  and  In  autumn,  as  is  well  known,  the  loss 
of  a  single  day,  by  the  flagging  of  a  plant,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. — 
(G.  If.,  vol.  xiL  p.  481.) 

023.  Suece»9wnal  and  iimuUanetnu  cropping  combined. — The  following  is 
firom  an  excellent  article  on  cropping,  published  in  the  Oardeneri  Ckroniek. 
The  writer  divides  kitchen-garden  crops  into^l.  Perennial  or  stationary 
crops-— 2.  Botation  crops,  wtdch  include  all  the  principal  annual  crops,  and 
— 3.  Secondary  crops,  such  as  salads,  spinach,  &c.,  which  are  usually 
sown  in  vacancies  between  rotation  crops. 

924.  Order  of  rotation. — ^Ist  year,  peas  and  beans,  succeeded  by  broccoli, 
savoys,  winter  greens,  collards,  spring  cabbage ;  2nd  year,  cairots,  paisneps, 
beet,  scorsonera,  and  salaafy  ;  Srd  year^  onions,  cauliflowers,  turnips,  suc- 
ceeded by  spinach,  spring  onions,  and  other  secondary  crops;  4Ui  year, 
savoys,  broccoli,  vrinter  greens,  red  cabbage,  leeks;  6th  year,  potatoes; 
6th  year,  turnips,  cabbage,  broccoli ;  7th  year,  celery ;  8th,  Fr^ich  beans, 
&c.— (Garcf.  Chron.^  1841,  p.  180,  totM  additiong,) 

926.  Secondary  crope  are  those  of  the  shortest  duration,  such  as  lettuce, 
radishes,  small  salads,  annual  herbs,  and  very  early  peas  and  beans  (sown 
in  November),  very  early  cauliflowers,  very  eariy  turnips,  and  eariy  pota- 
toes, all  of  which  will  require  a  warm  south  border. — (^Ihid.) 

926.  Timee  of  sowing  and  planting, — Peas  and  beans  should  be  sown 
from  February  to  June ;  the  first  crop  of  pess  will  be  dear  for  eariy 
broccoli  in  the  end  of  June,  and  for  the  other  seasons  until  September  for 
later  broccoli,  savoys,  borecole,  Brussels  sprouts,,  collards  or  coleworts,  and 
spring  cabbage ;  this  crop  should  have  a  slight  coat  of  manure.  Broccoli 
ground  will  be  cleared  of  early  sorts  by  winter,  and  should  be  ridged  up  all 
winter  for  a  crop  of  carrots,  which  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible ;  the 
later  broccoli,  colewort,  sprouts,  &c.,  will  make  way  by  April  or  the  begin- 
ning of  May  for  beet,  parsncps,  scorzonera,  and  salsafy.  Ist  year,  carrots, 
beet,  and  parsneps,  wUl  be  clear  in  the  beginning  of  November,  when  the 
ground  must  be  again  ridged  up  for  winter,  and  have  a  good  coat  of  dung, 
ready  for  cauliflowers,  onions,  garlic,  and  shallots ;  2nd  year,  the  two  latter 
being  planted  in  November,  and  also  the  principal  crops  of  turnips  sown 
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in  the  end  of  Maxch  and  April.  Canliflowen,  onions,  and  tnniipa,  will  be 
dear  from  July  to  September ;  the  canliflowen  and  shallots,  &c,,  in  Joly ; 
^-for  antamn,  spinach  and  endive ;  the  onions  for  winter  spinach,  and  the 
tumipa  for  spring  oniony  winter  lettuce,  and  other  seoondaiy  cropa. 
Spinach,  endive,  and  qpring  onions  will  be  dear  by  the  end  of  May  for 
savoys,  winter  greens,  red  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  and  leeks,  all  of  which 
require  a  moderate  ooat  of  manure.  Savoys,  winter  greens,  red  cabbage, 
&c^  will  be  ready  for  early  potatoes  in  April  and  May.  Potatoes  will 
make  way  in  July  and  August  for  turnips,  spring  cabbage,  late  broccoli,  and 
such  crops,  if  wanted.  Turnips,  cabbage,  broccoli,  may  be  deaied  in  May 
for  cdery,  and  caxdoon  trendies— if  all  the  ground  is  wanted ;  but  if  not, 
the  cabbage  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  sprouts  during  all  the  summer. 
The  intermediate  spaces  between  the  tiendiea  may  be  planted  with  lettuce, 
or  any  other  secondary  crops ;  dung  must  be  given  for  cdeiy,  of  course. 
Celery  and  simUar  crops  will  in  part  make  way  inantumn,  when  the  ground 
should  be  ridged  up  for  winter,  and  the  lenuund^r  as  mmu  as  the  entire  crop 
is  dear ;  the  ground  will  then  be  ready  for  French  beans,  scarlet  runners, 
cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes^  in  the  end  of  April  or  b^inning  of 
May.  fVench  beans  will  be  dear  by  November,  when  the  ground  should 
be  again  ridged  up  all  winter  to  be  ready  for  peas  and  beans^  as  at  first 
begun.  This  will  make  eight  or  ten  years  between  the  return  of  the  prin- 
dpd  crops  to  the  same  place ;  and  by  judicious  management  of  the  secondary 
crope  (926)  among  the  rotation  cropa,  evezy  space  of  ground  between  one 
crop  and  the  other  may  be  occupied  to  advantage  during  the  intervals  of 
cropping. — {Gard,  Chran*  for  1841,  p.  180.) 

Sect.  III.  Planting^  Sowing,  CuUivoHng^  and  Managing, 
927*  In  general  all  crops  should  be  planted  or  sown  in  rows  from  south 
to  north,  in  order,  as  already  observed  (723 ),  that  the  sun  may  shine  on 
every  part  of  the  soU  between  the  rows,  and  equally  on  every  side  of  the 
plants  In  the  row.  Beds,  also,  such  as  those  of  asparagus,  should  be  made 
in  the  same  direction  and  for  the  same  reasons.  When  asparagus,  sea-kale, 
and  rhubarb  are  to  be  forced  in  the  open  garden  by  hot  dung,  the  alleys  or 
paths  between  the  beds  should  be  of  double  the  usual  width,  and  all  the 
beds  intended  to  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  forcing  should  be  placed  toge- 
ther. The  secondary  perennial  crops,  such  as  mint,  thyme,  sage,  savoiy, 
perennial  marjoram,  rue,  &c.,  should  always  be  planted  together,  and  in  an 
open  airy  situation,  and  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  in  the  shade. 

928.  Management  of  the  fruit-tree  borders. —  The  wall-borders,  the 
borders  in  which  the  es^>allers  are  planted,  and  the  ground  among  planta- 
tions of  fruit-shrubs  or  fruit-trees,  should  on  no  account  be  cropped  or  even 
deeply  dug,  for  reasons  which  we  need  not  repeat.  The  soU  may  be  loosened 
on  the  surface  in  spring  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  ^nd  in  autumn  a  top* 
dressiug  of  putrescent  manure  may  be  given  and  slightly  turned  in  with  the 
spade,  or  left  on  the  surfoce  till  the  spring-stirring.  If  the  borders  are 
narrow,  and  the  trees,  after  having  filled  it  with  their  roots,  appear  to 
require  additional  nourishment,  a  trench  may  be  cut  along  the  front  of  the 
wall-border  next  the  walk,  three  feet  or  four  feet  in  width,  and  of  such 
a  depth  as  to  cut  through  all  the  roots,  not,  however,  deeper  than  eighteen 
inches.  A  part  of  the  soil  taken  out  of  the  trench  may  be  removed  alto- 
gether, and  a  rich  compost  of  rotten  dung  and  leaf- mould  mixed  with  the 
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mnftinder  and  filled  in;  or  if  mixed  with  good  maiden  loam,  eo  much 
the  better.  This  is  in  imitation  of  a  plan,  long  followed  with  8nooeai» 
by  tho  Lancaihire  growen  of  price  gooeeberries;  all  the  diflemoe  being 
that  they  use  an  exoeauTelj  lich  oompoet  (tee  Gooeefterry,  in  our  Fnirrr 
Catalooub),  which  we  do  not  think  would  be  so  soitable  for  pe«che«, 
apricots,  ftc,  as  for  that  fruit  and  the  Tine.  Where  the  tree  tnined 
on  espdUen  appeared  to  require  a  similar  treatment,  we  woold  take 
np  a  narrow  trench  between  the  eqpalier  and  the  walk,  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  espalier  just  beyond  the  foo^iath ;  and  where  dwarfo  or  standards 
seemed  to  require  additional  nourishment,  we  would  dig  a  dicnlar  traidi 
found  them,  at  three  feet  or  four  feet  from  the  stem  ;  and  in  all  these  oasea 
fill  it  np  with  rich  compost.  It  might  be  adviaable  to  do  this  woik  by 
degrees  rather  than  all  at  <moe,  by  taking  out  eveiy  third  yard,  in  the  esse 
of  wall  and  espalier  borders,  and  the  third  part  (^  a  circle  in  the  esse  <^ 
dwarfe  and  standards.  The  second  yard  might  be  taken  out  in  two  yeaia, 
the  third  in  two  years  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  the  operation 
might  be  recommenced,  because  the  rich  soil  would  Tery  soon  be  filled  with 
fibrous  roots.  In  this  operstion,  as  in  ereiy  other  of  the  kind,  the  gardener 
or  the  amateur  must  exercise  his  own  judgment,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
object  is  not  to  produce  luxuriant  branches,  but  blossom-buds. 

929.  Management  of  the  cuUnary  crepe. — ^All  culture  must  necessarily 
consist  in  the  application  of  genersl  practkes,  or  in  the  performance  of  sndi 
operations  as  are  required  by  particular  spedes  or  for  particular  objects. 
The  former  are  given  in  the  different  subsections  on  the  operations  of 
culture  (p.  239  to  p.  411),  and  the  latter  will  be  found  when  treating  of 
the  culture  of  each  particular  culinary  plant  in  our  catalpgue  of  Culikaby 

VBOnTABLBS. 

930.  Oatheringt  Mteriny,  and  keeping  of  fruit, — **  The  principles  on  whidi  a 
fruit-room  ought  to  be  constructed  are,  darkness,  a  low  and  steady  tempera- 
ture, dryness  to  a  certam  point;  for  apples  are  found  to  keep  best,  as  regards 
appearance,  in  a  rather  damp  atmosphere,  but  for  flavour  a  moderately  dry 
air  is  preferable,  and  exclusion  of  die  extemsl  air.  If  the  light  of  the  sun 
strikes  upon  a  plant,  the  latter  immediately  parts  with  its  moisture  by  per- 
spiration, in  proportion  to  the  force  exerdsed  on  it  by  the  sun,  and  inde- 
pendently of  temperature.  The  greatest  amount  of  perspiiation  takes  place 
beneath  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  smallest  iu  those  places  to  which 
daylight  reaches  with  most  difficulty.  Now,  the  sur&ce  of  a  fruit  penpires 
like  that  of  a  leaf^  although  not  to  the  same  amount.  When  a  leaf  perspires 
while  growing  on  a  tree,  it  is  immediately  supplied  with  more  water  from 
the  stem,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  bear  the  loss  produced  by  light  striking  on 
its  sur&ce ;  but  when  a  leaf  is  plucked  it  withers,  because  there  is  no  longer 
a  source  of  supply  for  it  So  it  is  with  a  fruit :  while  growing  on  the  tree, 
it  is  perpetually  supplied  by  the  stem  with  water  enough  to  replace  that 
which  is  all  day  long  flying  off  firom  its  sur&ce ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered, 
that  source  of  supply  is  removed,  and  then,  if  the  light  strikes  it  ever  so 
feebly,  it  loses  weight,  without  being  able  to  replace  its  loss.  It  is  thus  that 
fruit  becomes  shrivelled  and  withered  prematurely.  Light  should  therefore 
have  no  access  to  a  good  fruit -room." 

*^  Temperature  should  be  uniform.  If  it  is  high,  the  juices  of  the  fruit  will 
have  a  tendency  to  decompose^  and  thus  decay  will  be  accelerated  ;  i^  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  below  32^,  di'composition  of  another  kmd  is  produced,  in  i 
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seqnenoe  of  the  chemical  action  of  fireeang.  In  any  case,  flnotuationa  of 
tempezatuxe  are  productire  of  decay.  A  steady  temperature  of  from  40*^  to 
46%  with  a  diy  atmosphere,  will  be  found  the  best  for  moat  kinds  of  fruit. 
Some  pears  of  the  late  kinds  aie  better  for  being  kept  in  a  temperature  as 
high  as  60^,  for  this  ripens  them,  renders  them  melting,  and  improves  their 
quality  very  easentially*  We  do  not,  however,  oonoeive  that  the  general 
construction  of  the  frnit^room  ought  to  be  altered  on  their  account ;  we 
would  nther  make  some  special  arrangement  for  such  cases."  {Oard.  Chron. 
Tol.  L  p.  611.) 

The  air  should  be  kept  moderately  diy,  but  ventilation  should  not  be 
used  except  for  the  purpose  of  removing  offensive  smeUs,  arising  from  the 
putrefiiction  of  the  fruit.  Ventilation  by  continual  currents  of  air  carries  off 
from  fruit  the  moisture  which  it  contains,  and  thus  acts  in  the  same  way  aa 
light,  in  producing  shrivelling,  and  destroying  tiiat  plump  appearance  which 
gives  its  beauty  to  fruit.  Another  reason  against  ventilation  is,  that  an  equable 
temperature  is  scarcely  to  be  maintained  when  the  air  is  oonstantiy  changed. 
The  sweating  of  fruit  throws  so  much  moisture  into  the  air  that  ventilatiim 
is  necessary  to  remove  it ;  but  the  sweating  ought  always  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  place  provided  on  purpose. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  gathering,  handling,  and  storing  the  fruit, 
placing  each  kind  by  itself,  and  keeping  wall  fruit  apart  from  standard  fruit. 
Gather  in  baskets,  and  place  them  on  the  shelves  side  by  side  with  their 
eyes  downwards.  When  gathering  and  stowing  are  completed,  shut  the  room 
as  dose  at  possible,  and  only  open  it  when  the  fruit  is  wanted.  (/Md.  p.  61.) 
The  best  mode  of  packing  fruit  which  is  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  has  been 
already  given,  (860,)  and  the  ordinary  modes,  aa  they  have  nothing  peculiar 
in  them,  need  not  be  described. 

031.  Manojfement  of  the  flruU-room. — The  general  principles  of  gather* 
ing  and  keeping  fruit  have  been  already  laid  down  (866).  No  fruit  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  drop  from  the  tree,  nor  should  it  be  beaten  down  or  shaken 
off.  Except  in  wet  or  late  seasons,  it  ought  not  to  be  gathered  till  it  is 
quite  ripe,  which  in  stone  fruits  and  berries  is  known  by  its  softness  and 
fragrance,  in  kernel  frut  by  the  brown  oolour  of  the  seeds,  and  in  nuts  by 
the  opening  of  the  husks.  It  ought  hi  every  case  to  be  gathered  by  hand ; 
and  in  addition  to  ladden  of  difierent  kinds  there  is  the  ordiardist's  crook,  fig. 
986,  the  use  of  which  is  to  take  hold  of  one  branch  with  the  hook,  and  draw  it 

a  towards      the 
^operator;  and 
then,  by  fat- 
Fig.  SSS.OrekardUVteroek*                   a  ^^     ®    *      ^ 

piece,  0,  over 

another  branch,  that  branch  is  held  in  thatpoeition  by  the  obliqnenessof  the  line 
of  pressure,  which  prevents  the  sliding  piece  from  moving :  thus  leaving  the 
operator  free  to  use  both  hands  In  gathering  the  fruit.  The  fruit  ought  to 
be  put  into  baskets,  placing  each  kind  in  a  basket  by  itself,  and  laying  it  in 
ao  gentiy  as  to  run  no  risk  of  bruising  it ;  and  not  only  keeping  each  kind 
of  fruit  by  itself  but  keeping  wall  frcit  apart  from  standard  fruit,  because 
the  former  will  be  soonest  fit  for  the  table.  The  fruit  laid  on  shelves  should 
be  placed  with  their  eyes  downwarda,  and  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other; 
but  baking  apples  and  pears  may  either  be  spread  on  a  cool  floor,  or  laid  in 
heaps  and  covered  with  a  blanket  to  produce  a  gentle  fermentation,  by 
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which  the  fruit  is  deprired  of  a  portion  of  iti  moittara,  and  is  thought  hy 
many  gaideuen  to  keep  better,  while  others  disapptore  of  it  as  girii^  the 
fruit  a  bad  taste.  In  whateyer  manner  fruit  is  plaoed  in  the  frnit-ioom  or 
fruit-oeUar>  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartments  should  be  kept  doeely 
shut,  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  as  unifionn  a  temperrtuie  and  moistttre 
as  possible.  It  should,  as  we  hare  already  observed  {990)y  never  be  lower 
thvi  40*,  nor  higher  tiban  46%  if  posible  in  dose  mild  weather  to  keep  it  so 
low,  with  the  dew  point  indicating  a  very  dight  deg;ice  of  diyness  oeoaakm- 
ally.  There  are,  however,  ezoeptioni^  such  as  in  the  case  of  ripening  off,  or 
keeping  such  kinds  in  that  tempeiature  wluch  expeiienoe  proves  to  be  most 
oondudve  for  producing  fine  eonsisteiioe  and  flaTour.  This  requirea  one  or 
more  separaie  oompartments  having  a  command  of  heat,  wheran  the  tern* 
perature  may  be  graduated  as  dieumstanoes  may  require.  The  external 
air  ought  only  to  be  admitted  when  that  within  is  rendered  ofiendTS 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  fruit.  If  at  any  time  the  temperature  ahonld 
fidl  bdow  32%  still  no  artificial  heat  ought  to  be  iqtplied,  but  thawing 
allowed  to  take  place  in  the  dark,  when  the  weather  changes  as  gimdnally 
as  freesng  had  done.  Table  apples  and  pears  which  are  expected  to  keep 
for  some  months,  are  kept  on  dielves  singly,  or  in  shallow  drawers,  or  pecked 
in  boxes,  jars,  or  pots,  mth  dried  fern  or  kiln-dried  stiaw.  New  garden 
pots  are  found  to  answer  remarkably  well  for  keeping  fruit,  any  damp  beiqg 
readily  absorbed  by  the  dry,  porous,  ung^baed  matenals  <k  which  they  axe 
usually  composed.  Fruits  which  are  thus  padced  do  not  require  to  be 
exaninied  till  the  time  when  they  are  expected  to  be  fit  finr  the  table, 
which  should  always  be  marked,  dong  widi  the  name,  on  the  labd  attached 
to  the  jar  or  box ;  but  fruits  ^losed  to  the  air  on  the  open  didves  require 
to  be  examined  almost  every  day,  in  order  to  remove  those  which  exhibit 
symptoms  of  decay.  Walnuts,  sweet  dMsmits,  and  filberts,  may  be  kept  in 
boxes  or  casks,  placed  in  the  firuit-odlar  on  aecount  of  its  low  but  unifiirm 
temperature.  Summer  fruit,  such  as  peadies,  nectarines,  plums,  are  eddom 
kept  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  the  fruit-room,  but  ^y  are  sometinies 
kept  in  the  ioe-house  for  a  week  or  more,  but  with  some  loss  of  flavour. 


CHAPTER  m. 
THE  FORCING  DEPARTBIENT. 


Thb  principles  of  constructing  plant-houses,  together  with  those  of  culture 
in  artifidd  climates,  having  be^  already  given  (480  to  522),  we  proceed  to 
show  their  application  to  the  pinery,  vinery,  peach-house,  fig-honae,  ehetiy- 
house,  cucumber  and  mdon  pits  and  frames,  and  the  findng  in  finunes  and 
pits  of  such  culinary  vegetables  as  it  is  desired  to  have  produced  out  of 
season.  We  have  already  seen  (488  to  608)  that  artffidd  heat  may  be  ^iplied 
in  plant  structures  by  dung  or  other  fiannmiting  substanoea,  by  hot  water,  by 
8team«  or  by  smoke-flues;  or  by  two  or  more  of  these  modes  of  heatiiig 
oombhied.  Fennenting  substances  are  almost  dways  the  safest,  and  hot 
water  generally  the  best;  but,  as  we  have  observed  (492),  the  same  result 
may  be  obtained  by  smoke-flues,  and  is  still  obtained  in  many  parts  of 
the  country^  though  not  without  extra  care  on  the  part  of  the  gardener. 
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With  respeet  to  the  fbnn  of  house  where  low  plants,  each  as  pmes, 
melon^  cucumbers,  strawberries,  or  kidney-beans,  are  to  be  grown  or  forced, 
low  structures,  sudi  as  pits  or  frames,  are  generally  found  most  eligible  ; 
but  where  trees,  such  as  the  pine,  peach,  fig,  &c.  are  to  be  grown,  houses  of 
the  ordinaiy  height  of  garden->walls  are  preferred,  at  least  for  general  crops. 
The  letoons  are  obvious  in  both  < 


Sect.  I.  Culture  of  the  Pine-appk,  and  Management  of  the  Pinery, 
We  shall  first  give  the  natural  data  on  which  the  culture  of  this  plant  is 
fi>unded,  and  next  the  routine  practice  of  one  of  the  most  successful  growers 
of  the  present  day.  The  botanical  and  horticultural  history  of  the  pine- 
apple, and  an  account  of  the  principal  varieties  cultivated  in  Britain,  will  be 
found  in  our  Fruit  Catalogue. 

SuBSBCT.  I.  Natural  data  on  whkh  ike  euttare  of  the  PinoH^pie  ie  founded. 

The  pine-apple  is  an  evergreen  monocotyledonous  plant,  a  native  of 
countries  tropical  or  bordering  on  the  tropics,  and  fi>und  in  low  situations  on 
or  near  the  sea-shore,  or  on  wide  rivers.  It  grows  almost  always  on  sandy  s<m1, 
dry  on  the  surfiioe,  but  moirt  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two  beneath.  It  is 
indigenous,  or  cultivated,  in  various  similar  situations,  as  in  South  America, 
at  Rio  Janeiro;  in  the  West  Indies,  at  Grenada;  and  in  Africa,  at  Sierm- 
Leone.  As  an  eveigieen  monocotyledonous  plant,  it  is  without  buds,  and 
consequently  not  intended  by  nature  to  be  long,  if  at  all,  in  a  state  of 
repose ;  as  a  native  of  the  sea-shore,  it  is  not  calculated  fbr  enduring  a  great 
difierence  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter ;  and  as  a  native  of 
the  sea-shore  within  the  tropics,  it  is  calculated  for  growing  ia  a  high  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year.  The  temperature  of  various  places  at  or 
near  the  equator,  as  given  by  Humboldt,  exhibits  an  average  of  about  8S^ 
for  the  warmest  month,  and  72°  for  the  coldest ;  thus  giving  a  diffsrenoe 
botween  the  summer  and  winter  heat  adapted  for  the  pine-apple  of  only 
11".  But  in  the  small  island  of  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
pine-apple  luxuriates,  the  temperature  in  the  shade  never  exceeds  85®  and 
never  fidls  below  8(f ;  thus  giving  a  difierence  of  only  5^  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  there  ou^t  to  be  veiy  little  difierence  between  tiie  summer 
and  wmter  temperature  of  the  pine-apple.  With  lespect  to  soU,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeho,  it  consists  ehiefiy  of  a  calcareous  sand,  always 
dry  on  the  surfoce,  but  always  moist  beneath,  in  consequence,  we  suppose, 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  or  the  river,  and  the  attraction  of  cohesion  between 
the  particles  of  sand ;  but  this  water  can  never  be  altogether  stagnated,  owing 
to  the  rise  and  foil  of  the  tides.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  in  Granada  during 
summer,  and  at  one  foot  beneath  the  surfoce,  we  are  assured  on  good 
authority  {Gard,  Mag.yYoL  vL,  p.  438,)  is  85**.  With  respect  to  the  water  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  countries  whera  the  pine^apple  thrives,  thera  Is  generally 
a  diy  season  and  a  rainy  season — the  latter  much  shorter  than  the  former. 
In  the  dry  season  there  are  heavy  nightly  dews;  and  the  rainy  season, 
which  is  lUce  the  spring  of  temperate  climates,  produces  such  an  exuberance 
of  grewth  as  to  throw  the  plants,  into  fruit.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio, 
there  are  heavy  rains  at  intervals  from  October  to  April ;  the  suckers  from 
the  roots  are  taken  ofi^  in  April  or  May,  which  is  about  the  end  of  their 
summer,  and  planted  in  the  fields  from  one  foot  and  a  lialf  to  two  feet  frt>m 
each  other.  The  strongest  of  them  produces  fruit  in  the  following  year, 
which  weighs  between  3  lbs.  and  4  lbs.  each ;  and  those  which  do  not  fruit 
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the  teoond  year,  prodnoe  frnit  the  third  year,  often  weighing  ftom.  10  Uw.  fo 
12  Ibi*  each.— (G.  3f.,  iiL  443.) 

992.  The  wnebuioM  to  be  drawn  ftvm  them  daia^  and  which  are  at  the 
•ame  time  confirmed  by  the  ezperienoe  cf  the  aoomarful  and  onaucwaful 
growers  in  Kngland,  axe,— that  tlie  temperature  of  the  pine-etoTo  ong^t 
never  to  be  more  tham  a  few  degrees  lower  than  8(f  in  mmmer,  or  a  few 
degrees  lower  than  7(f  in  winter.  As  our  days  are  much  shorter  in  winter 
than  they  are  between  the  tropics,  a  lower  temperatore  ought  to  be  allowed 
Ibr  that  season,  because  growth  in  the  absence  of  light  woold  be  of  no  aerrioe 
to  the  plant  from  its  immatarity.  In  winter,  therdbie,  70^  may  be  adopted 
as  the  standard  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  sommer  the  temperature 
may  Taiy  between  80*  and  90",  or  in  the  frniting-honse  from  90^  to  95*. 
With  respect  to  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  as  the  soil  m  all  countriea,  at 
a  short  distance  under  the  Burfece,is  found  to  aTetage  2"  or  3*  higher  than 
the  atmosphere,  owing  to  earth  having  a  greater  opacity  for  heat  thaa  air, 
and  parting  with  it  more  slowly,  if  we  allow  a  bottom-heat  of  between  76* 
and  8(f  in  winter,  and  between  86*  and  90^  in  summer,  we  shall  probably 
be  in  aooordanoe  with  what  takes  place  in  nature. 

933.  With  respect  to  eaily  it  is  almost  unneceamij  to  say  that  plants  in 
a  wild  state  are  not  always  found  in  a  soil  that  is  best  adapted  for  briqging 
them  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  but  rather  in  one  that  is  best  adapted 
for  their  propagation,  in  consequence  of  the  surfiwe  of  the  soil  being  fre- 
quently moved,  or  renewed,  or  rendered  moist  Bxperienoe  has  proved 
that  the  pine-apple  will  thrive  in  any  free  kamy  soil,  well  enriched  with 
mild  manure,  or  in  sandy  aoU  so  enriched,  or  in  peat-soil;  the  latter  being 
that  in  which  it  is  generally  grown,  and  that  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

934.  With  respect  to  waier^  it  is  dear  that,  if  a  pn^ter  heat  is  he^t  up, 
thai  ekment  of  growth  may  be  liberally  supplied  bodi  at  the  root  and  by 
watering  over  the  head  in  the  evenings.  The  great  art  is  to  keep  the  plants 
continnidly  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth  till  the  fruit  is  cut,  when  nature 
intended  Uiat  the  paxent  stock  shoidd  die;  and  therefore  if  it  die  leaving 
a  crown  ora  sucker,  these  should  be  treated  as  new  plants,  and  urged  on  ta 
theproduoiioaoffiruit,ti]lthey  die  in  their  turn;  and  so  on  for  ever.  The 
plants  may  be  planted  in  bedsof  soil  or  in  pots.  The  latter  is  the  most 
convenient  mode,  and  that  best  ad^ted  for  artificial  culture,  because  more, 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  cultivator.  From  what  has  been  stated, 
the  grand  cause  of  the  want  tf  eueeeee  in  the  culture  of  the  pine-^ple  with 
many  persons  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  The  tempenkture  duriog  winter 
is  kept  too  low,  by  which  means  the  vital  eneigies  of  the  plants  are  so  &x 
iojund  that  they  ore  never  fiiUy  recovered*  There  are  various  other  causes 
of  feilure,  but  this,  we  are  convinced,  is  the  principal  one,  because  many 
gardeners  apply  the  doctrine  of  rest  to  the  pine-^yple  in  the  same  way  aa 
they  do  to  other  plants. 

SuBsacT.  II.— CtiAufv  i^the  JHne-Appie  in  BriiUh  Gardene, 

The  most  abundant  crops  of  pines  raised  in  the  shortest  time,  and  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  that  we  have  seen  in  the  neigfabouriiood  of  London, 
have  been  at  Oakhill,  near  East  Baniet ;  and  the  following  account  of  the 
practice  there  was  furnished  to  us  on  purpose  for  this  work  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
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DOW  of  Alton  ToweiB,  but  at  the  time  this  account  was  dnwn  up,  journey- 
man gardener  under  Mr.  Dowding  at  Oakhill. 

935.  Construction  of  the  pit, — Our  nursing  and  growing  departments  are 
pits,  7  feet  deep  at  back,  6  feet  wide,  and  sloping  at  an  incUnation  of  1  foot 
in  three,  heated  by  fermentation,  haying  no  fire-heat  apparatus.  Our  prin- 
cipal fruiting  pits  (fig  336)  are  each  40  feet  long,  heated  by  one  fire,  and 
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Fig.  336.  SeetUm  qfOu  pipe  pit  at  OakhtU. 


^fi. 


a,  a,  Flues 
6,  Bark-bed. 

c,  Rubble  brickwork  raised  of  a  suf- 
ficient height  to  support  the  flue. 

d,  Steam  pipe  for  occasional  use. 

Oj  ArcheS)  supporting  the  pathway. 


occasionally  filled  with  fer- 
menting matter. 

/,/,  Coping  stones  to  the  walls. 

gy  Gutter  to  receive  the  water  from 
the  sashes. 

A,  A,  Ground  line. 


sapplied  with  steam,  conducted  along  the  front  wall,  a  little  above  the  flue, 
through  an  iron  pipe  of  one  inch  bore  from  a  portable  boiler.  The  sashes, 
composed  of  a  wooden  frame  with  copper  sash  bars,  and  glazed  with  crown 
glass,  are  supported  on  cast-iron  rafters.  Shutters,  composed  of  reeds  fixed 
in  a  wooden  frame  to  fit  on  each  light,  which  are  used  in  cold  nights,  give  our 
pits  the  appearance  of  thatched  cottages.  As  fermenting  ingredients  we  use 
fi>r  linings,  tan,  dung,  and  leaves ;  and  fi>r  beds  in  the  pits,  tan  only.  As 
fuel,  we  use  ooke  from  the  gas  works  with  a  little  coal  and  brushwood  in 
kindling,  and  wet  coal  ashes  in  moderating  the  fires.  This  is  &r  preferable 
to  coals,  being  a  cheaper  and  cleanlier  fuel,  and  making  more  efficient  and 
easier-managed  fires. 

936.  Kinds  grown, — Our  stock  oonsists  of  nearly  equal  numbers  of  green 
and  black  pines ;  we  generally  have  about  1200  plants,  and  we  fruit  about 
600  annually.  The  sorts  we  caltivate  are,  Queens,  Providences,  Jamaicas 
for  the  principal  stock,  and  Antiguas,  Envilles,  Brown  and  Striped  Sugar- 
loaves,  Globes,  and  Antigua  Queens ;  but  of  these  latter  sorts,  we  have  only 
a  few  specimens. 

937.  In  watering  and  sprinkling  we  use  pure  water,  pumped  into  a  leaden 
cistern,  and  exposed  at  least  one  day  to  the  son  in  summer ;  and  from  tanks, 
&C.,  in  a  tepid  state,  from  the  forcing-houses,  in  winter. 

oo 
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938.  Wormt.'^We  destroy  worms  in  the  pots  by  watering  with  lime- 
w&ter,  in  the  proportions  of  one  bucketfiil  of  lime  to  twenty  of  water  ;  and  in 
the  tan  around  the  edges  of  the  bed,  by  stirring  powdered  lime  into  the 
infested  tan.  Insects  hare  been  eradicated  from  young  pine  plants  hero  by 
immerring  them  thirty-six  hours  in  water  medicated  with  soft  soap,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  ounces  to  a  gallon.F— ^ee  296.  in  p.  90* 

939.  Heat^  air,  and  moisture. — We  aro  extromely  caroful  at  all  times  to 
supply  any  want  of  heat,  air,  or  moisturo,  and  control  their  extremes;  as 
also  to  romoYe  all  obstacles  tliat  might  hinder  the  full  action  of  light,  espe- 
cially in  winter :  to  eflfect  which  we  aro  obliged,  sometimes  more  than  once 
during  winter,  to  take  off  the  lights,  and  dear  away  a  green  glutinous  sub- 
stance that  oollects  uiflide  about  the  laps  of  the  glass ;  using  a  scrubbing- 
brush  and  a  piece  of  coarse  flannel,  with  plenty  of  water,  for  tlie  purpose. 

940.  We  never  tie  up  the  leaves  of  pines  in  moving  the  plants,  being  per- 
suaded that  the  leaves  of  any  well-grown  pine  plant  cannot  be  tied  up  with- 
out injuring  them :  neither  can  the  height  of  a  plant  be  so  well  determined, 
nor  the  side  that  has  been  inclining  towards  the  sun  so  well  reversed  in 
plunging,  when  the  leaves  are  tied  up,  as  when  they  stand  in  their  natural 
position. 

941.  Janutiea  Pine*  are  esteemed  here  as  being  the  best  for  maturing 
perfect  fruits  in  the  winter  months.  The  plants  of  this  species  are  of  lazy 
growth,  impatient  of  disrooting  and  shifting,  and  not  easily  started  into  fruit 
before  they  attain  a  good  size.  Their  fruits,  also,  are  heavy  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk  ;  and  unlike  many  others,  they  will  swell  their  pips  flat  at  all 
seasons.  During  the  time  that  our  pine  plants  are  without  roots,  whether 
crowns,  suckers,  giUs,  or  stools  frcdi  potted,  or  plants  disrooted,  we  prefer 
keeping  them  in  a  dose,  moist,  atmosphero,  at  a  temperature  not  under  65** 
by  night,  nor  over  99°  by  day,  shading  them  from  the  scorohing  rays  of  the 
sun,  with  h  bottom-heat  (at  least  till  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the 
pots)  of  100°.  Late  suckers  have  been  sucoessftilly  wintered  here,  atruck 
in  a  layer  of  half-spent  bark,  on  a  bed  of  good  tan,  in  a  pit  near  the  glass. 
The  greatest  defect  in  this  system  is,  that  the  plants  are  apt  to  get  down  too 
far  from  the  glass,  unless  the  frame  or  pit  be  moveable,  and  made  to  sink 
and  foUow  them.  Good  Jamaica  suckers  generally  mature  their  fruit  here 
in  two  years.  Providences  about  two  months  less,  and  Queens  in  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  calendar  months. 

942.  In  starting  fnneplant$  into  fruit  we  simply  increase  the  temperature^ 
keeping  up  a  moderate  supply  of  moisturo ;  the  starving,  parching,  and 
acoroliing  system  of  starting  pines,  formerly  practised,  being  now,  by  all 
good  cultivators,  generally  discarded  ;  for  examples  are  not  wanting  of  laige 
pine  plants  which  had  been  thus  starved,  &c.)  whilst  the  fruits  were  ready  to 
emeige  from  their  sockets,  showing  crowns,  on  straw-like  foot-stalks,  without 
a  pip  at  alL 

943.  Air, — In  winter  we  often  admit  fresh  air  into  our  pine-stoves  for 
other  purposes  tiian  counteracting  heat :  as  to  prevent  drawing  and  blandi- 
ing,  by  allowing  the  condensed  steam  to  eso^e,  and  to  diy  the  plants. 

944.  Propagation. — The  fruits  having  been  cut  (say  off  Providence 
plants),  and  no  suckers  appearing,  we  shake  them  out  of  the  pots,  pick  off 
a  few  of  their  lower  leaves,  and  shorten  the  rest ;  then  cut  off  two  inches 
or  three  inches  of  the  stump  to  which  the  old  roots  are  attached,  and  pot 
the  stools  in  d2-sized  pots,  and  treat  them  as  anckera,  when  they  will  pro- 
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dace  two  or  three  Tacee  of  suckers;  and  by  this  method  we  generally 
increase  our  stock  of  the  shy-breeding  black  sorts.  By  eocksoomb-llke 
crowns  (that  is,  sereral  crowns  grown  together),  also,  we  increase  the 
ProTidenoe  tribe  rapidly.  From  gills  (suckers  on  the  foot-stalk  of 
the  fruit),  potted  in  thumbs  or  eOHsized  pots,  after  a  length  of  time,  we 
obtain  good  plants.  Suckers,  crowns,  or  gills,  being  got,  are  laid  in  some 
convenient  space  in  the  stoye  to  diy,  for  a  few  days;  after  which  we 
pare  off  the  ragged  part  of  the  stumps  of  suckers,  and  pick  off  as  many  of  the 
lower  leaves  of  both  crowns  and  suckers  as  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  fasten 
the  plant  in  the  pot,  and  then  pot  them  in  pots  proportioned  to  their  sizes ; 
if  above  a  foot  long,  in  82-ffl2ed,  and  so  of  the  rest  to  a  gill  of  an  inch  long 
in  a  thumb-pot  The  soil  used  for  this  purpose  is  genei^ly  pure  loam, 
with  about  one -eighth  of  silver-sand.  Being  potted,  they  are  wintered  as 
detailed  of  our  practice  for  Queens  (949),  and  in  the  month  of  March 
every  rooted  succession  pine-plant  not  in  a  firuiting-pot  is  turned  out  of 
its  pot,  and  has  its  roots  examined  and  shortened  according  to  its  age  and 
sort,  and  the  end  it  is  expected  to  serve.  Young  plants  of  green  pin^  we 
disroot  freely;  older  ones  now  about  to  be  shifted  into  fruiting-pots,  expected 
to  mature  fruit  late  in  autumn  if  the  roots  are  lively,  are  potted  now,  pre- 
serving their  balls  entire ;  Providences,  Envilles,  &c.,  we  disroot  moderately, 
cavefuUy  cutting  off  any  dead  or  sickly  roots,  and,  by  means  of  a  pointed 
stick,  removing  all  sodden  and  wasted  soil!  In  shifting  Jamaioas,  we  are 
careful  to  preserve  every  living  fibre  of  root,  yet  we  displace  from  their 
baUs  all  drainage  and  worthless  soil  before  repotting  them. 

945.  Bottom-heat. — ^Being  potted,  they  are  plunged  about  two-thirds  in 
a  bottom-heat  of  not  leas  than  96**^  and  the  temperature  of  their  atmosphere 
gradually  increased  (say  March  22,  65"  at  sunrise ;  and  April  11, 70*  at 
sunrise;  the  maximum,  June,  90").  As  to  the  time  of  shifting  again, 
that  the  state  of  the  plants  must  determine :  say  June  1,  and  again,  the 
middle  of  August;  a  uniform  bottom-heat  of  not  leas  than  90*  being  kept 
up  throughout— maximum  of  atmospheric  temperature  100",  minimum  70*. 
In  the  evenings  of  bright  sunny  days,  we  sprinkle  the  internal  surface 
lightly  with  a  fine  rose  to  resemble  a  heavy  dew. 

946.  A»  the  ieamm  decRnei  the  temperature  i»  lowered,  and  the  standard 
for  winter  is  fixed  at  60^,  say  November  1 ;  the  fruiting-pits  are  filled  with 
the  best  of  the  plants  in  fruiting-pots  that  were  potted  in  August,  the  bark- 
bed  having  been  previously  filled  with  tan  (if  not  all  new,  new  being  fiir 
preferable,  at  least  all  good),  warm  and  well  trodden,  end  the  pots  plunged 
about  two  inches,  with  tan  laid  np  between  them,  to  be  levelled  around  the 
pots  as  the  heat  declines  without  disturbing  the  plants.  When  they  are 
wanted  to  start  into  fruit,  expected  to  be  matured  by  June  1,  we  begin  by 
increasii^  the  minimum  temperature,  say  on  Dec.  10,  to  65® ;  on  I7th,  to 
70" ;  and  on  Slst,  to  75^,  which  temperature  is  maintained  till  the  fruits 
appear  emerging  firom  their  sockets,  with  a  rise  of  4°  by  day  with  artificial 
heat,  or  with  sun-heat  10^.  The  fruits  being  in  sight  (say  Jan.  10),  we 
reduce  the  night-heat  to  72"  till  they  have  done  flowering  (say  Mardi  5), 
keeping  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  supplying  them  with  plenty  of  water  at 
their  roots,  and  reducing  the  temperature  (fire-heat  being  ii^jurious  to  fruit 
swelling)  to  7(f  minimum,  maximum  110",  by  dose  and  moist  heat  We 
raiae  the  bottom-heat  if  possible  to  110^,  moistening  the  dry  sur&ce  of  the 
bed,  and  filling  in  more  fresh  tan  between  the  pots,  to  fiicilitate  which  the  pota 
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ate  plunged  m  ww  acnm  the  bed.  During  the  time  that  the  fruits  are 
swelling,  sprinkling  is  particularly  attended  to;  as  the  fruits  begin  to  change 
colour,  plenty  of  air  is  admitted,  and  all  sprinkling  is  dispensed  with.  Under 
this  mode  of  culture  are  obtained  splendid  specimens  of  fruit  at  all  seasons, 
which,  though  inferior  in  si^e  to  the  twelve  or  fifteen  pound  specimens  grown 
elsewhere,  may  rank  as  a  generally  fine  crop  with  that  of  the  fint  culti- 
vators of  the  day,  taking  the  age  of  the  plants  into  consideration.  The 
fruits  of  100  plants  contained  in  a  pit  here,  weighed,  when  cut,  each  from 
6  lbs.  to  7  lbs.— (G.  M^  toI.  xl  p.  258.) 

947.  CuUure  of  the  Qu^en  pine  eo  at  to  have  the  fruit  ripe  in  Fd^ruary 
and  March, — At  this  season  Queen  pines  are  worth  two-thiids  more  in  the 
market  than  they  are  in  July  and  August. 

FU, — Fig.  337  is  a  section  of  the  pit,  and  figs.  338  to  342  are  sections  (£ 
the  pots  in  which  the  culture  about  to  be  described  was  carried  mu 


F%.  S9-  SmMmi  9fapUM &ulUmg  QiMfM  Pimei ot  OakhitL 


a,  The  bark-bed. 
6,  Pit  for  linings. 

c.  Fire-flue  along  the  finrnt 

and  both  ends. 

d ,  Open  brickwork. 
«,  Open  cavity. 

/,  Tile  cover  of  open  cavity, 
with  plug-holes. 


g,  ^,  Walls  of  bark-bed. 

A,  Rubblework. 

I,  t,  t.  Brick  walls,  coped  with  stone. 

kj  Stone  bracket  supporting  a  plank 

fi>r  walking  on. 
l^  Gutter  to  receive  the  water  from 

the  sashes, 
m,  ffi,  Ground  leveL 


048.  Sisges  of  the  pote  in  which  thephnUaregrown.^ThB  sections  (figs.  338 
^  to  342)  represent  the  difierent  kinds  of 

pots  employed.  Fig.  338  is  a  No.  48,  5^ 
inches  wide  at  top,  2^  inches  wide  at  bot- 
tom, and  4^  inches  deep.  Fig.  339  is  a 
No.  32,  6}  inches  wide  at  top,  3^  inches 
wide  at  bottom,  and  6^  inches  deep.  Fig. 


\3 


Fig.  338. 

A  JT0.4S  pot  340  is  a  No.  24,  8J  inches  wide  at  top, 
5  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  C^  inches  deep.    Fig.  341 


b  a  Na  1$,  9f  inches  wide  at  top,  t^  wide  at  bottom,  and  8  inches  deep. 
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Fig.  342 


No.  12, 11^  inches  wide  at  top,  6^  inchea  wide  at  bottom^ 
and  lOJ  inches  deep. 
Though  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  a  Queen  pine 
phmt  can  go  through  all 
these  sizes  if  well  grown, 
yet  it  is  considered  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  di- 
ng. 340.  ^  Nq.  94  jmc      mensions  of  the  complete 

set  of  pots  used  at  Oak  Hill,  as  they  are  often 

referred  to  both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding 


FIg.34L  ANoA^poL 

949.  CuUure  of  queen  pinee  far  early  fruiL^The  sockers  being  from 
twelye  inches  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  proportionately  strong,  wen 

taken  off  the  stools  in  the  beginning  of 
August ;  and  having  lain  exposed,  in  the  pin»» 
stove,  in  that  state  about  a  week,  were 
dressed  and  potted  in  No.  32-sized  pots,  in 
poor  light  soil,  and  plunged  two-thirds  the 
depth  of  their  pots  in  a  bark  bed,  in  which  a 
thermometer  inserted  that  depth  stood  at  8(f  . 
Till  the  roots  had  reached  the  sides  of  the 
pots  we  did  not  water  the  soil,  but  syringed 
the  plants  overhead  at  shutting  up  in  the 
Vig.M2.Ayo,iipou  evenings  of  warm    days,   about    twice    a 

week.  As  the  plants  increased,  they  were  watered  at  their  roots,  as 
they  appeared  to  be  in  want  of  that  element.  The  temperature  of  the 
house  by  day  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  80^,  and  till  about  the  middle 
of  September  would  generally  be  found  about  66°  a  little  before  sun- 
rise ;  using  no  artificial  heat  (besides  the  bark-bed)  as  long  as  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  exceeded  66%  at  which  temperature  (viz.  66^) 
we  kept  the  house  by  night  during  the  winter  months,  till  the  third  week 
in  Mareh,  when  we  shook  the  plants  out,  and  shortened  their  roots  about 
one-half,  and  repotted  them  in  the  same-sized  pots  prepared  as  follows : — The 
pots,  if  not  new  (  new  ones  being  preferable),  being  well  cleaned,  an  oyster- 
shell  about  the  size  of  a  penny  is  placed  over  the  hole,  around  which  broken 
bones  (such  materials  being  best),  or  potsherds  broken  to  about  the  size  of 
kidney-beans,  and  sifted  to  exclude  the  dusty  particles,  afe  laid  about  half 
an  inch  deep ;  over  which  is  placed  a  layer,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
of  the  thready  part  of  half-decayed  loamy  turf;  and  the  remaining  space  is 
filled  up  with  the  following  compost :  turfy  loam  chopped  to  tho  size  of 
walnuts,  bruising  it  as  little  as  possible,  six  parts ;  night  soil,  one  part ;  leaf 
mould,  one  part ;  and  silver  sand,  one  part  The  plants  being  potted  in  this  com- 
post, were  plunged  in  a  bark  bed,  in  a  dung-lieated  pit,  two-thirds  of  the  depth 
of  their  pots  (at  which  depth  a  thermometer  inserted  stood  at  9(r),  shading 
them  from  the  more  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and  keeping  them  as  close  as 
possible,  yet  not  allowing  the  tempereture  to  exceed  90*^  the  minimum  by 
night  being  generally  from  66**  to  70°.  In  the  course  of  about  fourteen 
days,  we  exposed  the  plants  to  the  full  sun ;  from  which  time  they  required 
to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  the  greatest  attention  to  be  paid 
to  the  watch-sticks  (sticks  stuck  in  the  bark,  to  be  occasionally  taken  out 
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and  iblt,  to  atoerUin  the  heat),  lett  the  roots,  on  reachiiig  the  sidea  of  the 
pott,  should  be  bunied.  At  this  stage  wo  gare  air  at  8(f  ,  and  allowed  the 
temperature  to  rise  to  W,  As  the  season  advaneed,  we  sprinkled  the  plants 
overhead  more  frequently :  in  April,  about  onoe  a  week ;  in  May,  about 
onoe  in  four  days ;  and  in  the  hottest  weather,  erery  other  evening.  In 
June,  we  turned  them  out  of  the  pots,  leaving  their  balls  entire.  We  then 
potted  the  laigest  of  them  in  No.  12-iiiaed  pots,  leaving  the  smr£su9e  of  the 
soil  14  inch  below  the  top  of  the  pot ;  the  balls  of  the  rest  we  partially 
reduced,  and  potted  in  No.  24-siBed  pots.  The  bark  bed  was  then  forked 
over,  and  made  good  by  sifting  out  the  rotten  bark  from  the  top  and  aidei^ 
and  adding  fresh  at  the  bottom.  After  the  bed  had  been  well  trodden  and 
levelled,  we  replunged  the  plants  in  it  about  two-thirds  the  depth  of  their 
pots^  keeping  them  dose  and  shading  them,  &c.,  as  before.  The  tempera- 
ture at  sunrise  was  now  about  75o ;  the  mayimum  by  day  was  100%  giving 
air,  as  before,  at  80*.  The  second  week  in  August,  we  shifted  the  plants  in 
No.  24-sized  pots  into  No.  12's,  top-soiling  at  the  same  time  those  already  in 
12'8.  The  pots  of  the  latter  size  at  this  time  were  full  of  roots ;  and  their 
lower  leaves  confining  young  nx>ts  in  their  sockets,  we  displaced  them,  and 
replunged  the  pot  about  three  inches  deep  in  a  heat  which  at  that  depth  was 
100**,  plunging  and  treating  the  plants  newly  potted  as  we  did  those  potted 
in  June.  The  plants  being  now  finally  stationed  in  the  finishing  pit  above 
described  (fig.  337),  on  a  bark  bed  4^  feet  deep,  with  dung  and  fiie-heat  at 
command,  showed  fruit  generally  on  the  Ist  of  September.  The  maximum 
by  day,  with  plenty  of  air,  was  now  110°,  and  at  sunrise  about  80*.  About 
Sept.  20th,  several  of  the  plants  were  in  flower.  As  the  season  declined, 
we  lowered  the  temperature,  our  standard  for  the  winter  being  60^  at  aun- 
rise,  and  the  maximum  by  day  00*.  In  cloudy  damp  weather,  we  fired  by 
day  to  63*  or  70*,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  air  to  carry  off  the  damp.  When 
a  dry  sunny  day  occurred,  we  generally  seized  the  opportunity  to  sprinkle 
the  plants  overhead  with  dean  water,  in  a  tepid  state,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  for  the  puipose  of  dislodging  the  mouldiness  that  settled  on  the 
fruit  from  the  closeness  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  fruit  began 
to  colour,  towards  Februaiy,  more  fire-heat  and  more  air  were  given.  The 
maximum  by  day,  with  sun-heat  and  a  flue  seldom  cold,  was  now  100*,  and 
at  sunrise  60*.  Under  tlus  mode  of  treatment  three  qiecimens  were  grown, 
which  were  exhilnted  at  the  gardens  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  on 
May  10,  1834,  along  with  three  dishes  of  grapes,  for  which  their  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dowding.    (/dem,  p.  24.) 

060.  Growing  the  fnne-apple  in  beds  of  401/.— 'This  has  not  been  mnch 
done  in  Britain ;  but  in  Munich,  in  1828,  it  had  been  practised  for  five  years 
in  the  royal  kitdien-gardens  there.  It  is  attended  with  fiir  less  trouble  than 
any  other  mode  of  pine  culture,  and  has  this  immense  advantage,— >that  as 
there  are  suckers  on  the  stems  in  all  stages  of  growth,  fruit  is  produced 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  At  Munich,  the  oourt^^ardener,  Mr.  Lang, 
informs  us  (Gr.  M,  v.  430)  that  he  had  practised  the  mode  of  growing  pine- 
apples in  beds  of  soil  in  low  pits  for  five  years,  snd  had  cut  ripe  fruit  from 
the  plants  eveiy  month  in  the  year  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  The 
only  objection  that  can  be  brought  against  this  mode  is,  that  the  fruit  is  not 
very  large ;  but  we  can  affiim,  from  having  seen  the  fruit  thus  produced  at 
Munich,  and  also  in  the  royal  forcing-ground  at  Versailles,  that  it  is  of  a 
very  fitting  size  for  a  small  fiunily.     By  the  aid  of  hot  water,  peat  soil, 
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abnodant  sai&oe-maiinriDg,  and  earthing  up,  a  greater  weight  of  frait 
might  perh^  be  grown  in  a  limited  space  and  time  by  this  mode  than  by 
any  other.  The  souroe  of  bottom  heat  might  be  a  tank  of  water  or  of  liquid 
manure,  of  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  interior  of  the  pit,  and  over 
this  the  soil  might  be  supported  on  a  flooring  of  pierced  tiles,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  roots  pasmng  through  them  into  the  liquid  manure.  Or,  it  might 
be  a  bed  of  stones  or  coarse  gravel,  heated  by  steam,  a  mode  which  has  been 
saocessfully  employed  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy.  (See  O,  M,  yi.  p.  50.) 
Whichever  mode  of  heating  be  adopted,  all  the  minor  details  will  readily 
occur  to  those  who  have  perused  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  work. 

961.  Fraitwg  sudters  an  the  itools^  and  retaining  the  suckers  on  the  stools 
£or  some  months  or  weeks  after  the  fruit  has  been  cut,  are  practices  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  gaining  time,  and  of  employing  the  vigour 
remaining  in  the  old  stock.  Sometimes  the  suckers  are  earthed  up,  and 
retained  on  the  stock  till  they  produce  their  fruit ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
taken  off  and  potted,  and  being  supplied  with  abundant  heat  and  moisture, 
soon  show  fruit  afterwards.  Mr.  Marsland,  of  Stockport^  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  pine  in  this  manner,  and  the  following 
extract  will  give  a  good  idea  oi  his  practice : — ^'  In  November,  1819,  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  had  heea  cut  from  the  pine-plants,  which  were  then  two  years 
old,  all  the  leaves  were  stripped  off  the  old  stocks,  nothing  being  left  but  a 
single  sucker  on  each,  and  that  the  strongest  on  the  plant.  They  were  then 
placed  in  a  house  where  the  *heat  was  about  60^,  and  they  remained  till 
March,  1820.  At  this  period  the  suckers  were  broken  off  from  the  old 
stocks,  and  planted  in  pots  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  vaiying 
accord^  to  the  size  of  the  sucker.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  length  of  time  which  the  young  sucker  is  allowed  to  remain  attached 
to  the  mother  plant  depends^  in  some  degree,  upon  the  kind  of  pine :  the  tardy 
fruiters,  such  as  the  black  Antigua  and  others,  require  to  be  left  longer  than 
the  queen  and  those  which  fruit  readily.  After  the  suckers  had  been  planted, 
they  were  removed  from  the  house,  where  they  had  remained  while  on  the 
old  stock,  to  one  in  which  the  temperature  was  raised  to  75°>  Immediately 
upon  their  striking  root,  the  laigest  of  the  suckers  showed  fruit,  which 
swelled  well,  and  ripened  between  August  and  November,  being  on  the 
average  ten  months  from  the  time  the  fruit  was  cut  from  the  old  plant,  and 
seven  months  from  the  time  the  sucker  was  planted.  The  fruit  so  produced, 
though,'as  may  be  expected,  not  of  the  largest  description,  I  have  invariably 
found  to  be  richer  and  higher  flavoured  than  that  grown  on  older  plants. 
The  suckers  of  inferior  strength  will  not  show  fruit  in  the  same  season,  but 
in  the  following  they  will  yield  good  fruit,  and  strong  suckers  for  a  succeed- 
ing year's  supply.  Those  suckers  are  to  be  preferred  which  are  produced  on 
plants  that  hiftve  ripened  their  fruit  in  November;  for  those  taken  from 
plants  whose  fruit  is  cut  in  August,  or  earUer,  are  apt  to  show  fruit  in  Janu- 
ary or  Februaiy,  while  yet  remaining  on  the  mother-plant.  But  whenever 
this  happens,  the  sucker  should  be  broken  off  immediately  upon  being  per- 
ceived, and  planted  in  a  pit  so  as  to  form  a  root  of  its  own  to  maintain  its 
fruit."    (Hort.  Trans.  voL  iv.  p.  392.) 

962.  To  grow  the  pineapple  to  an  extraordinary  eize. — ^Begin  with  a 
healthy  vigorous  sucker  or  crown,  and  supply  it  with  abundant  nutriment, 
heat,  and  light,  in  so  fiur  as  the  two  latter  cdements  are  under  control,  shifting 
it  frequently  from  the  smallest-sized  pot  to  the  largest,  and  gradually 
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increaamg  the  tempenture  firom  70^  to  90*  or  96%  with  atmoflpherie  i 

in  pioportiofu    In  this  way  queen  pines  have  been  grown  to  the  weight  of 

five  or  six  poonds,  and  New  Proyidenoe  puies  from  twelve  pounds  to  fifteen 

pounds. 

953.  In$ect$. — Where  a  proper  temperature  and  atmoepheiie  molahne 
are  kept  up,  the  pme  will  be  little  troubled  with  insects ;  hat  In  oonaeqiieDee 
of  careless  treatment  they  are  sometimes  infested  with  a  qwdes  of  ooocos^ 
which  is  got  rid  of  by  immersing  the  plants,  when  being  shifted,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  tobacco  water.  The  proportions  do  not  aeem 
of  much  consequence,  for  they  are  yery  difierent  with  different  gardeners. 
Mr.  Dall  takes  4  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  2  lbs.  flower'  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  of  leaf 
tobacco,  and  2  oz.  of  nux  vomica,  and  boils  them  in  eight  gallons  of  lain 
water.  After  shaking  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  trinuning  their  roota^ 
he  washes  them  well  with  this  mixture,  and  also  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
interior  of  the  pit,  and  all  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  excepting  the  roofi  Mr. 
Glendinning  takes — sulphur,  2  lbs. ;  soft  soap,  2  lbs. ;  tobacco,  1^  lbs. ;  nox 
yomica,  2  oz. ;  camphor,  1  oz.,  dissolved  in  a  wine-glassful  of  i^iiit  of  tur- 
pentine ;  and  boils  the  whole  in  eight  gallons  of  water  for  an  hour.  When 
the  mixture  has  fiallen  to  120",  he  immerses  each  plant  in  it  separately, 
keeping  the  liquid  as  near  as  possible  to  that  degree  of  heat.  (Praeticai  hinU 
4m  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple^  p.  61).  Plants  subjected  to  the  mixture 
either  of  Mr.  Dall  or  Mr.  Glendinning  have  an  unsightly  appearance  for 
some  months  afterwards  ;  but  when  they  commence  growing,  the  new  part 
of  their  folisge  assumes  the  usual  healthy,  vigorous  hue.  Where  there  is 
room  in  the  pine  pit  for  laying  down  a  quantity  of  fermenting  horae-dong, 
the  steam  produced  is  perhaps  the  best  destroyer  of  every  description  of  insect 
and  it  does  no  injury  to  pines.     This  was  Baldwin's  remedy. 

II. — Culture  of  the  grapo^tyine  under  glaee  and  en  walle, 
SoBocT.  l..mmNaiural  data  on  which  the  culture  of  the  grape-wne  ii  founded, 

954.  The  grape-vine  is  a  deciduous  ligneous  climber,  indigenous  or  culti- 
vated in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  found  wild  in  Greece,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Persia,  the  Morea, 
and  near  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  in  many  other  places ;  but  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  are  Armenia 
and  Syria.  In  Armenia  and  Syria,  judging  from  their  latitudes,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  coldest  winter  month  in  the  region  of  vine  culture  is 
probably  between  46*^  and  60*,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest 
summer  month  between  76°  and  80^.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  vine 
will  bear  a  much  lower  winter  temperature  than  46* ;  for  on  the  hiUs  in 
Grermany,  where  several  kinds  are  cultivated  with  success,  and  the  vines  are 
every  winter  buried  under  the  snow,  the  temperature  for  two  or  three 
months  cannot  be  much  above  82*.  It  is  also  found  in  our  forciog^houses 
that  the  vine  wiU  bear  a  summer  temperature  of  between  70*  and  80*.  It 
may,  we  think,  be  assumed  that  the  vine  is  not  calculated  to  sustain  unin- 
jured a  vrinter  temperature  much  below  40* ;  and  this  is  confirmatory  of  the 
excellence  of  the  practice  of  British  gardeners,  in  wintering  the  shoots  of 
Tines  grown  under  glass  under  some  kind  of  protecting  cover:  such  as 
between  outer  and  inner  front  sashes,  or  tied  loosely  up  in  mats  or  in  thatch, 
so  as  to  keep  them  quite  dry  vrithout  excluding  the  air. 

955.  With  rejipect  to  atmospheric  moisture^  it  can  only,  as  far  as  we  know, 
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be  stated  on  general  principles,  that  when  the  viae  is  in  a  growing  state  the 
air  most  he  keep  moist,  more  particularly  in  the  evenings  and  during  night. 
This  may  always  be  effected  by  syringing  the  plants  before  shutting  up  the 
house  in  the  afternoons,  and  when  the  sun  goes  off  a  south  wall,  and  by 
watering  the  soil.  TVhen  the  fruit  is  ripening,  the  air  should  be  drier ;  not 
only  because  growth  being  completed,  less  moisture  is  wanted,  but  because 
excess  of  moisture,  either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  atmosphere,  is  Imown  to  be 
injurious  to  the  flayour  of  all  fruits. 

d66.  The  Mt/  in  all  countries  where  the  vine  is  cultivated  successfully  is 
diy,  and  experience  hss  proved  that  it  admits  of  being  enriched  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent.'  The  temperature  of  the  soil  may  be  determined 
from  general  principles  to  be  a  degree  or  two  higher  than  that  of  the  atmo-> 
sphere ;  *^  therefore  the  most  &vourable  dimate  for  the  vine  lat.  35%  which 
passes  through  Syria,  will  have  a  mean  terrestrial  temperature  of  67^  In 
apring,  when  vegetation  begins  in  the  vine,  it  may  be  estimated  at  not  lower 
than  60*.  By  the  time  the  blossom  expands  it  will  have  reached  70^,  or 
nearly  so ;  and  80°  will  certainly  be  within  the  limits  of  its  summer  tem- 
perature."— (Penny  Cyc.y  art.  Grape-Vine.)  ^^The  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth  in  the  dimate  of  London  is  about  61°,  from  which  that  of  springs- 
water  differs  little  throughout  the  year.  In  winter,  when  early  forcing  of 
the  vine  is  commenced,  the  border  in  which  the  roots  are  extended  will 
sometimes  be  below  40°,  and  if  we  even  say  46°,  whilst  the  vine  has  its 
branches  and  blossoms  in  a  temperature  of  76°,  still  we  have  a  disparity  of 
90° !  These  conditions  are  not  by  any  means  transient,  for  the  earth  retains 
its  state  of  winter  cold  till  late  in  the  spring.  In  summer,  from  the  greater 
length  of  the  days  at  this  season  than  in  more  southern  latitudes,  the  earth 
acquires  a  tolerably  high  and  nearer  corresponding  temperature ;  but  before 
this  occurs  the  crop  of  grapes  has  received  checks  which  more  favourable 
circumstances  cannot  remedy.  To  this  disparity  of  temperature  between 
the  root  and  the  top  of  the  vine  may  be  certainly  ascribed  the  had  setting^ 
spotting,  and  shrivelling  of  grapes." — Ibid,  A  writer  in  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine^  vol.  xiii.  p.  16,  has  fordbly  illustrated  the  importance  of  a  cor- 
responding atmospheric  and 'terrestrial  temperatnre,  and  he  condudes  by 
recommending  all  exterior  vine-borders  to  be  securdy  thatched,  so  as  to 
exdude  all  rain  and  melting  snow  during  winter  and  spring,  and  not  to 
remove  the  covering  till  the  temperature  of  the  natural  rain  which  fiills  on 
the  border  is  60°.  The  thatching,  he  says,  if  put  on  in  time  in  autumn, 
will  preserve  a  temperature  in  the  soil  through  the  winter  of  between  46° 
and  60°,  and  the  rain  fidling  on  the  soil  at  a  temperature  of  60°  will  part 
with  10°  of  its  heat,  and^  after  moistening  the.soil,  pass  off  by  the  drainage. 
Repeated  showers  at  an  increased  temperature,  aided  by  the  effect  of  the 
sun,  will  graduaUy  raise  the  temperature  of  the  border  frt>m  46°  or  60°  to 
76*  or  80°,  according  to  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  the  summer.  The  process, 
he  says,  may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  stirring  the  surface,  or  inverting  it  by 
digging  where  it  has  been  well  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  so  as  to  turn  up  a  fresh 
portion  to  their  influence.  A  considerable  degree  of  heat  might  thus  be  as  it 
were  ^  worked  in,"  and  the  remainder  of  heat  required  would  be  effected  by 
the  percolation  of  showers  and  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun.  The  effect  of 
melting  snows  and  early  spring  rains,  at  probably  40°,  in  cooling  the  soil, 
shows  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  porous  and  naturally  thorough-drained 
soil  for  vineyards  in  countries  having  cold  winters ;  because  as  it  is  imprac- 
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tkable  to  prevent  the  snow  from  meltiiig  o?  tha  fpriog  nuns  from  frlliqg 
and  cooling  the  soil,  the  only  mode  of  counteraetsnig  the  evil  it  ao  to  amnge 
that  the  water  ehall  be  carried  rapidly  off  by  the  enbaoiL  Eweirj  ahover 
which  succeeds  will  be  at  a  somewhat  higher  tempemtuey  aft  least  till  mid- 
summer,  and  as  it  filtrates  through  the  soil  will  leare  in  it  a  portkm  of  its 
heat,  till  showers  falling  at  70*,  or  upwaidsi  will  leave  the  soil  at  thrt 
temperature* 

957.  Form  of  house. — It  is  almost  unnecenuy  to  ohaerve  that  tlie  vine 
may  be  cultivated  in  any  form  of  structure  with  a  ^am  ntdf  ftom  a  ooo&m- 
ber>frame  to  a  house ;  the  most  common  form  and  dimawoos  of  which 
in  use  in  British  gardens  are  aa  foUow  :<— Length,  thirty  fiset ;  width, 
fourteen  feet ;  height  at  back,  nine  fieet,  at  front,  two  feet  The  end  and 
front  walls  to  be  on  arches,  and  the  whole  to  be  heated  by  one  fire.  The 
furnace  to  have  a  door  one  foot  square,  and  the  sides  oi  the  fuel-chamber 
to  be  of  Welsh  lumps ;  and  the  rise  from  the  ban  of  the  fumaoe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flue  to  be  eighteen  inches.  The  flue  to  run  two  feet  from 
the  front-wall,  and  to  return  within  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  bock- wall, 
with  a  chimney  in  tho  back-wall  over  the  furnace.  The  flue  to  be  eighteen 
inches  deep,  with  the  covers  and  bottoms  of  <me-foot  tiles.  Doois  at  each 
end  of  the  house,  or  at  the  fire-end,  if  but  one  door.  Rafters  fixed  ;  the 
sashes  moveable  in  two  lengtha,  lapping  in  the  middle;  the  top  lighta  to  be 
one  inch  wider  than  the  lower  ones,  and  the  lower  ones  to  run  up  and  down 
in  a  groove  formed  in  the  rsfier  under  the  top  light,  so  that  the  top  and 
bottom  lights  may  run  free  of  each  other.  A  trellis  of  wire  to  be  fixed  to 
the  rafters  fifteen  inches  from  the  glass,  and  the  vines  to  be  planted  between 
the  front-wall  and  the  flue.  If  hot  water  is  employed  instead  of  amoke 
flues,  then  the  pipes  may  be  placed  in  exactly  the  same  situation  aa  the 
flues ;  they  may  be  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  there  may  be  two  upper  pipes 
and  two  lower  ones ;  one  of  the  upper  pipes  and  one  of  the  lower  onea  may 
form  a  distinct  circulation  from  the  other  two,  so  that  when  only  a  amaU 
degree  of  fire  heat  is  required,  the  circulation  may  be  stopped  in  half 
the  extent  of  piping.  For  early  forcing,  the  house,  if  still  to  be  managed 
with  one  fire,  may  be  somewhat  narrower  and  the  roof  steeper.  In  houses 
of  this  kind  the  vines  are  wintered,  not  by  withdrawing  them,  but  by  the 
removal  of  the  sashes. — (G.  JIf.,  xvii.  310.) 

SuBSECT.  II.  Propagating^  Pmning,  and  Training  tht  Vine* 

958.  The  vine  is  commonly  propagated  by  eyes  or  cuttings  (606)  and  eoma- 
times  by  layers,  and  a  year  may  generally  be  gained  by  procuring  rooted 
plants  from  the  nurseries.  To  make  sure  of  having  the  sorts  true  to  their 
names,  however,  many  gardeners  raise  their  own  plants.  On  the  Continent 
the  vine  is  generally  propagated  by  cuttings  of  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in 
length,  taken  off  with  a  piece  of  the  preceding  year's  wood  attached ;  and 
this  used  also  to  be  the  custom  in  this  country,  till  about  the  time  of 
Speachley. 

959.  In  pruning  the  vine  never  cut  dose  to  the  eye,  because  the  wood 
being  spongy,  dies  back  more  or  less,  and  consequently  injures  the  bud ;  but 
cut  in  the  niiddle  of  the  intemode,  which  leaves  a  sufficient  space  for  the 
wood  to  die  back  before  it  reaches  the  bud.  The  cut  ought  to  slope  away 
from  the  eye,  in  order  that  in  case  of  bleeding  the  eye  may  not  be  injured. 
The  summer  pruning  of  the  vino  consists  almost  entirely  in  stopping  the 
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laterals,  pinching  oS  the  tendzila,  and  when  the  fniit  la  beginning  to  ripen 
catting  off  portions  of  the  learea,  or  sometimes  entire  leaves,  to  admit  the 
sun's  rays  to  the  fruit.  In  taking  off  leaves,  the  French  very  seldom  remove 
the  petioles,  but  only  the  disk,  or  a  portion  of  it. 

960.  TVotfttii^.— There  are  three  modes  in  common  use  for  pronlng  and 
training  the  vine :— The  long^  or  renewal  eystem,  by  which  the  largest  fruit 
IB  obtidiied ;  the  short,  <Mr  spnrring-in  system,  by  which  the  greatest  number 
of  bunches  may  be  grown  in  a  limited  space ;  and  the  hn  system,  by  which 
the  plant  is  made  to  ranufy  and  spread  out  its  branches,  so  as  to  have  the 
general  appearance  of  a  common  fruit-tree.  There  are  several  other  modes 
of  training  the  vine,  because,  as  we  have  seen  (703),  the  vine  may  be 
trained  in  every  form  adapted  for  common  fruit-trees ;  but  we  shall  only 
notice  the  Thomery  system,  chiefly  used  in  France,  though  in  a  less  perfect 
form  it  is  adopted  on  the  waUs  of  cottages  in  some  parts  of  England.  The 
vine  differs  from  all  other  frnit-trees  in  this,  that  pruning  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  even  for  a  single  year;  this  arises  from  the  much  greater 
quantity  of  wood  produced  than  is  necessary  for  a  crop  of  fruit.  A  peach- 
tree,  or  any  other  tree,  if  totally  neglected,  may  continue  to  bear  annually 
high-flavoured  fruit  on  the  outsides  of  its  branches,  because  there  they 
would  be  exposed  to  a  sufficiency  oi  light  and  air;  but  the  bunches  of 
grapes  on  a  vine  which  had  been  left  for  a  few  years  to  itself,  would  be  so 
shrouded  in  leaves  and  shoots  as  to  be  small  and  without  flavour. 

961.  The  essential  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  pruning  and  training 
the  vine,  whatever  mode  be  adopted,  are  to  shorten  the  wood  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  no  more  leaves  shall  be  produced  than  can  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  light ;  to  stop  ail  shoots  produced  in  summer  that  are  not  likely  to 
be  required  in  the  winter  pruning,  at  two  or  three  joints,  or  at  the  first  large 
healthy  leaf  from  the  stem  where  they  originate ;  and  to  stop  all  shoots 
bearing  bunches  at  one  joint,  or  at  most  two,  beyond  the  bunch.  As  shoots 
which  are  stopped  generally  push  a  second  time  frtmi  the  terminal  bud,  the 
secondary  shoots  thus  produced  should  be  stopped  at  one  joint ;  and  if  at 
that  joint  they  push  also,  then  a  third  stopping  must  take  place  at  one  joint, 
and  so  on  as  long  as  the  last  terminal  bud  continues  to  break.  Bearing 
these  points  in  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  pruning  and 
training  of  the  vine. 

962.  The  kmg^  or  the  renewal  tyHem  qfpruningy  is  by  many  gard^ierB,  and 
also  by  Clement  Hoars,  the  author  of  the  best  Treatise  on  the  vine  which  has 
ever  been  published,  considered  as  decidedly  preferable  to  all  the  other  modes. 
It  recommends  itself,  he  says,  ^  by  its  simplicity ;  by  the  old  wood  of  the  vine 
being  annually  got  rid  of ;  by  the  small  number  of  wounds  inflicted  in  the 
pruning ;  by  the  dear  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  vine ;  and  by  the 
great  ease  with  which  it  is  nuinaged,  in  consequence  of  its  occupying  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  wall." — (Praetieal  Treatise^  S^.,  p.  95.) 
Supposing  a  cutting  planted  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  in  autumn  or  in 
early  spring,  then  in  the  autumn  following  it  may  be  cut  down  to  three 
good  eyes,  as  in  fig.  343. 

The  second  year  rub  off  all  the  buds  but  the  terminal  one,  the  shoot 
produced  by  which  is  to  be  cut  down  to  three  good  eyes,  as  in  fig.  344. 

The  third  year  allow  only  the  two  uppermost  buds  to  push;  and  in 
autumn  head  down  the  strongest  one  to  six  feet  or  eight  feet,  for  bearing  fruit 
the  following  year,  and  the  weakest  to  three  good  eyes^  as  in  fig.  345.     If 
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the  wall  or  tzellit  is  low,  the  fystem  need  not  be  curied  fiffther ;  the  long 
^oot  will  prodaoe  the  frait-beariDg  shoots  of  next  year,  after  which  it  will 

Lbe  cut  out,  and  its  place  taken  by  the  shoot  pio- 
duced  from  the  short  shoot ;  which,  having  pn>- 


=^is^^    duoed  its  fruit,  will  be  cut  away  in  its  turn, 
Fiff.  84S.  xunnrai  uiake  room  for  the  young  shoot  that  will  have 
rnmhtg^Mtiwtw.  been  produced  on  the  other  side ;  and  thus  the 
operation  might  be  carried  on  for  a  number  of  yean.  fit jm. 

The  fourth  year.     Suppoehig  the  wall  or  the  trellis  to  be  of  ^^^  ^ 
the  usual  height,  then  the  fourth  year  bunches  will  be  shown         ^'^' 
at  every  joint  of  the  long  shoot,  but  it  will  weaken  the  vine  too  mudb  to 
allow  more  than  two  or  three  to  come  to  maturity.    Two  shoots  will  be  pro- 
duced from  those  cut  down,  and  probably 
a  third  from  the  base  of  the  stock.  These, 
in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  dropped, 
should  be  cut  down,  as  in  fig.  346.    The 
house  or  the  wall  we  may  now  suppose 
filled  from  top  to  bottom;  the  fruit  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall  or  house  being 
produced  by  the  young  wood  0,6,  and  that 
in  the  upper  part  from  the  young  wood 
c,  (i,  in  fig.  346. 

The  fifth  year,  the  crop  bemg  produced 

on  a,  6,  and  e,  <i,  a  shoot  will  have  been 

produced  from  6,  which  will  reach  the 

top  of  the  wall  and  take  the  place  at  the 

winter  pruning  of  the  long  shoot,  6,  c,  d^ 

while  the  shoot  from  e  will  take  the  place 

of  0,  6,  as  shown  in  fig.  347.    Next  year  (  ( 

Fiff.  845.  Biumd    ^®  shoot  from  6  beoomcs  the  main  shoot, 

pnming,  third  jfmr,   and  the  shoot  from  fy  the  secondary  shoot 

—the  middle  one  being  cut  out ;  and  thus  the  alternation 

of  shoots  may  go  on  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

963,  The  spurring-in  method  of  pruning  consists  in  re- 
taining only  one  shoot  the  entire  height  of  the  wall  or  trellis, 
and  shortening  the  laterals  at  every  winter's  pruning  to  two 
or  three  eyes ;  or  when  the  vines  are  veiy  strong,  cutting 
the  laterals  entirely  off,  leaving  the  young  fruit-bearing 
shoots  to  be  produced  from  the  adventitious  buds  at  their 
base.  In  general  every  alternate  bud  is  cut  out,  so  as  to 
have  only  half  the  number  of  laterals  as  the  shoot  has 
produced  buds ;  and  sometimes  two  buds  are  cut  out  fox 
one  that  is  left,  when  the  vine  is  of  a  sort  that  has  a  large 
leaf  or  a  large  bunch ;  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  shoot 
from  being  too  much  crowded  by  laterals. 

964.  The  fan^tyHem  of  vine-training  isefiected  by  short- ' 
ening  the  eJioots  as  they  advance  in  growth  during  summer,  so  as  to  csnse 
them  to  divaricate  and  produce  the  appearance  of  a  common  fan-trsioed 
fruit-tree.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  vineries  where  one  plant  fills  the  whole 
house,  and  requires  no  fiirther  description. 

965.  The  Thomery  syetem  of  training  is  chiefly  calculated  for  the  open 
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wall.  The  rines  are  planted  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wall,  and  only 
two  branches  are  allowed  to  proceed  from  each  main  stem.  The  length  of 
these  branches  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  soil.  At  Thomery,  where  Uie  soil  is 
poor,  the  ordimuy  length  of  a  main  branch  is  about 
four  feet ;  but  on  the  royal  grape- wall  at  Fontainebleau^ 
the  branches  are  from  five  feet  to  six  feet  in  length, 
the  soil  being  richer  and  more  liberally  supplied  with 
\\  manure.      Fig.  848  represents  a  portion  of  a  mud- 

wall,  eight  feet  high,  covered  with  a  trellis,  on  which 
vines  are  trained,  according  to  the  Thomery  system. 
The  fruit  is  produced  on  the  short  lateral  shoots,  which, 
are  shortened  in  at  the  winter  pruning  to  two  or  three 
buds ;  and  each  shoot  produced  by  a  bud  is  allowed  to 
mature  two  bunches  of  fruit.  Nothing  can  be  more 
perfect  than  this  system  of  pruning  and  training,  as  it , 
appears  at  Thomeiy ;  since  it  makes  certain  of  cover* 
ing  every  part  of  the  wall  with  wood  equally  strong, 
and  equally  supplied  with  nutriment  horn  die  roots, 
because  every  plant  has  an  equal  extent  of  branches, 
eight  feet,  supplied  from  one  stock  or  root.  An  im- 
perfect imitation  of  this  mode  of  training  may  be  seen 
on  the  cottages  of  some  villages  in  Hampshire,  particu- 
larly in  Broughton  and  Stockbridge.^ — (See  Scotty  in 
Gard.  Mag.  far  1842.) — On  asking  the  opinion  of  an 
eminently  scientific  English  gardener  of  the  Thomeiy 
mode  of  pruning  and  training  the  vine,  his  answer  was: 
^  It  will  not  do  in  this,  climate  and  soil.  When  fol- 
lowed strictly,  the  two  arms,  each  four  feet  in  length, 
do  not  give  sufficient  extent ;  for  the  eyes  may  all  break 
prematurely.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  mode  of  train- 
ing vines  on  a  wall,  is  to  lay  in  all  the  shoots  at  an 
angle  of  45%  or  even  with  a  greater  slope,  if  the 
soil  is  very  rich,  or  the  variety  of  grape  which  is  grown 
Fi».m.  Rin^i^nmin,,  IS  of  Very  vigorous  growth." 

SuBSSCT.  III.— Cti//tff«  €f  the  Grape-  Vine  under  GUut, 
The  grapes  grown  at  Oakhill  having  been  long  equally  celebrated  with  the 
pine-apples  grown  there,  wo  shall  adopt  Mr.  Forsyth's  account  of  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  first  giving  a  general  treatise,  and  next  a  diary  of  a  course  of 
culture. 

966.  Vine-hord&r. — Loamy  turf  that  has  been  pared  quite  thin,  and 
stacked  in  narrow  tiers,  for  one  year  at  least,  three  parts,  and  one  part  of 
the  following  mixture : — any  dry,  well  aerated  animal  manure,  that  can 
most  conveniently  be  got,  such  as  horse-droppings,  or  those  of  cattle,  deer,  or 
sheep,  without  litter,  laid  in  alternate  layers  wiUi  old  plaster  or  old  building 
lime  mortar  (the  older  the  better) ;  no  matter  if  there  be  a  few  brickbats  in 
it.  Let  the  whole  bo  well  pounded  and  mixed  with  the  dung,  which  ought 
to  be  in  a  proper  state,  as  to  moisture,  to  ferment  a  little;  after  which  let  it 
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be  frequently  turned,  always  keeping  it  rather  dry ;  it  may  then  be  wheeled 
into  the  bed  or  border.  The  loam  when  put  into  the  bed  or  border  should 
be  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  bricks  and  half-bricks,  brought  from  the  stacks 
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Fig.  348.  Vin^M  trained  according  to  the  Thamar^  gpsttm. 

or  tiers  where  they  were  originally  piled,  mixed  with  the  manure,  and  laid 
once  for  all  in  the  place  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  without  any  turn- 
ing, chopping,  or  pounding  whatever,  which  only  injures  the  loam,  and  ren- 
ders it  too  compact,  and  too  much  akin  to  puddle,  for  yine-roots  to  prosper 
in.  About  16  feet  wide,  and  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  deep,  may  be 
considered  a  moderate  width  and  depth  for  a  vine-border,  on  a  substratum  of 
draining,  at  least  one  foot  deep. 

967.  Planting. — On  the  top  of  this  the  vines  reared  in  the  manner  here- 
after stated  may  be  planted.  If  out  of  doors,  plant  the  vines  3  feet  from  the 
fit>nt  of  the  house,  just  covering  the  root-ball  of  each  about  2  inches,  over 
which  place  a  hand-glass.  This  will  keep  off  rain  and  concentrate  heat. 
Then  lay  the  cane  about  2  inches  under  ground,  till  it  enters  the  aperture 
or  arch  into  the  house,  and  over  this  place  another  hand-glass ;  or,  instead  of 
hand-glasses,  a  layer  of  hot  dung  or  leaves,  1  foot  thick  and  6  feet  wide,  may 
be  laid  along  it.  It  is  presumed  that  the  border  has  been  made  in  autumn, 
in  which  case  this  planting  is  to  be  done  in  February,  especial  care  being 
taken  that  the  border  does  not  get  either  too  wet  or  too  dry.  In  the  former 
case  thatch  it,  and  in  the  latter  mulch  it  with  fermented  dung  from  old 
linings  or  the  like,  and  water  it  with  dean  water. 

968.  To  raise  the  plants^  get  some  eyes  from  plants  which  you  have  seen  and 
proved,  cut  them  at  half-an-inch  above  and  below  the  eye,  (606),  and  insert 
them  singly  in  pots  (of  the  size  60)  about  half-an-inch  under  the  soil,  about 
Christmas.    Keep  them  growing  in  a  moist  heat,  (say  60^  Fahr.,)  and  shift 
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them  regularly  as  they  require  it,  training  their  stems  against  the  wall  or 
trcUis  in  the  hothouse.  With  good  culture,  in  twelve  months,  they  will 
have  stems  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  with  4  feet  of  well-ripened  cane,  and 
plenty  of  vigorous  roots. 

060.  When  planted  in  the  vinery^  let  them  he  grown  in  a  like  heat  till 
autumn,  when  the  house  may  he  uncovered  to  ripen  the  wood ;  hut  care 
must  he  taken  to  prevent  their  freezing.  In  winter  cut  hack  till  you  find 
the  wood  of  a  firm  texture  and  good  size.  Under  good  culture  from  6  feet 
to  0  feet  of  firm  short-jointed  wood  may  he  got.  It  is  always  hotter  to  leave 
the  canes  rather  short  than  otherwise.  The  leader  may  he  stopped  b  feet  or 
6  feet  heyond  where  it  is  expected  to  he  Cut  to  in  the  winter  pruning.  When 
you  commence  growing  in  the  spring,  wliich  should  not  he  too  early  (say 
Feb.  16th,)  let  the  temperature  he  low,  (say  60^  Fahr.,)  and  the  atmosphere 
moist,  that  the  vines  may  break  at  all  the  eyes.  The  canes,  for  this  purpose, 
ought  to  be  laid  quite  level ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  shoots  have  been  protruded 
from  the  eyes,  the  canes  may  be  fixed  to  the  trellis,  and  the  temperature  in- 
creased ;  but  by  no  means  allow  them  to  bear  fruit  yet  (unless,  perhaps,  a 
cluster  on  each  vine  to  prove  the  sorts).  If  It  is  intended  to  force  for  early 
fruit  the  third  year,  to  save  repetition,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  '*  Diary 
of  Forcing,''  hereafter  given  (971.)  'To  have  grapes  in  their  proper  season, 
begin  to  excite  the  vines  in  the  middle  of  March,  by  keeping  the  temperature 
about  60°  or  66*  Fahr. ;  if  it  will  keep  at  this  without  fire  heat,  so  much  the 
better.  When  the  vines  are  coming  into  flower,  60"  Fahr.  would  do  them 
good ;  and  afler  that  is  over,  and  the  fruit  thinned,  they  will  do  very  well  at 
fid*"  Fahr.  as  a  minimum,  and  at  86*  Fahr.  as  a  maximum,  of  sun  heat.  The 
fruit  should  be  borne  on  lateral  shoots  or  spurs,  which  should  he  stopped  at 
one  joint  beyond  the  fruit ;  and  spurs  in  Uie  winter  pruning  should  be  cut 
back  to  one  eye.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  a  summary  of 
culture  for  three  years  :— 

Jan.  1, 1836.    Vine  eyes  potted.  Feb.  14^  1838.  Vines  excited. 

Nov.  1, 1886.   Vine  border  finished.  Sept.  1, 1838.    Vines  uncovered. 

Feb.  14, 1837.  Vines  planted.  Jan.  1|  1839.     Canes  pruned. 

Jan.  1, 1838.   Canes  winter-pruned,  March  16,1839.  Vines  excited, 

or  cut  back.  July,  1880.        The  ^it  ripe. 

970.  The  sorts  preferred  at  Oakhill,  are — Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Dutch 
Sweetwater,  White  Ftontignan,  Wliite  Muscadine,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black 
Prince,  Black  Frontignan  for  vineries,  and  Black  £fifp6rione  and  White  Mus- 
cadine fer  walls, 

071.  A  diary  dftht  course  of  cuUure  applied  to  the  grape  vines  at  Oakhill. 
— The  vinery  is  34  feet  lohg,  16  feet  wide.  With  2  feet  of  mason- work,  and 
2  feet  of  upright  glass  in  front,  and  the  roof  is  at  an  inclination  of  27°.  The 
whole  interior  is  heated  by  a  surfeoe  of  hot-water  piping,  equal  to  312  square 
feet.  A  tan  pit,  erected  on  piers  of  brickwork,  occupies  the  centre  floor  of 
the  house,  except  only  a  Apaee  of  3  feet  4  inches  all  round,  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  pathway  and  hot-water  appliratus.  At  the  back  wall  of  the  house 
the  soil  is  piepaned  to  the  depth  of  6  feet ;  and  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  border  (16  feet  wide)  there  are  d|  feet  of  soil,  comprised  of  equal  parts 
of  the  following  tarthi :-— Tuffy  loiun,  (the  top  spit  of  a  very  old  undisturbed 
piece  of  pasture  occupied  as  a  rickyard,)  two  parts;  rotten  dung,  one  part ; 
lime  rul4>iBh,  one  part ;  gritty  mud,  (the  same  as  road-drift,)  one  part  The 
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▼ines  are  planted  insidei  there  are  tweke  planta,  and  they  are  kept  single- 
stemmed  to  the  top  of  Uie  house.  When  pruned  the  apun  are  cat  back  to 
one  bad.  The  sorts  cultiTated  are,  Black  Hambnigh  and  Dutch  Sweet- 
water. 


DIABT. 

ThoTinety  open,  the  wood  ripe,  not  pruned.  Wo 
have  had  two  slight  frosts. 

The  vines  pruned;  the  Tiiiery  shut  up;  no  artificial 
heat  applied. 

Vmes  pared;  the  loose  and  rough  baric  only  taken 
off. 

Tan-pit  filled  with  new  tan,  (twelve  loads).  Soil, 
pathway,  &c.,  kept  wet. 

Vines  washed  with  soap-ends  by  means  of  a 
painter's  ssah-bmsh,  the  suds  being  in  a  tepid 
state. 

Vines  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  soft*0oap,  and 
black  and  white  sulphur  dissolved  in  warm 
soap-suds;  the  mixture  applied  to  the  vines  at 
about  100°  of  heat.  Vines  laid  down  on  the 
tan,  and  moistened  with  a  fine  syringe  twice 
a  day.     The  tan  forked  every  other  day. 

Forked  the  border  about  3  inches  deep ;  laid  on 
turfy  loam  and  old  lime  mortar  about  2  inches 
deep;  then  old  hotbed  dung,  well  totted,  2 
inches ;  the  roots  being  near  the  sur&oe,  hav- 
ing been  planted  as  shallow  as  possible. 

Walls  whitewashed  with  lime  and  sulphur. 

Laid  leaves  on  vine  border,  1  foot  thick ;  and  finsh 
hot  dung,  1  fi)ot ;  protected  the  ^ve  fiom 
rains,  &c.,  by  reed  ooven  used  at  other  times 
for  pine  pits. 

The  floor  dressed  with  a  ooot  of  road-diift  fi>r  the 
sake  of  sprinkling. 

Fire  heat  applied,  and  all  the  steam  that  oan  be 
raised  produced. 

Sprinkling  of  pipes  and  pathways  performed  at  all 
times,  for  the  sake  dT  steam  and  moisture;  the 
heat  of  dung  on  border,  7(^« 

Weather  fiivourable;  the  nights  often  50^  or  62% 
seldom  under  40*;  we  have  had  only  four 
firosts,  the  most  intense  as  low  as  26^ 

Buds  perceived  to  be  swelling;  heat  of  duqg  on 
border  90*. 

Ceased  to  syringe  vines;  the  sprinklmg  of  s(hI» 
pipes,  and  path,  continued. 

Buds  breaking  generally ;  heat  of  dung  on  bor- 
der, 96*. 

Weather  wet  and  windy;  nights^  46*  to  60*. 
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1834. 

by  day. 

at  night 

Jan. 

DOOi. 

DMS. 

15 

78 

64 

17 
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76 
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72 
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75 
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76 

74 


73 

72 


72 
72 


DIART. 

Shoots  2  inohes  long- 
Heat  of  dung  on  border,  65". 

Laigest  apoxs  1  foot  long ;  flower-bads  as  large  as 
nrastard-seeds  (white) ;  bnnches,  1  inch. 

Shoots  topped  at  one  joint  aboTe  froit ;  if  a  lateral 
is  prodnoed  it  is  topped  beyond  one  leaf;  if  it 
break  again,  top  it  again  bejond  one  leaf. 

In  dull  days  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  there 
is  not  Bonshine,  giye  a  little  air,  keeping  the 
tempemtore  at  74*. 

Dung  on  the  border  nearly  eold. 

The  flowers  of  one  bnnch  (near  the  hot-pipes)  ex- 
panded; the  first  that  haye  been. 

The  Tines  in  flower  generally. 
Began  to  thin  a  bnndi  or  two. 
Was  thinning  all  day  (at  the  top  of  the  honse.) 

The  berries  of  all  set  now;  those  of  the  Hamburgh 
as  laxge  as  hasel-nuts ;  those  of  the  old  St. 
Peter's,  the  sise  of  peas  of  the  early  frame 
kind ;  for  the  sake  of  the  Dutch  Sweetwater, 
maintained  76*  instead  of  74%  the  proper  tem- 
perature for  the  Hamburgh.  After  shutting 
up  at  night  the  tan-pit  is  forked  sometimes, 
and  spi^ikled  ereiy  night.  The  pipes  are 
sprinkled  at  least  eight  times  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Began  to  give  air  always  when  the  temperature  is 
4*  above  that  of  the  night  heat 

Dung,  leaves,  &0.,  deared  off  the  border,  to  admit 
sun-heat,  &c. ;  the  border  forked  over. 

Finished  shouldering  the  Hambuigh,  and  thinning 
the  Sweetwater  and  St.  Peter  s  (neither  of  the 
two  latter  wants  shouldering  much).  All 
spurs  tied  to  wires;  laterals  cut  dean  out; 
bundles  supported. 

Sweetwaters  discovered  to  be  changing  colour  for 
ripening* 

First  beny  of  the  Hambuigh  beginning  to  change 
colour ;  moisture  withdrawn ;  plenty  of  air 
admitted ;  border  watered  with  dung  water 
(dry  weather). 

About  half  of  the  berries  of  the  Hambuigh  red- 
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70 


DIART. 

•boQi  oiM-thud  of  those  of  the  Sweet- 
wiler  perfectly  ripe;  the  benies  generaajr, 
mch  3^  inehei  roud. 

AU  watering  of  the  soil  for  the  rine  loota,  and 
Qoinkling  of  the  houae  to  prereiit  dost,  &c^ 
performed  when  plenty  of  air  ib  given,  that 
banking  (shiiYelling)  may  not  be  induced  in 
the  berries;  the  border  watered  with  drain- 
water;  fniit  swelling  rapidly. 

Cut  fruit  of  Sweetwater. 

Three  days  past  ha^  been  cloudy  and  rainy.  To 
colour  the  fruit  of  the  Hambuigh  we  used 
firing  to  77"  by  day,  (with  front  air,  if  ramy,) 
and  72*  by  night,  allowing  higress  to  a  little 
air  all  night,  the  laps  of  glass  being  puttied. 

The  fruit  of  the  Hambuigh  in  high  perfection, 
many  of  the  berries  each  3^  inches,  and  in 
Some  few,  4  inches  round. 

The  fruit  of  Uie  St.  Pete/s  changing  colour;  and 
berries  in  a  bunch  a  little  brown. 

Orapes  exhibited  at  the  gardens  of  the  London 
Horticoltuial  Society,  for  which  the  large  gdd 
medal  was  awarded. 

A  little  air  left  all  night  when  thermometer  stands 
above  60*  out  of  doors ;  otherwise  shut  from 
ten  till  foar« 

The  soil  weU  watered  to  prsrent  the  leaves  decay- 
ing, and,  oooseqnently,  unnatural  hardening  of 
the  wood,  which  ought  to  be  ripened  in  a  de- 
liberate manner,  aided  by  the  shade  and  sur- 
fiice  of  the  kave^  according  to  the  order  of 
nature. 

The  leaves  oranow  of  amaaingsize,  green  and  vi- 
gorous, measurii^,  mdependently  of  the  foot- 
stalkfli  lO^hiohes  by  16  inches;  and  this  not  in 
a  solitary  instance. 

Soil  inside  the  hoaae,  and  border  outside,  wa- 
tered. 

Grapes  again  exhibited  at  the  gardens  of  the  Lon- 
don  Horticultufal  Society,  along  with  rix  pines. 
Both  were  aooeunted  the  best  productions  ex- 
hibited, and  prises  were  awarded  as  such. 

Ceased  to  make  fires.  Wiiha  supply  of  air  left  as 
above,  the  temperature  stands  usually  above 
66". 

The  fruit  of  the  Hambuigh  fine ;  that  of  the 
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Maxim. 

Minim. 

iHa4. 

by  day. 

at  night. 

DIART. 

Jane 

DMS. 

St.  Peter's  ripe;  the  leaves  still  green  and  Yigo* 
ions.  All  possible  air  admitted  by  day,  when 
fine.  Protected  fifom  rain  for  the  sake  of  the 
fmit  only.      Shut  up  close  firom  dusk  till 

July 

dawn. 

1 



— 

Fruit  all  cat.     Left  open  with  lights  on. 

10 

Lights  off. 

The  lights  being  off,  no  culture  of  any  kind  is 
given,  except  occasional  waterings  in  very  dry 
weather,  to  prevent  a  sadden  and  unnatural 

growth. 

d72.  Growing  two  or  three  erop9  ofgrape9  in  one  hou$e. — The  grape  is  so  de- 
sirable a  fruit,  and  one  so  well  adapted  for  the  deanrt  at  eveiy  season  of  the 
year,  that  wherever  there  is  only  one  vinery,  varkms  plans  have  been 
adopted,  and  that  with  peifect  saocess,  to  produce  two,  or  even  three,  crops 
of  grapes  in  it  in  one  year;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  four  crops  might 
be  grown.  It  is  not  uneommon  in  pine  stoves  to  have  two  vines  for  each 
rafter  planted  outside  the  house,  and  when  one,  after  having  produced  its 
fruit,  is  withdrawn,  to  introduce  the  other.  If  two  crops  can  be  so  grown 
there  is  no  reason  why  three  should  not,  provided  the  border  be  extensive 
enough  to  admit  of  keeping  the  roots  of  each  vine  i^art ;  which  may  be 
done  by  vertical  undeiground  partitions.  The  front  sashes  must  of  course 
be  made  to  take  out  entirely  at  pleasure  ;  or  if  there  are  no  front  sashes, 
then  the  lower  sashes  of  the  roof  must  be  made  to  take  out  or  lift  up,  so  as 
to  admit  of  withdrawing,  and  reintroducing  the  vines  without  injuring  them. 
We  shall  state  the  practice  at  Hungerton  Hall,  in  Lincolnbhire,  and  at  another 
place  in  Essex. 

973.  Growing  three  crops  of  grapes  in  one  house  together  with  pines. — ^The  pine 
pit  is  built  on  arches,  so  that  there  is  a  free  current  of  air  under  it  from  back 
tofront,  which,  however,  can  be  stopped  at  pleasure.  A  movable  partition 
of  boards,  or  in  part  of  sashes  not  in  use,  is  placed  on  the  back  wdl  of  the 
pit,  so  as  in  eflfect  to  shut  it  in  completely  up  to  the  roof.  In  the  space 
between  the  back  wall  of  the  pit  and  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  that  is,  in 
the  back  path,  the  vines  for  the  first  crop  are  planted,  and  trained  imme- 
diately under  the  glass.  The  back  wall  is  fined ;  the  lower  flue  being  con- 
tiguous to  the  roots  of  the  vines,  which  places  the  period  of  commencing 
their  growth  completely  in  the  power  of  the  cultivator.  Here  the  more 
delicate  and  perfumed  grapes,  such  as  the  Purple  and  White  Constantia,  and 
the  Grizzly  Frontignan,  ripen  their  fruit  in  April ;  and  when  it  is  all  cut  in 
May,  the  vertical  partition  is  put  up,  and  remains  so  till  December,  when  it 
is  taken  down,  and  forcing  in  this  back  part  commences.  The  second  or  inter- 
mediate crop  is  obtained  from  plants  planted  in  the  front  path  and  trained  up 
the  rafters.  They  produce  their  fruit,  which  is  chiefly  the  Hamburgh, 
Sweetwater,  and  Muscat,  in  Jime  and  July ;  and  when  it  is  all  gathered  in 
August  the  vines  are  taken  out,  and  others  planted  in  the  front  border  intro- 
doeed  in  their  place.    This  crop  ripens  in  September  and  October,  and  the 
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Tines  ave  taken  oat  In  December^  when  those  growing  in  the  baek  path  an 
begun  to  be  forced  by  taking  down  the  temporary  paititkm.  It  is  n^cjcMaiy 
to  observe  that  the  front  floe  is  not,  as  is  usual,  between  the  path  and  the 
front  wall  of  the  house,  but  between  the  path  and  the  front  wall  of  the  pit, 
and  that  there  is  a  double  partition  of  glass  in  front,  between  which  the  TiDss 
are  wintered.    Various  minor  details  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into. 

974.  Another  mode  of  growing  thrm  eropt  ofgrapei  in  ono  houoe, — ^This  was 
practised  for  ten  years  at  a  place  in  Essex,  a  part  of  which  time  it  wwm  under 
the  care  of  a  journeyman,  who  sent  us  the  following  account  of  it.  The 
house  was  45  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  a  pit  occupied  the  centre  In  which 
pines  were  fruited.  The  flue  entered  the  hack  of  the  house  at  one  end,  and 
was  carried  round  the  front  of  the  pit,  and  under  the  back  pathway  Into  the 
chimney  at  the  same  end  the  flue  entered*  Vines  were  planted  in  the  front 
pathway  next  the  pit,  one  under  each  rafter.  These  produced  the  first 
crop  of  grapes.  They  were  begun  to  be  forced  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  they  were  ripe  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June.  Thoee  for  the 
second  crop  were  planted  outside  the  house  in  the  front.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  the  house  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  trained  under  the  roof  orer  the  front  flue  and  pathway,  as  well  as  up 
some  of  the  rafters :  these  ripened  their  fhilt  in  August.  The  Tine  pro- 
ducing the  last  crop  was  planted  at  the  front  comer  of  one  end  outaide.  It 
was  carried  with  a  single  stem  up  the  end  rafter  to  the  back  wall,  where  it 
was  trained  just  under  the  coping  to  the  full  length  of  the  house.  Laterals 
from  the  main  stem  were  left  so  as  to  come  in  under  each  rafter  to  which  they 
were  trained.  This  Tine  was  taken  in  about  the  beginning  of  September,  by 
entirely  remoTing  the  end  of  the  house  for  the  purpose,  the  end  being  replaced 
as  soon  as  the  vine  was  properly  fixed.  About  this  time  the  Tinee  which 
had  produced  the  fiist  crop  of  grapes  were  taken  across  the  flue  and  wintered 
outside  the  house  till  the  February  following.  Grapes  have  been  cut  from  the 
Tine  against  the  back  wall,  up  to  the  8th  of  February,  and  they  were  then 
in  excellent  condition.  Our  correspondent  has  known  it  ripen  off  upwards  of 
900  bunches,  with  the  berries  well  swelled  and  coloured  and  noTer  shriTdled. 
The  kind  was  the  Black  Hamburgh  Valentines.— (G.  M.  1841,  p.  74.) 

075.  Keeping  Grapee. — Ripe  Grapes  may  be  retained  on  the  branches  for 
acTeral  months,  pnnrided  the  air  of  the  house  be  kept  dry  and  cool.  To 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air  without  heating  it,  the  floor  of  the  house  is 
sometimes  covered  with  dry  sand,  coal  ashes,  decayed  granite  or  trap  atone. 
Grapes  may  also  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period  by  cutting  oflT  the 
bunches  with  a  joint  or  two  of  wood  below  the  bunch,  and  applying  hot 
sealing-wax  so  as  completely  to  shut  out  air  from  the  wound.  The  bunches 
are  then  suspended  inacool,  airy  room,  and  will  keep  from  Ootobertill 
May.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  neither  exposed  to  heat  nor  damp, 
nor  to  a  current  of  Tory  dry  air. — (G.  JIf.  1841,  p.  646.) 

SuBSBcr.  IV.  Growing  the  Grape  on  openWaiU^and  onCottageM. 
South  of  London  this  might  be  practised  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  gn^ 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  as  has  been  pioTed  by  Mr.  Clement 
Hoare,  whose  excellent  Practical  Treatiee  on  the  CuUivation  of  the  Grape 
Vine  on  open  WalUy  we  most  strongly  recommend  to  all  who  intend  to  culti- 
rate  this  fhiit  in  the  open  air.  In  the  southern  counties  of  England,  when 
vines  are  grown  on  cottages,  Mr.  Hoare  is  of  opinion  that  five  »Swn<>a  the 
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quantity  of  grapes  of  sopeiior  flavour  might  be  aiuiQally  prodaoed  on  the 
same  extent  of  BoitBce ;  and  that  for  every  square  foot  of  cottage  wall  on 
which  vines  are  now  trained,  there  are  now  twenty  ihat  are  either  entirely 
vacant,  or  occupied  in  a  useless  manner.  As  a  general  result  of  his  calcula- 
tions, he  says,  that  for  every  pound  of  grapes  now  grown,  one  hundred 
pounds  might  be  annually  produced  on  the  existing  sur&ce  of  walling. 
^*'  Every  moderate-sized  dwelling-house  having  a  garden  and  a  little  walling 
attached  to  it,  may,  with  ease,  be  made  to  produce  yearly,  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  weight  of  grapes,  leaving  a  sufficient  portion  of  its  surfboe  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  other  fruit"  (p.  10.)  The  grand  error  which  prevails  in  the 
culture  of  the  vine  on  walls  and  cottages  consists  in  the  mode  of  pruning, 
which  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  severe.  Nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  the 
current  year's  shoots,  and  all  those  of  the  preceding  year,  should  if  possible 
be  cut  off;  and  this  is  so  different  to  what  is  required  for  other  fruit-trees, 
that  few  persons  have  the  courage  to  attempt  it. 

976.  Fruit-hearing  powers  of  the  ffine, — This  Mr.  Hoaie  has  asoertiuned 
by  experiment  from  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  any  vine  can  produce  without 
cheddng  its  growth  or  injuring  its  vital  powers.  After  a  great  many  expe- 
riments, performed  between  1825  and  1830,  Mr.  Hoaie  ascertained  that  if 
two  and  a  half  inches  be  deducted  from  the  circumference  of  the  stem  of 
any  vine  measured  just  above  the  ground,  the  capability  of  the  plant  will 
be  equal  to  the  maturation  of  10  lbs.  of  grapes  for  every  remaining  inch  of 
girth.  No  vine  is  considered  fit  to  bear  until  its  stem  measures  three 
inches  in  girth.  For  every  pound  weight  of  grapes  extracted  from  a  vine 
before  it  has  grown  to  that  size,  10  lbs.  will  be  lost  during  the  next  five 
years.  Having  calculated  the  weight  of  grapes  which  a  stem  may  be  allowed 
to  produce,  the  next  point  is  to  determine  what  weight  will  be  produced  by 
the  shoot  developed  by  a  single  bud.  This  Mr.  Hoare  has  ascertained  to  be, 
for  those  sorts  of  grapes  usually  cultivated  on  the  open  wall,  half  a  pound 
weight  for  every  good  bud ;  the  two  bottom  buds  on  every  shoot  being 
rejected,  as  seldom  producing  blossom-bearing  shoots.  Thus,  *•*•  if  the  stem 
of  a  vine  measure  five  inches  in  girth,  its  capability  is  equal  to  the  matura- 
tion of  twenty-five  pounds  weight  of  grapes,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
buds  to  remain  after  pruning  wlU  be  fifty,"  (p.  38.)  Nothing  can  be  more 
definite,  satisfiutory,  or  easQy  understood  than  this  system,  which  has  now 
stood  the  test  of  nearly  twenty  years.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood 
that,  where  the  climate  is  sufficiently  omgenial  to  mature  a  more  luxu- 
riimt  production  of  wood,  the  fruit-bearing  power  of  the  vine  is  infinitely 
greater. 

977.  Aspect, — ^Warmth  and  shelter  are  the  grand  requisites.  The  per- 
spiration of  the  foliage  of  the  vine  is  so  great  thi^  it  is  carried  to  an  injurious 
extent  by  the  slightest  wind.  Mr.  Hoare  has  found  that,  during  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  wind  has  blown  briskly,  the  shoots  exposed 
to  its  influence  have  not  perceptibly  grown  at  all,  whfle,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  wind  having  entirely  sunk  away,  the  same  shoots  have  grown  upwards  of 
three  inches  in  the  same  space  of  time,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  a  sheltered 
situation  being  alike  during  each  period,"  p.  41.  The  best  aspects  for  vines 
on  the  open  wall  in  the  south  of  England  are  those  which  range  from  the 
£.  to  the  S.£.  both  inclusive ;  and  the  next  best  from  SJB.  to  S.  Those 
which  range  from  8.  to  W.  are  good,  provided  they  are  sheltered ;  but  N. 
or  W.,  though  they  may  sometimes  produce  tolerable  grapes^  yet  are  very 
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iinoertain  both  for  the  ripeniqg  of  the  giapes  and  of  the  wood.  £.  bj  N. 
Mr.  Uoare  finds  a  Tory  good  aspect.  On  a  wall  £wing  this  point  the  son 
shines  till  about  eleren  o'clock  in  the  noising,  and  Mr.  Hoare  has  for  many 
years  past  brought  several  sorts  of  gr^ws,  including  the  Black  Hambuxgh, 
to  great  perfection  in  this  aspect.  It  woold  thus  appear  that  if  a  cottage, 
the  general  outline  of  the  ground-plan  of  which  is  a  squan  or  a  parallelo- 
gram, is  placed  so  that  a  south  and  north  line  shall  form  a  diagonal  to  it, 
Tines  may  be  planted  against  ereiy  part  of  the  walls  and  trained  over  the 
whole  of  the  roof.  We  have  shown  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encydopsdia 
of  Cottage  Architecture  ($  2237)  the  immense  importance  of  pladng  ereiy 
cottage  so  as  to  haye  the  diagonal  a  south  and  north  line,  without  reference 
to  the  front  or  any  of  the  sides  being  parallel  to  the  adjoining  road  or  street. 
'^  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  undentood,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  our  plan 
to  have  either  the  front  or  the  back  of  the  cottage  next  to,  and  parallel 
with,  the  road  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  prefer,  in  almost  every  case  of  single 
cottages,  to  have  next  the  road  an  angle  of  the  building,  by  which  the  views 
across  the  road  will  be  oblique,  instead  of  being  direct ;  as  the  fonner,  in 
eveiy  case,  exhibits  a  longer  penpective,  which  must  consequently  contain 
a  greater  number  of  objects."— (5tif)f».  Cott.  Arch.^  p.  1188).  The  walls 
and  roofs  of  cottages  so  plsoed,  north  of  London,  may  be  covered  with  the 
apple,  pear,  cheny,  plum,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  apricot ;  and  those  south 
of  London  may  be  covered  with  the  gr^ie  vine. 

978.  ftSNoi/.-*Light,  rich,  sandy  loam,  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  in 
depth,  on  a  dry  bottom  of  gravel,  stone,  or  rock,  forms  the  most  desirable 
soil  and  sabsoQ  for  the  vine.  Mr.  Hosre  truly  observes,  that  ^'one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  grapes  not  ripening  well  on  the  open  wall  in  this  country 
is  the  great  depth  of  mould  in  which  the  roots  of  vines  are  suffered  to  run, 
which,  enticing  them  to  penetrate  in  search  of  food  below  the  influence  of 
the  sun  s  rays,  supplies  them  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  moisture ;  v^eta- 
tion  is  thereby  carried  on  until  late  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
ripening  process  does  not  commence  till  the  declination  of  the  sun  beocmies 
too  rapid  to  afibrd  a  sufficiency  of  solar  heat  to  perfect  the  fruit,"  (p.  47.) 
It  is  hardly  poasible,  Mr.  Hoare  obaerves,  to  form  the  vine  bender  of 
materials  too  diy  or  porous.  Stones,  brickbats  broken  moderately  small, 
lumpe  of  old  mortar,  broken  potteiy,  oyster-shells,  and  other  materialB 
wliich  retain  air  and  heat,  and  permit  heavy  rains  to  pass  quickly  through, 
should  be  mixed  up  with  two-thirds  of  light  rich  soil,  such  as  the  sweepings 
of  roads,  or  the  top  spit  of  a  field  of  good  arable  land.  The  border  should 
never  be  cropped  or  digged,  and  only  stirred  occasionally  with  a  fork  to  the 
depth  of  two  inchea,  to  admit  the  sun  and  air.  Where  borden  cannot  be 
prepared  for  vines,  they  may  be  planted  in  pits  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep,  filled  up  with  suitable  soil ;  and  if  the  situation  is  dry, 
the  roots  will  soon  push  themselves  into  some  suitable  place ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Hoare  observes,  the  roots  of  the  vine  possess  an  extraordinary  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  any  situation  in  which  they  may  be  phmtod,  pro- 
vided it  be  a  dry  one. 

U79.  Manure. — A»  the  vine  border  once  properly  made  ought  never  to 
be  disturbed,  it  follows  that  the  manure  incorporated  with  the  soil  at  making 
should  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  decomposing  from  time  to  time  to  supply 
the  nutriment  extracted  by  the  plants.  Top-dressings  and  liquid  manure 
may  also  be  added  when  the  border  is  made,  or  at  any  subsequent  period. 
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Some  of  the  best  pennaiient  numures  are  bonea,  horna  and  hoofe  of  cattle, 
boDe-du8t,  the  entire  oaicasee  of  animalw,  cuttings  of  leather,  woollen  rage, 
feathers,  and  hair.  Bones  Mr.  Hoare  conndeis  by  fiur  the  most  valuable 
manure  that  can  be  deposited  in  a  vine  border,  and  he  recommends  their 
being  buried  in  the  soil  whole,  and  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  of  every  size 
from  the  smallest  bone  of  a  fowl  to  the  laigest  bono  of  an  ox,  (p.  68.) 
Eaceas  of  manure  det^orates  the  flavour  of  grapes,  and  produces  an  exces- 
sive and  unnatural  growth  of  long-jdnted  wood,  with  nothing  but  leaf-buds. 
We  may  here  notice  a  manure  for  the  vine  recommended  by  Mr.  Hay  ward. 
This  gentleman  has  tried  a  great  variety  of  compounds  as  food  for  plants, 
and  has  found  Uiat  one  quart  of  cider,  or  dder-grounds,  added  to  two  gallons 
of  water,  brings  a  grape  vine  to  a  more  perfect  prolific  state  than  anything 
else.  This  mixture  must  be  supplied  in  such  quantity  as  will  saturate  the 
earth,  like  water,  to  the  depth  of  the  roots,  and  all  over  the  surfoce  occu- 
pied by  the  roots.  It  must  only  be  given  once  in  the  year  in  June ;  and  if 
repeated  the  second  year,  its  good  efieets  will  be  sustuned  for  several  years 
afterwards  without  further  supplies.  The  apple  and  pear,  and  the  fig,  are 
alike  benefited  by  this  compound. — (Oard,  Qiran.^  voL  L  p.  419*) 

980.  Walls, — In  an  unsheltered  situation,  exposed  to  W.  and  S.W.  winds, 
Mr.  Hoare  has  never  seen  prime  grapes  produced  much  higher  than  eight 
feet  fipom  the  ground ;  but  in  sheltered  situations,  and  in  S.  and  8.K.  aspects, 
grapes  may  be  matured  at  any  height  from  the  ground.  The  lower  part 
of  the  waJl,  however,  will  alwaya  enjoy  an  increaaed  degree  of  warmth 
from  the  xeflexion  of  the  ground.  Hence  grapea  growii^  within  two 
or  three  ieet  of  the  bottom  of  a  wall  fodng  the  aouth  wifi,  in  general, 
ripen  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  growing  on  the 
upper  part  of  it.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  higher  the  widl  the 
warmer  will  its  southern  aspect  be,  and  the  coldor  its  northern  aspect. 
There  is  a  disadvantage,  however,  in  training  gn^»ea  near  the  ground,  as  it 
respects  their  remaining  on  the  vine  after  being  ripe.  If  gfdpes  can  be  kept 
perfectly  dry,  they  Will  hang  on  the  vine  and  improve  in  flavour  for  a  long 
time  after  they  are  ripe ;  but  if  dampness  or  moisture  of  any  description 
reach  them,  the  consequences  are  quickly  seen  in  the  decay  of  the  berries. 
After  the  middle  of  October,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  a  ^Bfficult  matter 
to  preserve  grapes  that  hang  within  two  foot  of  the  ground,  on  account  of 
the  damp  exhalations  that  continually  arise  from  the  sofl  at  that  period  of 
the  year,"  (p.  68.)  Blackening  the  suifiice  of  a  wall,  Mr.  Hoare  finds 
productive  of  a  considemble  increase  of  heat  as  long  as  tiie  son  shines  upon 
it;  but  while  that  surfiice  is  in  the  shade,  it  parts  vrith  the  heat  so  rapidly  as 
soon  to  become  colder  than  if  it  had  not  been  blackened.  Hence  he  would 
only  blacken  walls  with  an  aspect  due  south,  because  the  absence  of  the 
sun  from  such  walls  is  so  much  less  that  the  wall  has  not  time  to  cool,  and 
the  heat  produced  by  blackening  on  a  clear  day,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
meridian,  is  frequently  from  10°  to  2(f  more  than  that  on  a  wall  which  has 
not  been  blackened,  (p.  7l0  Projecting  copings  to  vine  walls  preserve  the 
shoots  from  late  frosts  in  spring,  and  the  blossoms  from  cold  dews  and  heavy 
rains ;  they  also  keep  the  grapes  in  good  condition  for  some  time  after  they 
have  become  ripe ;  they  prevent  ihe  escape  of  heat,  and  are  convenient  for 
fiistening  netting,  bunting,  &c.  to,  when  it  is  necessaiy  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  birds  and  insects.  The  disadvantages  of  copings  are,  that  they  exclude 
light,  air,  dew,  and  rain,  which  are  very  beneficial  froyi  the  time  the  fruit 
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has  set  tOi  it  begins  to  ripeiL  The  width  of  the  projeetii^  pnt  of  the 
coping  Mr.  Hoers  legniates  by  the  height  of  the  wall  and  its  atpect.  *^  If 
the  height  be  less  than  fimr  feet,  and  the  a^ect  soath,  the  oopia^  ought  not 
to  project  at'all,  as  the  light  and  solar  heal  excluded  by  it  tdll  be  a  aerions 
drawback  on  the  healthy  Tegetation  of  the  rines.  Bnt  if  the  wall  be  fonr 
feet  high,  then  the  coping  may  project  as  many  inehes;  and  if  this  width 
be  increased  an  inch  fer  eyery  foot  that  the  widl  increases  in  heiglit  up  to 
twelve  feet)  the  principal  adnmtages  arising  horn  the  protection  wiiich  a 
coping  affozds  will  be  secorsd,  in  ooiganction  with  the  smallest  portion  of  its 
disadrantages,"  (p.  73.)  If  Uie  aspect  be  east  or  west,  the  copii^  must  be 
as  narrow  as  possible,  as  ereiy  inch  of  projection  in  these  aspects  eanaes  a 
considerable  dhninntion  in  the  duration  of  sunshine  on  the  feoe  of  the  walL 
At  the  same  time  a  coping  that  projects  less  than  four  inches  is  caleolaied 
to  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  ^e  drip  will  fell  on  the  blossoms  and  the 
fruit.  Movable  wooden  copings  (463  and  471)  produce,  Mr.  Hoaie 
observes,  all  the  benefit  of  fixed  copings,  without  any  of  their  disadvantages. 
All  garden  walls  whatever  should  have  iron  brackets  built  in  immediately 
nndiff  the  stone  coping,  in  order  to  admit  of  temporary  wooden  copings 
being  applied  at  pleasuro.  Temporaiy  copings  should  be  applied,  fiom 
the  21st  of  March  to  the  middle  oi  May,  to  protect  the  young  shoots,  firom 
the  first  expanding  of  the  buds  until  the  berries  aro  well  set;  and  again  from 
the  berries  showing  symptoms  of  ripening  till  the  fruit  be  all  cut  from  the 
vines. 

981.  Propagation. — Mr.  Hoare  prefers  cuttings  containing  two  buds  taken 
off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  apring  in  the  open  garden,  and  sometimes 
whero  they  aro  finally  to  remain.  The  uppermost  bud  of  the  catting 
must  have  an  inch  of  the  blank  wood  remaining  beyond  it,  and  the  lower 
end  must  be  cut  transversely,  just  below  the  bud.  Bury  the  upper  bud 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  press  the  soil  quite  firm  to  the  lower  one. 
Keep  the  soil  moist  by  soap-suds  or  liquid  manure. 

d82.  Pruning.-^MT.  Hoare,  as  we  have  already  seen  (962),  gives  a 
decided  preference  to  the  long  system  of  pruning ;  his  objections  to  tlie 
other  modes  being  founded  on  the  quantity  of  proper  juice  required  annually 
to  clothe  the  naked  old  wood  with  a  new  concentric  layer  of  alburnum, 
thereby  lesseniqg  the  quantity  of  juice  sent  down  to  the  roots.  Naked  vine 
branches  are  consumers,  but  not  producers ;  therefore  the  grand  object  of 
pruniiig  should  be  to  leave  a  sufficient  supply  of  bearing-shoots  on  the  least 
possible  proportionate  quantity  of  old  wood.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  long 
method  will  be  found  preferable  to  all  others.  Prune  as  soon  after  the  Ist 
of  October  as  the  gathering  of  the  firuit  will  admit ;  and  never  prune  in 
Maroh,  April,  or  May. 

983.  Training^ — From  a  main  stem,  one  horizontal  shoot  to  the  right 
and  another  to  the  left,  are  maintained  of  a  sufficient  length  to  produce  sll 
the  bearing  wood  required  fitr  the  age  of  the  vine,  the  hei^t  of  the  wall, 
&C.  These  shoots  are  laid  in  about  a  foot  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil, 
and  the  vertical  shoots  which  proceed  from  them  are  trained  in  a  serpentine 
form,  to  check  the  too  rapid  ascent  of  the  s^.  **  If  a  summer  shoot,  every 
time  it  is  nailed  throughout  the  season,  be  bent  or  pointed  in  a  different 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  grew  at  the  preceding  nailing,  the  vigour  of  its 
growth  will  be  checked,  and  the  sap  will  immediately  accumulate  and 
expend  itself  in  fonping  round,  short-jointed  wood,  and  in  the  development 
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of  the  finest  deeeription  of  froit-bads.  This  is  the  key  to  the  piodoction 
of  kige  bunches  of  frait,  which  are  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  yevy 
laige-fdaed  bearing  shoots,  but  xather  of  ssp  that  has  been  accomnUitad  and 
highly  daborated  by  slowness  of  growth  in  combination  with  foil  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays,*  (p.  106.)  In  nailing,  linen  or  cotton  shreds  are  by  some 
preferred  to  wodlen  ones,  as  being  less  xetentiYe  of  moisture ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  produce  a  gieater  chill,  in  consequence  of  the  more  npid 
eraporation  which  they  afford ;  and  they  should  in  general  be  from  three- 
Iburths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadti^,  according  to  the  siae 
of  the  shoot. 

984.  Mr.  HoareM  mode  of  Atniiln^.— Figs.  349  to  d63  wOl  give  an  idea 
of  Mr.  Hoare's  mode  of  training,  with  some  Taiiations.    Fig.  349  shows  a 
▼ine  of  two  years'  growth,  cut  down  to  two  eyes;  but  of  the 
shoots  produced  from  these  eyes,  one  is  rubbed  off  when  the 

^ other  is  firmly  established,  so  that  only  one  is  matured.    In 

Hoards  MMto  November  this  shoot  is  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  as  in  fig.  3M). 
<^  <^<«<*^>  The  shoots  produced  next  summer  are  treated  as  before,  one 
/VoM  tiiTcMC-  only  being  Idft  to  come  to  maturity,  and  that  one  u  cut  down  in 
ting.  the  NoTember  of  the  fourth  year  to  three  eyes,  as  in  fig.  361. 

Next  year  three  shoots  will  be  produced,  but  as  soon  as  two  are  firmly 
established  in  June  or  July,  the  other  b  cut  off,  and  two  only  are  allowed 
.         to  come  to  maturity.     Tendrils,  or  any  appearance 
']|         of  bunches,  are  pinched  off  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
..— 'W-  and 


JL 

Fig.  349.   Mr. 


and  the   shoots,  in  the  last  week  of  August  or 
I^«?  J^  first  week  of  September,  are  stopped.     The  vine  ^ 

^  traimhig,  will  now  be  four  years  of  age,  and  have  stood  three  pig.  ssi.  iir, 
third  pear,  years  on  the  spot  whero  it  is  finally  to  remain.  The  Hoar^*  mode 
girth  of  the  stem  at  the  snrfiice  of  the  ground  wiU  be  three  inchM,  ^^^j^';^^ 
and  the  plant  may  be  permitted  to  bear  finit  for  the  first  time ; 
say  not  moro  than  filbs.  weight.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Hoaro  cuts  down 
the  two  shoots  to  the  seven  lowermost  buds  on  each ;  and  having  trimmed 
the  shoots,  they  are  to  be  nailed  to  the  wall  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  in 
fig.  362.  This  being  done  in  Novem- 
ber, then,  in  the  February  following, 
cut  out  of  each  shoot  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  buds,  leaving 
the  third  and  seventh  buds  on  each 
shoot,  to  produce  shoots,  as  at  a,  ft,  c, 
d,  in  fig.  352.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  these  four  buds  will  produce 
four  shoots,  which  may  either  be 
trained  upright,  as  at  a,  or,  as  Mr. 
Hoaro  prefers,  in  a  seipentine  manner, 
as  at  ft;  or,  as  a  correspondent  sug- 
gests (905),  they  may  be  trained  inFiv.su;  Mr, Hiwre^e  mode  urtraMmg,  wUh 
a  slopmg  direction,  as  at  li.     The  »flrte«oii#.x/tt  jwor. 

object  of  the  curvilinear  training,  and  also  of  the  slophig  direction,  is  to 
equalise  the  breaking  of  the  buds— the  ssp  in  vines,  as  every  one  knows, 
being  otherwise  apt  to  expend  itself  chiefly  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots. 
If  moro  bunches  are  shown  than,  at  the  rate  of  ^Ib.  each,  will  produce 
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$l\m^  pinch  them  off  as  aooa  as  they  i^^pear,  or  as  soon  as  tbs  beniea  are  set. 
Supply  tha  plant  with  liquid  manuie  during  the  summer ;  stop  the  shoots  in 
the  fiwt  week  of  September^  and  after  the  frait  is  galherad  cut  bade  the 

shoots  at /and  ^  in  fig.  8A3,  to  within 
a  loot  or  J8  Inehes  of  the  main  stem, 
andcnt  the  othem  to  the  lowermost 
bud,  as  at  sand  A  in  fig.  363.  TheTine 
is  now  pr^ared  for  being  treated  so- 
eoiding  to  a  regular  system,  which 
consists  in  ^^  alternately  fruiting  two 
riioots,  and  training  two  at  full  length 
fiir  bearing  wood  in  the  following 
year."  Bfr.  Hoars  oondders  it  ad- 
▼isable  not  to  let  the  vine  extend 
itself  fiurther  on  the  wall,  but,  instead 
Pif.as&  Mr,  HoM-^  ip$um<ifirmMm9  of  this,  to  plant  a  sufficient  number 
eftabmk^  of  {dants  to  cover  the  wall  or  house, 

with  plants  having  two  arms,  as  in  the  figures  964  and  366,  and  seen  more  in 
detail  in  ^.  348 ;  the  only  difierenee  being,  that  in  the  latter  figure  the  bear- 
ing wood  is  kept  quite  short.  Vines  treated  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hoare,  with  arms  each  2^  feet  in  length,  may  have  the  bearing  shoots 
of  any  length  under  8  feet  or  10  feet ;  and  as  the  annual  increase  in  the 
girth  of  its  stem  will  be  about  ^  an  inch,  it  may  be  allowed  to  mature  an 
additional  6  lbs.  of  fruit  annually,  till  the  produce  amounts  to  80  lbs.,  which 
ia  the  greatest  quantity  which  will  be  produced  annually  &om  60  square  feet 
of  walling. 

086.  In  training  the  vine  on  the  watts  of  cottages^  exactly  the  same  system 
ought  to  be  pursued  as  in  training  it  against  walla,  with  these  differences,  that 
a  greater  length  of  stem  will  generally  be  required,  and  that  the  length  d 
the  arms  will  vaiy  exceedingly.  In  order,  however,  to  equalise  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit,  and  maintain  a  sufficient  degree  of  vigour  in  the  vines,  the 
length  of  the  bearing  wood  ought  to  be  shortened  in  proportion  as  the  length 
of  the  arms  is  increased  beyond  2^  feet  each  from  Uie  main  stem.  It  is  of 
no  great  consequence,  as  Mr.  Hoare  observes,  what  the  length  of  the  stem 
of  a  vine  may  be  before  it  reaches  the  point  where  the  arms  originate,  and 
which  Mr.  Hoare  terms  the  fruiting  point ;  and  this  length  of  stem,  even  if 
it  should  be  20  feet,  or  30  feet,  can  easily  be  attained  in  three  years  by  not 
cutting  off  more  from  the  extremity  of  eveiy  year's  shoot  than  what  may  not 
be  thoroughly  ripened. 

986.  The  appearance  of  a  portion  of  the  front  of  a  houee  covered  wtA  vinei 
in  Mr,  Hoare' 9  manner  is  shown  in  fig.  364,  in  which  there  are  seven  dif- 
ferent plants,  marked  a  to  ^r  in  the  figure.  The  plant  a  has  a  long  stem,  and 
arms  rather  shorter  than  usual  for  covering  a  portion  of  the  wall  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  bed-room  windows ;  h  covers  a^Nice  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
parlour  windows ;  e  covers  the  space  between  the  parlour  and  the  bed-room 
wuidowB :  it  has  arms  exceeding  the  usual  length,  every  arm  bearing  shoots 
in  the  Thomery  manner ;  d  has  a  very  short  stem,  and  long  arms,  with 
short  bearing  shoots,  for  covering  the  space  between  the  sill  of  the  parionr 
windows  and  the  plinth ;  e  has  a  stem  which  reaches  above  the  bed-room 
windows,  with  veiy  long  arms  and  short  shoots,  in  the  Thomery  manner, 
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fbr  coTering  the  ^Mioe  between  the  bed-room  windowi  and  the  roof.  The 
other  half  of  the  front  is  ahown  oovered  with  fruit  trees ;  h  may  represent  an 
apple,  a  cherry,  or  a  plnm;  i  and  Ar,  pears ;  and  /  may  be  the  same  as  h.     • 


a      h    e        d        e     f    g  h  i  hi 

Fig.  364.     Tkt  fivmt  ^  a  plain  kom$»t  e«90r9d  with  grap*  vine*  en  tkt  Uft  tidt^  and  other  fruit  treet 

tm  tk§  right  tide. 

Vines  may  be  planted  against  houses  in  streets,  as  we  see  in  many  vil- 
lages and  country  towns,  the  roots  running  under  the  foot  pavement,  and 
even  under  the  street,  for  no  fruit  tree  is  less  particular  in  regard  to  soil, 
provided  that  it  be  on  a  perfectly  dry  bottom.  Of  course  the  bearing  arms 
of  vines  grown  in  streets  should  be  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground  as  to 
be  Out  of  the  reach  of  mischievous  persons.  For  a  variety  of  other  details 
we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Hoare's  work ;  what  we  have  selected  from  it,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  contents  of  preceding  sections,  will  enable  any  gardener 
or  amateur  to  grow  grapes  on  open  walls  or  on  cottages  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  wherever  the  climate  is  suitable.  The  only  objection  which 
we  have  ever  heard  made  to  Mr.  Hoare's  system  is,  the  very  limited 
extent  of  branches  which  he  allows ;  for  it  is  alleged  that,  in  moister 
ntuations  and  richer  soils  than  that  in  which  his  practice  lay,  so  much 
shortening  would  break  the  eyes  prematurely. 

087.  The  walk  and  roof  of  a  coUage  of  the  moH  vrregvkar  arehUecture  may 
be  covered  with  vines  or  fruit  trees  on  the  same  principle  as  we  have  just 
exhibited  on  the  front  of  a  plain  house.  In  the  perspective  view,  fig.  355, 
thirty-five  plants  are  shown,  with  stems  and  arms  so  adjusted  as  to  cover 
two  sides  of  the  building.  To  avoid  oonfiision,  only  the  stems  and  arms  are 
shown,  and  the  position  of  the  spurs  whence  the  bearing  wood  is  produced. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  stems  a,  a,  arc  long  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
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the  apper  part  of  the  roof;  and  6,  6,  for  coTering  the  upper  part  of  the 
gable :  c,  e,  are  for  ooTeiiiig  the  lower  part  of  the  loof ;  d^  d^  the  npper  part 
ofthe  wall;  and  e,e,  the  lower  part.    The  other  etemsfpeak  for  themaelTes. 


Fig.  35.'^.      7Ve  tidt  ^f  m  e«aa|f «,  eo9er«d  with  vim€$^ 


988.  Kindi  of  grapet  mo9t  tuiUMe  for  the  open  watt  or  fir  eoiiagee. — 
Mr.  Hoaie  reoommends  Black  Hamburgh  Black  Prince,  Esperioae,  Blade 
Muflcadine,  Miller's  Burgandy,  Claret  Grape,  Black  Frontignan,  Grizzly  Fron- 
tignan.  White  Frontignan,  White  or  Royal  Moecadlne  [?  Syn.},  Malmaley 
Muscadine,  White  Sweetwater,  Barly  Black  July.  For  handsome.  Urge, 
and  well-set  bunches,  no  white  grape  equals  the  Royal  Muscadine  for  walk 
or  cottages ;  and  the  Black  Prince  ripens  better  than  the  Black  Hamboigh. 

SvBSScr.  V.  IfueeU,  Diseatet,  ^. 
When  the  Tine  is  properly  cultirated,  it  is  little  subject  to  insects;  bat 
under  glass  it  is  occasionally  infested  with  the  red  spider,  and  with  one  or 
two  species  of  coccus.  The  former  may  be  destroyed  by  washing  the  flues 
or  hot-water  pipes  with  a  mixture  of  quick-lime  and  sulphur,  and  shutting 
up  the  house;  and  the  latter,  by  washing  the  wood,  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  house,  with  soft-eoap, 
which  may  also  be  mixed  with  sulphur.  There  is  little  danger,  however, 
from  either  of  these  insects,  if  the  air  of  the  house  is  kept  sufficiently  warm 
and  moist.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  birds,  wai^M, 
flies,  &c.,  which  may  be  excluded  by  netting  or  wire-gause ;  but  on  the 
subject  of  insects  we  refer  to  what  has  already  been  stated  in  subsect.  VII., 
p.  108.  Bleeding,  the  result  of  pruning  at  an  improper  season,  may  in 
general  be  left  to  cure  itself  by  tho  expansion  of  the  foliage. 

Seot.  III.— di/fure  of  the  Peadk  and  Nectarine  under  gbue. 
SuBBBCT.  I.— iVa/iira/  data  on  which  the  cuUitre  of  the  Peach  u  founded, 

989.  The  peaA  ( Am^gdalus  pmica  L,)  is  indigenous  in  Persia,  where  it 
attains  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  where  Dr.  Royle  informs  us,  both 
the  free  and  cling  stone  varieties  are  known.  It  is  also  found  in  various  parts 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  India  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  it  is 
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eultitlated  ih  China,  Japan,  North  America,  abcl  in  most  parts  of  Europe* 
Its  range  hx  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  appears  to  be  between  SCT  and  40"  of 
north  latitude ;  but  reiy  little  is  known  of  the  temperature  or  moisture  of 
the  climate  in  these  and  other  regions  where  the  peach  is  indigenous. 
Judging  from  general  laws,  it  would  appear  that  the  winters  are  severe,  the 
springs  cold  or  temperate,  and  the  summers  warm  rather  than  hot ;  but  the 
average  temperature,  or  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  of  these  seasons,  in  the 
countries  mentioned,  have  not  yet  been  ascertamed.  Our  data  for  the  culture 
of  the  peach,  therefore,  must  chiefly  be  taken  from  the  practice  in  countries 
where  it  is  successfully  cultivated,  and  in  no  country  is  it  more  so  in  the 
open  air  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  or  under  glass  than  in  England. 
The  writer  of  the  article  pbaoh  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaddia,  from  facts 
which  we  presume  have  been  obtained  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Crarden,  gives  the  following  data,  on  which  the  practice  of  forcing  the  peadi 
may  be  safely  founded. 

090.  Natural  and  wperimeiUal  diato.«-If  the  mean  temperature  of  Febru- 
aiy  amount  to  4ff  and  that  of  March  to  44*  or  46*,  the  peach-tree  vHll  be  in 
full  flower  against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  about  the  last  week  in  March ; 
and  the  general  crop  will  be  ripe  in  the  last  week  of  August,  or  first  week  of 
September,  provided  the  mean  temperature  of  April  be  49",  May  65%  June 
61%  July  64%  and  that  of  August  69".  The  period  required  for  the  matura- 
tion of  the  fruit  from  the  time  of  flowering  is,  on  the  open  wall,  five  months ; 
but  it  may  be  reduced  to  four  by  means  of  fire-heat  and  the  protection  of 
glass.  It  cannot,  however,  be  advantageously  diminished  any  further.  This 
fiict  being  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  for  the  gardener  to  know  at  what  time  to 
commence  forcing  his  peaches  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  in  a  given  month. 

From  the  natural  climate  and  habit  of  the  peach-tree,  it  is  obvious  that 
when  forced  it  must  be  flowered  under  a  comparatively  low  degree  of  tem- 
perature. It  cannot  therefore  be  well  forced  simultaneously  with  the  vine ; 
for  the  temperature  of  March,  which  in  this  climate  serves  to  bring  the  peach 
into  flower,  does  not  unfold  the  buds  of  the  vine,  this  being  only  efiected  a 
month  or  six  weeks  fiirther  in  the  season  by  a  mean  temperature  of  55".  The 
peach  may  be  subjected  at  first  to  a  temperature  of  45%  but  not  exceeding 
55*  till  the  flowering  is  over,  after  which  it  may  be  graduidly  raised  to  60*,  and 
not  exceeding  65*,  till  the  substance  of  the  stone  u  indurated ;  and  after  this 
erisisfirom  65*  to  70*  may  be  allowed.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  application  of  fire-heat.  Even  in  the  total  absence  of  the  latter,  sun-heat 
wiU  firequently  raise  the  temperature  much  higher  ;  but  in  this  case  a  large 
portion  of  air  should  be  supplied,  not,  however,  all  at  once  after  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  house  is  found  too  high,  but  gradually  as  the  temperature 
increases.  Air  should  be  always  freely  admitted  through  the  day  when  the 
weather  is  at  idl  fiivourable. 

Light  is  so  essential,  that  unless  peaches  be  trained  near  the  glass,  the 
firuit  wiU  neither  acquire  due  colour  nor  flavour.  Vidsmtudes  of  dryness  and 
moisture  must  be  avoided.  The  roots  should  be  well  supplied  with  water 
before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  ofi^,  because  at  a  later  period  none  can  be 
applied  without  deteriorating  the  flavour. 

The  management  of  the  peach-tree  can  only  be  correctly  understood  by 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  disposition  of  its  buds  and  its  mode  of  bearing. 
The  leaves  on  the  shoots  of  the  current  season  are  produced  either  singly,  in 
pairs,  or  in  threes  from  the  same  node.     In  the  course  of  the  summer,  or 
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ewly  port  of  autoaui,  a  bad  ii  fenned  in  the  axil  of  erery  indiTidul  leal^ 
and  these  are  tenned  nngle,  doable,  or  triple  eyet,  or  bads,  aooording  as  one 
or  more  are  prodooed  at  eaoh  node.  In  the  following  season,  these  boda 
derelop  themselTea,  either  as  flower-badi  or  yoong  shoots ;  and,  prerkmsly  to 
praning,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  distinguish  the  one  deseriptioo  ftom  the  otker. 
The  flower-bads  are  piamp  and  roondish ;  the  wood-bads  are  more  obiosig 
and  pointed,  and  one  of  these  is  generally  sitaated  between  two  floww^boda  in 
the  case  of  triple  bads  oocorring  at  the  seme  node.  It  u  therefore  ezpedieiit 
in  praning  to  shorten  a  shoot  to  these  triple  eyes,  or  in  their  absence  to  a 
leaf-bad,  bat  never  to  a  frait-bad  only ;  finr  no  shoot  ooaM  be  proloQged 
from  it,  nor  would  the  fruit  attain  perfection,  owing  to  the  want  of  lesnres  in 
immediate  connexion  with  its  footstalk.  The  mode  of  bearing  is  solely  on 
shoots  of  the  preceding  sammei^s  growths— Psnfiy  CydopadiayY^L  zriL,  p.  346. 

SuBSBCT.  ll.^Cvliur€i^ihe  Ptach  finder  Ghsi  in  Briiith  Gwrdtm. 

991.  Canttruetian  of  the  peaeh-kouie,~^ThB  form  of  the  pesch-hooae 
need  not  diffsr  much  from  that  of  the  grape-house,  bat  in  general  it  is  made 
namwer  and  not  so  high  at  the  back  wall.  Mr.  Toibren,  an  experienced 
forcing  gardener,  reoommends,  length  90  feet,  width  12  feet,  height  at  back 
9  feet,  at  front  2  fbet.  The  front  and  end  walls,  and  flaea,  to  be  on  arches. 
The  flue  to  be  within  3  feet  of  the  front  and  end  walls,  and  to  be  retained 
interiorly,  leaving  between  the  flaes  a  vacuity  of  6  inches  or  a  foot.  A 
trellis  to  be  fixed  to  the  raften  15  inches  from  the  glass,  and  the  trees  to 
be  planted  between  the  front  wall  and  the  flue.  The  sashes,  in  two 
lengths,  to  lap  in  the  middle.  The  top-lights  to  be  1  inch  wider  than 
the  lower  ones;  and  the  lower  ones  to  run  up  and  down  in  a  groove 
formed  in  the  rafter  under  the  top  light,  so  that  Uie  top  and  bottom  li^ta 
may  run  free  of  each  other.  The  doom  at  each  end,  or  one  at  the  fdmaoe 
end.  The  rise  tmm  the  furnace  to  the  floor  of  the  flue  should  be  18  inches. 
The  situation  of  the  chimney-top  should  be  in  the  back  wall  over  the  funiaoe  ; 
or  if  the  coals  produce  a  great  deal  of  dense  smoke,  the  chimney  may  be 
carried  up  in  the  front  wall  of  the  back  shed.  If  the  heating  is  to  be 
effected  by  hot  water,  the  pipes  may  be  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from 
the  front  snd  end  wails  as  that  above-mentioned  for  flues^  in  case  of  their 
being  used.  (957.) 

992.  Peaehei  and  nectarinet  heH  adapted  farfmnng. — The  nectarine  is  a 
variety  of  the  peach,  and  of  both  there  are  what  are  called  cling-stones,  in 
which  the  fledi  adheres  to  the  nut  or  stone,  and  free-stones,  in  which  the 
flesh  parts  from  the  stone  readily.  The  sorts  of  peaches  best  adapted  for 
forcing  are—*  Grosse  Mignonne,  *  Royal  Geoige,  Red  Magdalen,  Royal 
Charlotte,  *  Bellegarde,  Barringt^m,  and  Late  Admirable.  These  sorts 
ripen  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed ;  the  two  latter  kinds  being  late 
peaches,  are  only  preper  to  be  planted  where  a  prolonged'  saccession  is 
required.  The  Bellegarde  is  not  so  sabject  to  the  attack  of  mildew  as 
many  others  are  that  have  sermted  glandless  leaves.  The  best  sorts  of 
nectarines  for  forcing  are  the  Elruge  and  the  *  Violet  Hitive.  All  the 
above  are  free-stone  fruits,  cling-stones  not  being  favourites  in  this  countiy ; 
though  in  Italy  and  North  America,  where  the  summers  are  much  warmer, 
they  are  preferred. 

993.  Plants  and  mode  of  training, — ^Time  is  gained  by  procuring  from  the 
nurseries,  or  from  the  open  walls  of  the  same  garden,  trees  which  have  been 
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three  or  four  yean  trained,  which  may  be  remoTed  in  Noretttber.  The  htk 
mode  of  tfaining,  already  deeeribed  in  enfficient  detail  (801),  is  nnqneeCioii- 
ably  the  beat  for  forced  peaches.  In  lofty  or  wide  hotuee  it  may  be  necea- 
aary  to  introduce  lidera  in  order  more  speedily  to  corer  the  tipper  part  of  the 
trellis,  and  these  also  should  be  three  or  four  years  trained  ;  bnt  where  the 
peach  has  been  properly  treated  on  a  garden-wall,  and  its  roots  encouraged 
to  ran  near  the  sor&ce  of  the  border,  trained  trees  of  ahnoet  any  sise  may 
be  transferfed  from  the  open  wall  to  the  findng-honse  at  once,  so  as  even  ta 
bear  a  tolenble  crop  of  fruit  the  fiist  year.  Mr.  JSitington  removed  a  tree 
from  a  wall  to  a  trellis  in  a  fordng-house,  where  it  covered  480  square  feet^ 
and  ripened  eight  dozen  of  peachea  the  same  year  in  whidi  it  was  planted. — 
(G.  M.  1842,  p.  123.) 

:  994*  iVvntii^.— The  winter  pruning  of  the  peach  onder  gksB  should 
take  place  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  lea£  The  young  shoots  on  the 
lower  branches  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  tfarse  buds,  that  the  trellis 
may  be  fuxmshed  from  the  bottom  with  young  wood.  The  shoots  on  the 
upper  or  further  extended  branches  may  be  shortened  back  to  half  or  one* 
third  of  their  lengths,  according  to  their  strength,  provided  they  have  been 
well  ripened,  and  are  free  from  canker;  but  if  the  tree  be  anywise  diseased, 
they  should  be  cat  so  ftr  back  as  to  get  rid.  of  the  cankered  or  mildewed  part. 
The  riders  need  not  be  pruned  so  much  as  the  dwarfs ;  the  object  being 
rather  to  throw  them  into  a  bearing  siate,  than  to  eause  them  to  push  very 
strong  shoots,  which  would  not  be  fruitfuL  If  they  make  moderately  strong 
shoots,  and  if  these  be  well  ripened  in  autunm,  a  good  crop  may  be  expected 
on  ihem  next  year.  '*  Unless  peach-trees  be  rerj  strong,"  Mr.  Thompson 
observes,  *^the  shoots  should  be  mora  or  less  shortened,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  tree.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  it  will  be  impossihle  to  prevent 
the  bearing  wood  from  becoming  naked  at  the  base.  The  setting  and 
atoning  of  fruit  situated  at  or  near  the  extremity  of  a  three-^year-old  branch, 
having,  perhaps,  only  leaves  on  the  part  produced  during  the  last  season, 
iS)  indeed,  very  preearious." 

006.  The  sumfmr  prufUng  consists  in  phiching  oflF  all  toeright  shoots  as 
they  ^pear,  and  all  such  as  are  01  placed,  weakly,  watery,  or  deformed, 
leaving  a  leader  to  every  shoot  of  last  year,  and  retaining  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  lateral  shoots  in  all  parts  of  the  tree.  If  any  blank  is  to  be  filled  up, 
aome  conveniently  placed  strong  shoot  is  shortened  in  a  very  eariy  stage  of 
its  growth  to  ft  few  eyes,  in  order  that  it  may  throw  out  latends.  All  lux- 
uriant shoots  should  be  stopped  aa  soon  as  their  tendency  to  over^oxuriance 
is  observed,  in  order  that  the  sap,  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  may 
be  forced  into  the  adjoudng  shoots  and  branches. 

996.  The  J¥uH  is  tAtnnerf  before  and  after  the  etoning  seacoii.'— Then 
should  be  a  preparatory  thinning  soon  after  the  fruit  is  set,  leaving,  of 
course,  a  sufiicient  number  in  case  of  imperfection  that  may  only  become 
apparent  at  the  period  of  stoning;  because  most  plants^  especially  such  as 
have  overborne  themselves,  drop  inany  fruit  at  that  criris.  When  this  is 
over,  the  thinning  should  be  efiected  with  great  regularity,  leaving  the  fhiit 
retahied  at  proper  distances^  three,  fbur,  or  five,  on  strong  shoots;  two  or 
three  on  middling,  and  one  or  two  on  the  weaker  shoots;  and  never  leaving 
more  than  one  peach  al  the  same  eye.  The  fruit  on  weakly  trees  should 
be  thinned  more  in  proportion. 

997.  The  peach  border  will  be  partly  within  the  house,  but  chiefly  on 
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the  jutnde,  where  it  may  extend  ten  ftet  or  twelfe  ftet  fivni  tbe  front 
wall.  The  Qaoal  depth  in  medium  loils  and  mtoationa  is  from  two  feet  to 
three  and  a  half  ieet ;  hat  eighteen  ineheii  or  two  fret,  is  modi  aafer,  fiir 
veaaons  before  given  (886)*  The  bottom  ihoold  be  pivTiooaly  tfaoroai^y 
drained,  and  ooTored  widi  a  atratom  of  grayel,  bnABen  bric^  or  other 
aimllar  materiah,  to  ooDdnet  away  aQperflnooa  water.  The  beat  aoil  iaa 
freah  kam  from  an  old  paatarOy  mixed  with  nmnerooa  fiagments  of  free- 
atone  (828).  No  atablo-dimg  need  be  added,  vnlem  the  aofl  dwold  be 
oonndered  poor.  ^Thepeadi,'' Mr.  £rriQgtonxemaxk%  ^aa  w«ll  aa  most 
other  tender  frait-treea,  ia  planted  in  boiden  fitf  too  deep  as  weD  ae  too 
rich."  The  borden  ahoidd  be  pointed  and  forked  np  after  pruning^  and  a 
little  well-rotted  doQg  or  oompoat  added  where  deemed  neoeaaaiy.  The 
part  of  the  borden  on  the  oataide  may,  in  addition,  be  oovered  with  dnng; 
and,  after  forcing  ia  oommenoed,  those  in  the  inaide  may  be  oooaeianaUy 
watered  with  liquid  manure;  bat  no  manove  whateyer  is  required  till  indi 
time  as  the  trees  are  in  a  bearing  state. 

99a  OenenU  treatmenL-^From  the  rise  of  the  ssp,  it  ooca|»ea,  In  some 
sorts,  aboat  foor  montha  to  make  matore  frnit ;  in  the  later  Yaxieties,  fire 
months;  and,  when  maeh  of  winter  is  induded  in  the  ooozse  of  forcmg,  the 
time  is  proportionally  lengthened.  To  ripen  moderstely  early  kinda  by  the 
end  of  May,  begin  to  force  on  the  21st  ii  December.  Little  is  gained  bj 
oommendng  sooner.  Aberorombie  directe  to  l>egin  with  a  temperataie  oif 
42°  minimam,  i6^  maximnm,  from  san-heat ;  and  rise  In  a  fortnj^t  to  45"* 
minimum,  60*  nuudmam,  from  son-heat,  giring  plenty  of  air;  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  seoond  fortnight,  angment  the  temperatare  from  three  to  eight 
dc^frees^  so  as  to  have  it  at  the  dose  ap  to  58*  minimam,  68*  maximum,  firam 
san-heat,  admitting  air  in  some  degree  daily.  When  the  trees  are  In  hlos- 
aom,  let  the  heat  be  66*  minimam,  (Xf  maodmom.  Continne  to  aim  at  this 
till  the  froit  is  set  and  swelling.  When  the  froit  is  set,  raise  the  minimmB 
to  60*9  the  artificial  maTJmnm  to  66*,  in  order  to  giTo  fresh  air;  when  the 
son  shines,  do  not  let  the  nuudmam,  from  ooUeetod  heat,  pass  70*,  rather 
employing  the  opportanity  to  admit  a  fhwe  circalatioa  of  air.  A  oonatant 
stream  of  fresh  air  ia  to  be  admitted  before  baginmog  to  force,  and  plenty  of 
air  daring  sanshine  throaghoat  the  whole  progress  of  fordng.  While  the 
froit  is  in  blossom,  steaming  the  flaesor  hot-wateipipes  mast  be  sabetitated 
for  watering  orerfaead ;  at  the  same  time,  the  rooto  may  be  watered  now 
and  then  gently,  ayoiding  sooh  a  oopioos  supply  as  mig^t  risk  the  dropping 
of  the  froit  to  be  set.  An  important  point  to  be  attended  to  in  watering  is, 
as  we  hate  seen  (823),  to  let  the  water  be  warmed  to  the  same  temperatorff 
as  the  air  of  the  hoase.  When  the  froit  is  ripening,  ito  flavoar  is  improved 
by  direct  eiqxwars  to  the  son  and  air,  by  the  removal  of  the  glass,  at  lesst 
daring  the  day.  When  it  is  qoito  ripe,  the  border  should  be  covered  witfi 
moss,  or  some  soft  sabstanoe,  or  note  sospended  ander  the  trees,  to  prevent 
those  which  drop  oflF  from  bemg  braised ;  bat  the  best  flavour  is  obtained 
by  gathering  the  froit  a  day  before  it  is  dead  x^  and  x^eoing  it  for  twenty 
or  thirty  hoars  in  the  frait-room. 

999.  InneU  and  dmau»,-^Th»  red  wpHvt  ia  the  grsnd  enemy  to  the 
peach-tree ;  bat  it  is  also  attacked  by  mildew,  the  aphis,  thrips,  diexmes, 
and  sometimea  even  by  the  ooocoa.  Their  ravagea  become  i^parent  by  the 
leaves  curling  up,  and  often  by  the  ends  of  the  shoote  becoming  bunched 
and  dammy^  which  retards  their  shooting.    In  this  esse  it  is  advisable  to 
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pick  off  the  infected  leares,  and  cat  away  the  distempered  part  of  tho 
shoots.  Further  to  check  the  mischief  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  give 
the  trees  a  smart  watering  all  over  the  branches.  Garden-engines,  such  as 
Read's  (440),  will  perform  the  watering  much  more  effectually  than  a 
common  watering-pot.  It  should  be  applied  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
or  even  once  a  day.  The  best  time  of  the  day  is  the  afternoon,  when  the 
power  of  the  sun  is  declining.  These  waterings  will  dear  the  leaves, 
branches,  and  fruit  from  any  contracted  foulness ;  refresh  and  reviye  the 
whole  considerably;  and  conduce  greatly  to  exterminate  the  insects.  The 
green  fly  is  the  principal  enemy ;  and  if  it  appears  before  the  leaves  are 
curled  up,  or  the  ends  of  the  shoots  have  become  clammy,  the  remedy 
should  be  applied,  viz. :  a  slight  syringing  to  damp  the  leaves,  and  then  a 
good  sprinkling  with  tobacco-dust. 

3000.  Peachei  may  he  fbreed  in  poU  in  a  peach-house,  vinery,  or  even  in 
a  pine-stove ;  but  the  plants  must  be  well  established  in  the  pots  by  three 
years'  culture  previous  to  forcing  (Ihid,  1841,  p.  321).  It  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  the  peach  to  be  grown  in  pots,  or  to  be  transplanted  when  of 
two  or  more  years'  growth,  must  be  worked  on  plum-stocks,  on  account  of 
the  much  greater  number  of  fibrous  roots  which  these  stocks  produce  than 
almonds ;  the  latter  are  generally  employed  as  stocks  to  the  peach  in  France 
and  Italy,  being  found  to  answer  well  in  these  countries,  where  the  peach  is 
seldom  transplanted,  and  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  much  dryer  and 
wanner  than  in  Britain. 

SuBSECT.  III. — The  details  of  a  routine  course  t^fordng  the  Peach  for  two  years » 

The  following  article,  by  Mr.  P.  Flanagan,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hare,  Bart.,  at  Stow-hall^  Norfolk,  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  yet 
been  published  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  appeared  in  the  fifth 
Tolume  of  the  Horticultural  Transactions.  Mr.  Flanagan  first  describes 
the  plan  he  follows  in  planting  the  trees,  and  then  details  his  system  of 
management  during  the  first  season;  after  which  he  gives  the  mode  of 
treatment  in  the  second  season,  which  last  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
future  years : — 

1001.  "  The  sail  which  I  generally  use  for  peaches  and  nectarines,  whether 
in  houses  or  on  open  walls,  is  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture  of  rich  yellow  loam, 
if  it  can  be  procured,  without  adding  to  it  any  manure  whatever ;  but  if  the 
Boil  be  poor  or  sandy,  it  should  have  a  little  rotten  dung  mixed  with  it.  If 
convenient,  this  mould  should  be  laid  up  in  ridges  five  or  six  months  before 
it  is  wanted,  and  turned  over  twice  or  thrice  during  that  time. 

1002.  Border, — ^  When  the  house  is  ready,  the  borders,  both  inside  and 
outside,  should  be  cleared  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  be  well  drained,  as 
well  as  paved  at  bottom  with  slate  or  flat  tiles,  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the 
trees  entering  the  bad  soil  which  may  be  at  bottom.  This  being  done,  the 
new  earth  must  be  wheeled  into  the  cavity  of  the  border,  and  every  layer 
of  it  that  is  put  on  should  be  well  trodden  down,  until  the  whole  is  filled  up, 
allowing  a  few  inches  above  the  level  for  settling,  which  will  be,  however, 
▼ezy  trifling. 

1003.  Plantingj^^^  The  best  season  for  planting  is  the  latter  part  of 
autumn  or  beginning  of  spring.  And  the  most  expeditious  way  of  fumishing 
a  house  is,  to  plant  clean  well-worked  maiden  plants,  previously  grown  in 
good  stiff  loam,  and  trained  against  a  wall  three  yean  before  they  are  taken 
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for  iach  purpose.  At  that  age  they  will  have  gained  aach  straigtl^  and  gol 
80  well  established  in  the  soil,  that  they  can  be  remoyed  with  laige  balk, 
and  with  the  greatest  safety,  Into  the  plaoes  where  they  are  to  remain;  they 
will  scarcely  feel  their  removal.  I  generally  place  a  compost  of  three  parts 
loam,  and  one  part  rotten  dnng,  immediately  roand  the  roota,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  plants  to  strike  more  freely  into  the  border. 

1004.  Farcing  in  the  first  seaaon,'^^  In  the  first  season,  the  oommcnee- 
ment  of  the  forcing  is  in  the  second  week  in  February,  when  the  lights  sre 
pat  on  the  house.  I  begin  to  add  a  little  fire-heat  in  the  last  week  in  the 
month,  and  gradually  increase  this  as  the  q>ring  advancea.  I  obtain  a 
temperature  of  firom  63*  to  65°  from  fire ;  and  I  do  not  allow  the  aon-beat 
to  exceed  75".  The  heat  at  night  is  kept  sufficiently  nnifonn  by  means  of 
a  moderate  fire,  and  in  the  day  by  the  admission  of  air. 

1005.  Watering  and  fumigating,,^"'  The  trees  daring  the  fint  aommer 
should  haTe»  frequent  bottom  waterings,  and  be  well  syringed  with  dear 
water  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  this  will  greatly  promote  their  growth 
and  keep  them  dear  of  insects.  Should  the  green  fly,  or  red  spider,  make 
their  appearance,  two  or  three  strong  fumigations  with  tobacco,  ttid  fireqnent 
syringing,  will  keep  the  trees  clean. 

1006.  Summer  pxuning^ — ^^  If  the  trees  appear  to  make  loznziant  ahooto 
in  any  part,  when  bearing  wood  is  wanted,  the  shoots  should  be  stopped  si 
the  third  or  fourth  leaf;  and  if  they  are  still  inclined  to  grow  strong,  thej 
must  be  stopped  a  second  time :  tUs  will  obtain  kindly  wood.  Two  or 
three  times  in  the  spring  the  whole  should  be  looked  orer,  and  the  shoots 
moderately  thinned  out,  learing  those  which  are  most  kind  and  well  placed 
at  regular  distances  for  the  next  year's  bearing.  The  first  thinning  of  the 
young  shoots  should  be  just  after  the  fruit  is  set,  and  when  they  are  ei^t 
or  ten  inches  long :  when  at  that  length,  they  must  be  laid  in  at  auch  dis- 
tances as  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  ripen  the  wood  destined  to  bear  in  the 
ensuing  season. 

1007.  Routine  treatment  during  thefirH  eeaeon, — "  The  prindpal  businesg 
of  the  first  season  is  to  keep  the  young  wood  regularly  laid  in,  to  attend  to 
the  top  and  bottom  waterings,  and  to  the  free  admission  of  air  at  all  oppor- 
tunities. If  all  this  has  been  done,  and  the  plants  haye  been  kept  dean, 
they  will  in  this  season  hare  made  plenty  of  good  bearing  wood  for  the  next 
year,  and  they  will  have  nearly  covered  half  the  extent  of  trellis  within  the 
house. 

1008.  Winter  treatment. — "'  I  generally  take  off  the  whole  of  the  doping 
lights  for  the  winter  months,  and  cover  the  borders  and  flues  with  five  or 
six  inches  of  light  litter,  to  prevent  severe  frosts  doing  injury  to  dther. 

1009.  Forcing  in  the  second  season, — ^  The  glass  should  be  put  on  in  the 
last  week  in  January,  the  house  be  well  cleaned  all  over ;  and  the  floes,  ss 
far  as  possible,  should  be  white^washed ;  and  then  the  trees  should  be 
pruned.  I  have  not  laid  down  any  rules  for  the  winter  pruning,  as  almost 
every  gardener  seems  to  have  a  method  peculiar  to  himself  of  perfonaiog 
this  work. — f  See  the  article  '*  Peach,"  in  our  Fruit  Catalogue.'} 

1010.  Applying  a  preventive  composition. — "Previous,  however,  to  tying  the 
trees  to  the  trellis,  I  have  the  whole  of  their  stems,  but  not  the  bearing 
wood,  washed  with  a  composition,  formed  of  one  pound  of  sofi-soap,  ooe 
ounce  of  tobacco,  and  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur,  to  which  is  added  as  much 
boiling-water  as  will  make  the  whole  of  the  consistence  of  paint.    This 
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oompositioii  is  carefiilly  applied  with  a  painter's  soft  brush  whilst  it  is  milk- 
warm.  The  process  of  cleaning  should  never  be  omitted  at  the  pruning 
season,  as  it  prevents  the  trees  ever  contracting  the  brown  scale.  When 
the  trees  are  tied  to  the  trellis,  the  borders  must  be  dug ;  this  gives  the 
house  a  clean  and  neat  appearance. 

1011.  Farcing  in  Fthruary. — "  In  the  first  week  in  February  the  house  is 
shut  np  every  night,  and  plenty  of  air  given  in  the  day ;  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  week,  moderate  fires  are  made,  just  to  keep  the  heat  by  fire  from 
45''  to  50°,  not  exceeding  70°  of  sun  heat ;  in  the  third  week,  the  fire  heat  is 
gradually  increased  from  50°  to  55°,  and  not  exceeding  75°  sun  heat.  By 
this  time  the  trees  will  be  getting  into  blossom.  Whilst  they  are  in  bloom 
I  neither  sprinkle  nor  steam  the  house,  for  I  consider  that  sufficient  moisture 
arises  from  the  earth  in  the  house  at  this  stage  of  forcing.  I  admit  plenty 
of  air  every  day,  when  the  wind  is  mild,  and  in  a  favourable  quarter. 
^  When  the  petals  have  all  dropped,  and  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  I  give  the 
trees  a  gentle  syringing  on  a  fine  morning,  with  dean  water,  and  if  any  green 
flies  appear,  they  have  two  or  three  srookiugs  with  tobacco,  as  directed 
before ;  this  will  totally  destroy  the  insects. 

1012.  March, — "  At  this  period  (March)  particular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  regularity  of  heat,  which  may  be  progressively  incroased  a  degree  or 
two  as  the  season  advances,  but  I  do  not  allow  it  to  exceed  the  last-named 
temperaturo  until  the  fruit  is  perfectly  stoned,  when  I  increase  it  from  55°  to 
60^  at  night,  and  from  77°  to  80°  of  sun  heat.  At  the  medium  of  these  the 
temperaturo  should  continue  during  the  romaining  part  of  the  season. 

1013.  Thinning  the  tihoots  and  fruit, — *^  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  thin- 
ning of  the  young  shoots,  as  directed  in  the  first  year's  management,  and 
when  the  young  fruit  are  about  the  size  of  damsons,  they  should  then  be 
moderately  thinned  for  the  first  time,  leaving  a  sufficiency  for  selecting  a 
full  crop  by  subsequent  thinnings,  which  should  be  performed  at  two  or 
more  different  periods. 

1014.  Stoning, — *^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  few  days  before,  and  a  few  days 
after,  the  crops  begin  to  stone,  is  the  most  critical  period  in  foroing,  and  if 
strict  attention  is  not  paid  at  that  time  to  the  due  regulation  of  heat,  and  to 
the  firee  admission  of  air  at  all  opportunities,  a  great  portion  of  the  fruit  will 
&11  off.  I  have  often  seen  three  parts  of  the  crops  of  peaches  and  nectarines 
thus  lost. 

1015.  Watering, — *'  The  borders  within  the  house  must  be  occasionally 
watered,  after  the  stoning,  until  the  fruit  has  arrived  at  full  size,  and  begins 
to  change  colour,  then  all  watering  should  be  left  off,  both  with  the  syringe 
and  on  the  borders. 

1016.  Ripening, — "  When  this  crop  of  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  which  will  be 
about  the  second  week  in  July,  I  gradually  expose  the  house  to  the  open 
air  on  fine  and  dry  days,  by  drawing  down  the  lights  as  much  as  convenient 
in  the  day,  and  shutting  them  again  in  the  evening.  It  is  this  which  gives 
the  fruit  both  flavour  and  colour. 

1017.  JOuration  of  the  Crop^ — ^^  This  crop  thus  produced  furnishes  the  table 
from  the  second  week  in  July  until  the  middle  of  August,  then  a  second 
house  should  become  ripe,  and  continue  to  yield  a  supply  until  the  fruit 
comes  in  on  the  open  wall.  The  above  practice  is  the  result  of  many  years' 
experience.'* — {Hort.  TVan*.,  vol.  v.,  p.  62.) 

I  I  2 
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Sect.  IV. — CuUure  o/ihs  Chtrry  under  QUus. 
SuBSBCT.  I.— JVo/nroi  Daia  far  ihs  CmUwr§  ^  Am  Cherry. 

1018.  The  Cherry  in  ite  wild  state  being  indigenonB  to  Britain,  and  as  a 
cultivated  fruit  brought  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  in  onr  climate  as  is 
any  other,  yery  little  requires  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  natural  data  for 
culture.  The  cherry  u  cultivated  in  Italy  and  the  fruit  attains  a  large  abor, 
but  in  point  of  flavour  it  is  inferior  to  the  fruit  of  the  same  Tarieties  grown 
in  England,  or  in  central  Germany.  The  cherry  is  forced  in  all  the  ncffthem 
countries  of  Europe,  and  as  it  produces  fruit  in  the  open  air  in  three  months 
from  the  time  of  blossoming,  it  is  ripened  earlier  in  fordng-hoiisea  than  the 
fruit  of  any  other  tree.  The  temperature  and  moisture  to  be  imitated  are 
those  of  April,  May,  and  June.  The  general  practice  in  British  Gard«is  a 
to  begin  at  4(f ,  and  throughout  the  first  week  to  let  the  mfnimnm  be  4(f, 
and  the  maximum  42*,  giving  plenty  of  air.  By  gradual  advances  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  week,  raise  the  course  to  42*  min.  45*  max.  In 
strong  sunshine,  admit  air  freely,  rather  than  have  the  temperature  above 
62*,  by  collecting  the  warm  air.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  week,  the  artifidsl 
minimum  may  be  gradually  elevated  to  46*,  but  the  maTimum  should  be 
restrained  to  48*  from  fire-heat,  and  to  66*  from  sun-heat,  until  the  plants 
are  in  flower.  After  the  blossoms  are  shown,  and  until  the  fruit  is  set,  aim 
to  have  the  heat,  from  the  flues  or  water-pipes,  at  4fiP  min.  62^  max.  At  this 
stage,  maintain  as  free  an  interchange  of  air  as  the  weather  will  permit ;  and 
when  the  sun^heat  is  strong,  do  not  let  the  temperature  within  exceed  OCT. 
As  the  fruit  is  to  be  swelled  and  ripened,  the  requisite  heat  ia  60*  min. 
66*  max. 

The  art  of  forcing  cherries  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfectioD 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  and  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, give  a  transcript  of  the  practice  at  these  places,  as  furnished  to  the 
Gardeners  Magazine  by  Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  who  was  several  years  journey- 
man in  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court. 

SuBsacT.  II. — The  praetiee  4{f  Cherry  Foreing  in  Britiih  Gordimt. 

When  cherries  are  required  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  they  can  be 
produced  in  a  forcing-house,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  March,  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  a  stock  of  plants  in  pots ;  because  the  entire  plant  being  under 
the  command  of  the  forcer,  can  be  excited  much  more  efiectually  than  if  its 
roots  were  in  the  cold  soil,  and  only  its  head  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
warmth  of  the  house. 

1019.  The  cherry  house  may  be  thirty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  wide,  twelve 
feet  high  at  the  back,  and  seven  feet  high  in  front.  The  ends  should  be  of 
glass,  and  both  ends  and  firont  should  be  placed  on  brick  walls  two  feet  high 
supported  by  arches.  The  front  sashes  may  either  be  hung  on  hinges  at  the 
tops,  or  at  the  sides,  to  open  outwards ;  or  they  may  be  made  to  slide  in 
grooves.  The  roof  sashes  should  be  in  two  lengths ;  the  lower  ones  to  pull 
up,  and  the  upper  ones  to  let  down.  As  cherries  require  a  great  deal  of  air» 
and  this  often  during  wet  weather,  above  the  upper  sashes  there  should  be  a 
projecting  flashing  of  lead,  to  exclude  the  rain  when  the  sashes  are  let  down 
an  inch  or  two.  The  heating  may  either  be  by  flues  or  by  hot  water ;  and 
in  either  case  one  furnace  or  one  boiler,  with  the  flue  or  pipes  going  round 
the  house  immediately  within  the  front  and  ends,  will  be  sufficient. 
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1020.  Kindi  of  cherries  for  forcing^  potting  planU,  ^e. — The  May  Duko 
is  decidedly  the  best  cherry  for  forcing.  The  Morello  forces  well,  but 
requires  more  time  to  bring  it  to  maturity ;  and,  though  it  looks  well  in  the 
dessert,  it  is  not  so  agreeable  to  eat.  The  plants  for  potting  should  have  been 
three  or  four  years  worked,  and  should  be  such  as  are  well  furnished  with 
blossom-buds.  The  soil  used  in  potting  may  be  loam,  such  as  that  in 
which  melons  are  grown ;  to  which,  if  necessary,  one-fifth  part  of  thoroughly 
rotten  dung  may  be  add^ ;  bearing  in  mind  that  too  rich  a  soil  makes  the 
shoots  too  luxuriant,  and  causes  them  to  gum.  The  season  for  potting  is 
September  and  October,  or  any  time  before  forcing;  but  the  trees  will  do 
quite  well  for  late  forcing,  if  they  are  not  taken  up  and  potted  till  they  are 
just  about  to  be  put  into  the  house.  After  potting,  before  setting  the  trees 
in  the  house,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  sparrows,  which 
are  very  apt  to  pick  off  the  buds  of  cherries  in  the  winter  season,  probably 
in  search  of  the  eggs  or  laryse  of  insects.  If  the  trees  potted  are  standards, 
they  may  be  set  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  low  stage ;  and  if  they  are  dwaxfs, 
upon  a  higher  stage,  so  as,  in  either  case,  to  bring  their  heads  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  glass.  They  may  be  set  so  dose  together  as  that  their  heads 
may  be  within  a  few  inches  of  touching  each  other. 

1021.  Time  of  commencing  toforce.'-^For  the  first  crop  shut  up  the  house 
and  begin  lighting  fires  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  thermometer, 
for  the  first  fortnight,  should  be  kept  at  about  60"  during  the  day,  and  6(f 
during  the  night ;  syringing  the  trees  morning  and  evening  with  water  that 
has  stood  some  days  in  the  house,  and  keeping  constantly  one  or  two  of  the 
sashes  open  a  few  inches  at  the  end  of  the  house  next  the  fire,  in  order  to 
modemte  the  temperature  there.  The  second  fortnight  the  heat  is  allowed 
to  rise  to  60"  during  the  night,  and  to  70"  during  sunshine.  The  trees  in 
pots  should  be  watered,  when  they  require  it,  at  the  root ;  but  for  any  that 
may  be  planted  in  the  ground,  the  watering  over-head  will  be  sufficient. 
MHien  the  trees  come  into  bloom,  the  temperature  must  be  lowered  to  50", 
or  even  lower,  both  by  night  and  day,  except  during  sunshine,  when  the  heat 
may  be  allowed  to  rise  a  few  degrees  higher.  During  all  this  time  air  must 
be  admitted  more  or  less,  both  during  mild  nights  and  by  day ;  but  especially 
in  the  day-time,  and  during  sunshine.  When  fine  weather  prevails  at  the 
time  the  trees  are  coming  into  bloom,  a  comparatively  greater  heat  is  required 
at  night  than  during  the  day ;  because  if  they  are  kept  cool  at  night,  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  apt  to  expand  the  flowers  before  the  stalks  have  grown  to 
their  natural  length ;  and,  if  so,  although  all  the  flowers  might  set,  (which 
is  not  the  case  when  they  are  short-stalked,)  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  full 
crop  to  swell  off,  as  there  would  not  be  space  enough  for  the  cherries  to 
expand.  Watering  must  be  withheld  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  during  the 
time  they  are  in  blossom,  but  given  as  required  for  their  roots,  and  the 
floor  kept  moist  by  sprinkling  it  morning  and  evening.  No  water  should 
be  poured  on  the  flues,  because  a  powerful  steaming  at  this  season  would 
destroy  the  blossom. 

1022.  Progrese, — Trees  begun  to  be  forced  in  the  middle  of  December  will 
come  into  blossom  in  the  middle  of  January,  set  their  fruit  about  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  stone  it  about  the  middle  of  February. 

1023.  Ineecte. — After  the  leaves  expand,  it  veiy  often  happens  that  a 
caterpillar,  or  some  black  fly,  makes  its  appearance ;  these  are  sometimes 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  day-time,  but  on  going  into  the  house  at  night 
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the  caterpillar  will  be  found  crawling  on  the  leaves  and  eating  them.  Fami- 
gatioD  with  tobacco,  and  hand-picking,  arc  the  only  remedies  for  these  insects. 
Ants  sometimes  make  their  appearance  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom ;  and 
though  they  are  not  so  injurious  to  the  cherry  as  they  are  to  the  peach,  yet 
still  they  ought  to  be  destroyed,  by  pouring  tobacco  water  into  their  nests. 
Till  the  ants'  nests  are  destroyed,  the  insects  may  be  prerented  from  getting 
at  the  blossoms,  by  tying  pieces  of  paper  round  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
coating  them  over  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  grease  :  the  paper  should  be  of 
a  coarse  spongy  kind,  so  as  to  absorb  the  tar,  and  prevent  it  from  running 
down  the  bark  of  the  stem  when  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  high— or 
yam  may  be  used  instead  of  paper.  In  either  case,  as  soon  as  the  tar  becomes 
hard,  the  ants  will  walk  over  it,  and,  in  that  case,  it  must  be  renewed.  When 
the  trees  are  in  blossom,  it  will  &cllitate  the  setting  of  the  fruit  if  bees  can 
be  introduced,  which  may  easily  be  done,  by  setting  in  a  hive,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  by  fixing  a  hive  immediately  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  one  of 
the  front  ssshcs,  and  so  as  to  touch  it,  and  having  an  entrance  for  the  bees 
at  the  bock  of  the  hive,  as  well  as  the  usual  one  in  front  of  it.  Corresponding 
with  this  back  entrance,  a  small  hole  may  be  cut  in  the  bottom  rail  of  the 
sash,  and  a  stopper  or  slide  fitted  to  it,  through  which  the  bees  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  cherry-house  at  pleasure. 

1024.  TViinning  and  Honing,  c^c. — When  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  it  should 
be  thinned  out  with  the  grape  scissors,  removing  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  cherries,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  the  number  of 
fruit  it  has  set.  When  once  the  fruit  is  set  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
cold,  as  in  the  case  of  peaches  and  grapes.  On  the  contrary,  cherry  trees,  in 
pots,  have  been  turned  out  into  the  open  garden,  by  way  of  experiment,  after 
the  fruit  was  set ;  and  the  frosts,  which  damaged  the  leaves,  had  no  effect  at 
all  upon  the  fruit,  except  to  retard  its  growth.  After  the  fruit  has  begun 
to  stone,  (which  is  generally  about  a  fortnight  after  it  is  set,)  the  trees  should 
be  watered  freely  at  the  roots,  but  in  eight  or  ten  days,  when  the  kernel 
begins  to  harden,  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  diminished.  The  temperar 
tnre  of  the  house,  except  in  sunshine,  should  never  exceed  60°,  either  by 
night  or  by  day,  from  blossoming  up  to  the  time  of  stoning ;  but  in  three 
weeks  after  setting,  when  the  stoning  will  generally  be  found  completed,  and 
4he  pulp  of  the  fruit  beginning  to  assume  a  pale  red,  the  temperature  may  be 
raised  to  7Cf  at  night,  and  even  to  70"  or  80"  in  the  day,  during  sunshine, 
and  when  abundance  of  air  is  given.  After  the  fruit  is  ripe,  water  should 
be  withheld  till  it  is  gathered.  In  every  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  cherry 
in  a  forcing-house,  the  plants  may  be  watered  with  liquid  manure,  which  is 
found  to  strengthen  their  leaves  and  buds  without  injuring  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit. 

1025.  Treatment  of  the  phnta  in  pots  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  house-^ 
Immediately  after  the  crop  is  gathered  the  trees  should  be  taken  to  a  cool, 
rather  shady  atuation,  set  on  the  ground,  and  the  pots  surrounded  up  to  the 
rim  with  rotten  tan,  saw-dust,  or  any  similar  materials,  to  keep  them  cooL, 
and  in  an  equable  degree  of  moisture.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  a  second  crop 
of  cherries  should  be  wanted  late  in  autumn,  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be 
allowed  to  be  quite  dry  for  a  month ;  and,  by  afterwards  watering  it  freely, 
and  placing  the  trees  in  the  house  about  the  end  of  August,  and  treating 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  in  early  spring,  they  will  ripen  their 
fruit  in  October  or  November.     Such  trees,  however,  will  not  be  again  fit  to 
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Jbroe  for  two  or  three  years  to  come ;  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  tamed 
oat  of  the  pots  into  the  free  soil,  and  allowed  at  least  two  years  to  recover 
themselyes,  when  they  may  be  again  re-potted  and  forced.  While  in  the  open 
ground,  all  the  blossoms  produced  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  to  prevent  them  from  weakening  the  trees.  In  the  cherry,  as  in 
most  trees  that  produce  their  blossom  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  or 
on  spurs,  the  blossom-buds  expand  first,  and  next  the  barren  or  wood-buds. 
The  latter  continue  growing  till  the  petals  of  the  flowers  drop  off,  when  they 
receive  a  check,  and  scarcely  grow  at  all,  till  the  fruit  is  set  and  begins  to 
swell;  after  which  they  grow  rapidly,  and  complete  the  shoots  of  the  year, 
by  the  time  the  firuit  is  stoned. 

1026.  To  have  a  constant  succession  of  cherries  from  the  middle  of  March 
till  July,  as  soon  as  the  trees  of  one  house  have  come  into  blossom,  those  of 
the  next  should  have  artificial  heat  applied,  and  the  temperature  and  manage- 
ment will  be  in  every  case  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  above  described. 
It  may  be  observed  here,  that  cherry-houses,  with  the  trees  planted  in  the 
ground,  are  much  less  suitable,  not  only  for  early  forcing,  but  for  main  and 
late  crops,  than  cherry-trees  planted  in  pots.  The  cherry  cannot,  like  the 
peach  and  the  nectarine,  be  forced  for  a  number  of  years  together ;  and 
hence,  as  a  house  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  in  the  ground  must,  every 
three  or  four  years,  have  a  season  of  rest,  the  house  during  that  season,  having 
the  sashes  taken  off^  is  in  a  great  measui*e  of  no  use. — {Gard,  Mag.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  41.) 

1027.  Forcing  cherries  by  a  temporary  structure. — Where  a  portion  of 
wall  (especially  with  a  southern  aspect),  ali'eady  well  furnished  with  May- 
dukes,  perfectly  established,  and  in  a  bearing  state,  can  be  spared  for  forcing, 
a  temporary'  glass  case  may  be  put  up  against  it ;  the  flue  may  be  built  on 
the  surface  of  the  border,  without  digging  or  sinking  for  a  foundation ; 
neither  will  any  upright  glass  or  front  wall  be  requisite  ;  the  wooden  plate 
on  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters  are  to  rest  may  be  supported  by  piles, 
sunk  or  driven  into  the  soil  of  the  border,  one  pile  under  every,  or  every 
alternate,  rafter.  The  space  between  the  plate  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
ahould  be  filled  by  boards  nailed  against  the  piles,  to  exclude  the  external 
air,  for  the  plate  must  be  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  surface  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  inches,  or  whatever  height  may  be  sufficient  to  let  the 
sashes  slip  down,  in  order  to  admit  fresh  air.  This  structure  will  suit  well  for 
cherries,  for  such  structures  have  been  erected  for  forcing  peaches  with  good 
success,  as  well  as  for  maturing  and  preserving  a  late  crep  of  grapes.-— 
{Torlfron  in  Hort.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  117.) 

1028.  German  practice. — In  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Potsdam,  cherries  are 
firequently  forced  so  as  to  be  ripe  by  the  end  of  February ;  the  gardener  there, 
Mr.  Fintlemann,  being  remarkably  successful  in  this  department  of  forcing. 
The  plants  are  potted  a  year  before  they  are  forced.  They  are  potted  in 
autumn,  and  the  roots  protected  from  firost  through  the  winter  by  being 
covered  with  litter. 

In  the  following  spring  the  blossom  buds  are  broken  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  June,  all  the  shoots  which  have  pushed  freely 
have  their  points  pinched  off*  so  as  to  leave  not  more  than  six  buds,  which 
buds  by  that  operation  become  blossom  buds. 

Before  the  plants  are  taken  in  they  must  at  least  have  sustained  l^"  Fahr. 
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of  cold,  Otherwise  they  are  found  to  break  very  inegularlj.  The  bloaraii 
are  thinned  oat ;  to  much  so,  that  where  fifteen  have  appeared,  wutt  more  than 
three  hare  been  allowed  to  expand.  The  oonBtmction  of  the  houae  in  whidi 
the  forcing  ii  commenced  Taries  according  to  the  aeaaon*  Wlien  the  txea 
are  taken  in,  in  December  and  Januaiy,  the  glaos  of  the  roof  mast  be  mask 
steeper  than  when  they  are  not  taken  in  till  Febmary  and  March. 

Heat  is  communicated  by  flues,  commencing  with  4&*  Fahr.  The  trees 
are  frequently  sprinkled  with  lukewarm  water;  and  the  roots,  'vrhich  onghl 
to  have  been  kept  quite  dry  for  some  time  before  the  plsnts  mre  taken  in, 
are  well  soaked  with  warm  water.  Mr.  Fintlemann  boils  one-half  of  the 
water,  and  mixes  it  with  the  other  half;  and  he  uses  water  of  this  tempera- 
ture till  within  fourteen  days  of  the  trees  coming  into  bloawm. 

When  the  buds  break  out  into  bloom,  watering  overhead  with  lukewarm 
water  is  left  off,  but  the  stems  are  kept  moist  by  rubbing  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  a  wet  brush.  During  the  blooming  season  the  tempeEatnre 
is  raised  from  iff"  to  G7%  every  third  day,  2^*  more  heat  being  added.  Abun- 
dance of  air  is  given,  and  shade  during  bright  sunshine.  In  boistenNis 
weather  gause  is  placed  over  the  openings  through  which  the  air  is  admitted, 
the  advantage  of  which  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the  wind,  Mr.  Fintle^ 
mann  is  well  assured  of,  after  eight  years'  experience.  To  cause  the  blossoms 
to  set,  the  branches  and  spray  are  frequently  put  in  motion,  but  care  taken 
not  to  move  the  main  stem,  by  which  the  fibrous  roots  might  be  injured. 

When  the  fruit  is  setting  and  swelling,  the  temperature  must  be  kept 
between  54^'' and  65|«. 

When  the  fruit  is  stoning,  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  69"  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  during  which  period  the  house  must  be  shaded  in  bright  sun- 
shine, and  the  plants  watered  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day. 

When  the  stoning  is  completed  and  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  the  tem- 
perature is  again  raised  to  65%  and  no  more  shade  given,  ui  order  that  the 
fruit  may  acquire  a  high  flavour  through  the  operation  of  the  suns  rays;  to 
facilitate  the  action  of  which  on  the  fruit,  the  superfluous  leaves  are  removed. 
By  this  practice,  plants  begun  to  be  forced  in  December  commonly  produce 
ripe  cherries  in  Februaiy ;  but  Mr.  Fintlemann  has  sometimes  had  them 
even  in  January,  though  without  a  good  flavour. 

Recent  experience  has  taught  Mr.  Fintlemann  that  cherries  will  force 
remarkably  well  in  sawdust,  or  chopped  moss,  mixed  with  some  powdered 
unbumt  lime.  Plants  grown  one  year  in  two  years  old  sawdust,  and  a  little 
powder  of  lime,  put  into  the  forcing-house  on  the  10th  of  January,  gave  a 
ripe  fruit  by  the  end  of  February. 

The  kind  of  cheny  forced  by  Mr.  Fintlemann  is  the  same  as  our 
May  Duke ;  and  some  of  the  points  of  his  practice,  such  as  shortening  the 
shoots  to  produce  blossom-buds,  thinning  blossoms,  the  previous  exposure 
to  cold,  and  the  use  of  warm  water,  seem  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the 
British  gai-dener. — Gard.  Mag^  vol.  iii.  p.  05. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  atmosphere  in  Prussia, 
and  on  the  Continent  generally,  is  much  clearer  than  in  Britain,  and  that 
there  are  few  days  in  which  the  sun  during  the  short  time  which  he  is  above 
the  horizon  does  not  shine  brightly.  Hence  as  fiir  as  light  is  conceined  in 
forcing,  the  British  gardener  can  never  contend  with  the  German  one. 
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Sect.  V. — Culture  of  the  Fig  under  Gkui. 
SuBSBCT.  I. — Natural  Data  on  which  the  Culture  of  the  Fig  it  founded. 
1029.  The  Fig  (Fku9  Cdrica^  L.)  la  a  native  of  Asia  and  the  sea-ooast  of 
AMca,  and  it  is  cultivated  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  Italy,  and  in  the  South  of  France;  hut,  like  the  olive,  never  far  from  the 
sea-ride,  or  at  great  elevations.  The  soil  is  generally  lights  hut  superin- 
cumhent  on  a  subsoil,  which  is  supplied  with  water  within  the  reach 
of  the  roots.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  fig  is  not  intended  by 
nature  to  endure  a  severe  winter,  a  great  degree  of  drought,  or  a  very 
hot  summer;  and  this  conclurion  is  in  accordance  with  the  succulence 
of  its  wood,  the  retention  of  young  fruit  on  its  shoots  throughout  the  winter, 
and  its  broad  succulent  leaves.  The  spring  and  summer  temperature  suitable 
for  the  grape  vine  has  been  found  to  answer  for  the  fig,  but  tLe  latter  requires 
a  moister  atmosphere,  and  more  water  at  the  root  when  in  a  growing  state, 
and  the  temperature  riiould  not  be  below  40^  during  winter.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  fig  to  produce  two  crops  in  the  year,  both  when  it  is  cultivated  in 
the  open  air,  and  when  it  is  under  glass.  The  first  crop,  which  is  produced 
on  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  last  year,  ripens  in  Italy  in  May  and  June; 
and  on  walls  in  the  climate  of  London  in  September  and  October.  The 
second  crop  is  produced  on  the  shoots  of  the  current  year,  and  ripens  in  Italy 
in  October ;  but  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  it  never  ripens  at  all,  except- 
ing a  few  of  small  size,  which  remain  on  through  the  winter,  and  constitute 
the  first  crop,  just  mentioned,  of  the  following  summer.  Under  glass,  the  first 
crop  ripens  at  various  periods  between  March  and  June,  according  to  the  time 
of  commencing  to  force ;  and  the  second  crop,  which  in  the  open  air  never 
attains  maturity,  is  under  glass  that  which  is  most  to  be  depended  on.  The  first 
crop  under  glass  ripens  in  four  or  five  months  from  the  time  of  commencing 
to  force,  and  the  second  crop  in  riz  or  eight  months.  The  fruit  of  the  fig  is 
what  is  called  a  common  receptacle  for  the  flowers,  but  turned  up  in  a  tur- 
binate or  top  shape,  so  as  to  inclose  the  florets  and  completely  exclude  them 
from  view.  The  fig,  both  in  fig  countries  and  in  British  gardens,  is  apt  to 
drop  its  fruit  prematurely ;  and  in  Italy  and  Greece  the  process  of  capiifica- 
tion  is  employed  to  counteract  this  tendency.  It  consists  in  placing  among 
the  branches  of  cultivated  fig  trees,  branches  of  the  wild  fig,  or  even  fruit 
that  has  dropped  off  wild  trees,  in  which  a  kind  of  gnat  abounds,  and  which 
enters  the  fruit  on  the  cultivated  tree,  and  passing  over  the  anthers  distributes 
the  pollen  over  the  stigma.  The  utility  of  this  practice  ia  doubted  by  many ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  neither  practised  in  France  nor  Britain,  but  as  a  substitute 
for  it,  ringing  the  branch  immediately  behind  the  fruit  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful in  some  British  gardens. 

SuBSRCT.  II. — The  forcing  of  the  Fig  as  praetited  in  British  Gardens, 
1090.  The  Fig  is  not  a  fisivourite  fruit  in  Britain,  though  rince  the  peace  of 
1814  the  taste  for  it  has  considerably  increased.  It  is  most  generally  forced 
in  pots,  either  placed  in  pits,  or  in  peach-houses,  vineries,  or  even  pine-stoves; 
and  as  the  plants  bear  two  crops  in  a  year,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  have  a  supply 
of  fruit  at  most  seasons;  the  chief  dependence,  however,  is  on  the  second 
crop,  or  that  produced  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year. 

1031.  The  conetruction  of  the  Fig-house  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
pcaeh-housc  (991);  but  the  leaves  being  large,  the  trellis  maybe  placed 
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from  tax  inches  to  a  foot  fiuiher  from  the  ghm.    The  toil  of  the  bocder 
should  be  h'ght,  sandy,  and  thoroughly  drained. 

1032.  The  varietiet  best  adapted  for  farcing  are  Prcgusnta,  Figua  blandie, 
or  White  Marseilles,  and  Brown  Turkey,  or  Ashridge  forcing,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Nerii,  which,  it  is  said,  requires  less  heat  than  the 
other  varieties.  The  plants  may  be  trained  in  the  £m  manner,  and 
the  mode  of  pruning  should  be  such  as  to  favour  the  prodncticMi  of 
young  wood  over  every  part  of  the  tree.  For  this  purpose  a  portion 
of  the  old  wood  requires  to  be  cut  out  every  year,  from  those  parts 
of  the  tree  where  young  wood  has  ceased  to  be  produced  freely ;  and 
as  this  is  seldom  the  case  at  any  great  distance  from  the  root,  moat 
old  fig-trees  consist  of  a  number  of  main  branches  proceeding  direct 
from  the  root  in  the  manner  of  suckers.  Very  little  pruning  is  required  for 
the  fig ;  but  by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  after  the  fruit  appears, 
its  progress  is  hastened,  and  the  chance  of  its  setting  increased.  The  fruit  is 
veiy  apt  to  become  yellow,  and  drop  off  before  it  is  fully  swelled ;  but  this, 
it  has  been  found  by  Sir  Charles  Monck  {Hort.  Trarw.,  vol.  i.,  sec<»)d  serlea, 
p.  995),  may  be  prevented  by  taking  off  a  ring  of  bark  immediately  behind 
the  fruit.  By  attending  to  this  practice  when  it  becomes  necessar>',  the  fig. 
Sir  Charles  Monck  observes,  may  be  forced  to  produce  abundant  crops  of 
fruit,  and  bring  them  to  perfect  maturity. 

1033.  The  time  of  beginning  to  force  the  fig  is  commonly  the  same  as  that 
for  forcing  the  grape  or  the  peach,  and  the  temperature  is  also  much  the 
same  as  that  for  the  vine,  or  somewhat  intermediate  between  it  and 
the  peach.  The  apricot,  peach,  plum,  and  chercy  vegetate  in  March  or 
the  beginning  of  April ;  but  the  vine  and  the  fig  require  the  temperature  of 
May  to  bring  them  into  vegetation  even  when  growing  against  a  south  wall. 
Hence,  when  forced,  they  require  a  proportionately  higher  temperature  to 
bring  them  into  leaf. 

The  first  crop  of  figs,  which  is  that  produced  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots  of  the  last  year,  will  ripen  in  May  or  June;  but  the  second 
crop  will  not  ripen  before  September,  though,  as  it  does  not  ripen  all  at 
once,  it  will  last  till  December.  The  only  difficult  point  in  forcing  the 
fig  is  to  preserve  the  embryo  fruit  formed  on  the  points  of  the  dioots  of 
the  current  year,  so  as  that  they  may  ripen  as  a  first  crop  in  the  next  year. 
The  fig  ^till  thrive  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  glass  than  either  the  vine 
or  the  peach,  and  also,  according  to  Miller,  with  less  air  than  any  other  fruit- 
tree.  It  is  very  subject  to  the  red  spider,  which  should  be  kept  under 
by  watering  copiously  over  the  leaves ;  or,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  by 
washing  the  flues  or  hot- water  pipes  with  a  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  lime. 

1034.  The  forcing  of  fig  trees  in  pots  is  perhaps  the  best  mode,  at  lesst 
for  small  establishments,  because,  by  having  an  abundant  stock  of  plants, 
fruit  may  be  obtained  nine  months  in  the  year,  as  indeed  it  is  at  Preston- 
hall,  in  East- Lothian,  where  forty  varieties  are  cultivated  under  glass. 
M'Phail  says,  figs  may  be  ripened  at  an  eai'ly  season,  by  planting  them  in 
pots,  and  setting  them  into  a  hot>house  or  forcing-house.  "  The  plants 
should  be  low  and  bushy,  so  that  they  may  stand  on  the  kerb  of  the  tan-bed, 
or  they  may  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  tan- heat,  or  in  a  bed  of  leaves  of  trees. 
The  best  way  to  propagate  plants  for  this  purpose  is  to  take  layers  or  slips 
which  have  good  roots :  plant  them  in  pots  in  good  earth,  one  plant  in  each 
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pot,  and  plunge  them  in  a  bed  of  tan  or  of  leaves  of  trees,  m  which  is  a 
very  gentle  heat :  a  brick  bed  will  answer  the  porpoee  very  well ;  or  they 
will  do  in  the  foroing-houae,  if  there  be  room  for  them.  Let  them  be  put 
into  the  house  in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and 
keep  them  sufficiently  watered.  When  they  are  two  years  old,  they  will 
be  able  to  bear  fruit;  the  pots  in  that  time  hayiDg  become  full  of  roots.  In 
the  month  of  November  or  December,  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  pare  off  the  outside  of  the  ball,  by  which  the  plant  will 
be  divested  of  its  roots  matted  against  the  inside  of  the  pot :  then  place  them 
into  laiger  pots,  filling  up  the  vacancy  roimd  the  balk  with  strong  loamy 
earth.  During  the  winter,  let  them  be  kept  in  the  green-house,  or  in  a 
glazed  pit  of  a  like  temperature,  till  the  month  of  February ;  which  will 
be  a  means  of  preventing  the  fruit  from  falling  off  before  it  comes  to 
maturity.  In  this  manner  let  them  be  treated  every  year,  till  the  plants 
become  too  large  for  the  pots ;  then  set  them  into  the  fordug-house,  where 
it  is  intended  they  shall  ripen  their  fruit."— (Garc^.  Rem.) 

1085.  Winter  trefUmenL — The  glass  of  the  fig^house  should  not  be  taken 
off  during  winter,  because  it  is  an  important  object  to  preserve  the  embyio 
fruit  that  are  to  produce  the  first  crop  in  the  following  year.  Hence, 
wherever  it  can  be  accomplished,  the  sea-side  temperatuze  of  Genoa  or 
Naples,  which  is  rarely  under  88**  or  40%  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the 
fig-house  throughout  the  winter  months.  This  is  most  conveniently  and 
economically  done  when  the  plants  are  kept  in  pots  or  tubs,  as  they  can 
then  be  removed  to  a  shed  or  cellar,  as  is  the  practice  in  Germany. 

Sect.  VI. — On  forcing  the  Plum,  Apricot,  Goostberry,  and  other 
Fruit-trees  and  Fruit-ehrubs. 

In  Germany,  and  more  especially  Russia,  it  is  customary  to  force  all  our 
hardy  fruit-trees  and  fruit-shrubs,  including  even  the  currant  and  raspbeny. 
The  plants  are  invariably  kept  in  pots ;  and,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  pot 
and  Uie  entire  plant  is  placed  on  the  dessert-table.  The  forcing  is  generally 
carried  on  in  the  same  house  with  various  culinary  vegetables,  and  being 
ripened  without  the  natural  quantity  of  light  and  air,  it  is,  as  far  as  we  have 
tasted  it,  when  in  these  countries  in  1813  and  1814,  without  much  flavour. 
Plums  and  apricots  are  occasionally  forced  in  Britain ;  they  are  planted  in 
pots,  and  placed  in  pits,  or  in  any  forcing -house  where  there  is  room.  The 
temperature  and  treatment  of  the  peach-house,  it  will  readily  be  conceived, 
is  most  suitable  for  them. 

Sect.  VII. — Culture  of  the  Melon, 

SvBSECT.  1. — Natural  and  experimental  data  on  wlAoh  ike  Culture  of  the  Melon 

is  founded 

1086.  The  melon  (Cucumis  Melo,  L.)  is  an  herbaceous  trailing  or  dimbiog 
flyiy»nftl^  indigenous  or  cultivated  in  great  part  of  the  warmer  districts  of 
Asia  or  Africa  from  time  immemorial.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  it 
has  been  cultivated  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  melon  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Armenia,  Ispahan,  and  Bokhara,  and  very  generally 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  succeeds  in  the 
open  air  as  far  as  48"'  N. ;  and  its  culture  extends  within  the  tropics,  but 
only  when  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  moisture.     Its  extremes  of  tem- 
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perature  may  be  70**  and  80''  for  atmoaphcric  heat,  and  scmie  intenneduii' 
degree,  perhaps  76°,  may  be  auitablc  for  tho  soil.  The  atmosphere  In  the 
countries  where  the  melon  is  most  snoceasfully  enltiyated  is  so  dry  that  the 
plants  depend  almost  entirely  on  sarfiice  irrigation  and  on  dews.  The  soil  m 
which  the  melon  is  found  to  thrive  best  is  a  fresh  loam,  rather  atrong  than 
light,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  an  alluvial  meadow  which  is  flooded 
during  the  winter  season.  In  Persia,  pigeon  s  dung  is  used  ;  and  in  Britain 
stable-dung,  which  has  been  thoroughly  lotted,  is  commonly  more  or  \tm 
mixed  with  the  soil ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  manoze  to  such  as 
extent  us  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  luxuriance  in  the  ahoofta  which 
might  be  desirable  under  a  tropical  sun.  The  melon  in  this  country  reqfuira 
all  the  light  which  it  can  receive,  and  therefore  the  plants  must  hare  their 
shoots  trained  dose  under  the  glass,  for  which  purpose  a  trellis  is  found 
superior  to  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  for  unless  this  is  the  case,  and  abnnd- 
ance  of  air  is  admitted,  the  fruit  produced  will  be  of  very  inferior  flavour. 
Early  crops  of  the  melon  are  with  difAculty  obtamed  in  Britain,  on  aooount 
of  our  cloudy  atmosphere,  by  which  evaporation*  from  the  foliage  is  checked, 
and  mildew  and  other  diseases  are  produced.  Late  crops,  it  may  easily  be 
supposed,  are  less  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  way,  from  ihe  greater  degree 
of  light  and  heat  admitting  of  more  abundant  ventilation.  The  varieties  of 
the  melon  belong  to  two  races:  the  Persians  and  the  Cantaloups.  The 
former  are  cultivated  in  this  country  with  great  difficulty,  requiring'  a  very 
high  temperature,  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  an  extremely  humid  soiL  The 
Cantaloups,  which  are  so  named  from  a  place  of  that  name  in  the  ne  h- 
bourhood  of  Ilome,  are  cultivated  throughout  Europe  with  great  sooceas, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  England. 

1037.  Summary  of  culture  far  the  Cantaloup  nteAmt.— The  following 
summaiy  is  evidently  by  the  author  of  the  article  ^'  Peach,"  in  the  /Vnny 
Cyclopedia;  at  all  events  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  scientific  ahridge- 
ment  of  melon-culture  which  has  hitherto  appeared  : — ^' About  four  months 
may  be  allowed,  on  an  average,  for  the  period  between  the  sowing  of  melons 
and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.    The  middle  of  January  is  found  to  be  eariy 
enough  to  sow ;  and  the  young  plants  are  so  exceedingly  tender  that  acci- 
dents are  then  very  likely  to  occur  to  them.     It  is  on  this  account  neces- 
sary to  make  successive  sowings,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  replacement, 
if  requisite,  and  also  for  continuing  the  supply  throughout  the  sanimer. 
A  sowing  for  the  latest  crops  will  require  to  be  made  in  April.     Melons 
may  be  grown  by  means  of  frames  on  hotbeds  (489  and  841),  or  in  pits 
(515),  heated  according  to  some  of  the  various  modes  of  hot-water  applica- 
tion, now  so  generally  adopted ;  but  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  pits  or 
the  mode  of  heating  adopted,  one  point  of  essential  importance  is  to  have 
the  sashes  glazed  with  the  British  sheet  glass,  as  being  much  clearer  than 
the  best  crown  glass,  and  as  admitting  of  being  used  in  panes  of  any  length 
under  five  feet,  and  consequently  requiring  very  few  or  no  laps.    The 
seeds  are  sovm  in  pans,  or  in  small  pots,  and  transplanted   into   other 
small  pots  when  their  seed-leaves  are  about  half  an  inch  broad.    It  is 
best  to  put  only  a   single  transplanted  melon  into    each   pot.     While 
this  is  done  in  a  separate  frame,  that  which  is  intended  for  their  future 
growth  and  fiiiiting  is  prepared  for  their  reception  by  placing    small 
hills,  rather  more  than  a  foot  high,  of  light  rich  mould  below  each  sash, 
and  nearer  to  the  back  of  the  frame  than  the  front.     Care   must  be 
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taken  tbat  this  mould  be  of  the  proper  temperature  before  the  young  plants 
are  mtroduoed,  which  is  to  take  place  when  they  have  made  a  few  rough 
leaves.  As  the  roots  extend,  more  soil  should  be  added,  of  a  gradually 
stronger  nature ;  and  ultimately  the  roots  should  haye  a  depth  of  about 
fifteen  inches  of  such  soil.  The  soil  should  never  be  introduoed  in  a  cold 
state ;  and  if  there  be  no  means  for  previously  bringing  it  to  the  tempexa- 
ture  of  at  least  70°,  it  should  be  put  into  the  frame  in  small  quantities. 
When  water  ia  required,  it  should  never  be  much  below  the  above-men- 
tioned temperature,  nor  should  it  exceed  78".  It  should  not  be  applied 
when  the  air  of  the  frame  is  at  a  high  temperature  from  sun-heat.  Shading 
is  necessary  immediately  after  watering,  when  the  sun  s  rays  have  any  great 
degree  of  power :  unless  this  precaution  \b  attended  to,  scorching  will  be 
induced,  and  the  red  spider  will  be  likely  to  attack  the  foliage.  With 
regard  to  pruning  and  training  the  runners  or  vines  of  melon  plants,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  for  filling  the  frame  should  be 
made  to  ramify  as  close  to  the  base  of  the  main  stem  as  can  be  conveniently 
effected,  by  pinching  off  the  top  of  the  latter  when  it  has  made  a  few  joints, 
or  four  leayes  aboYe  the  cotyledons ;  and  the  laterals,  which  in  consequence 
become  developed,  may  be  again  subdivided  by  a  similar  process.  Blossoms 
of  a  moncedous  character  will  soon  after  make  their  appearance.  The  male 
blossonis,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  must  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of 
fertilisation,  till  the  requisite  quantity  of  fruit  is  feirly  set,  after  which 
those  shoots  which  have  only  male  blossoms  may  be  dispensed  with,  in 
order  to  afford  more  space  for  the  foliage  connected  with  the  fruit.  The 
extremities  of  the  fruit-bearing  vines  are  stopped  by  pinching  at  the  second 
or  third  joint  above  the  fruit.  The  vines  must  afterwards  be  kept  regulated 
80  as  not  to  over-crowd  the  frame  with  more  foliage  than  can  be  duly 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  regulation  should  be  early  and  frequently 
attended  to,  so  as  not  to  have  occasion  to  remove  many  vines  from  the  plant, 
or  divest  it  of  much  foliage  at  any  one  time.  A  piece  of  slate  or  tile  is 
placed  under  each  fruit,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  from  the  damp  soil. 
The  heat  must  be  fully  maintained,  or  even  considerably  increased,  as  the 
fruit  approaches  maturity,  in  order  to  allow  the  admission  of  a  more  free 
circulation  of  air ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  bottom-heat  be  allowed  to 
decline,  the  plants  will  become  diseased,  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  mildew  or 
to  the  red  spider." — Penny  Cyc.^  vol.  xv.  p.  85. 

To  these  excellent  observations  wc  have  only  to  add,  that  the  treUis 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  (1086)  is  raised  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  aboye  the  soil,  and  within  from  ten  inches  to  fourteen  inches  of  the 
glass.  The  trellis  is  formed  in  panels  of  the  same  size  as  the  lights,  and 
rests  on  projections  from  the  front  or  back  of  the  frame,  or  pit,  or  is  sus- 
pended by  hooks.  The  trellis  may  either  be  formed  of  wire  fixed  to  a 
wooden  frame,  and  forming  meshes  five  inches  square  to  admit  passing  the 
hand  through  to  the  soil  beneath ;  or  it  may  be  formed  of  laths  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  half-an-inch  thick,  also  formed  into  squares,  and  nailed 
at  the  intersections.  In  general  laths  are  preferable  to  wires,  on  account  of 
their  forming  a  flat  sur&ce  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on.  The  trellis  is  not 
introduced  to  the  frame  or  pit  till  the  plants  are  grown  sufficiently  high  to 
admit  of  their  tops  being  brought  through  it.  The  shoot  having  been 
brought  through  the  middle  of  the  trellis,  and  grown  three  joints  above  it, 
remove  two  joints  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  which  will  cause  the  plant  to 
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throw  out  freflh  shoot*.  Of  these  the  top  ones  miisl  be  iwoacryed,  ad 
stopped  at  e?eiy  other  joist ;  end  saoh  as  present  themsdres  lower  down 
the  stem  most  be  taken  oiF.  When  those  retafawd  get  sniBeiesitly  kag,  they 
mnat  be  tied  down  to  the  trellis  with  care,  and  after  making  two  dear  jointe 
each  they  must  be  stopped  back  to  one.  In  general  four  ahoote,  truned 
towards  the  foor  comers  of  the  trellis  till  they  reach  within  a  fixit  of  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bed,  will  be  sufficient.  There  they  must  be  stopped.  Thej 
will  now  produce  laterals,  which  should  be  thinned,  three  or  four  only  bein; 
left  on  each  of  the  four  main  shoots,  and  the  others  should  be  taken  off  close 
to  the  main  stem  out  of  which  they  grew. — (JflArV  Trtatite^  ^.,  p.  60 
andp,  7 ;  and  Dunmn  on  the  Meion,  p.  44. ) 

SuBSBCr.  II.— Cutoifv  qf  th€  MehnasprmeiUgd  m  BriiUh  gmrd^mM. 

The  following  article  was  written  for  this  work  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  thoogfa 
it  has  appeared  in  the  16th  volume  of  the  Gardener  9  Magazine  : — 

1038.  The  wrt9 1  should  cultiTate  are,  a  few  Rocks,  for  their  look  at  tsbk 
at  expensiye  entertainments ;  Green-fleshed,  as  being  economical  and  fiMfaion- 
able  (a  middle-sized  fruit  about  two  lb.  weight  being  considered  the  best) ; 
and  Persians,  such  as  the  Sweet  Ispahan  and  Hoosainees,  for  their  ricfa 
aqueous  pulp,  and  as  by  for  tho  most  delicate  and  delicious  of  the  mekn 
tribe. 

1039.  Very  early  mekme  may  be  grown  in  pota,  one  plant  in  each,  (o 
maturo  one  fruit,  in  the  pine- store,  or  in  a  house  or  pit  on  purpoar,  where  a 
wholesome  high  temperature  is  maintained  of  75**  or  80^ ;  the  fruit  may  be 
supported  by  being  laid  on  a  small  earthenware  saucer,  inverted  into  a  larger 
one  suspended  from  the  roof. 

1040.  Seedlings. — Melons  planted  out  on  a  ridge,  on  a  bed  of  tan,  dung, 
or  leaves,  under  glass,  may  be  advantageously  cultivated  in  the  following 
manner.  In  any  house,  pit,  or  frame,  where  an  atmosphere  aa  above 
described  is  maintained,  sow  some  seeds  in  thumb-pots,  one  seed  in  each 
pot,  which  must  be  kept  near  the  glass  after  the  plants  are  above-ground, 
and  be  allowed  a  free  circulation  of  air,  in  order  to  rear  the  plants  as  robust 
and  short-stemmed  as  possible ;  but,  though  I  detail  the  process  of  rearing 
seedlings,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  they  are  equal  to  those 
raised  from  cuttings,  which  process  I  shall  here  detail : — 

1041.  Cuttinge, — In  an  atmosphere  as  above  described,  let  the  cutting^pots, 
prepared  in  the  following  manner,  be  placed  half  a  day  previous  to  their 
being  used,  in  order  that  the  mould  may  be  warm,  to  prevent  a  check  by 
cold  soil  to  the  bottom  of  an  exotic  cutting.  If  provided  with  a  small  crystal 
bell-glass,  or  a  small  hand-light  closely  glazed,  either  of  these  may  be  used; 
but  if  provided  with  neither,  which  is  nothing  uncommon,  you  can  doubtless 
command  as  much  glass  in  square  or  fragment,  as  wiU  cover  the  mouth  of  a 
48-sized  pot. 

The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  extremities  of  the  healthiest 
vines,  cut  close  below  the  third  joint  from  the  tip,  and  inserted  in  thumb- 
pots  filled  with  leaf-soil  and  loam  mixed,  about  half  an  inch  below  the  sor- 
foce  of  the  soil ;  and  these  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  48-8i2ed  pot,  and  the 
cavity  between  the  two  pots  stuffed  with  moist  moss,  and  the  glass  laid  over 
the  top  of  the  outer  pot,  which  ought  to  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed  up  to  the 
brim  :  this  is  an  improvement  in  striking  cuttings  which  I  have  never  made 
known  before,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  practised  by  any  one  else.    It  is  a 
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eoounon  way  to  fill  a  pot  three-fourtfas  fnll  of  boO,  and  in  that  to  insert  the 
cuttings  under  a  pane  of  glans;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  when  those  that  have 
practised  that  mode  come  to  see  this  simple  improvement,  so  much  mora 
workmanlike,  and  applicable  not  only  to  melon  cuttings,  but  to  all  sorts  of 
cuttings,  exotic,  greenhouse,  and  hardy,  they  will  feel  nowise  reluctant  to 
relinquish  the  old  way.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  are,  when  the  cuttings 
get  up  to  the  glass,  which  they  generally  do  before  they  have  struck  raot, 
the  outer  pot  can  be  changed  for  one  a  little  deeper,  and  the  moist  moss  serves 
the  twofold  purpose  of  conducting  heat  and  moisture ;  and,  as  the  heat  of 
the  tan  or  dung  bed  will  be  90°  or  40°  above  that  of  the  atmosphera  of  the 
house  or  pit  (a  good  tan  bed  will  range  about  110°  at  six  inches  deep),  it 
will  be  communicated  through  the  outer  pot  to  the  atmosphere  around  the 
cuttings,  theraby  accelerating  their  striking  root:  this  high  atmospheric  heat 
is  an  advantage  possessed  in  common  with  the  old  sjrstem  over  the  bell-glass 
propagating  pot. 

1042.  Planting  out* — ^Plants  being  reared,  either  from  seeds  or  cuttings, 
healthy  and  robust,  are,  let  us  presume,  in  d2-sized  pots,  about  nine  inches  high, 
with  leaves  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  hotbed  being  made  up  to 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  glass,  and  a  ridge  of  loamy  turf,  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  its  quantity  of  dung,  pulverised  to  a  mould,  being  laid  along  the  centra 
of  the  bed,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep,  a  day  or  two  pravious  to  the 
planting  of  the  melons,  and  all  fears  of  offensive  steam  from  the  bed  or  linings 
being  guarded  against,  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  along  the 
centra  of  the  ridge,  about  one  foot  apart  for  a  bed  nine  feet  wide,  or  for  a 
six-feet  bed  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  with  a  fine  sweet  moist  heat,  such  as 
could  bo  breathed  comfortably,  about  75^  to  85^.  Excess  in  quantity  of 
heat  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  inferior  quality  of  heat.  A  strong  heat 
willrarify  the  air  and  cause  ventilation;  to  fadlitate  which,  a  small  aperture 
should  be  left  open,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  at  the  top  of  every  light,  and 
this  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  time  that  I 
should  shut  up  dose,  would  be  at  uncovering  in  the  morning  (which  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  it  is  light) ;  and  after  syringing  or  steaming  them  in  the 
evening,  when  no  mora  air  is  wanted  for  the  day  heat. 

1043.  General  troafm^n^-^Plants  raised  &om  cuttings  show  fruit  with 
less  vine  than  those  reared  from  seeds ;  and  this  is  the  best  remedy,  in  con- 
junction with  keeping  them  rather  diy  at  the  roots,  for  the  ever-crying  evil, 
that  the  ^Wines  have  run  all  over  the  bed  without  showing  fruit."  I 
should  prefer  leaving  a  plant  reared  from  a  cutting  entire,  without  stopping, 
until  it  shows  fruit ;  those  raised  from  seed  must  be  topped,  as  they  gener- 
ally draw  up  weak  and  long-jointed,  if  left  entire.  I  should  top  them  for 
the  first  time  as  soon  as  they  show  the  raugh  leaf,  and  again  as  they  advance, 
say  when  they  have  made  two  feet  of  vine,  in  order  to  produce  fruitful 
laterals.  When  fruit  appears,  they  must  be  carefially  managed  to  prevent 
sudden  atmospheric  changes;  and,  during  the  time  that  they  are  in  flower, 
water  overhead  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  gentle  vapour  only  occasionally 
raised,  to  nourish  the  leaves,  for  it  would  be  injurious  to  keep  the  flowers  too 
moist  at  this  time.  Every  female  blossom  must  now  be  carefully  impreg- 
nated ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  set  and  beginning  to  swell,  plenty  of 
moisture  and  a  closer  atmosphere  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  till  they  are 
swelled  full  size,  when  moisture  at  the  root,  and  also  vapour  on  the  leaves, 
must  be  finally  dispensed  with.  As  soon  as  a  reasonable  number  of  fruits  are 
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awelliog  fiiiToiimbly,  ny  three  to  mac  on  a  plant,  the  real,  with  erefy  leaf  and 
lateral,  for  which  aome  good  reaaon  n  not  pledged,  rnnal  auptfingly  be  dii- 
carded,  leaving  alwaya  one  leaf,  or  perhapa  two,  beyond  every  frait ;  and  let 
every  fruit  be  elevated  on  an  Inveited  euihen  aanoer.  To  grow  very  eaily 
melona  dry  heat  la  indiapenaable,  aa  every  leal^  in  moiat  weaker,  oa^t  to  be 
carefully  dried  once  every  day ;  and,  in  hot  weather,  every  lesf  cni^t  to  be 
aa  careMly  moiaiened,  by  meana  of  vaponr  or  ayringing.  Before  tlie  firnit 
^ipeara,  andalao  when  it  ia  ripening  off,  a  well  ventilated  atmoapheva  iabeat ; 
but,  whilat  the  fraita  are  awelling,  doaeneaa  and  humidity  will  be  fecmd  to 
anawer  the  pnrpoae  beat.  An  occaaional  duating  of  powdered  ehasooal  and 
lime,  mixed  with  aulphur  and  Scotch  anuff,  will  go  &r  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  inaect  enemiea. 

The  bed  muat  be  aoiled  over  to  the  aame  depth  aa  the  ridge  waa  origi- 
nally made,  at  different  timea,  aa  the  progreaa  of  the  roota  diall  dictate ;  and 
the  roota  muat  be  aupplied  with  aoft  well  aerated  water,  aa  the  fimmeag  or 
flaoddity  of  the  leavea  muat  determine.  Aa  little  ahading  aa  poaaible  ahonld 
be  given,  aa  the  planta  ahould  be  inured  to  the  full  sun  aa  aoon  aa  poasihle; 
the  minimum  heat  may  be  70*,  and  the  maximum  90^,  though  100^  would 
do  no  harm,  even  with  the  lighta  doae,  provided  the  lapa  and  crannlea  about 
them  were  closed,  or  with  the  lighta  not  doeed,  provided  the  tranaicion  were 
not  rapid. — ^A.F.  Theae  directiona  are  equally  applicable  to  melona  trained 
on  a  trellia,  or  on  the  aiirface  of  the  ground. 

1044.  Persian  Melona  are  very  aubject  to  burst ;  but  Mr.  Knigfat  found 
that  by  raising  the  points  of  the  fruit  higher  than  the  stema,  ao  aa  to  give  it 
an  elevation  of  30°,  not  one  fruit  fiuled  to  ripen  in  a  whole  and  perfect  atate. 
— {HorL  Tram.  vol.  i.  2nd  aeriea,  p.  90.) 

1046.  Culture  of  ^  melon  in  the  open  air.— In  the  climate  of  London  a 
late  crop  of  melona  may  be  raised  on  beda  of  dung  in  the  open  air,  the  plants 
when  newly  turned  out  being  protected  by  hand-glaaaea.  The  cuatomanr 
mode  is  to  have  the  beda  flat,  about  four  feet  wide  and  two  feet  and  a-half 
high ;  and  when  the  heat  dedinea,  caaings  of  hot  dung  are  applied,  first  on  one 
aide,  and,  when  that  caaing  has  ceaaed  to  be  effective,  on  the  other.  Tbe 
better  mode,  however,  ia  to  form  the  bed  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west, 
with  the  north  aide  supported  by  boards,  ao  aa  to  be  perpendicular,  and  three 
feet  aix  inchea  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  aouth  aide  doping  at  an  angle  about 
40°  east  and  west,  and  open  to  the  aouth.  The  mtuatkvn  muat  be  well 
sheltered  from  the  north.  Whichever  description  of  bed  ia  uaed,  the  plants 
may  be  raised  from  aeeda  or  cuttings  in  April  or  May,  and  turned  out  in  the 
first  week  of  June.  The  planta  should  not  be  raised  on  bottom  heaty 
because  the  trandtion  to  the  open  air  is  found  to  give  them  such  a  check  as 
to  turn  the  leavea  yellow,  and  the  entire  plant  dddy.  There  are  two 
dedded  advantagea  in  growing  the  mdon  in  ridgea  doping  to  the  aouth :  the 
first  ia,  that  the  aun'a  raya  are  received  at  a  much  larger  angle,  in  oon8&- 
quence  of  which  the  temperature  is  raised  from  10"*  to  15*  higher  than  it  a 
in  the  shade ;  and  the  next  is,  that  a  larger,  and  oonaequently  a  more 
effective,  caaing  can  be  applied  behind.  The  only  diaadvantage  ia  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture  in  the  aoil,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  frequently  watered,  and  alwaya  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  66**  or  70\  To  retam  the  moiature,  aa  wdl  aa  to  reflect  the  heat,  the 
doping  fiice  of  the  bed  may  be  covered  with  flat  tiles  or  datea,  but  not  over- 
lapping, because  that  would  conduct  off  the  water.     Wlien  the  planta  are 
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fint  inserted  in  the  bed  they  are  closely  covered  with  hand-glasses,  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  beg^un  to  grow  the  glasses  are  raised  on  bricks,  so  as  to 
allow  the  shoots  to  advance  from  beneath  them ;  and  these  shoots  are  care- 
fully pegged  down  to  preserve  them  from  being  deranged  by  the  wind. 
The  first  fruit  from  such  beds  is  generally  cut  in  August,  and  they  will 
continue  productive  till  the  plants  are  destroyed  by  frost  in  October.  A 
thin  covering  of  canvas  during  nights  would  no  doubt  contribute  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  by  checking  radiation. — (^WittiafM  in  Hart  Trant., 
Tol.  v.,  p.  d64,  and  MilUt9  Treatise^  p.  67.) 

1046.  Imects  and  Diseatet. — The  aphis,  the  red  spider,  and  the  thrip, 
are  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  melon,  and  if  once  the  plants  are  overrun 
with  any  of  them,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  restore  them  to  health.  The 
aphis  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  with  tobacco,  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is  packed,  and  the  rope  with  which  it  is  bound,  on  its  importation  to  this 
oountiy.  Any  of  these  will  do,  and  each  must  be  a  little  moistened  when 
it  is  used.  The  best  method  of  doing  it  is  with  the  frimigating  bellows, 
the  muzzle  being  introduced  through  a  perforation  in  the  frx)nt  of  the  frame 
or  pit,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  mould ;  the  sashes  should 
be  covered  with  mats  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fumes. 
The  operation  should  always  be  performed  in  the  evening,  and  renewed  the 
following  one ;  not  a  drop  of  water,  from  any  source,  should  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  plants  the  next  day.  The  frames  are  to  be  kept  closed  and 
shaded,  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  injury,  and  not  opened  until  the  latest 
desirable  period. — (Dunatn  on  the  Melon,  p.  69.)  The  increase  of  tho 
red  spider,  and  thrip,  may  be  prevented,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  well- 
ventilated  atmosphere,  and  a  due  degree  of  care  in  syringing  occasionally  in 
the  afternoons ;  but  if  these  insects  should  become  numerous,  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  syringing  with  water,  to  which  one-fourth  part  of  tobacco 
water  has  been  added.  The  wood-louse  is  a  constant  enemy  to  the  melon, 
and  is  most  e£fectually  kept  under  by  keeping  a  toad  or  two  in  the  frames. 
If  they  should  become  exceedingly  numerous,  a  flower-pot,  laid  on  its  side, 
with  some  dry  hay  in  it,  renewing  it  when  it  becomes  damp,  is  an  excellent 
trap.  The  canker  is  a  frequent  disease  in  the  melon,  generally  occurring  at 
the  point  where  the  plants  emerge  from  the  soil.  Mr.  Duncan  applies  a 
little  air-slaked  lime,  as  fresh  as  can  be  obtained,  to  the  wounded  part :  it 
does  not  cure  the  disease,  for  it  is  incurable,  but  it  retards  its  progress.  The 
rotting  of  the  stems  from  damp,  want  of  light,  or  too  free  a  use  of  the  knife, 
is  nearly  as  fatal  as  the  canker,  and  like  it  is  incurable  ;  but  where  it  takes 
place  at  a  distance  from  the  root,  an  increase  of  heat,  by  adding  linings,  and 
the  free  admission  of  air  and  light,  will  cause  new  shoots  to  be  produced. 
Mildew,  our  readers  are  aware,  may  always  be  checked  by  powdering  with 
flowers  of  sulphur. — (Duncan,  p.  73.) 

1047.  The  red  spider  and  the  damp,  the  one  as  bad  as  the  other,  in  melon 
frames,  may  be  kept  under  by  covering  the  suriace  with  dean  gravel,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  The  roots  find  their  way  to  the  surface  of 
the  mould,  and  form  a  matted  texture  under  the  gravel,  where,  beiog  more 
accessible  to  the  warm  air  of  the  frame,  by  means  of  which  a  corresponding 
temperature,  as  regards  the  roots  and  tops,  is  maintained,  whilst  the  roots 
are,  at  the  same  time,  kept  moist,  the  plants  grow  so  vigoronsly  as  to 
overcome  every  enemy.  The  practice  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dancastcr. — (Oard»  Mag.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  218.) 
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Sbotion  Vllh-^Culture  of  the  Cucumber, 
SUMICT.  L^Daia  on  which  the  CuUur§  qfthe  CucumUr  U  fmmitd, 

1048.  The  cucumber  (Cacumis  MtiTv^  L.^  is  an  annaa],  diMbing  bj 
tendrils,  or  trailing  on  the  surfaoa  of  tha  gronnd,  a  native  of  the  £ut 
Indies,  and  probably  of  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  liaa  been  col- 
tivsted  in  the  old  world  from  time  immemorial  for  its  fruit,  which  ii  xaeA 
in  an  unripe  state,  alone,  or  in  salads,  and  for  salting  sad  picklhig.  Tk 
encumber  will  bear  a  tropical  heat,  for  it  grows  abundantly  in  sMmy  tropical 
countries.  In  the  lower  regions  of  India,  the  mean  annual  temperatiire 
may  be  reckoned  as  high  as  8(r ;  the  thermometer  indicating  nurely  ss  low 
as  70"  in  the  hottest  period  of  the  season.  The  cucumber  tkrives  well 
where  the  heat  of  the  nights  is  more  oppressively  feU  by  JSuropcsas 
than  that  of  the  days.  As  a  wide  difierenoe  does  not  occur  in  the  diar- 
nal  and  nocturnal  temperatures  of  tropical  countries,  where  the  cudusbcr 
grows  spontaneously,  it  is  not  neoeasary  that  a  great  variation  should,  in  this 
respect,  be  imposed  upon  it  when  under  artificial  treatment.  In  order  to  be 
tender  when  cut  for  use,  it  requires  to  be  grown  rapidly,  and,  tbeiefore,  rs> 
quires  as  much  heat  and  moisture  as  can  be  safely  applied.  If  tho  natife 
plants  of  colder  climates  are  forced  night  and  day  in  a  uniformly  high 
temperature,  a  drawing,  or  weakness,  soon  becomes  evident ;  bat  no  such 
signs  are  exhibited  by  the  rigid  leaves  of  the  pine-^ple,  although  grown  ia 
a  uniform  temperature  of  80%  provided  they  have  not  less  than  eleven  or 
twelve  hours'  light  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  cucumber  will  grow  ad^ 
by  side  with  the  pine-apple ;  and  also  naturally  in  a  much  higher  latitude ; 
but  in  that  case  its  growth  is  limited  to  the  summer  season,  when  neariy  s 
tropical  heat  is  maintained.  If  the  nights  are  cold,  although  the  dnj%  roej 
be  warm,  cucumbers  growing  on  ridges  in  the  open  air,  in  this  disMte,  in^ 
variably  become  diseased  and  attacked  by  mildew.  A  temperature  nofpMg 
between  70"  and  80^  of  artificial  heat  ia  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  encum- 
ber; if  sun-heat  is  likely  to  raise  the  tempesature  much  higher,  air  shoald 
be  copiously,  yet  gradually,  afforded ;  and,  presuming  that  the  plants  sxe 
in  good  health,  and  their  roots  well  establishetl,  enough  of  moistnxe  being 
present,  they  will  bear  90"  or  more  of  sun-heat  without  injniy. 

1049.  In  ctiltifxUing  the  cucumber  in  first-rate  Briiieh  gardene^  the  object 
is  to  have  a  siq>ply  of  fruit  throughout  the  year.  This  may  be  effected  in 
dung-beds  (841),  but  more  conveniently  by  some  description  of  pit  heated 
by  flues  or  hot  water,  or  by  a  house  constructed  on  purpose,  with  a  steep 
glass  roof.  The  plants  may  be  raised  either  from  seeds  or  cuttings.  The 
best  varieties  for  early  culture  are  the  Syon  House,  Hort's  Early  Frame, 
Weedon's  Cucumber ;  and  for  laxge  fruit  to  be  exhibited  at  horticnltnial 
shows,  Allen's  Victory  of  Suflblk,  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  some  otheis 
which  it  IB  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  new  sorts  are  continually  coming 
into  fiishion,  and  old  ones  losing  their  reputatbn.  The  soil  cucumbeis 
prefer  is  light  and  rich,  but  they  will  grow  in  poor  soil  watered  with  liquid 
manure.  Sandy^peat  has  been  found  suitable  for  dung-beds  in  the  winter 
season,  because  vrater  passes  rapidly  through  this  soil,  without  so  much  b^ 
retained  by  it,  especially  on  the  surfooe,  as  to  cause  the  plants  to  damp  off. 
The  shoots  of  the  cucumber  are  commonly  allowed  to  trail  <m  the  ground ; 
but  they  are  much  less  likely  to  damp  off  when  trained  on  trellises  within  8 
inches  or  10  inches  of  the  glass,  as  practlBed  since  1790  in  a  cucumber  hoD00 
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at  Knowlesley,  and  leoently  adopted  in  common  frames  and  pita  by  Mr. 
Weedon.  To  concentrate  the  yigoor  of  the  plant,  the  shoots  are  stopped 
repeatedly  as  they  advance  in  growth,  by  pinching  out  the  growing  point 
with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Shoots  bearing  fruit  are  generally  stopped  at 
the  second  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  as  soon  as  its  blossom  has  begun  to  fade, 
in  order  to  throw  more  of  the  sap  into  the  fruit.  Cucumbers  require  a 
^reat  deal  of  ventilation,  and  the  best  growers  make  it  a  point  to  have  the 
foliage  thorou^y  moist  during  every  night,  and  thoroughly  dry  during 
a  portion  of  every  day,  during  the  whole  of  the  planiTs  existence.  The 
cucumber  will  live  either  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass,  at  a  temperature  of 
50°,  and  it  will  grow  and  produce  fruit  at  60",  but  not  vigorously  and  abund- 
antly at  a  lower  temperature  than  between  76*  and  80^ — and  with  this  the 
bottom-heat  should  conespond.  With  abundance  of  light,  air,  and  fre- 
quent watering,  it  will  grow  vigorously  in  an  atmosphere  of  from  86"  to 
90°,  saturated  with  moisture  for  at  least  a  portion  of  every  24  hours.  The 
foliage  of  the  plants  ought  always  to  be  kept  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
g^ass ;  and  in  the  winter  season  all  the  light  ought  to  be  admitted  that  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  admits  of,  and  especially  the  morning  sun.  For  this 
reason  the  glass  over  cucumbers,  (and  melons  also,)  should  never  be  covered 
till  it  is  nearly  dark,  and  always  be  uncovered  at  daybreak.  The  cucumber 
requires  an  ample  supply  of  water,  which  should  be  pond  or  rain  water, 
and  always  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  soil  in  which  the  planto  grow ; 
or  a  degree  or  two  under  it,  as  fiilling  rain  is  generally  a  degree  or  two 
lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  it  falls. 
Liquid  manure  may  be  advantageously  used  when  the  soil  is  poor,  or  when 
it  is  limited  in  quantity,  as  in  the  case  of  cucumbers  grown  in  pots.  As  the 
cucumber,  like  the  melon,  has  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers, 
artificial  fecundation  is  by  most  gardeners  considered  necessary,  or  at  least 
conducive  to  the  swelling  of  the  fruit ;  but  by  others,  and  among  these  some  of 
the  best  cultivators,  it  is  considered  of  no  use,  excepting  when  seed  is  required. 
Many  persons  prefer  cucumbers  which  have  not  been  fecundated,  on  account 
of  the  much  smaller  size  of  the  seed  integuments,  which  never  contain  ker- 
nels; though,  on  the  other  hand,  some  prefer  fecundated  cucumbers,  alleging 
that  the  keniels  of  the  seeds  communicate  a  superior  flavour.  It  is  found 
that  seed  is  produced  most  freely  from  planto  grown  in  rather  poor  soil, 
and  in  the  open  air  against  a  wall,  rather  than  under  glass.  Hence  the 
greater  quantity  of  seeds  found  in  cucumbon  grown  on  dung-ridges  in  the 
opoB  air,  and  the  much  greater  quantity  found  in  cucumbers  grown  in  the 
sandy  soil  of  Sandy  in  Bedfordshire,  and  sent  to  the  London  market  for 
pickling  and  stewing,  than  in  cucumbers  grown  in  houses.  Without  abun- 
dance of  seeds,  cucumbers  for  pickling  or  stewing  would  be  good  for  nothing. 
Cucumbers  grown  for  seed  are  of  course  always  allowed  to  attain  maturity,  in 
which  state  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  seed  is  taken  out,  washed  and 
dried,  and  preserved  for  use,  and  it  is  generally  considered  that,  for  eariy  crops, 
seeds  whidi  are  several  years  old  produce  planto  less  likely  to  ran  to  foliage, 
and  consequently  more  prolific  in  blossoms.  Some  of  the  best  modem 
cultivators,  however,  think  the  age  of  the  seed  of  no  consequence ;  and  some 
preserve  it  in  the  fruit  till  it  is  wanted  for  sowing.  The  cucumber  is  liable 
to  the  same  insecto  and  diseases  as  the  melon,  which  are  to  be  subdued  by 
the  same  means.  Want  of  sufficient  bottom  heat,  and  watering  with  cold 
hard  wator,  are  the  general  causes  which  produce  the  mildew,  canker,  and 
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spot ;  and  want  of  atmospheric  moisture  encoonges  the  red  epider  and  tliB 
thrip,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also,  the  aphides. 

1050.  These  are  the  general  principles  of  cucumher  coltore.  Within  tb» 
last  two  yean,  treatises  have  been  published  on  the  cnltiTatioii  of  tlis 
cucumber  by  Mills,  Duncan  and  Ay  res ;  and  a  few  years  before  by  Alko, 
Smith,  and  Weedon.  These  works  treat  of  the  culture  of  the  cucumber  ia 
dung-beds,  in  pits  of  different  kinds,  in  stoves,  and  vineriea,  in  the  cncimi- 
ber-honse,  and  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  following  subsections  derived  from 
them  will,  we  trust,  supply  all  that  is  wanted  by  the  Suburban  Hortioiil- 
turist  for  routine  practice. 

SuBSECT.  lU-- Culture  of  the  Cucumber  in  a  Dunp^bed, 

1051.  The  formation  of  a  dung-bed  for  general  purposes  has  been  alreadj 
given  (841  to  847).  For  the  purpose  of  growing  cucumbers  in  mid-wiDter, 
great  care  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  dung  property,  ao  that  by  redudog 
its  heat  there  may  be  no  danger  of  an  excess,  or  what  is  termed  a  *•*  buxniog 
heat,"  after  the  bed  is  made  up.  When  this  burning  heat  takes  place,  the 
bed  becomes  dry  and  mouldy  to  within  a  few  inches  of  its  snx&oe,  from 
which  a  noxious  vapour  arises,  which,  together  with  the  excessive  heat, 
speedily  destroys  the  plants.  Mr.  Mills,  whose  treatise  is  very  full  on  this 
mode  of  cucumber  culture,  directs  to  turn  over  the  dung  which  is  in 
preparation  for  a  cucumber  bed,  once  a  week  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
{TreaHse  on  the  Cucumber^  4fC.,  p.  12.) 

1052.  The  eeed  bed  requires  to  be  first  formed.  It  should  be  S  feet  la^ 
at  the  back,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  front ;  and  when  the  lights  are  put  on, 
eight  or  ten  days  should  elapse  before  sowing  the  seeds.  During  this  time 
the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  forked  over  every  other  day,  about  a  foot 
deep,  watering  it  if  it  should  appear  too  dry,  and  admitting  snflBcient  air  to 
allow  the  steam  to  pass  off  freely,  "  In  order  to  prove  whether  or  not  the 
bed  be  sweet,  shut  the  lights  down  dose  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  then  take 
a  lighted  candle  in  a  lantern,  push  down  one  of  the  lights,  and  put  the 
candle  and  lantern  into  the  ^mc,  and  if  the  candle  be  not  put  out  Iff 
the  excess  of  moisture,  but  should  continue  to  burn,  the  bed  will  be  is  > 
fit  state  to  receive  the  plants  or  seeds."  (Ibid,  p.  14.) 

1053.  SoiL — Cucumbers  will  grow  in  any  light  rich  soU.  M*Pb«l 
used  leaf  mould  alone ;  Alton  uses  light  loam  and  rotten  dung,  of  each  one- 
third,  and  the  remuning  third  composed  of  leaf  mould  and  heath  soU ;  Mr. 
Mills  began  in  1811  to  use  sandy  peat,  the  turfs  being  chopped  moderately 
small  with  the  spade  but  not  sifted.  Peat  soil  is  not  so  rush  as  leaf  mould; 
but  Mr.  Mills  finds  that  when  placed  on  sweet  fermenting  dung,  the  roots 
will  penetrate  through  it,  and  help  themselves  to  food  when  the  p]^<> 
require  it.  ^  I  have  tried  numerous  experiments  with  soils,"  he  saj^ 
*^  variously  mixed,  firom  the  year  1811  to  the  present  time ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  peat  alone  is  beet^  and  I  am  now  (January  1841)  using  it 
on  dung-beda."    (Ibid.  p.  15.) 

1054.  Seede  and  treatment  of  the  young  plante. — Seeds  must  be  proved 
before  sowing,  by  putting  them  into  a  basin  of  water  for  about  two  honiS) 
when  those  that  are  good  will  smk  to  the  bottom,  and  the  rest  may  ^ 
thrown  away.  Nine  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  pot,  9  inches  in  diameter,  filled 
with  sifted  peat  well  drained,  on  Michaelnum-day,  if  for  early  fruit.  The 
seeds  should  bephioed  round  the  pot  near  the  outside,  covered  half  an  ioeb, 
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and  the  whole  pressed  down  moderately  finn.  The  pot  may  then  be 
plunged  half  its  depth  into  the  dnng-bed,  or  into  a  layer  of  old  half-spent 
tan  spread  on  its  surfiice.  The  temperature  should  be  from  60**  to  70°  with- 
out sun,  and  from  75°  to  80°  during  sunshine.  Plenty  of  air  should  be 
given  during  the  day,  and  a  little  all  night.  The  plants  will  appear  in 
four  or  five  days,  and  when  they  are  clearly  above  the  soU,  the  pot  may 
be  lifted  up  and  set  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  A  lining  will  now  require 
to  be  put  round  the  bed,  so  as  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
interior,  which  it  will  do  even  if  formed  of  half-decayed  litter  or  damaged 
hay,  or  in  short  anything  that  will  ferment  a  little  but  not  much.  When 
the  plants  show  the  third  leaf,  reckoning  the  cotyledons  two,  they  may  be 
potted  off  singly  into  pots,  3  inches  in  diameter,  either  new  or  well  cleaned 
in  the  inside,  in  order  that  the  balb  may  turn  out  entire  and  freely  when 
the  plants  are  to  be  transplanted.  The  soD  used  should  be  moderately  fine  but 
not  sifted,  and  a  piece  of  turf  should  be  placed  over  the  crock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  for  drainage.  The  plants  should  be  inserted  so  deep  in  the  pot  as  that 
the  seed-leaves  should  just  be  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  rim,  and  the 
soil  should  be  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  in  order  to  allow  of  adding  a 
little  more  when  the  roots  show  themselves  above  the  surface*  The  after- 
noon is  generally  preferred  for  potting,  because  too  much  light  is  apt  to  cause 
the  leaves  to  flag.  The  tops  of  the  plants,  when  set  in  the  bed,  should  be 
within  G  or  8  inches  of  the  glass,  and  as  they  increase  in  height  the  pot 
should  be  lowered,  so  as  always  to  keep  the  plants  about  the  same  distance. 
Water  may  be  applied  whenever  it  appears  wanting,  there  being  much  less 
danger  in  watering  peat  soil  than  in  watering  leaf  mould,  because  the  former 
only  retains  a  very  moderate  quantity.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  fiills 
below  70°  some  fresh  lining  may  be  added,  more  especially  if  the  weather  be 
duU  and  wet,  the  object  being  to  dry  the  plants  once  a-day :  a  fine  moisture 
appealing  on  them  in  the  morning  is  a  sign  of  health.  *'  When  the  third 
leaf  gets  perfectly  developed,  a  leading  shoot  will  rise  from  the  base  of  its 
petiole,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  clearly  formed,  should  be  pinched  off;  its 
removal  will  give  strength  to  the  plant,  and  will  cause  it  to  throw  out  fresh 
shpots  from  the  base  of  the  seed-leaves.  These  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow 
until  they  are  two  joints  in  length,  when  they  must  be  stopped  by  being 
pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb  to  one  joint."  (/6ti.  p.  20.)  The 
plants  should  be  shifted  into  pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  as  soon  the  balls 
are  filled  with  roots,  using  the  same  soil  and  drainage  as  before.  Each 
plant  should  have  three  good  shoots,  which  should  be  stopped  at  every  joint, 
one  joint  at  a  time,  and  not  all  at  the  same  time,  wliich  would  check  the 
progress  of  the  plant.  On  that  account  a  second  leader  should  never  be 
stopped  till  a  shoot  is  seen  coming  forward  on  the  one  stopped  previously. 

1065.  Raising  plants  from  cuttings, — Instead  of  raising  cucumber  plants 
from  seed,  they  may  be  raised  frt>m  cuttings,  and  thus  kept  on  from  year  to 
year.  The  method  of  striking  them  is  as  follows : — Take  a  shoot  which  is 
just  ready  for  stopping,  cut  it  off  just  below  the  joint  behind  the  joint  before 
which  the  shoot  should  have  been  stopped,  then  cut  smooth  the  lower  end 
of  the  shoot  or  cutting,  and  stick  it  into  fine  leaf  or  other  rich  mould  about 
an  inch  deep,  and  give  it  plenty  of  heat,  and  shade  it  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  till  it  be  fairly  struck.  By  this  method,  as  well  as  by  that  of  laying, 
cucumber  plants  may  readily  be  propagated.  Meams,  when  gardener  at 
Shobden  Court,  near  Leominster,  propagated  his  cucumber  plants  for  a 
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winter  erop  in  this  way,  and  found,  ^  that  the  plants  niaed  fnmk 
are  leas  mcculent,  and  therefore  do  not  so  readUy  damp  off*  or  md§Br  ftvn 
the  low  temperature  to  which  they  are  liable  to  be  expoaed  in  aevcre  i 
that  they  come  into  bearing  immediately  as  they  hare  formed  roots  of  i 
ficient  strength  to  aupport  their  firuit|  and  do  not  run  so  mueb  to 
vine  as  seedlings  are  ^»t  to  do."  He  advises  the  cuttings  to  be  taken 
the  tops  of  the  beaiiAg  shoots,  and  planted  in  pots  nine  iaehea  deep^  half 
filled  with  mould.  They  should  then  be  watered,  and,  the  topa  of  the  poSs 
being  covered  with  flat  pieces  of  glass,  they  should  be  plunged  into  a  gcstle 
bottom-heat.  *^  The  sides  dT  the  pot  act  as  a  sufficient  shade  for  tho  cnttia^ 
during  the  time  they  are  striking,  and  the  flat  glaas,  in  this  and  in 
operations,  answers  all  the  purposes  of  bell-g^anaeo.  The  cnttiqgs 
roots,  and  are  ready  to  pot  ofi^  in  leaa  than  a  fortnight." — {HoH,  TVaas:., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  411.)  Mr.  Duncan  considers  plants  raised  from  aeed  as  beat, 
through  every  period  of  winter,  from  November  to  March ;  and  csttinga 
during  the  interval  between  theae  months.  Cuttings,  he  aaya,  &rm  the 
most  prolific  plants,  and  are  not  so  luxuriant  as  seedlings. — jCneumker 
CuUure,  ^e.,  p.  26.) 

1060.  Fruiting  bed. — The  dung  should  be  prepared  as  for  ihe  aeed  bed. 
The  8120  of  the  6ame  may  be  12  foot  bng,  and  4  feet  wide,  the  heigltt  at 
the  back  2  feet,  and  in  front  I  foot  6  inches ;  the  lights  should  be  glaaoed 
with  sheet  glass,  one  pane  to  each  division.    If  the  bed  is  made  in  an  exea- 
vation,  it  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  dung  being  3  inches 
ivider  than  the  frame  all  round ;  with  an  additional  space  of  18  iaehea  in 
width  for  linings,  which  will  require  a  space  16  feet  6  inches  long  by  8  feci 
wide.    Where  there  is  a  proper  melon  ground,  however,  such  an  excavation 
will  be  unnecessary.     ^^  Commence  the  erection  of  the  bed  by  laying  on  the 
ground,  nine  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  brushwood^  or  the  lopi»ngs  of  trees,  4 
feet  6  inches  wide,  and  12  feet  6  inches  long ;  on  the  wood  lay  a  little  kag 
litter  to  keep  the  dung  from  falling  into  it,  as  this  would  stop  the  drainage, 
and  prevent  the  bottom  heat  from  working  under  the  bed.     Upon  the  litter 
place  your  manure,  carefully  shaking  it  as  you  proceed,  and  keeping  the 
surface  regular,  by  beating  it  down  with  a  fork  as  you  advance,  but  do  not 
tread  it.     The  manure  should  be  4  feet  or  5  feet  h^h  at  the  back,  inde- 
pendently of  the  wood,  and  6  inches  lower  in  front.     When  tiie  bed  is 
finished,  put  on  the  frame,  and  keep  the  lights  carefully  closed  till  the  heat 
rises,  then  give  air,  in  order  thai  the  rank  steam  may  pass  off;  fork  over 
the  surface  every  other  day,  as  directed  for  the  seed-bed,  and  as  the  heat 
decreases  give  less  air.    If  the  dung  with  which  the  bed  has  been  made  has 
undergone  the  preparation  directed,  it  will  be  fit  to  receive  the  plants  in 
about  fourteen  days.    Before  transplanting,  however,  prove  the  sweetness 
of  the  manure  with  a  candle  and  lantern,  as  pointed  out  for  the  seed-bed ; 
and,  if  satisfied  on  this  important  point,  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  thid^ 
of  peat-earth  may  be  put  on,  to  form  the  hillocks  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants,  taking  care  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  bed  be 
covered  therewith,  for  the  less  heat  there  is  confined  under  the  mould,  the 
less  liable  will  the  roots  be  to  receive  injury." 

1057.  Ridging  out  the  platUe, — After  the  mould  has  been  in  the  frame 
twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  sufficiently  warm  for  the  plants  to  be  ridged 
out.  To  do  this,  make  a  hole  in  the  top  of  eadi  hillock,  and  place  the  pot 
containing  tho  plant  in  it ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  judge  as  to  tlie  proper 
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distanoe  it  thoold  be  from  the  glttBB^  which  may  vary  from  C  Inehes  to  9 
inches.  Having  determined  this  point,  torn  out  of  the  pot,  by  reToning  it, 
the  plant  \nth  its  ball  of  earth  entire,  and,  holding  the  sar&oe  of  the  mould 
in  one  hand,  and  the  pot  with  the  other,  gently  tap  the  rim  against  the  edge 
of  the  frame,  when  the  plant  will  drop  out  without  lomng  any  portion  of  the 
earth,  or  injuring  the  roots,  if  the  pot  was  properly  cleaned  preYious  to  its 
being  planted.  Then  drop  the  plant  into  the  hole  in  the  hillock,  and  press 
the  mould  finnly  round  the  ball  of  roots ;  the  earth  of  which  should  be  in 
the  same  state  of  moisture  as  that  into  which  it  is  to  be  planted,  otherwise 
it  will  not  properly  reoeiTe  the  watering,  when  poured  upon  it,  as  it  will 
require  to  be  once  or  twice,  from  a  pot  without  the  rose,  until  the  roots 
extend  themselyes  into  the  fresh  soil ;  after  which  the  whole  of  the  hillocks 
should  be  watered,  from  a  wstering-pot  with  the  rose  on,  whenever  requisite, 
choosii^  a  fine  sunny  morning  for  the  watering,  that  the  surface  may  become 
moderately  diy  by  the  afternoon.  The  seeds  for  these  plants  should  be  sown 
on  the  29th  of  September,  and  the  plants  should  be  ridged  out  on  the  1st  of 
November.— (Jfi/te'f  TreaUte,  SfC^  p.  26.) 

1058.  A  temporary  lining^  as  directed  for  the  seed-bed,  should  now  be 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  heat  so  as  to  cany  off  excessive 
moisture  during  the  finest  portion  of  every  day,  by  evaporation,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  to  raise  a  burning  heat. 

1059.  Air. — A  little  air  must  be  given  during  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  regulated  as  follows  c — IVlienyou  uncover  the  bed  in  the 
morning,  the  night  air  must  be  taken  away,  as  the  external  air  coming  in 
contact  with  the  glass  will  cause  a  depression  of  the  internal  heat,  but  the 
closing  down  the  lights  will  sufficiently  counteract  its  bad  efiects.  Should 
the  heat  of  the  bed  be  low,  and  an  increased  warmth  be  requisite,  let  the 
unoccupied  surface  of  the  bed  be  forked  over,  about  6  inches  or  8  inches 
deep,  eitlier  back  or  front,  and  from  this  a  fine  steam  will  arise,  which  will 
be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  plants ;  and,  when  air  is  afterwards  given,  it  will 
materially  assist  in  drying  them,  which,  as  before  remarked  (1058),  is 
necessary  to  be  done,  if  possible,  during  the  day.  In  an  hour  or  two  after 
uncovering  in  the  morning,  let  a  little  air  be  given,  reference  being  had  to 
the  state  of  the  weather ;  and  agsdn  let  it  be  gradually  increased,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  similar  period,  up  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  About  one,  lower 
in  part ;  and  at  tlu«e  or  four  o'clock  shut  down  till  six,  when  you  should 
again  give  air,  the  heat  then  should  be  about  70°,  and  the  planto  dry.  At 
eight  or  nine  regulate  for  the  night,  according  to  the  heat,  and  so  let  it 
remain  until  the  next  morning,  unless  there  should  be  a  sudden  change  in 
the  weather,  when  the  lights  may  be  shut  down.— (iMc{.  p.  29.) 

1060.  Earthing  up* — The  hills  of  earth  being  small,  every  part  of  them 
will  be  filled  by  the  roots  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  roots 
wfll  show  themselves  on  the  surface.  They  should  therefore  be  covered 
with  about  two  inches  of  firesh  soil,  previou^y  warmed  to  the  temperature 
of  the  bed,  by  being  spread  out  on  the  parts  not  occupied  by  the  hills.  The 
linings  most  be  occasionally  turned  to  keep  op  the  heat;  and  when  the 
inside  of  the  frame  becomes  dry  it  should  be  sprinkled  with  water  when  the 
air  is  taken  away  in  the  evening,  by  which  a  healthy  steam  will  be  gene- 
rated for  the  plants  during  the  night.  When  a  dry  bottom  heat  prevails, 
and  the  dung  looks  white  and  mouldy  on  the  snrfoce  of  the  bed,  it  should 
be  forked  over,  and  watered  with  water  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
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bottom  heat  ought  to  be,  and  cold  ihoald  be  caiefiilly  guarded 
immediately  afterwards,  by  giring  air  aparingly,  so  as  not  to  promote  too 
npid  ao  OTaporation.  If  the  temperature  of  the  bed,  with  the  dung  Id  a 
dry  mouldy  state,  does  not  exceed  75*",  the  plants  will  not  be  dcatioyed, 
more  especially  if  air  is  given  night  and  day  to  allow  the  impuritiea  which 
rise  from  dung  in  such  a  state  to  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere.  ^^  Too  moeh 
bottom-heat,"  Mr.  Mills  observes,  'Uhere  cannot  be,  if  it  is  moist  and 
sweet."  It  will  not  destroy  the  roots  of  the  plants,  provided  no  more  of 
the  snr&oe  of  the  bed  is  covered  with  soil  than  the  space  occupied  by  the 
hillocks.  The  heat  of  the  dung  will  then  escape  fireely,  and  as  the  roots  in 
the  hillocks  are  above  the  dung  they  vnll  not  easily  be  injured  by  pore  heat. 
Some  penons  form  the  hills  on  a  flat  basket,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remoTe  them 
if  the  bed  should  be  overheated,  or  should  become  in  other  respects  onsnit- 
able :  others,  as  Mr.  Smith,  place  the  plants  over  an  air-chamber  or  Tsnlt, 
the  sides  of  which  are  formed  with  dung ;  while  Mr.  Duncan  plaeea  his 
plants  over  a  well  formed  in  his  dung-bed,  two  feet  in  diameter,  ander  the 
centre  of  each  light,  communicating  with  exterior  linings  or  cawngs,  hj 
transverse  trenches. 

1061.  Linings  of  cucumber  beds  and  their  management. — ^The  IbllowiDg 
directions  by  Mr.  Mills  are  the  most  complete  that  we  know  of  on  the 
subject  of  dung -linings ;  and  they  may  be  studied  with  advantage  with 
respect  to  the  use  and  management  of  exterior  casings  or  linings  of  fer- 
mented matters  generally  : — *•*•  Linings  should  be  turned  over  once  in  8  or  10 
days,  to  keep  them  in  a  r^ular  state  of  fermentation,  especially  from 
November  to   February,  inclusive.     They  should  not,  however,   be  all 
turned  at  once  ;  and  if  the  back  lining  is  turned,  I  will  suppose,  on  the  first 
or  second,  the  frontage  should  be  done  on  the  fifth  or  sixth ;  so  that  one  half 
is  turned  in  five  days.    The  ends  will  not  require  turning  so  often,  provided 
the  heat  keeps  up  to  what  is  necessary,  according  to  the  season.     To  dry  the 
inside  of  the  frame  in  December,  January,  and  February,  let  the  linings  be 
4  inches  or  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  bed,  which  will  be 
sufficient ;  in  March  and  April  they  may  be  lowered  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  power  of  the  sun's  heat.    It  may  appear  unnecessary  to  some 
persons  to  have  the  linings  turned  so  often ;  but  I  beg  to  remark,  that  oo 
the  lively  heat  emanating  from  them  the  well-doing  of  the  plants  depends, 
especially  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  to  decline  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
attention  is  bestowed  on  them,  will  be  the  success  of  the  cultivator.     If  they 
are  allowed  to  lie  undisturbed  until  they  heat  themselves  dry,  they  become 
useless  ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  if  they  get  overcharged  with  mois- 
ture.    In  both  cases,  if  not  rendered  entirely  useless,  they  will  take  so  long 
a  time  to  recover  their  heat,  as  to  render  them  next  to  vslueless ;  for  where 
a  warmth  b  requisite,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  bed,  the  plants  may  be  lost 
in  the  interval  between  the  turning  and  re-rising  of  the  heat.     During  the 
operation  of  turning,  should  there  appear  any  part  too  much  decayed,  let  It 
be  removed,  and  its  place  filled  with  fresh  linings,  which  should  be  put  on 
the  top  of  the  old,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  heat  from  it,  and  to  keep  up  a 
good  warmth  round  the  frame ;  besides,  when  the  new  linings  are  above  the 
bed,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  rank  steam  getting  to  the  plants. 
When  the  linings  are  again  turned,  the  fresh  manure  applied  must  continue 
at  the  top ;  and,  if  necessary,  some  more  must  be  added  to  it,  in  order  that 
the  right  height  may  bo  preserved.     It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
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new  linings  flhonld  never  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  old  ones  until  they 
have  become  quite  sweet ;  for  yon  must,  on  no  account,  allow  rancid  heat  to 
be  confined  at  the  bottom  of  your  linings.  Attention  to  these  directions 
jnust  be  continued  until  June,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
state ;  and  although  after  the  month  of  March  the  turnings  need  not  be 
quite  so  frequent,  a  good  warmth  must  be  kept  up,  or  the  plants  will  not 
swell  ofi^  their  fruit  kindly.  Indeed,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  season, 
the  roots  ¥dll  have  got  down  into  the  dung,  and  so  soon  as  that  ceases 
to  heat,  they  will  perish  from  excess  of  moisture." — {MiUi9  Treatise^ 
p.  96.) 

1062.  Water, — ^*  Watering  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities,  as  before 
observed,  is  the  proper  way  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  sound  state ;  but  in  the 
winter  months^  from  the  moisture  of  the  fermenting  material,  and  of  the  outer 
air,  and  the  absence  of  solar  heat,  they  will  require  but  little  from  the  water- 
pot.  The  surfiice  of  the  bed,  near  the  frame,  will  occasionally  become  diy 
from  the  heat  of  the  linings  passing  upwards  through  it ;  and  when  that  occurs, 
let  it  be  sprinkled  with  water  through  a  fine-rosed  pot,  just  before  covering  up ; 
and  on  fine  mornings,  about  ten  o'clock,  give  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  a  little  water  in  a  tepid  state.  In  November,  December,  and 
January,  little  water  will  be  wanted,  but  in  February,  March,  and  April, 
more  may  be  given ;  always,  however,  in  the  morning,  and  only  when 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  plants  beoonung  diy  by  covering-up  time.  It 
is  a  bad  practice  to  water  late  in  the  afternoon,  even  in  April,  May,  and 
June.  In  dull  weather  never  water  the  plants,  but  the  mould  only." — 
(Ibid.  p.  87.) 

1063.  Stopping^^^*  Keeping  the  cucumber  plants  regularly  stopped  is  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  and  it  should  always  be  done  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  because,  when  a  knife  is  used,  the  wound  does  not  heal,  and  the 
lateral  generally  dies  back  to  the  next  joint.  The  shoots  should  never  be 
snfiered  to  get  into  a  crowded  state,  otherwise  they  will  become  weak  and 
unfruitful ;  and  their  fruit,  such  as  they  will  bear,  will  be  of  a  small  and 
inferior  kind.  Four  good  breaks  or  runners,  stopped  alternately,  will  be 
ample ;  and  two  fruit  are  as  many  as  a  strong  plant  ought  to  swell  at  one 
time."— (/&u2.  p.  88.)  In  t>rder  to  keep  the  fruit  from  curving  as  it  proceeds 
in  growth,  oblong  cases  lined  with  glass  are  employed ;  or  glasses  made  on 
purpose  might  be  advantageously  used. 

1064.  Mcuiding  up^  is  another  point  which  demands  special  attention,  and 
which  must  be  done,  if  the  grower  means  to  excel  in  his  undertaking.  As 
the  roots  show  themselves  through  the  hillocks  of  earth,  let  them  be  covered 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  soil  recommended,  placing  more  between  the 
hillocks  than  elsewhere.  This  is  done  in  order  that  the  hillocks  may  meet 
and  form  a  ridge  along  the  middle  of  the  bed  by  the  end  of  December ;  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  sides  dear  of  mould,  to  admit  of  the  heat 
of  the  linings  rising  through  them,  to  give  that  lively  heat  within  the  frame, 
which  is  usually  called  top-heat,  and  which  is  necessary  for  the  plants,  as  it 
causes  them  to  diy  in  the  day,  during  the  most  unfavourable  weather,  and 
yet  gives  them  steam  moisture  by  night.  The  whole  of  the  bed  should  not 
be  covered  with  earth  until  the  end  of  March ;  more  particularly  the  front 
of  it,  for  a  breadth  of  at  least  8  inches  or  4  inches,  because  this  being  the 
lowest  part  of  the  bed  the  heat  ascends  to  the  highest  part.    {Ibid.  p.  39.) 

1065.  *'  The  covering  at  night  is  the  next  point  to  bo  dealt  with.    As  soon 
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M  the  heat  of  the  hed  deelinn  to  aboat  66%  nd  wbn  all  danger  ef  ofm- 
heatiag  it  piMed,  nee  a  ugle  mat,  and  then  a  litde  hay,  nm  ailii^  H  €a  ^ 
g^aas  abont  one  inch  thick  ;  and  oommenoing  about  the  20th  of  November. 
Thie  ooTering  ihould  be  thickened  at  the  cold  inoeaaet ;  and  when  the  wea- 
ther is  rvj  seveie,  doable  mate  ahonld  be  wed.  When  the  neaaon  taxH, 
the  days  lengthen ;  and  as  the  aim's  heat,  daring  the  day,  aids  in  wamag 
the  bed  within  the  frame,  disoontinne  the  covering  by  degreea  down  tat 
single  mat,  as  at  the  commenoemcnt.  Air  mnat  be  given,  move  or  !«■, 
eveiy  ni^t  from  October  to  the  first  or  second  wedc  in  Mmrt^' — {Ibd, 
p.  40) ;  becanse,  from  the  large  heating  sorfiwe  in  proportion  to  the  smafi 
volume  of  air  to  be  heated,  an  excess  of  tempetatore,  when  the  wwhifa  were 
ckMed  during  a  whole  night,  could  haidly  fiJl  to  be  the  result. 

1066.  ^  SeUing  or  impregnating  tke/rwU  has  been  practised  by  ase  esrtj 
in  the  season ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary,  notwithstanding  bU  that  hai 
been  said  agahist  it,  till  abont  the  1st  of  March.  Some  have  attributed  the 
inegular  swdling  of  the  fruit  to  this  operatkm ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  it 
being  want  of  strength  in  the  plants,  or  their  carrying  too  many  frnlt  at  one 
time,  whidli  occasions  the  irregularLty.''— (/MA  p.  40.) 

1067.  7)eprvc«re  seed,  Mr.  Mills  invariably  raises  plants  specially  Ibrthsl 
puipoee ;  which,  he  says,  should  be  grown  as  strong  as  possible,  and  not 
allowed  to  mature  fruit  till  the  roots  extend  to  the  ontside  of  the  frame  ; 
after  which  they  will  be  able  to  swell  oiF,  and  bring  to  perfection  two  fruit 
each ;  taking  care  that  the  handsomest  be  preserved,  and  that  they  be  im- 
pregnated four  or  five  times  each,  previous  to  the  dosing  of  the  blossom. 
They  should  not  be  cut  under  six  or  eight  weeks,  then  put  into  a  cool  roon 
for  a  month,  when  they  may  be  opened,  the  seed  taken  out,  washed  and 
dried ;  thoeo  only  which  sink  being  letainecL — (Ibid.  p.  41.) 

1068.  Inhying^  or  mrtMi^  tn,  ike  tfinti  of  tke  emeumbor^  though  stiD 
practised  by  some,  ^'  is  now  seldom  resorted  to  by  experienced  growers.,  and 
is  worse  than  useless;  for  as  bomi  as  the  buried  portions  take  toot  the 
original  roots  perish ;  and,  in  the  place  of  one  good  plant^  theie  will  be  a 
dozen  weak  ones." — (Ibid.  p.  41.) 

1069.  When  esiraordinary  fine  JruU  ie  deeired^  allow  the  plant  to  nutare 
one  only ;  but  a  succession  should  be  permitted,  so  that  the  after-frnit  de 
not  follow  too  closely  on  the  firrt.  By  this  plan  the  growth  will  be  rapid, 
provided  the  plants  are  in  health;  and  the  fruit  be  much  better  flavoored 
than  if  grown  slowly.  When  long  in  swelling  off,  the  fruit  frequoitly  be- 
comes hard  and  bitter,  and  is  therefore  worthless.  From  75*to  80*  sre  as 
high  as  the  plant  will  bear  to  advantage ;  and  in  that  temperature  fruit  vrill 
grow  foster  than  in  a  higher  one ;  the  pruning  and  stopping  being  attended 
to  as  previously  laid  down." — (Ibid,  p.  42.)  The  foregoing  directiona  by 
Mr.  Mills  are,  we  believe,  among  the  beat  extant  for  growing  the  cucumber 
on  dung  beds,  and  we  have  given  them  at  greater  length  than  we  oUierwise 
should  have  done,  because  they  contain  instructions  on  various  points  equally 
i^plicable  to  the  other  modes  of  cucumber  culture  treated  of  in  the  following 
Subsections.  Mr.  MlUs's  directions  respecting  preparing  the  dung,  making 
the  beds,  and  applying  and  working  the  linings,  show  the  mode  of  culture 
on  dung  beds  to  be  exceedingly  expenrive  and  troublesome;  so  much  so, 
that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  mode  by  linings  to  brick-built  pits  (843),  or 
by  pile  or  houses  heated  by  hot  water  or  flues  (490,  515,  &c.),  behig  gene- 
rally preferred  by  modem  gardeners. 
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SuBSicr.  111.— C«/ltfr0  </  the  Cucumber  in  pile  heated  by  dung  liningt,Jtues  or 

hoi  water. 

1070.  OfpiU  heaied  wholly  or  in  pari  by  dung  lininge^  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  chiefly  differing  in  the  constmction  of  the  exterior  wall 
through  which  the  heat  is  communicated  to  the  bed  of  soil  or  fermenting  noa- 
terial  within.  One  of  the  most  common,  and  most  generally  useful,  is  that 
known  as  MThail's  pit,  already  figured  and  described  (843).  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  these  pits  is,  that  dung  casings  may  be  applied  with  little 
or  no  previous  preparation,  and  thus  much  heat,  that  in  the  preparation  of 
dung  for  common  hotbeds  is  lost,  is  here  turned  to  account.  The  treatment 
of  the  plants  within  the  bed  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding subsection,  and  no  better  directions  can  be  given  for  managing  the 
linii^  than  those  of  Mr.  Mills  (1061). 

1071.  Fits  to  he  heaied  by  fluee  or  hot-water^  are  as  various  in  their  con- 
struction as  those  to  be  heated  by  dung  linings  ;  some  forms  have  already 
been  given  (616,  936,  and  947),  and  we  shall  in  this  subsection  describe 
three  other  forms. 

1072.  ApU  iobe  heated  by  a  flue  built  by  the  late  eminent  horticulturist, 
Mr.  Knight,  is  thus  described.  The  back  wall  is  nearly  9  feet  high,  and 
the  front  w^  nearly  6  feet  high,  inclosing  a  horiaontal  space  of  9  feet  wide; 
and  the  house  is  30  feet  long.^ — The  fireplace  is  at  the  east  end,  yeiy  near 
the  front  wall,  and  the  flue  passes  to  the  other  end  of  the  house  within  4 
inches  of  the  front  wall,  and  returns  back  again,  leaving  a  space  of  8  inches 
only  between  the  advancing  and  returning  course  of  it;  and  the  smoke 
escapes  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  building.  The  firont  flue  is  composed 
of  bricks  laid  flat,  as  I  wished  to  have  a  temperate  pennanent  heat,  and  the 
returning  flue  of  bricks  standing  on  their  edges,  as  is  usual ;  the  space 
between  the  flues  is  filled  with  fragments  of  burned  bricks,  which  absorb 
much  water,  and  gradually  give  out  moisture  to  the  air  of  the  house.  Air 
is  admitted  through  apertures  in  the  front  vrall,  which  are  4  inches  wide, 
and  nearly  3  inches  in  height ;  and  which  are  situated  level  with  the  top  of 
the  flues,  and  are  18  inches  distant  from  each  other.  The  air  escapes 
through  similar  apertures  near  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  These  apertures 
are  left  open,  or  partially  or  wholly  closed,  as  circumstances  require. 
Thirty«two  pots  are  placed  upon  the  flues  described  above,  each  being  16 
inches  wide  at  least,  and  14  inches  deep ;  but  they  are  raised  by  an  inter- 
vening piece  of  stone  and  brick  out  of  actual  contact  with  the  flues.  Into 
each  of  these  pots  one  melon  plant  is  put,  which  in  its  subsequent  growth 
is  truned  upcm  a  trellis,  placed  about  14  inches  distant  from  the  glass,  and 
each  plant  is  permitted  to  bear  one  melon  only.  Each  might  be  made  to 
bear  more,  but  if  they  should  be  as  laige  as  Ispahan  melons  when  perfect 
are,  they  would  certainly  be  of  inferior  quality.  The  height  from  the 
ground,  at  which  the  trellis  is  placed,  is  such  that  I  can  with  convenience 
walk  under  it,  and  of  course  discover,  without  difficulty,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  red  ^iders^  or  other  noxious  insects. — (^Hori,  7Vo?w.  voL  i.  Second 
Series,  p.  86.)  This  pit  wsa  used  by  Mr.  Knight  for  the  culture  of  Persian 
melons,  but  it  is  evidently  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  cucumbers,  under- 
neath which  sea-kale,  rhubarb,  or  various  other  articles,  might  be  forced. 

1073.  A  pit  to  be  heated  by  hot  water  and  by  a  flue  from  the  fire  whkh  heats 
Me  boiler^  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Torbron.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add  that  it  will  answer  as  well  for  mel<Mis  as  for  cucumbers,  and  indeed  if 
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the  pit  was  filled  with  proper  soil  and  yines  planted  in  it,  there  oonld  not  be 
a  better  house  for  an  early  crop  of  grapes.  Length,  30  feet ;  width,  8  feet; 
height  at  hack,  7  feet,  at  front,  4  feet.  A  flue  to  ran  first  to  the  front,  and 
return  under  the  back  wall,  with  carities  of  2^  inches.  The  space  between 
the  flues  to  have  gutters  for  the  pipes  from  a  boiler,  with  a  power  of  filling 
and  emptying  the  gutters  at  pleasure ;  so  as  to  have  a  command  of  either 
dry  or  moist  air,  as  either  may  be  wanted.  The  floor  of  the  pit  may  be 
supported  on  arches,  or  it  may  be  made  of  planks,  or  of  slates  or  tiles, 
resting  on  joists.  The  pit  to  be  filled  with  mould,  sand,  or  sawdust,  acoord- 
ii^  as  it  may  be  desired  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots  or  in  the  free  solL  A 
trellis  may  be  made  to  hook  on  the  rafters,  on  which  to  train  the  plants. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  pit  to  be  two  feet  from  the  glass,  and  the  tieUis 
to  be  one  foot  from  the  glass.    (Gard,  Mag.  1841,  p.  311.) 

1074.  Corhettt  eueumber^fnl^  Fig.  356,  is  heated  with  hot  water  circa- 
lated  in  open  troughs,  which,  however,  have  covers  for  being  put  on  when  a 
dry  heat  is  wanted.     The  mode  of  heating  by  water  in  open  gutters,  as  we 


k^mUd  Ay  hti  ttattr  m  eptn  trmtgkt, 
inch  to  a  fatt. 

0,  Shelf  for  plants. 

A,  Trellis  for  tnuning  the  pUnts. 

t,  Descending    retnm-pipe,   whidi   is   s 
eommon  6-inch  pipe. 

Ar,  The  trough  si  entering,  which  is  doted 
from  the  boiler  till  it  reaches  e. 

It  Shewin's  conical  boiler,  or  the  modifi- 
cations of  it  by  Stephenson  or  Weeks. 

in,  Air-chamher ;  the  air  of  which  is  alwajn 
at  the  point  of  saturation. 

n,  The  soil,  or  other  material,  iu  which 
the  plsnts  sie  planted. 


JV>  IM.  ChietMi6fr  or  JAIm  IPU, 
7*A«  «ca/tf  \  ^1 

a,  Outer  walls. 

6,  Wails  of  the  pit. 

e,  Oatters,  or  troughs   for  heating  the 

atmosphere . 
</,  Troughs  under  the  soil  in  the  open 

chamher    (m),  which    is  air-tight, 

resting  on  the  openings  (0),  which 

eonvey  the  cooled  air  from  the  front 

walk  to  the  trough  at  the  back,  to  he 

heated ;  these  openings  being  intro- 
duced at  regular  distances  of  4ft.  or 

5ft. 
/,  Walks  round  the  bed. 

have  seen  (515),  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Glendlnning,  as  it  is  by 
Mr.  Lymbum  on  account  of  the  great  radiating  powers  of  water,  which  are 
equal  to  those  of  lamp-black,  which  is  to  polished  iron  as  100  is  to  15. 
Mr.  Duncan,  from  whose  Trtatite  on  Cucumber  Culture  the  section,  fig. 
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966,  is  taken,  also  says  Corbett  s  mode  is  *^  the  most  economical  plan  of 
heating  yet  difloovered,  and  deserving  the  support  of  evciy  one  interested  in 
horticulture,  especially  the  cucumber  grower." 

^*  The  troughs,"  Mr.  Duncan  observes,  ^'are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  both 
bottom  and  top  heat,  accompanied  with  proper  moisture,  or  a  dry  air  at 
pleasure,  by  putting  on  the  covers  to  the  troughs.  The  air  in  the  confined 
chamber  under  the  bed  is  always  at  the  point  of  saturation,  and  a  circulatoiy 
movement  of  the  air  of  the  pit,  exterior  to  the  chamber,  is  always  main- 
tained  by  drains,  passing  from  the  front  path,  under  the  troughs  in  the 
chamber,  to  the  troughs  in  the  back  path,  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  wall, 
as  shown  in  the  section."  (Cucumber  Culture^  p.  22.)  The  soil  Mr. 
Duncan  recommends  is  vegetable  mould  during  winter,  with  a  mixture  of 
maiden  loam  during  summer. 

1075.  Green*9  cucumber  pit,  and  also  one  in  use  at  Mawley  Hall,  described 
in  the  Gardeners  Magazine  for  1841,  p.  262,  are  both  heated  by  hot-water, 
with  some  of  the  pipes  laid  in  troughs  of  water,  and  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended as  fiur  superior  to  any  modification  of  hot-water  pits,  unless  we 
except  Mr.  Corbett's.  Mr.  Green  s  pit  is  thus  described  by  himself: — ^^  The 
waUs  are  built  of  9  inch  brickwork,  5  feet  high  in  the  back,  and  2^  feet  in 
front,  and  the  space  enclosed  is  5  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  36  feet  long, 
covered  with  nine  lights,  and  divided  into  three  compartments.  A  trough  of 
brickwork  is  carried  along  the  middle  of  the  bottom  from  end  to  end.  This 
trough  Is  constructed  by  first  laying  a  bottom  of  two  bricks  thick,  one  foot 
wide,  and  then  forming  the  two  sides  of  the  trough  with  bricks  on  edge ;  the 
whole  being  so  cemented  as  to  hold  water.  The  pit  is  heated  with  hot 
water  by  means  of  a  branch  of  2^  inch  pipes  proceeding  from  the  boUer 
which  heats  a  stove  at  a  short  distance.  The  hot  water  flows  along  the 
back  and  front  of  the  pit,  above  the  level  of  the  bed  of  soil,  but  the  return 
pipes  are  placed  beneath  the  bed  in  the  trough  just  described,  which  is  filled 
with  water,  or  partly  so,  as  circumstances  may  require,  by  means  of  a  small 
pipe  that  leads  to  the  outside.  Another  small  pipe  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  for  letting  off  the  stagnant  water,  and  for  emptying  the  trough 
occasionally;  for  in  veiy  dark  damp  weather,  a  drier  heat  is  required. 
The  soil  that  I  grow  my  plants  in  is  collected  at  least  six  months  before  it 
is  wanted  for  use,  and  consists  of  turf  not  more  than  3  inches  thick,  of  strong 
maiden  loam,  built  up  in  narrow  ridges,  with  a  layer  alternately  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  fresh  horse-dung,  and  a  good  portion  of  straw.  When 
wanted  for  use  it  is  chopped  up  with  a  spade,  is  not  sifted,  and  one-third  of 
well  decayed  leaf-mould  is  added.  In  order  to  have  a  succession  of  fruit,  it 
is  requisite  to  sow  the  seed  at  three  different  times,  the  1st  and  20th  of 
September,  and  the  5th  of  November.  The  first  and  second  sowing  1  fruit 
in  No.  2  pots,  and  the  third  I  plant  out.  Before  placing  the  plants  in  the 
fruiting  pots,  I  first  put  a  quantity  of  laxge  potsherds  at  the  bottom,  with  some 
laige  pieces  of  turf  and  dung,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  drainage.  The  plants 
are  placed  sufficiently  deep  to  leave  three  or  four  inches  at  the  top  of  the  pot, 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  earthed  up  as  they  advance  in  growth.  When  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  a  good  supply  of  water  is  given  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  of  the  air  they  are  grown  in.  I  place  one  plant  in  the 
centre  of  each  light,  taking  care  that  the  bottom  of  each  pot  is  about  fi>ur 
inches  above  the  water  in  the  trough  and  the  return  pipe.  The  branches 
are  trained  on  a  temporary  trellis,  and  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang  down. 
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Froai  the  plaiMi  aowa  on  the  lal  of  Septemher  I  cut  tiie  fasUfrmt  on  the 

4th  of  NoTember ;  fvom  that  dale  to  the  4th  of  Deeember  I  ha^e  cut  hmn 

thiee  lights,  or  three  plants,  forty  beastifiil  fruit  of  the  9yim  Hooae  kind, 

vaiying  from  twelve  to  fifteen  faiehes  in  length.    The  same  plants  will  con- 

tiane  bearing  till  abeat  Christaus.     I  have  jnst  (Jan.  lOdi)  begun  to  ent 

from  the  second  sowing,  which  will  continae  bearing  through  March.     The 

plaala  of  the  first  sowing  are  thrown  away  at  Christmas,  and  planta  of  the 

third  sowing  ars  planted  out  in  their  plaee.     When  I  plant  in  a  bed,  I  form 

the  bottom  of  the  bed  by  laying  some  strong  stakes  across  the  troagh,  and 

covering  them  with  any  rough  boaHs.    The  stakes  so  laid  will  leave  a 

cavity  round  the  back  end  front  of  tfie  trough,  so  as  to  allow  the  heat  and 

moisturs  to  rise  from  the  bottom.    The  plants  are  put  out  in  a  narrow 

ridge,  and  earthed  up  in  the  usual  way  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  the 

brandies  are  trained  upon  a  trellis,  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  plants  in 

pots.    These  plants  wUl  bear  w^  through  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

As  soon  as  the  first  three  lights  can  be  spared,  I  introduce  shelves  fifteen 

indies  from  the  giaai,  and  fill  them  with  strawberry  plants ;  and  the  pit 

answers  equally  well  as  for  eucnmbers^  only  for  strawberries  the  hottom- 

heat  is  not  wanted." 

1070.  The  adnantagn  gained  by  thU  jrii  over  any  pit  that  I  hare  ever 

seen  or  heard  of,  are,  firstly,  a  great  saving  of  labour  and  dung,  which  last 

at  all  times  makes  a  veiy  littery  and  unsightly  appearance ;  secondly,  the 

having  a  sufficient  command  of  top-heat  in  severe  and  changeable  vreather ; 

thirdly,  the  retam  pipe  being  buried,  or  partly  buried,  in  water,  gives  a 

sufficient  bottom-heat,  moist  or  diy ,  at  pleasure ;  and  fourthly,  the  vapour 

which  can  be  produced  from  the  trough  admits  of  keeping  the  air  at  any 

degree  of  moisture  required.   By  these  means,  the  plants  become  so  healthy 

and  strong  that  a  good  crop  of  fine  firuit  is  certain. — {Gard,  Ckron.  fir 

1841,  p.  96.) 

I<y77.  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  who  erected  Mr.  QreetCe  pit,  have 

obligiimly  fomished  us  with  a  section  of  it,  fig.  357,  to  a  scale  of  ^  of  an 

inch  toafi)ot. 

m  a.  Outer  ii»lli. 

h,  Hot'wmler  pipea,  lakl  in  a  traesli  «f 

brickwork  (c),  whkh  cw  be  fiUed  vitk 

water,  and  emptied  at  pleistm. 

c.  Trough  of  brick-work. 

d  df  Ground  level. 

^   «,  Joieti  of  wood  or  iron,  forming  the  feer 

'^  of  the  pit. 

^;^  /,  Bed  for  planting  or  plunging,  in  which 

^  there  maj  be  upright  tubes,  chimney 

IT  FpM»  or  llower-pott  with  the  bottomf 

H  out,  at  legukr  diitueea,  to  to  adBUt 

~~  at  pleaeore  the  moiit  air  fion  the 

chamber  below. 
Fig,  867.  Mr,  Or««.V  Cunmk^  Fit.  ^^  j^^  ^^^ 

SeaU  li^famimektpa^ot,  h  h^  Hot-water  pipet  for  top-heat. 

SuBBECT.  IT.— Cu/dire  ef  the  Cueumber  in  Pote,  in  a  Pinery^  Vinery^  or  ma 
Cfteumber^houMe, 

1078.  The  culture  of  the  cucumber  in  pots  has  been  reduced  to  a  regular 

.  system  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  whose  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 

Cueumber  in  Pots  (1841,  3«.  6d.),  is  not  only  the  cheapest  of  six  treatiaes 
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which  haye  been  published  on  the  sanie  subject,  bat  in  our  opinion  the  beet. 
Mr.  Ayres's  great  object  is  the  produetion  of  ^*  quaatitjr '*  of  fruit  rather 
than  fruit  of  large  size ;  ^^  a  dozen  fruit  of  moderate  length,"  he  sajs,  ^  may 
be  grown  in  the  same  time  that  it  takes  to  prepare  the  plant  and  produce 

one  or  a  brace  of  fruit  of  unusual  dinaensions." ^^  In  eyexy  garden 

where  either  pines  are  grown  or  vines  forced  early,  frame-forcing  of 
cucumbers  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  fruit  of  superior  quality, 
in  greater  qfuantity,  and  at  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  expense,  produced."  {prtf.} 
The  principal  features  in  which  Mr.  Ayres's  book  diflPers  from  those  whidi 
have  gone  before  it,  is  in  advocating  a  lower  temperature  at  night  and  in 
dull  weather ;  in  ti^dng  greater  advantage  of  light ;  in  not  stopping  the 
leading  shoot  till  the  plants  are  fully  established ;  and  his  using  water  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  soil  the  plants  grow  in.  The  principle  of 
maintaining  a  lower  temperature  at  night  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  but  a  proper 
distinction  should  be  made  between  tiopioal  pknts^-inhabiting  regions 
where  the  usual  di£ference  between  the  temperatures  of  day  and  night  is  but 
little — and  plants  of  higher  latitudes,  where  a  di£ferenoe  of  20^  or  30"  is  not 
unusual.  In  the  case  of  plants  kept  generally  in  a  temperature  of  80°,  or 
say  in  a  mean  of  76%  a  reduction  of  5*^  will  a£Pect  them  as  much  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  10"  or  15*^  would  others  habituated  to  a  mean  temperature  of  60^.  A 
rustic  in  this  country  would  scarcely  feel  a  difference  of  15*'  lower  tempera- 
ture, whereas  a  negro  would  feel  miserably  cold  if  he  were  placed  in  a  tem- 
perature as  much  as  \6%  or  even  10°,  below  76%  or  any  other  higher  degree 
at  which  he  might  have  previously  found  himself  comfortable.  If  a  range 
of  20°  is  necessary  to  effect  the  requisite  firmness  of  tissue  in  plants  of  this 
climate,  the  same  effect  would  be  produM  by  a  range  of  less  than  l(f  as 
regards  the  highly-excited  plants  of  the  tropical  regions. 

*^  Cucumber  pits  and  frames  have  the  sashes  generally  placed  at  an  angle  of 
15%  which  is  ld°  too  low  to  obtain  the  full  solar  power  in  June,  when  the  sun  is 
at  his  greatest  altitude,  60^  too  low  for  December,  and  90°  too  low  for  Mareh 
and  September."  To  cut  cucumben  through  the  winter,  from  November  to 
FebruaTy,  in  pits  or  frames  heated  by  fermenting  materials  only,  is  almost  an 
impossibility,  let  them  be  attended  ever  so  closely.  The  reason  of  this  ia 
the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  being  too  moist,  the  plants  absorb  more  aqueous 
matter  than  they  can  decompose  and  assimilate,  and  consequently,  their 
digestive  energies  being  impeded,  the  leaves  become  covered  with  mildew 
and  other  fimgi,  which  consume  tiieir  juices,  choke  their  respiratory  oigans, 
and  general  debility,  if  not  death,  ensues.  This  is  the  cause  of  so  many 
young  plants  damping  off  in  dull  weather,  but  keep  them  in  an  atmoqf^ere 
which  can  be  kept  moist  or  dry,  in  accordance  with  the  absence  or  presence 
of  light,  and  no  such  efiect  will  be  produced ;  thus  proving  the  superiority 
of  a  heating  apparatus,  that  will  place  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere under  the  control  of  the  attendant,  and  explaining  the  reason  of 
cucumben  growing  so  much  better  in  houses  heated  by  fire,  than  in  dung 
pita,  in  the  winter  season. — (p.  8.) 

1079.  Construction  of  Uis  cucumber  AotiM.— The  grand  point  to  deter- 
mine is  the  slope  of  the  glass,  so  as  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  solar  influence 
in  midwinter.  ^'  To  obtain  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  in  December, 
it  would  be  necessary  in  latitude  68°  to  place  the  glass  at  an  angle  of  76°  28^; 
in  January,  7l<>  62';  in  February,  62°  29" ;  and  in  March,  61°  41'."  As  the 
sun  has  but  little  influence  from  the  aatumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  Mr. 
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Ay  ret  prefers  securing  the  perpendicular  rays  in  March  and  Sqytembo; 
and  therefore  plaoea  his  glass  at  an  angle  of  61^  At  this  angle  he  Ioks 
much  of  the  sun  s  power  in  the  sammer,  but  that  is  of  no  conseqncnoe  m  a 
cucumber  hoose. 

Fig.  358,  to  a  scale  of  ^  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  is  a  copy  of  the  sectioD  gifoi 
by  Mr.  Ayres  ;  in  which  fl,  "  is  the  tan-bed  in  which  the  pots  contaimng 
the  plants  are  plunged  ;  6,  is  the  trellis  to  which  the  plants  are  trained; 
c,  is  the  pathway  under  which  is  a  flue,  with  the  pipe  of  an  Amott's  atome 
passing  through  it,  and  d,  is  the  ground  line.  Amott's  stoye  must  stand  in 
a  vault  aooeauble  from  without  about  a  foot  below  the  lerel  of  the  bottom 
of  the  flue,  to  secure  a  good  draught  to  the  fire.  The  flue  dioald  be 
divided  into  four  equal  compartments,  the  first  and  third  of  which,  by 
keeping  the  pipes  wholly,  or  partially  immersed  in  water,  might  be  made  to 
produce  moist  heat,  while  the  others  will  produce  diyheat;  so  thatbj 
tilting  or  removing  the  covering  tiles  of  any  of  the  compartments,  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  placed  quite  under  the  command  of  the 
attendant.  The  cost  of  the  stove 
and  piping  to  heat  a  house  of  the 
above  dimensions,  and  20  feet 
long,  would  not  be  more  than  41, 
10«.,  and  in  the  most  severe  wea- 
ther, with  the  assistance  of  the 
bark  bed,  it  would  maintain  a 
temperature  of  efi*"  or  70"  for  about 
sixpence  per  day;  and  in  ordi* 
nary  weather,  it  would  not  oost 
more  than  from  eighteenpenoe  to 
two  shillingB  per  week.  A  stove 
of  this  kind,  with  Welsh  ooal^ 
would  not  require  attending  more 
than  four  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Hot  water  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  a  stove,  but  it  would  be 
more  expensive,  both  in  the  erec- 
taonand  subsequent  management." 
(P.  4).  A  hot-water  apparatus, 
as  Mr.  Ayres  observes,  would  be 
more  expensive  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  once  well  put  up  it  is 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  for  a  series  of  years.  Explosive  gases  are  often 
formed  in  Amott's  stove ;  and  altogether  its  management  is  precarious. 

Such  a  house  as  fig.  358  might  be  heated  by  hot  water  by  Corbett's 
open  gutters  at  very  little  expense,  for  the  gutters  might  be  of  wood,  or 
of  the  cast-iron  eaves  guttering  used  for  projecting  roofs.  The  pit  might 
be  filled  with  tan  or  leaves  for  plunging  the  pots  in  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  in  summer  with  soil  in  which  the  plants  might  be  grown  without  pots. 
The  glass  in  Mr.  Ayres'  house  is  fixed,  the  sash  bars  being  inserted  into  the 
wall  plates  at  top  and  bottom ;  and  air  being  admitted  through  holes  a  foot 
square  along  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  protected  by  coarse  canvas.  The  expense 
of  erecting  a  house  of  this  kind  would  be  little  more  than  that  of  erecting 
a  brick  pit  of  the  same  length.     The  glass,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  new 


Fig.  358.    Mr,  Aprti*  Cueumber-hWM. 
8caU  4  9fan  indi  toti/bot. 
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sheet  kind,  in  panes  from  three  feet  to  four  feet  in  length,  may  be  covered  with 
wooden  shutters,  reed  or  straw  mats,  or  Pocock's  asphalte  roofing,  placed 
two  inches  distant  from  the  glass.  The  great  advantage  of  this  house  is, 
that  let  the  weather  be  what  it  will  the  plants  can  always  he  properly 
attended  and  treated. 

1080.  Treatment  of  the  phnte. — The  cucumber,  Mr.  Ayres  observes, 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  even  old  tan  or  brick  rubbish,  provided  llqtiid 
manure  is  supplied.  He  uses  turfy  loam  two  parts,  thoroughly  decom- 
posed dung  two  parts,  leaf  mould  two  parts,  and  very  sandy  turfy  peat  two 
parts.  The  whole  thoroughly  incorporated  immediately  before  using, 
but  not  sifted.  Manure  water  is  prepared  by  steeping  two  pecks  of 
sheep  or  deer  dung,  one  peck  of  pigeons  dung,  and  half  a  peck  of  soot,  in 
a  h(^Bhead  of  boiling  rain  water ;  in  two  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  When 
applied,  it  u  diluted  with  rain  water,  and  used  alternately  with  clear  water 
from  March  to  October.  The  great  secret  of  keeping  the  cucumber  in 
vigorous  growth  in  pots,  Mr.  Ayres  continues,  is  the  use  of  manure  water. 
The  plants  should  be  raised  from  seed  sown  on  the  first  of  August,  so  as  to  be 
fit  for  planting  in  fruiting  pots  in  the  first  week  of  September.  These  pots 
should  not  be  less  than  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  Two 
plants  should  be  placed  in  each  pot,  but  the  leading  shoot  must  not  be 
stopped,  but  be  allowed  to  grow  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  house.  ^^  On 
this,  suooeas  in  pot  culture  mainly  depends,  for  if  the  plants  are  stopped,  they 
are  thrown  into  a  bearing  state  before  they  are  sufficiently  establlEiied,  and 
the  consequence  is  early  fruit,  but  a  short-lived  plant ;  but  if  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  before  the  leading  shoot 
is  stopped,  a  great  quantity  of  true  sap  will  be  generated,  and  the  plant  will 
oonseqaently  bo  better  able  to  support  a  crop  than  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
bear  fruit  before  it  was  properly  established"  (p.  12).  The  temperature 
which  Mr.  Ayres  approves  of  is  60°  through  the  night,  OS"*  in  dull,  and  70°  in 
dear  weather,  by  fire  heat;  and  80°,  90^,  or  even  100°  with  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  and  air  in  sunny  weather.  The  two  shoots  from  the 
two  plants  in  each  pot  are  to  be  trained  to  the  trellis  at  one  foot  nine  inches 
apart ;  and  when  they  begin  to  send  out  laterals  these  must  be  stopped  at  one 
joint  above  the  fruit.  Impregnation  or  setting  the  fruit  Mr.  Ayres  believes 
does  neither  good  nor  harm,  for  he  has  cut  scores  of  fruit,  the  flowers  of 
which  never  expanded.  If  the  fruit  grows  crooked,  he  places  it  in  glass 
tubes  or  narrow  troughs,  which  mould  it  into  the  proper  form ;  or  he  sus- 
pends a  small  weight  by  a  piece  of  bast  to  the  end  of  each  fruit,  a  practice 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  adopted  by  Mr.  Robert  Fish.  For  various 
other  details  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  which  indeed  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  cucumber  grower,  whether  on  dung  beds,  in  pits  in  the 
open  garden,  or  in  a  cucumber  house.  We  may  observe  here  that  cucumbers 
were,  we  believe,  first  grown  in  a  cucumber  house  on  a  trellis  under  the 
sloping  glass  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Mr.  Butler,  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  gardener.  The  roots  of  the  plants  were  in  a  bed  of  soil,  and  as  they 
ceased  to  bear  they  were  renewed  one  or  two  at  a  time,  so  that  there  was  a 
perpetual  crop  throughout  the  year.  In  1806  we  first  saw  this  cucumber 
house  with  an  abundant  crop,  and  in  1819,  when  we  again  saw  it,  the  same 
gardener  informed  us  that  the  house  had  never  been  without  fruit  since  the 
period  of  our  former  visit. 
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SuBSEcr.  IV. — Culture  and  Treatment  of  the  Cucumber  for  Prize  Ej^ibitieni, 

1081.  The  largest  growing  varieties  are  chosen^  of  which  Allen's  Victory 
of  Suffolk,  the  Roman  Emperor,  Snow's  Horiicoltural  Prize,  and  Doncan's 
Victoria,  appear  to  be  among  the  best.  The  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to 
set  fruit  till  they  have  attained  considerable  strength.  The  fruit  b  put  into 
cylinders  of  glass  or  tin  to  protect  the  prickles  and  bloom.  Every  means  is 
employed  to  encourage  vigorous  growth,  and  rather  a  higher  temperature  is 
maintained  than  in  ordinary  culture.  <^  In  the  event  of  fruit  being  ready  to 
cut  before  the  time  wanted,  they  should  be  divided  three  parts  across  their 
foot-stalk,  and  secured  to  the  trellis  to  prevent  falling.  By  this  means  they 
will  keep  fresh  and  stationary  several  days,  much  better  than  by  cutting 
or  entirely  separating  them  from  the  plant.  If  necessary  to  carry  or  send 
them  to  a  distance,  they  should  be  packed  nicely  in  a  box  made  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  largest  nettle  leaves  that  can  be  got,  or  in  cucumber  leaves, 
but  by  no  means  in  smooth  leaves,  which  are  certain  to  rub  off  the 
bloom.  They  may  then  be  folded  in  tiasue-paper,  and  wn^)ped  in 
wadding,  and  placed  in  narrow  boxes  of  well-thrashed  moss  (see  860). 
By  these  means  the  spines,  powdery  bloom,  and  partially  withered  blossom 
at  the  end  of  the  fruit  are  preserved,  without  which  no  cucumber  can 
be  considered  handsome,  or  well  grown.  In  being  exhibited  they  should 
be  put  in  dishes  in  pairs  or  leashes,  on  a  little  clean  moss,  or  on  vine  leaves, 
and  the  brace  or  leash  should  always  be  of  the  same  sort,  and  if  poanhle  of 
the  same  length,  and  of  a  kind  having  a  pure  black  spine." — {^Duncan* 
Cucumber  Culture^  p.  81.)  When  cucumbers  have  lost  their  bloom,  the 
blossom  at  the  end  of  the  fruit,  or  even  some  of  their  prickles,  or  when  they 
have  not  grown  quite  straight,  all  these  defects  used  formerly  to  be  supplied 
by  art.  A  bloom  was  put  on  the  fruit  by  laying  it  on  a  wire  frame  in  a 
dose  box,  and  with  a  powder-puff  chaiging  the  air  of  the  box  with  a  powder 
formed  of  perfectly  diy  magnesia,  minutely  calcined.  Half-decayed  blos- 
soms were  stuck  on  the  point  of  the  fruit  with  a  little  gum  ;  and  prickles 
were  inserted  into  small  holes  made  with  the  point  of  a  pin.  Crooked  en- 
cumbers were  rendered  straight  by  placing  them  in  a  damp  cellar,  and  there, 
by  two  strips  of  wood,  one  applied  to  each  side,  gradually  effecting  the  object 
in  view.  All  these  processes  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine  for  1828,  p.  36 ;  since  which  exposure  they  have  been, 
we  believe,  almost  entirely  given  up ;  but  it  \s  well  to  know  that  such  tricka 
have  existed,  in  order  to  be  on  our  guard  against  their  revival. 

SuBSKCT.  V. — Cultivation  of  the  Cucumber  in  the  open  air. 

1082.  Cucumbers  grown  in  the  open  air  are  commonly  protected  by  hand  or 
bell  glasses. — The  seeds  are  sown  some  time  about  the  middle  of  April  in  a 
cucumber  or  melon  bed,  and  when  they  come  up,  they  are  potted  out  into 
small  pots,  two  or  three  plants  in  each  pot,  and  are  kept  properly  watered, 
and  stopped  at  the  first  or  second  joint.  About  the  middle  of  May,  a  warm 
situation,  where  the  mould  is  very  rich,  is  pitched  on,  and  a  trench  is  dog 
out  about  two  feet  deep  and  three  feet  broad,  and  the  length  is  proportioned 
according  to  the  number  of  glasses  it  is  intended  for.  The  bottom  of  this 
trench  is  covered  with  prunings  of  bushes,  or  coane  v^table  rubbiA  of  any 
kind,  and  it  is  then  filled  with  good  warm  dung,  and  when  the  dung  is  oome 
to  its  full  heat,  it  is  covered  over  with  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  deep  of 
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rich  mould.  The  glasses  are  then  set  upon  it  about  three  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  and  when  the  mould  geta  warm  under  them,  the  plants  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots  with  their  balk  whole,  and  plunged  in  the  mould 
under  the  glasses,  and  a  little  water  given  them  to  settle  the  mould  about 
their  roots,  the  glasses  set  over  them,  and  after  they  hare  made  roots,  and 
begin  to  grow,  in  fine  days  they  are  raised  a  little  on  one  side  to  let  the 
plants  have  the  free  air ;  and  as  the  weather  gets  wanner  and  warmer,  air 
is  given  more  plentifully,  to  harden  the  plants,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
bear  the  open  air,  and  run  from  under  the  glasses.  When  the  plants  begin 
to  fill  the  glasses,  they  are  trained  out  horizontally,  and  the  glasses  are  set 
upon  bricks  or  such  like  props,  to  bear  them  from  the  plants.  After 
this  the  plants  require  nothing  more  but  to  be  supplied  with  water  when 
the  summer  showers  are  not  sufficient,  and  to  stop  them  when  they 
become  deficient  of  branches,  and  thin  them  of  leaves  or  branches  when 
they  aro  likely  to  be  overcrowded.  In  warm  summers  and  in  warm  situa- 
tions, by  this  mode  of  management,  the  plants  will  bear  plentifully  for  about 
two  months,  provided  they  be  not  attacked  by  insects  or  weakened  by  dla- 
eases.  If  the  situation  diould  require  shelter,  a  row  of  runner  beans  four 
ieet  from  the  bed  at  the  north  side  and  ends,  and  a  row  of  some  crop  that 
will  not  grow  more  than  three  feet  high,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bed,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  it,  will  attain  this  object.  The  surfiice  of 
the  ridge,  for  some  time  after  it  is  made,  should  be  covered  with  straw  to 
shoot  off  the  wet,  and  the  leading  branches  must  be  pegged  to  the  soil,  but 
not  stopped.— (/lyres.) 

1083.  Increasing  the  atmoapherie  heat  of  the  mI/.— When  cucumbers  are 
grown  on  the  natural  ground,  as  they  are  extensively  at  Sandy  in  Bedford- 
shire, a  considerable  portion  of  heat  may  be  worked  into  it  (see  956)  by  arti- 
ficial m&ms.  Thus,  when  the  bed  has  been  marked  out,  let  the  soil  be  dug 
over  in  the  evening  of  every  sunny  day,  and  then  either  raked  perfectly 
smooth,  or  covered  with  mats  or  litter ;  in  this  way  the  radiation  of  accu- 
mulated heat  being  nightly  intercepted,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heat  will  in 
a  week  or  ten  days  be  collected,  to  raise  the  temperature  8  or  10  degrees 
above  that  of  the  adjoining  soil. — (Ayress  TVea/ue,  p.  40.) 

1084.  CucumberJt  against  a  south  wall. — ^^  Cucumbers  wUl  succeed  beau- 
tifiiUy,  trained  against  a  south  wall,  if  planted  in  a  little  good  soil  to  start 
them ;  afterwards  they  will  flourish  in  the  soil  of  the  border,  without  fur- 
ther trouble,  especially  if  the  summer  should  be  warm." — {Duncan's  Cu- 
cumber Culture^  p.  83.)  Warm  coverings  at  night,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ra- 
diation of  heat  acquired  through  the  day,  would,  in  this  case,  and  also  in  that 
of  cucumbers  grown  in  ridges,  prove  very  beneficial. 

1085.  Growing  cucumbers  on  balconies^  or  in  court-yards, — ^  Those  who 
have  no  garden  ground,  but  have  yards  or  balconies  on  a  south,  east,  or  west 
exposure,  may  plant  them  in  very  rich  compost,  in  large  pots,  or  boxes 
eighteen  ioches  or  two  foot  square,  and  train  the  plants  to  the  wall.  They 
will  require  precisely  the  same  treatment  in  watering,  stopping,  &c.,  bb 
directed  for  pots  in  the  cucumber  house.  In  this  way  those  who  have  no 
garden  may  have  the  pleasure  of  growing  their  own  cucumbers." — (^Ayres*s 
Treatise^  p.  41.) 

1086.  Watering  cucumbers  in  the  open  garden. — During  the  time  the 
plants  are  under  the  glasses,  they  may  be  watered  in  the  same  way  as  if 
they  were  under  irames ;  but  after  the  glasses  are  raised,  and  the  plants 
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permitted  to  extend  themielTes  over  the  bed,  a  rery  different  proeeai  i 
be  followed.  Nothing  it  mote  oomnum  than  to  take  a  water-pot  to  a  pomp 
and  fill  it  with  water,  the  temperatiire  of  which  does  not  in  all  probafaOitf 
exoeed  that  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  Tiz.  48*,  and  directly 
proceed  to  eprinkle  the  cucumberB.  Now  the  eoil  in  the  open  garden,  from 
May  to  September,  will,  if  open  and  porooa,  seldom  be  bebw  00*  in  heat, 
and  therefore  to  apply  water  at  48*  will  'redooe  it  to  64*,  or,  aceoiding  to 
Mr.  Gregor  Drummond  (823-1)  several  degrees  lower,  and  oonaeqaestly 
check  the  plants ;  but  if  water  is  applied,  the  temperature  of  which  ia  70", 
the  heat  of  the  soil  will  be  raised  to  65*,  or,  aooording  to  Mr.  Gregor  Dmm- 
mond  (ibid,%  some  degrees  higher,  and  the  plant  will,  as  the  cQcnmbcr 
requires  bottom  heat,  be  much  accelerated  in  growth.  Water,  therefore, 
on  a  warm  dull  day,  and  as  seldom  as  possible,  but  when  it  is  done  do  It 
effiectually;  that  is,  saturate  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  at  least,  and 
with  water  which,  either  by  admixture  with  warm  water,  or  by  expoaore 
to  the  solar  influence,  has  attained  the  same  temperature  as  the  soil  ia 
•which  the  plants  are  growing  (Und,  p.  40). 

1087.  Cucumber  and  melon  euUure  compared, — Much  of  what  has  been 
adTanoed  on  the  culture  of  the  cucumber  may  be  applied  to  the  cnltnie  of 
the  melon,  but  their  treatment  differs  in  the  following  particulara.  The 
melon  cannot  be  ripened  in  this  country  in  the  winter-time,  and  therefore 
the  seeds  need  never  be  sown  before  Februaiy.  The  soil  for  the  melon 
should  be  of  a  firm  texture,  loamy,  and  should  lie  solid  in  the  bed  lather 
than  loose  like  that  of  the  cucumber.  It  is  often  covered  with  grarel, 
pebbles,  tiles,  or  slates  (1047)*  When  the  fruit  of  the  melon  is  advancing  to 
•maturity,  water  must  be  gradually  withheld  so  as  not  to  deteriorate  the 
■flavour ;  whereas  in  cucumber  culture  the  supply  of  water  must  be  unin- 
ierrupted.  The  melon,  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  can  be  brought  to  a  higber 
degree  of  perfection  than  the  cucumber,  because  the  atmosphere  cannot  in 
general  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  for  the  latter  fruit.  In  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  the  cucumber  requires  as  much  heat  as  the  melon ;  but  it  may 
be  grown  in  a  much  lower  temperature,  more  especially  as  compared  with 
that  required  by  the  Peruan  varieties  of  the  melon,  for  these  require  • 
greater  heat  than  the  Cantaloups. 

SacnoN  IX« — Culture  of  the  Banana. 

1088.  The  banana  (Musa  sapi6ntum,  L.)  is  a  scitamineous  (50)  hetba- 
eeous  eveigreen,  a  native  of  Asia,  in  forests,  in  soil  formed  of  rich  masses  of 
vegetable  matter,  kept  moist  by  the  shiMle  of  trees.  There  are  many 
varieties  cultivated  in  India  and  other  warm  regions  of  the  East,  vaiying  in 
height  from  three  feet  to  twenty  feet ;  but  those  which  are  in  most  esteem 
In  British  gardens  are  the  Miisa  s.  Cavendishii,  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
the  M.  s.  diU»a,  from  the  East  Indies,  neither  of  which  exceed  the  height 
of  three  feet  or  four  feet.  The  culture  of  these  plants  for  their  fruit  in 
British  stoves  is  of  very  recent  date,  but  as  the  fruit  is  excellent,  and  ia 
produced  great  part  of  the  year,  it  may  probably  become  as  general  as  that  of 
the  pine-apple.    The  culture  of  the  banana  for  the  dessert  was  first  com- 

.menced  by  Mr.  Paxton  in  1836,  who,  after  two  yean'  trial  at  Chatsworth, 
said  that  we  ^  might  recommend  it  advantageously  for  a  suburban  garden  ;* 
;and  this,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  is  confirmed  by  five  years'  experience. 
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(O.  M.  1838,  p.  104.)  The  Muaa  8.  diioca,  and  aome  other  yarietiea,  have 
heen  fruited  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  in  the  stoTe  of  the  Edinbuigfa  Botanic  Garden^ 
who,  in  December  1838,  aent  a  laige  box  of  it  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
for  the  banquet  given  to  the  Queen  at  Guildhall.— (G.  M.  1838,  p.  106.) 
Some  excellent  varietiea  of  banana  have  abo  been  fruited  in  the  gudens  at 
Syon ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire'B  Tariety,  M.  a.  Cavendiahii,  ia  growa 
In  abundance  for  the  table  of  the  King  of  the  French,  at  Venaillea  and 
Meudon. — (See  O.  M.  1841,  p.  3870  All  the  yarietiea  of  banana  are 
propagated  by  anckers;  they  are  grown  in  laige  pota  or  tube,  eighteen  inchea 
or  two  feet  in  diameter,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  thoroughly 
rotten  dung,  and  waterad  with  liquid  manure.  The  same  temperature  tl^t 
suits  the  pinenapple  will  suit  the  banana.  Suckers  will  fruit  within  the 
year,  and  they  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated  so  as  to  ripen  their  fruit  at 
almost  eveiy  season.  The  following  paragraph  on  this  fruit  was  supplied 
to  the  Gardeners  Magazine^  in  1841,  p.  430,  by  Mr.  Paxton. 

1089.  A  Banana  houety  30  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  12  feet  high  at  the  back 
and  six  feet  high  at  the  front,  heated  by  flues  or  by  hot  water,  will  hold 
about  ten  full-grown  or  fruiting  plants,  with  room  between  for  diflerent-aixed 
sucoeasioDal  ones,  to  be  tubbed  successively  as  the  laige  plants  ripen  off  their 
fruit,  these  being  shaken  out  of  their  tuba  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and 
potted,  to  produce  suckers;  by  judicious  management  in  tubbing  and  in 
administering  water,  a  supply  of  fruit  may  be  had  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  1  have  had  at  one  time  ten  frniting  plants  nearly  of  the  same  size  and 
age,  being  suckers  produced  the  same  spring,  and  receiving  similar  treat- 
ment; yet  no  two  of  them  produced  their  spadix  at  the  same  time ;  and  even 
if  they  were  dispoaed  to  do  so,  it  may  be  prevented,  different  treatment  being 
given  them.  As  their  approach  to  fruitiiig  ia  easily  ascertained  by  their 
leaves  decreasing  in  size,  soon  after  which  the  embxyo  fruit-stalk  may  be 
detected  by  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  lower  part  of  tiie  stem,  if  more  than 
one  should  show  these  indications  at  one  time,  the  one  it  is  desired  to  fruit 
first  must  have  abundance  of  water  and  the  warmest  situation,  and  the  others 
be  retarded  by  opposite  treatment.  The  period  between  them  may  be  still 
further  lengthened  a  considerable  time,  if  the  whole  spadix  of  frnit  of  one 
approaching  too  dose  upon  another  in  ripening  be  cut  off  with  a  portion  of 
the  stem  attached,  when  the  upper  tier  of  fruit  is  just  ripening,  and  suspended 
in  a  dry  and  airy  room,  in  the  way  that  late  grapea  are  often  kept.  I  have 
cut  excellent  fruit  from  a  spadix,  two  months  after  it  had  been  separated 
from  the  plant ;  and  they  may  be  made  to  ripen  fiist  or  slow  in  thia  manner, 
according  to  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  quicker  the 
flower-stem  is  made  to  develop  itself,  the  longer  the  spadix  will  be,  and  the 
greater  quantity  of  fertile  flowen  it  wiU  produce ;  consequently  the  greater 
weight  of  fruit,  which  will  vary  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds,  according 
to  the  plant's  strength,  the  season,  and  other  circumstances.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  the  soil  can  scarcely  be  too  rich,  and  that  it  should  be  rather  light 
than  retentive,  in  order  that  abundance  of  water  may  be  given,  and  readily 
pass  off.  In  Paxton  8  Magazine  of  Botany  for  1836,  it  is  observed  that 
**  a  pit  40  feet  long,  16  feet  broad,  and  5  feet  high,  will  produce  several  hun- 
dredweight of  fruit  in  a  year,  with  no  other  care  or  attention  than  that  of 
giving  plenty  of  manure  to  grow  in,  and  a  good  supply  of  heat  and  water. 
The  Banana  will  fruit  at  all  seasons,  and  no  doubt  with  easier  culture  than 
any  kind  of  fruit  grown  under  glass." — {Ibid.  1836,  p.  316.) 
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SifiCT.  X,-»  Forcing  the  Stra^oberr^m 

1090.  Data  on  whieh  the/ordngo/the  wtrawbeny  itybimdadL^Tbe  ilmw. 
beny  (Fngaria,  L.)  is  a  geniu  of  herbaceous  pemmials  or  himniah^  of 
whkh  some  species  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  others  of  North  and  8a«th 
America.  They  all  grow  in  woods,  and  in  soil  moiu  or  leai  loamy  sad 
moist ;  but  the  kinds  have  been  so  changed  by  culture  in  Britiah  gardeai^ 
and  this  culture  has  been  so  successful  both  in  the  <^ien  garden  and  nader 
gfass,  that  we  shall  adopt  it  as  a  guide.  Almost  all  the  kinds  <^atrawbeny 
in  cultivation  will  bear  forcing ;  but  the  kinds  preferred  are  chiefly  the 
Old  Scarlet  or  Viiginian^  for  its  high  flavour  and  oohmr  in  CQufiBetiasiaiy, 
Keen's  Seedling,  and  the  Rosebeny  or  Aberdeen  Seedling,  for  their  laige 
siae  and  abundant  crops,  and  occasionally  the  Alpine,  because  it  can  be 
kept  in  a  bearing  state  throughout  great  part  of  the  winter.  As  the 
flavour  of  the  Scariet  and  Keen's  seedling  strawberries  is  seldom  good 
when  they  are  ripened  before  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  forcing  is 
seldom  commenced  till  the  middle  of  Januaiy,  and  those  excited  about 
that  time,  and  properly  treated,  will  ripen  fiuit  in  about  nine  weeks. 
The  plants  should  be  previously  well  established  in  pots;  though  in 
default  ai  this  they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls,  and  potted,  and  at  once 
placed  in  the  forcing-house ;  or  the  balls  may  be  set  dose  together  on  the 
surface  of  a  bed  of  fermenting  material,  or  heated  by  a  flue  or  hot- water  pipes 
underaeath.  The  crown  of  the  plants,  whether  In  pots  or  on  a  bed,  should 
not  be  more  than  a  foot  from  the  glass.  The  temperature  at  first  shooid 
not  exceed  46**  or  60",  with  fire  heat,  and  abundance  of  air  should  be  given, 
even  when  the  temperature  is  as  low  as  40".  After  the  fruit  ii  set,  the  tem- 
perature may  be  raised  from  55"*  to  00°,  with  fire  heat,  and  66  or  70*  with 
sun  heat,  provided  abundance  of  air  is  given.  Strawberries  may  be  forced 
with  great  advantage  in  the  peach-house,  or  in  the  cheiry-house,  in  pits,  or 
in  such  houses  as  that  shown  in  fig.  127,  in  p.  189.  They  may  be  also  fiueed 
in  the  open  garden  by  having  pipes  of  hot  water  laid  a  foot  under  the  snxfece 
of  the  soil,  between  the  rows  of  the  plants,  and  covering  them  with  glass  or 
with  canvas  daring  nights,  and  in  stormy  weather.  In  short  nothing  con 
be  more  easy  than  forcing  this  most  delicious  fruit. 

1091.  Routine  practice  in  forcing  Keens  Seedling  and  the  (HdScarlei  or  Vir- 
ginian strawberries. — As  soon  as  the  ruimers  are  fit  for  the  purpose,  lay  a  quan- 
tity, say  two  and  three  in  a  32-pot,  others  one  in  a  60,  in  a  good  strong  loam, 
with  a  portion  of  well-decayed  manure.  Place  a  stone  on  each  runner,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  the  plant  in  a  fixed  position  and  preserving  moisture 
to  the  roots.  The  first  runnen  are  preferable,  the  sort  Keen's  seedling. 
As  soon  OS  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  re-pot  the  sixties  into  thirty-twos, 
and  the  thirty-twos  into  twenty-fours — still  using  the  same  stnmg  soH ; 
then  place  them  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  garden,  fully  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  but  not  under  a  walL  The  best  situation  is  the  centre  of  a 
vine-border,  first  placing  there  a  quantity  of  half-decayed  manure,  generally 
some  old  dung  linings,  to  put  round  the  pots,  to  prevent  the  sun  acting  too 
powerfully  on  the  roots.  Here  they  should  be  left  exposed  to  the  elements 
most  conducive  to  bring  them  rapidly  to  a  state  of  maturity :  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  abundance  of  moisture,  which  they  should  be  liberally  supplied  with, 
and  a  full  share  of  solar  heat  In  this  situation  the  plants  grow  freely, 
forming  well-matured  crowns,  to  send  up  fine  stems  of  bloom  in  the  forcing- 
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hoiue,  with  strong  and  vigoTous  roots  to  support  them.  Those  in  twenty- 
fours  remain ;  after  a  time  examine  the  oUiers,  and  those  that  have  the 
strongest  roots  re-pot  into  twenty-fours,  pursuing  the  same  method  as 
before  ;  so  that,  out  of  700  or  800  pots,  half  the  number  will  be  twenty- 
fours,  with  one,  two,  or  three  plants  in  a  pot,  and  the  remainder  in  thirty-twos, 
with  one  plant  in  a  pot.  One  plant  to  either  sized  pot  is  preferable  to  a 
greater  number;  and  if  the  above  method  is  pursued,  it  will,  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth,  be  found  quite  sufficient.  If  the  autumnal  rains 
are  heavy,  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides,  and  about  the  middle  of  December 
place  them  in  some  frames,  to  keep  the  frost  from  injuring  the  roots,  till 
they  are  placed  in  the  forcing-house. 

1002.  Thu8  grown  and  firoteetedy  the  strawberries  may,  any  time  between 
December  and  March,  be  brought  into  the  forcing-pit,  previously  filled  with 
tan,  dung,  or  leaves,  to  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  glass.  On  this  bed  the 
plants  are  set,  and  a  gentle  temperature  of  from  50^  to  66*'  is  mamtained  m 
the  pit :  if  without  fire-heat,  so  much  the  better.  From  this  time,  till  the 
plants  have  perfected  their  fruits,  a  leaf  should  never  be  allowed  to  droop 
for  want  of  water :  yet  the  reverse  is  equally  destructive,  more  especially 
before  the  flower-stems  appear ;  as  soon,  however,  as  these  are  up,  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  ib  necessary  till  the  fruits  get  to  their  proper  size; 
when  it  must  again  be  suppUed  sparingly,  only  just  enough  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  flagging,  till  the  strawberries  are  gathered.  "Wliilst  in  flower, 
a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65%  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  is  best. 
The  fruit  once  set,  the  plants  will  do  well  in  a  stove  where  the  minimum 
temperature  is  as  high  as  75%  provided  abundance  of  air  can  be  admitted. 
Plants  treated  in  this  manner,  introduced  into  the  forcing-house  in  the 
middle  of  December,  will  generally  perfect  their  fruit  about  the  middle 
of  March.  The  fruit  ought  to  be  thinned  out :  all  the  deformed  ones  should 
be  cut  clean  away,  and  the  more  promising  ones  should  be  pegged  to  the 
sunny  side  of  the  pot,  and  if  there  are  too  many  leaves  the  footstalks  of  a 
number  of  them  may  be  broken  or  twisted,  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of  sap 
and  throw  it  into  the  fruit.  Dry  heat  and  free  air  are  indispensable  to  their 
being  well  flavoured. 

1093.  After  forcingy  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  plunge  them  in 
rows,  at  moderate  distances,  in  a  piece  of  spare  ground  in  the  garden,  well 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  free  circulation  of  air.  From  these  a  slight  gather- 
ing will  be  obtained  after  the  natural  crops  are  over;  and  well-established 
plants  for  forcing  may  be  obtained  from  their  runners^  the  latter  being  so  much 
earlier  produced  than  they  are  from  plants  in  the  open  ground.  In  the 
autumn  take  the  plants  up  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  plant  them  in  rows 
in  a  melon-pit  or  cold  frame,  placing  them  rather  thick,  to  economise  the  rows 
and  press  the  mould  firmly  to  their  roots.  The  pit  need  have  neither 
bottom-heat  nor  pipes,  but  be  simply  covered  with  mats.  As  soon  as  the 
frosts  set  in,  place  the  lights  on,  but  do  not  begin  to  cover  up  with  mats 
before  March.  If  warm  showers  come  in  April,  take  the  lights  ofi^,  and  let 
the  plants  have  the  benefit  of  the  showers  (which  is  better  than  watering  from 
a  pot),  to  forward  them.  "When  the  sun  is  shining  hot  in  the  afternoon, 
shut  up  close,  and  cover  up  directly  with  double  mats.  You  will  find  the 
next  morning  a  sensible  difference  in  their  appearance.  These  plants  will 
bear  abundantly,  coming  in  at  a  very  seasonable  time,  just  before  the  out- 
door strawberries,  which  are  very  oflen  retarded  by  late  frosts ;  when  the 
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dttys  being  generally  very  hot,  strawberries  are  in  grMi  demand,  and,  k 
being  too  hot  for  them  in  the  honaeSy  they  an  sometimes  very  searoe.  After 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  plants  are  dug  up  and  thrown  away,  and  ilia  pit 
planted  with  melons.  By  following  this  itmple  routine,  year  after  year, 
you  will  be  able  to  supply  a  fiunily,  however  large,  with  abundant  crops  of 
this  beautiful  fruit,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  perfectioo,  at  a  vety  trifiiog 
expense.~(6rarrf.  Mag,  zvii.  p.  265.) 

10d4.  The  Aljnne  strawberry  continues  bearing  In  the  open  air  till  it  ii 
checked  by  frost,  and  if  a  month  previously  to  this  a  number  of  plants  have 
been  plsnted  in  a  bed  of  soil  <m  heat,  or  potted  and  pb^ed  in  a  frame,  |»t, 
or  strawberry-house,  quite  near  the  glsM,  and  a  temperature  kept  op  of 
from  45"  to  55*  during  night,  and  from  55*  to  0<f  durii^^  day,  the  plants  will 
continue  bearing  during  winter;  and  they  may  be  sacoeeded  by  other 
plants  kept  through  the  winter  in  cold  frames,  and  put  into  heat  about  the 
middle  of  February.  This  mode  is  very  sucoes^ly  practised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. — {See  Gordon^  in  Gard,  Mag,  fir  1841,  p.  269.) 

Sect.  XI.^Forcin^  the  AsparaguSj  Sea-kale^  Ehubarhy  CUeeor^fy 
and  other  Jleehg  roots, 

1095.  These  different  vegetables  may  be  forced  where  ihej  stand  in  the 
open  garden,  by  placing  hot  dung  over  them  ;  or  when  they  are  planted  in 
rows  or  beds,  by  digging  out  trenches  between  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  filling  up  these  trenches  with  hot  dung.  Or 
the  plants  may  be  taken  up  before  the  foroing  season,  with  as  many  of  the 
roots  as  possible,  and  planted  dose  together  in  a  house,  frame,  pit,  or  even 
cellar,  on  a  bed  of  fermenting  matter,  or  of  soil  heated  artificially,  at  first 
to  40*  or  50*,  and  gradually  raised  to  60*,  65*,  or  70*.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  or  easy  than  this  khid  of  forcing,  since  it  is  merely  the  excitement  by 
heat  and  moisture,  without  or  with  but  very  little  light  and  change  of  air,  of 
the  mass  of  vegetable  nutriment  laid  up  in  the  root-stalk. 

1090.  Asparagus, — In  the  beginning  of  winter,  begin  six  weeks  before  it 
is  proposed  to  have  a  crop ;  when  the  days  are  longer,  five  weeks,  or  but  a 
calendar  month  before.  Those  who  wish  to  have  ssparagus  on  the  table  at 
Christmas  should  prepare  for  foroing  it  in  Novenfber.  The  temperature 
at  night  should  never  be  under  50*.  In  the  day-time,  keep  the  maximum 
down  to  02*.  If  by  the  heat  of  the  bark  or  dung,  and  the  use  of  mats  or 
canvas  covers  at  night,  the  thermometer  stand  as  high  as  50*,  fire-heat  will 
be  unnecessary ;  but  otherwise  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  flues  or  hot-water 
pipes.  A  very  moderate  degree  of  fire-heat,  however,  will  be  sufficient ; 
and  a  small  fire  made  in  the  evening  will  generally  answer  the  purpose. 
Sometimes  in  dull,  hazy  weather  a  fire  may  be  necessary  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  admit  air  more  freely,  and  to  dry  oflp  damp.  Air 
must  be  freely  admitted  every  day  in  some  cases,  to  allow  any  steam  to  pass 
off,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  plants.  As  the  buds 
begin  to  appear,  as  large  a  portion  of  air  must  be  didly  admitted  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  When  the  asparagus  bed  has,  after  planting,  stood 
two  or  three  days,  and  when  the  heat  has  begun  to  warm  the  roots,  give  the 
plants  a  sufficient  watering.  Pour  it  out  of  a  pot,  with  the  rose  on  it,  to 
imitate  a  shower  of  rain ;  let  the  bed  have  enough  to  moisten  the  mould 
well,  and  to  wash  it  in  among  the  roots.  Repeat  such  waterings  now  and 
then.    By  the  time  the  buds  have  come  up  three  Inches  above  the  snrfooe, 
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they  are  fit  to  gather  for  use,  as  they  will  then  be  six  or  seven  inches  in 
length.  In  gathering  them,  draw  aside  a  little  of  the  mould,  slip  down  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  twist  them  off  from  the  crown.  This  is  a  better 
method  than  to  cut  them ;  at  least  it  is  less  dangerous  to  the  rising  buds, 
which  come  up  in  thick  succession,  and  might  be  wounded  by  the  Imife,  if 
cutting  were  practised.  The  roots,  after  tiiey  have  famished  a  crop,  are 
considered  useless  for  future  culture,  because  no  leaves  having  been  allowed 
to  develop  themselves,  of  course  no  buds  could  be  fi>rmed  fi>r  the  succeed- 
ing year.  If  the  pit  in  which  asparagus  is  forced  be  twenty-five  feet  to 
thirty  feet  long,  it  will  be  enough  fi>r  the  supply  of  an  ordinary  family  to 
fill  one-half  at  a  time.  If  the  second  half  be  planted  when  the  shoots  in  the 
first  half  are  fit  for  use,  and  so  on,  a  constant  succession  may  be  kept  up  in  the 
same  pit  for  any  length  of  time  required.  In  some  gardens  asparagus  is 
grown  in  beds  cased  with  pigeon-holed  brickwork,  with  alleys  between  two 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  which  are  filled  with  hot  dung,  and  firames  are 
put  over  the  beds.  This,  however,  is  an  expensive  mode,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  advantage  which  it  has  over  Mr.  Lindegaard  s  practice  of 
merely  deepening  the  alleys  to  about  three  and  a  half  feet,  and  filling  them 
up  with  hot  dung,  covering  the  beds  with  litter,  over  which  hoops  for  sup- 
porting mats  should  be  placed ;  or  any  other  means  of  protection  should  be 
adopted  that  may  best  prevent  the  effects  of  cold  at  night,  or  of  rain  and 
sleet,  or  snow,  either  of  which  would  rob  the  ground  of  much  of  its  acquired 
warmth  from  the  linings.  Beds  treated  in  this  manner  in  December  will 
produce  a  crop  in  four  or  five  weeks,  which  will  last  for  five  or  six  weeks. 
After  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  dung  is  removed  from  the  alleys,  which  are 
then  filled  to  the  brim  with  rich  soil,  for  the  roots  to  strike  into.  Asparagus 
plants  forced  in  this  manner  are  injured,  but  in  three  seasons  they  will 
be  restored  and  may  be  forced  again  successfully.  When  asparagus  is 
forced  in  this  manner  later  in  the  season,  much  less  dung  is  required,  and 
the  plants  are  proportionately  less  injured. — {Hort.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  509.) 
1097.  Sea-kale  may  be  forced  exactly  in  the  manner  above  described  for 
asparagus ;  but  a  less  degree  of  heat  is  required,  for  the  sea-kale  naturally 
shoots  up  early  in  spring,  while  the  buds  of  the  asparagus  are  much  later  in 
appearing.  The  asparagus  requires  to  be  grown  four  years  from  the  seed  be- 
fore it  is  fit  to  force,  and  hence  Mr.  Lindegaard's  mode,  by  which  the  plants  are 
not  destroyed,  is  the  best  where  practicable ;  but  as  the  sea-kale  can  be  forced 
at  two  years'  growth,  and  the  plants  are  consequently  less  valuable,  there  is 
less  objection  to  taking  them  up,  forcing  them,  and  throwing  them  away. 
Mr.  Errington  plants  a  certain  number  of  rows  of  sea-kale  every  spring,  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  fifteen  inches  distant  in  the  rows ;  the  plants  having 
been  raised  from  seed  the  previous  year  in  a  drilL  The  roots  are  taken  up  for 
forcing  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  decaying,  with  much  care ;  and  as  much  as 
possible  removed  entire^  as  the  root  is  of  course  a  magazine  of  nourishment  for 
the  incipient  bud.  The  main  stock  is  then  ^  laid  in  by  the  heels,'  and  covered 
with  litter  until  wanted.  In  the  mushroom-house  there  is  a  pit  or  trench 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  floor-line  about  four  feet :  this  furnishes  room  in 
the  length  of  the  house  for  about  four  successive  ages ;  and  the  second  lot  of 
roots  is  introduced  the  moment  the  first  begins  to  bud,  and  so  on  with  the 
rest.  Fermenting  matter,  viz.,  dung  and  leaves  mixed,  is  placed  about  two 
feet  six  inches  deep,  under  the  roots,  taking  care  to  have  bottom-heat 
enough ;  as,  if  that  becomes  too  hot,  the  heat  can  easily  be  reduced  with 
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water;' and  the  more  water  the  sea- kale  receives  in  this  way,  the  mote 
tender  it  beoomes.  The  roots  are  placed  in  this  fermenting  matter  as  thic^ 
as  they  will  stand,  merely  flooding  in  some  fine  old  tan  or  old  rich  whI  witli 
water,  to  fill  the  crevices  between  the  roots  completely.  The  sar&oe  of  the 
crowns,  when  so  placed,  is  a  foot,  or  nearly  so,  below  the  floor  line;  and, 
when  planted,  a  row  of  trusses  of  straw  is  laid  side  by  side  over  the  whole, 
to  shut  in  the  steam,  and  keep  it  completely  dark,  which  u  one  of  the  main 
points ;  and,  with  the  straw  and  the  shutters,  this  is  completely  efiected.  In 
the  same  house  Mr.  Errington  produces  a  continual  supply  of  chieeoxy, 
rhubarb,  and  other  articles,  by  the  same  system. — {O.  M.  1841,  p.  270.) 

No  vegetable  is  more  easily  or  cheaply  forced  than  sea-kale,  whether  in  the 
open  air  in  beds  or  drills,  or  by  covering  the  plants  with  pots  (fig.  58,  in  p.  143) 
or  boxes  to  be  surrounded  by  hot  dung ;  or  by  taking  up  the  plants  and  potting 
them,  and  placing  them  in  cellars,  frames,  or  pits,  or  on  a  bed  of  heated  ma- 
terials. A  temperature  of  fix>m  ^  to  45  degrees  will  excite  v^tation,  after 
which  it  may  be  raised  to  50  or  55  degrees.  Great  care  must  be  taken  never 
to  exceed  55  degrees.  Plants  of  sea-kale  in  the  open  ground  may  be  foroed 
every  year;  but  much  the  cheapest  mode  is  to  take  up  the  roots  and  force 
on  beds  heated  artificially. 

1098.  Rhubarb  and  Chiceory. — What  has  been  said  of  sea-kale,  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  will  apply  equally  to  rhubarb  and  chiccory.  They 
may  both  be  forced  in  the  open  ground  by  trenches  filled  with  hot  dung,  or 
by  pots  or  boxes  placed  over  them,  and  surrounded  by  that  material ;  or, 
what  is  by  far  the  most  economical  mode,  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  and 
potted,  and  placed  in  a  cellar ;  or,  like  the  sea-kale,  they  may  be  planted 
close  together  on  a  bed  of  materitd  heated  artificially,  or  laid  side  by  side  in 
the  floor  of  a  vinery,  or  between  the  flue  and  wall,  and  covered  with 
tan,  peat,  or  leaf-mould.  The  rhubarb  should  be  grown  at  least  two  years 
from  the  seed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sea-kale,  before  being  taken  up 
for  forcing ;  but  the  chiccory  may  be  sown  the  same  year.  The  leaves  of 
the  chiccory  require  to  be  blanched,  and  therefore  it  ought  always  to  be 
forced  in  the  dark ;  but  as  most  people  prefer  the  rhubarb  only  partially 
blanched,  a  certain  degree  of  light  may  be  admitted.  In  Belgium  the 
roots  of  chiccoiy  are  taken  up  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  stacked  in 
cellars  in  alternate  layers  of  sand,  so  as  to  form  ridges  with  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  on  the  surfeoe  of  the  ridge.  Here,  if  the  temperature  is  a  few  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point,  the  crowns  soon  send  out  leaves  in  such  abundanoe 
as  to  afford  an  ample  supply  of  salad  during  the  whole  winter.— (See 
Lippold,  in  G.  M.  for  1836,  p.  250.) 

1009.  Forcing  other  roots. — The  common  dandelion  (Ledntodon  Taraxa- 
cum, L.)  afibrds  a  salad  in  all  respects  equal  to  tluit  of  the  chiccory,  and  may 
be  similarly  treated.  Hamburg  parsley,  the  common  parsley,  bumet^  fennel, 
wild  spinach  (Chenopodium  B6nus  H^nricus,  X.),  wild  beet,  for  the  leaves 
as  spinach^  and  the  common  turnip  for  the  leaves  as  greens,  and  various 
other  plants  having  fleshy  roots,  and  of  which  the  foliage  or  leaf-stalks  are 
used  in  salads  or  cookery,  may  be  forced  on  the  same  principle  as  asparagus, 
sea-kale,  &c.;  the  practice  being  founded  on  the  physiological  fact  first 
explamed  to  gardeners  by  Mr.  Knight,  viz.,  that  ^^  the  root  of  every  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  contains  within  itself,  during  winter,  all  the  oiganiaable 
matter  which  it  expends  in  the  spring  in  the  formation  of  its  first 
foliage  and  flower-stems ;  and  that  it  requires  neither  food  nor  light  to 
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enable  ift  to  protrude  these,  but  simply  heat  and  water ;  and  if  the  root  be 
removed  entire,  as  soon  as  its  leaves  become  lifeless, It  will  be  found  to  vege- 
tate, after  being  replanted,  as  strongly  as  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  retained 
its  first  position.*' 

SiccT.  XI  I. — Forcing  the  common  Potato^  the  eweet  Potato^  and  other  tubere. 

1100.  The  common  potato  (Solium  tuberosum,  L,)  is  forced  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  best  varieties  for  this  purpose  are  the  ash-leaved 
kidney,  the  Ruflfbrd  kidney.  Fox's  seedling,  and  Shaw's  Early.  (See 
our  Cataloovb  of  Culinary  Veobtables).  They  may  be  forced  in 
pots  on  shelves  hi  a  peach-house  or  vinery,  or  in  frames  or  pita  mode- 
rately heated,  the  plants  in  every  case  being  kept  quite  near  the  glass^ 
as  few  plants  suffer  more  when  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  glass  than 
the  potato.  Abercrombie  says,  ^'  for  a  fiiir  crop  of  tubers,  which  shall  be 
somewhat  dry  and  flouiy,  and  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  plant  sets  of 
the  ash-leaved  variety  in  single  pots  filled  one-third  part  with  light  earth 
in  January.  Place  them  in  a  hothouse  or  hotbed,  earth  them  up  as  they 
appear,  and  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Febroazy  transplant  them,  with  their 
balls  entire,  into  a  pit  prepared  as  for  asparagus.  Distance,  finom  plant  fb 
plant,  one  foot  each  way.  Give  water  occasionally,  and  admit  as  much  air 
AS  possible  at  all  times.  Potatoes  so  managed  will  produce  a  crop  at  the  end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April.*  The  general  mode  is  to  plant  in  frames  or 
pits,  on  a  bed  of  fermenting  material,  sufficient  to  produce  a  gentle  heat,  for 
the  potato  will  not  bear  rapid  forcing,  a  high  temperature,  or  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. They  however,  cannot  have  too  much  light,  being  natives  of  a  high 
table-land,  with  a  dear  sky.  Some  gardeners  plant  them  on  old  hotbeds 
and  supply  the  heat  by  linings ;  and  many  plant  them  on  beds  unprotected 
by  glass,  but  covered  with  hoops  and  mats  during  nights  and  very  seven 
weather. 

1101.  A  substitute  for  new  potatoes  is  obtained  by  placing  layers  of  pota- 
toes alternately  with  sawdust  in  a  box,  and  placing  it  in  a  moderate  tem- 
perature in  a  room  or  cellar.  The  potatoes  vegetate  and  produce  tubers  in 
December  and  Januaiy,  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  sometimes  lai^r, 
without  any  leaves  having  been  protruded.  This  plan  is  most  successful 
when  potatoes  of  the  growth  of  the  season-beforo-last  aro  used.  By  this 
treatment,  no  leaves  will  emei^  above  the  soil,  and,  consequently,  as  no 
nutritive  matter  can  be  deposited  by  them,  the  new  potatoes,  which  may 
be  produced  at  any  required  period  by  buiying  the  old  potatoes  three  weeks 
before,  are  nothing  more  than  a  recomposition  of  the  old  tuber,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  application  of  heat  and  moisture.  Few  persons,  however,  will 
be  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  substitute  for  a  new  potato  formed  by  the  aid 
of  light  and  foliage.  Another  mode  of  producing  a  substitute  for  new 
potatoes  is,  by  retarding  the  tubers  of  early  varieties,  by  keeping  them  in  a 
cool  dry  cellar  tiU  June  or  July,  and  then  planting  them.  Being  early 
sorts,  they  produce,  even  when  planted  thus  late,  a  crop  of  young  potatoes 
which  possess  in  a  great  degree  the  flavour  peculiar  to  potatoes  taken 
fresh  from  the  stem.  By  covering  the  ground  with  litter,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  frost,  young  potatoes  may  thus  be  obtained  throughout  the  winter.  (See 
G.  M^  voL  viii.,  p.  66,  and  our  Catalogue  of  Culinary  Vegetables). 
In  the  mild  climate  of  Cornwall,  where  the  winters  frequently  pass  with 
little  or  no  frost,  the  planting  of  sets  can  be  defcnrcd  till  autumn ;  and  with 
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•  little  protection,  the  pUmta,  although  pmfaed  abore  gtomid,  are 
through  the  winter,  and,  in  conseqaence,  aflbrd  an  eatl/  aopplj  of 
young  potatoes. — (O.  Jf.,  ii.,  p.  464,  and  r.,  p.  107.) 

1102.  The  motet  potato  (ConTdiYulos  Batistas,  L.\  though    Inii  little 
coltivated  in  British  gardens,  is  imported  from  Spain  and  sold  in  the  fruits 
shops.     It  u  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighboorhood  of  New  Yoik 
(6.  M,  Tol.  T.  p.  275)  during  their  hot  summers,  and  on  don^-beds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it  is  sold  in  the  market  and  the  frnit-diaps, 
and  much  esteemed.    The  best  crops  thai  we  saw  in  1828  were  in  Admiral 
Tchitchigoflrs  garden  at  Sceaux.    The  tubers  are  planted  in  Fetaiaiy,  or 
earlier  or  later  at  pleasure,  and  in  the  pine-store  or  in  a  small  iMitbed  ;  and 
the  shoots  they  produce  are  taken  off  and  planted  a  foot  apart  erery  wny,  on 
dung-beds,  covered  with  16  inches  of  earth  and  protected  by  hoope  and  mats 
in  the  manner  of  ridged  cucumbers.  This  may  be  d<me  any  time  from  Apnl  to 
June,  and  the  shoots  are  not  dibbled  in,  but  laid  down  in  drills  aboat  3  indies 
deep,  keeping  2  inches  of  the  point  of  the  shoot  above  the  earth.     In  aboos 
two  months  after  transplanting,  some  of  the  tubers  will  be  fit  to  take  off  fiir 
use,  and  the  plants  will  continue  producing  till  they  are  destroyed  by  froat. 
To  preserve  the  tubers  through  the  winter  the  greatest  cars  is  required.     In 
the  King's  forcing-gardens  at  Versailles,  they  are  kept  in  a  growiog  state  afl 
the  winter  in  the  pine-stoves.    With  tlie  exception  of  this  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving the  tubers  through  the  winter,  the  sweet  potato  is  just  as  easfly 
cultivated  as  the  common  potato.    Though  the  shoots  are  naturally  aaoei^ 
ing  and  twining,  like  those  of  T^us  commi]lnis,  the  plsnts  are  not  <^irkird, 
and  therefore  the  shoots  cover  the  ground,  and  form  over  it  a  thick  mating 
of  dark  green  smooth  foliage.     In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  tnbeis 
are  taken  off  as  they  attain  the  siie  of  early  kidney  potatoes;  later  the 
whole  crop  is  dug  up.    If  the  sweet  potato  were  once  fiiirly  introdooed  into 
British  gardens,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  form  an  article  of  regular 
culture  there.   (6.  M,  v.  276.) 

1103.  The  Ojulif  Deppei^  which,  it  will  be  found  from  our  Cuukart 
Catalogue,  produces  tubers,  stems,  and  foliage,  that  are  much  esteemed ;  and 
the  Trop»olum  tuberosum,  which  also  produces  eatable  tubers,  with  the 
flavour  of  sea-kale  or  the  richest  asparsgus,  may  be  forced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  potato. 

Sbct.  XIII. — Fomng  Kidney-beans  and  Peae. 

1104.  The  kidnoy-bean  (Phase61us  vulgaris,  L.),  being  a  native  of  India, 
may  be  forced  in  the  same  heat  as  that  required  for  the  pine-i^ple ;  bat 
although  it  will  bear  this  extreme,  it  will  succeed  in  a  temperature  very  mudi 
lower.  The  varieties  generally  preferred  are — ^the  early  spedcled,  eariy 
negro,  and  dun-coloured  dwarf,  the  latter  being  thought  the  best.  They  are 
planted  in  equal  parts  of  rotten  dung  reduced  to  a  soil,  and  loam,  in  shallow 
24-8ized  pots :  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  one  inch  of  crocks,  and  above 
them  1  inch  of  soil ;  then  plant  six  beans,  covering  them  with  1  inch  more 
of  soil.  These  pots  may  be  stowed  away  in  any  comer  of  the  stove  till  the 
plants  appear  above  ground,  when  they  must  be  brought  near  the  glass,  and 
thinned  out  to  two  or  three  of  the  best  plants.  As  they  advance,  they  must 
be  earthed  up ;  and  the  leader  may  be  pinched  off,  to  render  them  short  and 
bushy.  When  they  come  into  flower,  air  must  be  admitted,  to  set  the' fruit ; 
and  every  pod  must  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  the  table,  not  to  rob 
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tho  others  that  ore  forming.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  house  at  any 
temperature  above  freezing,  and  below  blood-heat ;  the  medium,  60"  to  65% 
is  preferable.  They  succeed  well  when  planted  out  in  a  pit  or  frame,  with 
or  without  bottom-heat,  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  3  inches  in  the  row ; 
and,  as  they  advance,  they  are  to  be  topped  as  above,  and  sticked.  Planted 
at  Christmas,  they  require  about  eight  weeks  to  bring  fruit  fit  for  the  table, 
in  a  temperature  of  60^  or  66^.  To  have  kidney-beans  all  the  year,  the  first 
sowing  for  forcing  should  be  made  in  August,  and  sowings  should  be 
made  every  four  or  five  weeks  till  April,  after  which  the  crop  in  the  open 
air  from  plants  which  have  been  raised  in  heat  will  come  into  use.  The 
aphis  and  thripe  often  attack  the  French  bean  when  grown  under  g^aas,  but 
these  insects  may  be  readily  destroyed  by  fumigation,  by  tobacco-water,  or 
by  quassia-water. 

1105.  The  common  garden  pea  (Pisum  sativum,  L.%  may  be  forced,  but 
being  a  native  of  a  colder  climate  (the  South  of  Europe),  not  so  successfully 
as  the  kidney-bean.  The  best  early  varieties  are  the  early  May,  early 
Warwick,  and  early  frame.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  not  to  exceed  60"  or  60"  with  sun  heat,  and  from  40*  to  50* 
during  die  night,  till  the  fruit  is  set.  Afterwards  the  temperature  may 
be  increased,  so  as  to  vary  during  the  day  from  ^fi"*  to  70°.  The  peas  may 
be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  either  fruited  in  them,  or  transplanted  iato 
other  pots  or  boxes,  or  a  pit.  In  general  the  best  mode  is  to  grow  them  in 
pots  or  boxes,  because  these  admit  of  being  kept  well  ventilated  and  dose 
to  the  glass.  Without  abxmdanoe  of  light  and  air  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
forcing  the  pea.  For  the  earliest  crop  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  October, 
and  these  will  produce  pods  in  February  or  March,  from  which  time  by 
successive  sowing,  peas  may  be  obtained  till  they  are  produced  in  the  open 
ground  from  plants  which  have  been  raised  in  heat,  and  transplanted  into  a 
warm  shelieied  situation.  Whatever  description  of  forcing  is  adopted,  trans- 
planting is  found  to  check  luxuriance,  concentrate  growth,  and  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  blosRom  in  a  limited  space. 


Sbot.  XIV.— Forcing  Salads^  pot-herbs^  sweet-herbSj  and  other 
culinary  plants, 

1106.  Lettuce^  chiccory^  radish^  creeSj  mustard^  rape^  parsley^  diervUj 
carroty  turnip^  onion,  and  similar  plants,  may  be  raised  in  pots  or  in  beds, 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  quite  near  the  glass.  In  general  it  will  be  of  little 
use  beginning  to  sow  sooner  than  January ;  and  indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  carrot,  parsley,  and  onion,  February  will  be  soon  enough,  on  account 
of  the  light  required.  Young  carrots  being  much  used  in  soups,  some 
fiunilies  require  a  supply  all  the  year,  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  successive 
sowiogs  in  the  open  air  and  on  heat.  The  first  sowing  on  heat  may  be  made 
in  January,  to  succeed  the  autumnal  sowing  in  the  open  garden ;  and  the 
second  may  be  made  in  February  or  Mardi,  to  serve  till  the  first  crop  in 
the  open  air  comes  into  use. 

1107.  Small  ealading^  such  as  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  radish,  chiccory, 
lettuce,  &c.,  to  be  cropped  when  in  the  seed  leaf,  or  in  the  third  or  fourth 
leaf,  may  be  sown  in  boxes  or  in  beds,  and  kept  in  a  warm,  moist  atmo- 
sphere, near  the  light.  As  the  plants  forming  small  salading  are  always 
cut  beneath  the  seed-leaf,  as  soon  as  one  x>ortion  of  salading  is  gathered,  the 
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■oil  may  be  stirred  and  a  teoond  crop  sown.    Where  diere  k  a  i 
d^nand  lor  small  aalading,  a  sowing  requires  to  be  made  ewBry  week. 

1108.  jRoifwA.— To  obtain  the  earliest  spring  ndiahes,  Aberctombie 
directs  to  *^sow  on  a  hot-bed,  of  dang  or  leaves,  some  of  the  early  dwarf 
short-top  Tsneties  in  December,  Janoaiy,  or  the  beginning  of  Febmaiy. 
HaTing  made  a  hot-bed  two  feet  or  two  and  a-half  leet  high  of  dong,  place 
on  the  frame.  Earth  the  bed  at  top  six  Inches  deep ;  sow  on  the  aarfiMe, 
covering  the  seed  with  fine  monld  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  put  ost  the 
glasses.  When  the  plants  have  come  np,  admit  air  everyday  in  mild  or  tole- 
rably good  weather,  by  tilting  the  upper  end  of  the  lights,  or  sometimes  the 
front,  one,  two,  or  three  indies,  that  the  radishes  may  not  draw  up  weak  and 
kng-shanked.  If  they  have  risen  veiy  thick,  thbd  them  in  young  growth, 
moderately  at  firrt,  to  about  one  or  two  inches  apart.  Be  careful  to  eovvr 
the  glasses  at  night.  Give  gentle  waterings  about  noon,  on  sunny  days. 
If  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines  much,  apply  a  moderate  lining  of  warm 
dung  or  stable  litter  to  the  sides,  which,  by  genUy  renewing  the  heat,  will 
forward  the  radishes  to  drawing  in  February  and  March.  Remember,a8  they 
advance  in  growth,  to  give  mon  copious  admissions  of  air  daily,  either  by 
tilting  the  lights  in  front  seversl  inches,  or,  in  fine  mild  days,  by  drawing 
the  glasses  mostiy  off;  but  be  carofiil  to  draw  them  on  again  in  proper 
time.  Small  tumip-nidiahes  of  the  white  and  red  kinds  may  be  fnced  in 
the  same  manner.  For  raising  early  radishes  on  ground  not  accommodated 
with  frames,  a  hot-bed  made  In  February  may  be  arched  over  with  hoop- 
bends  or  pliant  rods,  which  should  be  covered  with  mats  oonstsntiy  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  in  very  cold  weather.  In  moderate  days  turn  up  the 
mats  at  the  warmest  side,  and  on  a  fine  mild  day  take  them  vdioily  off* 

1109.  To  produce  full-grown  cabbage-lettuces  throughout  the  wmter  is  a 
desideratum  in  HoUand,  whero  the  higher  clssses  have  cabbage-lettuces  on 
their  tables  every  day  in  the  year.  The  seed  is  sown  on  the  first  of 
September,  and  when  the  plants  have  produced  their  fi>urth  leaf  they  are 
truisplanted  into  a  melon-bed  which  has  done  bearing ;  and  as  soon  aa  they 
have  taken  root,  abundance  of  air  is  given  night  and  day.  In  October, 
when  the  air  grows  cold,  and  the  heads  of  the  cabbage-lettuce  begin  to  get 
close  or  hard,  air  is  no  longer  given,  and  the  lights  aro  entiroly  closed ;  but 
the  leaves  must  be  prevented  from  touching  the  glass,  as,  if  they  do,  the 
least  unexpected  frost  will  hurt  their  edges^  and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  the  plants  will  rot.  In  this  case  the  frame  will  have  to  be  lifred  every 
now  and  then.  When  the  nightly  frosts  commence,  genemUy  in  October, 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  covering  the  beds  with  a  single  layer  of  bast 
mats,  and  adding  slight  linings ;  yet  too  much  covering  is  to  be  avoided 
before  the  plants  are  grown  to  perfect  heads.  Watering  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  even  very  hurtful ;  care,  indeed,  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
moisture  as  much  as  possible.  Cover  more  or  less,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  keep  the  lights  uncovered  in  the  day,  whenever  and  as 
much  as  the  weather  will  permit.  In  this  way  the  Dutch  gardeners  produce 
cabbage-lettuce  during  the  whole  winter  till  April,  when  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  plants  which  have  been  early  forced.  In  the  Royal  gardens  in 
Denmark,  this  method  was  practised  by  M.  Lind^gsard  for  nearly  half 
a  century ;  by  Mr.  Rutger,  at  Longleat,  for  thirty  years :  for  an  equal 
period  at  Bulstrode,  when  that  place  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland;  and  for  a  number  of  yean  at  Hylands,  whoi  that  property 
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belonged  to  P.  C.  Laboachere^  Esq.— (See  O.  M.  vi.,  p.  091 ;  viii.,  p.  174, 
and  iii.  p.  388.) 

1110.  Perennial  pot  and  eweet  herbe,  such  as  mint,  sage,  tamgon,  savory, 
thyme,  tansy,  scuryy-grass,  and  such  like  plants,  may  be  taken  up  from 
the  open  ground,  potted,  and  transferred  to  the  fordng^iouse,  where  they 
will  soon  produce  abundance  of  foliage ;  care  being  taken  to  let  the  heat 
with  whidi  forcing  is  commenced  be  low,  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of 
the  countiy  of  which  the  plant  is  a  native,  and  that  of  the  season  at  which 
it  naturally  expands  its  leaves.  Thus,  in  fi>rcing  scurvy-grass,  which  is  a 
native  of  Denmark,  a  much  lower  temperature  ought  to  be  commenced  with 
than  in  forcing  sage,  which  is  a  native  of  Greece ;  and  again,  a  plant  which 
naturally  springs  up  in  April  will  bear  commencing  with  a  higher  tempera- 
ture thim  one  which  makes  considerable  progress  in  the  previous  colder 
months. 

Sect.  XV. — Forcing  the  Mushroom, 

SuBSBCT.  I.— Z>ala  on  which  the  Culture  and  Foreinp  of  the  MHehroom 
it  founded, 

1111.  The  muehroom  (Ag&ricus  camp^stris  Z^.)  is  indigenous  to  Britain, 
appealing  ^  in  the  fields  chiefly  after  Midsummer,  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  most  abundantly  in  September.  On  a  ten  years'  average,  the 
temperature  of  these  months  respectively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
has  been  found  to  be  64%  62*,  and  67°;  and  in  the  same  periods  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth  one  foot  below  the  surfeoe  is  a  few  degrees  higher ;  but 
at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  where  the  vegetating  spawn  is  situated, 
the  temperature  in  hot  sunny  weather  is  frequently  as  high  as  80".  Whilst 
such  hot  weather  continues,  mushrooms  are  rarely  met  with ;  but  when  the 
atmosphere  changes  to  a  humid  state,  and  when  the  earth  becomes  suffi- 
ciently moistened  and  lowered  in  temperature,  in  consequence  of  rain  and 
absence  of  sun-heat,  to  be  between  60^  and  65%  mushrooms  become  plenti- 
ful. Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  spawn  will  not  be  injured  by  a  heat 
of  80*  during  what  may  be  termed  its  underground  state  of  progression. 
This  is  ooTToborated  by  the  feet  that  spawn  introduced  into  melon-frames 
when  the  beds  are  moulded,  increases  whilst  the  melons  are  grown  in  a  heat 
ci  about  80*' ;  and  when  the  melon  crop  is  over,  the  frame  cleared,  and  the 
heat  of  the  bed  naturally  abated,  a  gentle  watering,  with  shade,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  up  an  excellent  crop  of  mushrooms  from  the  spawn  so 
deposited.  It  ii  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  spawn  requires 
a  high  temperature  for  its  di£Pusion ;  but,  when  this  has  taken  place,  a 
declining  temperature  is  requisite,  till  gradually  the  bottom-heat  ia  lowered 
to  60*  or  65%  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  limited  between  55"  and  65% 
when  the  production  first  appears  above  the  soil. 

''  With  regard  to  moisture,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  dry  atmosphere  is 
injurious,  not  only  to  artificial  crops,  but  also  to  those  in  the  fields ;  for  the 
latter,  warm  foggy  mornings  are  most  favourable,  and  these  should  be  imi- 
tated as  doflely  in  cultivation  as  circumstances  will  permit.  A  gentle  steam 
is  more  easily  maintained  in  mushroom-houses  than  in  structures  adapted  for 
other  subjects  of  cultivation  where  light  is  an  object  of  importance ;  but 
mushrooms  do  not  require  its  agency,  and  consequently  a  glass  roof  is  unne- 
oessaiy :  on  the  contrary,  the  roof  and  walls  where  they  are  intended  to  be 
grown  should  be  composed  of  such  substances  as  will  cause  the  least  possible 
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condensation  of  the  int«nial  Tapoar,  and  which  are  in  other  reipeets  di^pfafe 
for  the  purpose. 

**  A  thatched  roof  of  a  good  thickness  is  Teiy  proper ;  a  dated  or  tiled  one 
ifti  on  the  contrary,  objectionable,  unless  a  oeiUng  be  formed  under  it.  If 
the  cavity  between  the  ceiling  and  the  external  covering  were  fiUed  with  diy 
moss,  a  more  complete  protection  would  be  formed  against  any  sadden  rids- 
situdes  of  cold  and  heat,  an  object  of  importance  towards  sncoeas  either  In 
the  cold  wmter  months  or  during  the  greatest  heat  of  summer.' — (Feimf 
Cye>  Tol.  xvi.  p.  19.) 

SuBSBcr.  l\,—Fwr€ing  thg  Mnthroom  in  BriHah  gardens, 

1112.  The  ordinary  form  of  a  mu$hroom-houie  is  a  lean-to  shed,  at  the 
back  of  a  south  wall,  or  of  a  range  of  hothouses,  about  nine  foet  wide,  e^ht 
feet  or  nine  feet  high  at  front,  and  twelve  feet  or  fifteen  feet  at  the  back. 
Along  the  middle  there  is  a  path  three  feet  wide  over  a  flue,  or  hot  water- 
pipes,  or  in  some  cases  a  trench  of  two  foet  wide,  and  the  same  depth  for  a 
bed  of  fennenting  manure.  Planks,  in  this  latter  case,  an  placed  over  the 
dung  for  the  purpose  of  walking  on.  The  space  betvreen  the  walls  and  the 
path  is  occupied  by  shelves  of  slate  or  flag-stone,  three  foet  broad,  ei^teen 
inches  or  two  foet  apart  in  the  height ;  each  shelf  having  a  slate  or  stone  curb 
nine  inches  deep.  The  manner  in  which  mushrooms  are  grown  in  audi  a 
house  is  as  follows: — 

1 1 13.  The  spawn  may  be  either  made  or  purchased.  Cake  or  bikk  spKwn 
is  the  sort  best  worth  making,  and  the  best  sort  of  materials  to  make  it  of 
are,  equal  portions  of  horse-dioppings,  cow*  droppings,  and  loam,  weU  mixed, 
and  pounded  or  beaten,  adding  only  as  much  water  as  will  bring  the  materials 
to  the  consistency  of  brickmakers*  moulding  day.  Then  let  a  circular  mould 
without  a  bottom,  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  three  inches  deep,  be  placed  on 
a  table,  with  the  wide  end  uppermost,  and  filled  with  this  mortar  and  stnked 
level ;  before  it  is  turned  out  of  the  mould,  let  three  holes  be  made  in  each  cake, 
with  an  iron-shod  dibber,  one  inch  and  a  half  deep :  the  mould  must  be 
shaped  like  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  that  the  cakes  may  easily  part  with  it. 
When  the  cakes  are  all  but  hand  dry,  let  them  be  spawned,  by  putting  a 
piece  of  spawn  about  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's  egg  in  each  hole,  inclosing  it  with 
a  little  of  the  original  mortar.  Then  pUe  the  cakes  in  pairs,  with  their 
qmwned  ends  together,  resembling  a  ca^ ;  and  in  this  state  let  them  be 
cased  up  in  brick-shaped  batches,  and  sweated  and  kept  up  to  about  85"*,  by 
placing  a  layer  of  sweet  dung  all  round  and  over  the  batch,  varying  it  in 
quantity,  to  obtain  the  desired  heat  The  spawn  must  be  examined  as  it 
runs  in  the  cakes,  and  when  one  is  broken  and  appears  mouldy  all  through, 
and  smells  of  mushroom,  it  is  mushroom  spawn  in  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection. It  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  so  for  as  to  form  a  thread-like  sub- 
stance. To  preserve  it,  it  must  be  thoroughly  dried  in  an  aiiy  loft,  and 
kept  dry  for  use.     It  will  retain  its  properties  for  several  yean. 

1114.  To  grow  (he  mushrooms,'^Co\lect  a  quantity  of  horse-dxoppinga, 
dry  them  a  little  in  an  open  shed,  then  lay  a  stratum  of  loamy  tnrf^  two 
inches  or  three  inches  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  over  this  three 
layers  of  droppings,  each  about  two  inches  deep,  rendered  as  compact  as  pos- 
sible, by  giving  each  layer  a  good  pnmmeling  with  a  hand-mallet  When 
the  last  layer  is  made  up,  thrust  a  few  '^  watch  sticks"  into  the  bed,  in  order 
to  ascertain  when  it  begins  to  heat    When  the  heat  is  getting  pretty  strong. 
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let  the  bed  be  first  beaten  all  oyer,  then  make  holes  with  an  iron-shod  dibber, 
nine  inches  apart,  and  deep  enough  to  reach  the  stratum  of  loam  :  these  will 
soon  cool  the  bed ;  and  when  the  heat  is  declined  to  about  80°,  the  holes  may 
be  bored  by  a  conical  block  of  wood,  to  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  at  two 
inches  deep,  in  order  to  receive  the  dpawn.  These  holes  must  be  filled  up, 
to  about  three  inches  from  the  surface,  with  loam  and  horse-droppings  mixed ; 
then  insert  a  bit  of  spawn,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  in  each,  and  fill  the 
holes  up  level  with  the  sur&oe,  with  tke  loam  and  droppings.  The  holes 
being  closed,  the  heat  will  increase,  and  must  be  attended  to :  if  violent,  a 
few  deep  narrow  holes  may  be  made  to  let  it  escape ;  and,  if  too  slight,  it 
may  be  aided  by  a  covering  of  dry  hay,  or  a  layer  of  warm  dung;  and  when 
all  danger  of  violent  heat  is  gone  by,  and  the  spawn  beginning  to  run,  put  on 
the  upper  stratum  of  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  cut  hay  or  dry  horse- 
droppings  to  make  a  tough  firm  crust,  about  one  inch  deep.  A  tempe* 
vature  of  from  ^ff"  to  6(r  is  found  best  for  the  atmosphere  in  the  house, 
and  about  90°  of  bottom  heat  will  set  the  spawn  actively  to  work.  The 
beds  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry — a  layer  of  moist  hay  will  pre- 
vent this ;  and,  if  too  wet,  a  dry  atmosphere  can  be  got  by  gentle  fires  and 
open  ventilators,  which  will  aid  them  a  little.  But  a  bed  once  allowed  to 
get  thoroughly  wet  after  spawning  is  hopeless,  and  should  certainly  be 
removed  without  loss  of  time.— (G.  M,  for  1889,  p.  335.) 

1115.  Cfrowing  the  mushroom  in  a  ceUar  may  be  r^uiily  accomplished 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fidl  below  45°,  or  rise  above  70°.  Take 
a  quantity  of  fresh  manure,  with  short  litter  intermixed,  from  a  stable 
where  the  horses  are  fed  on  hay  and  com,  but  not  on  green  food.  Spread 
the  manure  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  about  four  inches  deep,  and  beat  it 
firmly  down  with  a  mallet.  After  a  few  days  repeat  this  operation,  and 
again  do  so  at  intervals,  till  the  bed  becomes  about  fourteen  inches  deep,  and  of 
such  a  breadth  as  may  be  most  convenient.  To  ascertain  the  degree  of 
heat,  put  two  or  three  sharp  pointed  sticks  into  the  bed,  and  when,  upon 
being  drawn  out  the  next  day,  they  feel  about  milk- warm,  or  between  80° 
or  90^,  it  IB  time  to  put  in  the  qiushroom  spawn.  Observe,  however,  that 
when  this  operation  is  performed,  the  heat  should  be  rather  on  the  decline 
than  on  the  increase. 

Having  purchased,  or  otherwise  procured  the  spawn,  break  it  into  pieces 
about  the  mze  of  a  hen's  egg.  Place  the  pieces  all  over  the  bed,  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  two  inches  below  the  surfiioe.  Beat  the  whole  down  hard.  Be 
careful  not  to  let  the  heat  increase  above  the  degree  mentioned  above,  other- 
wise the  spawn  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  bed  must  be  stocked  again  with 
fresh  spawn.  Indeed,  for  security's  sake,  it  is  always  best  to  repeat  the 
spawning  when  the  heat  is  on  the  decline.  After  all  danger  of  increased 
heat  is  passed,  cover  the  bed  with  light  soil  about  two  inches  deep,  then 
beat  it  down  hard.  Mushrooms  always  do  best  in  a  firm  hard  soil :  however 
hard,  they  will  find  their  way  through  it.  They  have  even  been  known  to 
ndae  the  pavement  of  a  cellar  floor. 

1116.  Management  of  the  6ei.— Examine  the  sticks  which  were  originally 
placed  in  the  bed,  if  they  are  lukewarm  all  Is  right.  A  few  days  afterwards 
cover  the  bed  with  hay  or  straw ;  but  if  it  increases  the  heat,  remove  it  for 
a  time.  If  the  place  is  warm  and  dark  this  covering  may  be  dispensed  with« 
In  five  or  six  weeks  the  mushrooms  ought  to  appear.  A  gentle  watering 
now  and  then  will  hasten  their  growth ;  but  too  much  will  cause  the  spawn 
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to  Tot,  and  then,  of  ooone,  the  bed  will  be  nnprodocliTe,  wherene  it  oaght 
to  prodace  for  fire  or  six  weeks.  The  oorering  keeps  the  soil  moist,  espe- 
dally  when  much  exposed  to  the  air.— (J.  Wighton^  in  G.  3f./&r  1341.) 

1117.  Mu^nwm  tpawn^  planted  in  loam  and  dang,  or  in  either,  and 
screened  from  san  and  rain  in  sammer,  will  prodooe  this  ▼egetabk  la 
abondanee ;  and  the  same  materials  will  produoe  the  same  e0ecC,  midfr 
fiiroarable  cinmmstanoes,  in  winter ;  sach  as  being  placed  in  boxes  or 
baskets  in  a  stable  or  warm  cellar.  Moshrooms  may  be  grown  remarkably 
weU  on  dang-beda,  corered  with  frames,  having  th^ched  hurdles  or  boards 
instead  of  glass ;  the  sarfiwe  of  the  bed  being  covered  with  hay,  litter,  or 
dried  shorn  grass. 

Half-dried  droppings  of  highly  fed  horses,  good  spawn,  and  a  gentle  moist 
atmosphere,  are  the  principal  things  to  be  attended  to  In  cnldTstB^  the 
mushroom. 

1118.  In  gathering  muthroomi  for  present  use,  they  may  be  cat ;  bat,  if 
they  are  to  be  kept  a  few  days,  they  must  be  got  with  the  stem  entire,  iHiidi 
is  easily  done  by  slipping  it  off  with  a  gentle  twist. 

1110.— >7V  duraticn  of  a  crop  of  muskroom$  varies  from  three  to  six 
months,  so  that  it  is  always  safe  to  make  up  a  bed  or  a  couple  of  shelves 
eveiy  three  or  four  months.  Very  suooessful  and  economical  modea  of 
growing  the  mushroom  will  be  found  in  CaUow'i  Improved  Mode  of  CtUimrt^ 
1881,  post  8vo.,  7«.  6<f. ;  and  in  Smithy  on  Cucumbere  and  Mehne^  1839, 
12mo.,  4#. 


CHAPTER  IV, 
CATALOGUE  OP  FRUITa 


1120.  Theflruite  ueuaUy  euUioaied  m  Britieh  Garden*  aie,  for  the  grcator 
part,  home  on  trees  and  shruba,  but  some  are  on  herbaceous  plants.  They  ars 
mostly  natives  of  temperate  dimates,  and  cultivated  in  the  open  gardsD,  but 
a  few  are  natives  of  warm  or  tropical  countries,  and  require  the  proteetioa 
of  glass  and  artificial  heat  The  whole  may  be  arranged,  either  syvtcm*- 
tically,  or  according  to  their  natures ;  or  geographically,  or  according  to  the 
dimates  in  which  they  are  indigenous ;  and  this  last  arrangement  will  also 
indicate  the  classification  which  may  be  made  with  reference  to  their  treat- 
ment  in  a  state  of  culture. 

1121.  BoUmteattg^  the  fWts  usually  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  are 
daased  by  the  natural  sjrstem,  or  according  to  their  natures,  as  foUowa :-« 

Berheraeete,  B^beris,  the  iMurbeny. 

Auraniideea.  Citrus,  the  orange,  lemon,  dtron,  lime,  and  diaddodc. 

Vitdoete.  Vitis,  the  grape. 

Amgda^nete.  Am^gdalus,  the  almond,  peach,  and  nectarine;  Aimeniaca,  the 
apricot ;  Prunus,  the  plum,  and  C^rasns,  the  cherry. 

Pomdeem.  ^fruB,  tiie  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  service;  Cyddma^  the 
quince ;  Melius,  the  medlar ;  and  Eriobdtiya,  the  Japan  quince. 

Roedoeee,  Rubus,  the  raspberry,  and  Fragiria,  the  stmwbeny, 

QranaidoecB,  Pi^ca,  the  pomegranate. 
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Myrtdcea,  Psfdium,  the  guava. 

CucurbUdcecB*  Cncumia,  U>e  cacamber  and  melon;  Cucdrbita,  the  gourd, 
and  pumpkin,  and  C&rica,  the  pawpaw. 

F(unfiordce€e.  Pas8ifl6ra»  the  granadilla. 

Caetacea.  Opuntia,  the  Indian  fig. 

GrouuidoeiB.  Ribes,  the  gooBeberry  and  currant. 

Caprifoiidcea.  Cdmua,  the  cornel,  and  Sambiicus,  the  elder. 

Faceindcea,  Vacclnium,  the  bilberry,  and  Oxycoccus,  the  cranberry. 

Soiandcea.  Phys&lls,  the  winter  cherry,  and  the  Peruvian  cherzy ;  Cap- 
sicum, the  Cayenne  pepper ;  Lyoop^rucum,  the  love-apple,  and  Soldnum,  the 
egg-plant. 

Mieagndcea,  Sheph^rdia,  the  buflOsdo  berry. 

Urticdcea.  Ficus,  the  fig,  and  Moras,  the  mulberry. 

Juglanddcea,  JClglans,  the  walnut,  and  Carya,  the  hickory. 

Corykteem,  Castanea,  the  chestnut,  and  Corylus,  the  filbert. 

Mutdcem.  Musa,  the  banana. 

Bnmehdeea.  Anan&ssa,  the  pine  apple. 

1122.  Geographicaliy  and  HcrticuUuraUy^  these  firuits  may  be  arranged 
as  belonging  to : 

1123.  CUmatet  analogous  to  that  of  Britain^  and  which  can  be  grown  in 
the  open  air  in  British  gardens,  iucluding  the  barberry,  plum,  cherry, 
apple,  pear,  quince,  medlar,  raspberry,  strawberry,  gooseberry,  currant, 
corael,  elder,  bilberry,  cranberry,  winter  cherry,  bufialo-berry,  mulbeny, 
chestnut,  filbert,  walnut  and  hickoiy. 

1124.  Climates  analogous  to  that  of  the  South  of  France,  and  which  can 
be  grown  against  walls  exposed  to  the  South,  or  heated  by  flues  in  British 
gardens,  including  the  vine,  almond,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  pomegranate, 
and  fig. 

1125.  CHmates  sub-tropiealy  or  tropical,  including  the  orange,  lemon, 
lime,  and  shaddock,  Japan  quince,  guava,  cucumber,  melon,  gourd,  pumpkin, 
pawpaw,  granadilla,  Peruvian  cherry,  Indian  fig,  Cayenne  pepper,  love- 
apple,  egg-plant,  banana,  and  pine-apple. 

This  last  arrangement  we  shall  adopt  as  the  most  suitable  for  horticul- 
tural purposes,  and  we  shall  therefore  treat  first  of  hardy,  or  orchard  fniits, 
next  of  wall  fraits,  and  lastly  of  house  fraits.  The  cornel,  buffalo  berry, 
pomegranate,  winter  cherry,  Peruvian  cherry,  guava,  pawpaw,  granadilla, 
and  Indian  fig,  are  but  little  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  yet  as  the 
possessor  of  a  suburban  garden  may  reasonably  wish  to  taste  all  the  fruits 
that  can  be  grown  in  any  British  garden  whatever,  whether  small  or  large ; 
and  as  a  single  plant  of  each  kind  of  firuit  will  afford  this  gratification,  and 
occupy  very  little  room  in  the  garden,  we  thought  it  right  to  include  them, 
though  of  each  we  shall  treat  but  very  slightly.  See  the  notice  of  the  iruits 
cultivated  in  our  very  limited  garden  at  Bayswater,  given  in  the  Suburban 
Gardener,  p.  341. 

Those  who  wish  for  more  extensive  lists  than  we  shall  here  give  of  the 
fruits  in  common  cultivation,  will  consult  the  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit 
Catalogue,  third  edition ;  those  who  wish  to  see  engravings,  and  perase  bota- 
nical descriptions,  of  the  species  of  trees  and  shrabs  horn  which  the  diffcr*- 
ent  varietiea  of  cultivated  kinds  have  been  originated,  may  consult  the 
Eneyehpttdia  of  Trees  and  Shruhs ;    and  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
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natnral,  hoiiicaltiinl,  and  domestic  history  of  eveiy  species,  in  greater  detail 
than  they  have  erer  elsewhere  been  giren,  will  have  xeconne  to  the 
Arboretum  9i  Frutieetum  BrUannicum, 

Sbot.  l.^^Hardy  or  Orchard  Fruit$. 

1120.  The  hardy  fruits  include  all  those  which  arrive  at  maturity  in 
the  open  garden,  without  the  aid  of  glass  or  artificial  heat.  These  are  the 
i^ple,  pear,  quince^  medlar,  the  true  serrioe,  cherry,  plum,  gooseheny, 
currant,  raspbeny,  strawberry,  cnnbeny,  bUberty,  cornel,  elder,  barberry, 
winter  cherry,  bufhlo  berry,  chestnut,  filbcort,  walnut,  hickory,  and  mulbeny. 

SuBBiCT.  l,^The  Apple. 
1127*  The  Apple^  P^s  Malus  L»  MMus  communis  Dee^  (Pom- 
mier,  Fr.^  Apfelbaum  Ger.,  Apfel,  Duteh^  Pero  Melo,  and  Melo  Porno, 
/(a/.,  and  Manama,  Span.  Eng.  Bot,^  i.  179  /  Arb.  BrU.^  FoL  VI. ;  and 
Eneye.  ^  TVset  and  Shrubs^  p.  46,)  is  a  dedduous  tree,  under  the  mid- 
dle size,  with  threading  branches,  which  form  in  general  an  irregular 
head.  In  its  wild  or  crab  state,  it  is  indigenous  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  as  a  fruit-tree,  it  is  cultivated  in  all  civilised  countries,  more  espedally 
in  those  of  temperate  climates.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  at 
various  periods  from  July  to  November,  and  some  sorts  of  apple  may  be 
kept  throughout  the  year,  or  longer.  The  tree  is  naturally  of  considerable 
hudioess  and  durability,  but  the  cultivated  varieties  are  comparatively 
delicato  and  sVort-lived.  Trees  of  the  more  hardy  varieties,  however,  have 
been  known  to  endure  for  two  or  three  centuries ;  but  it  is  presumed  that 
individual  trees  of  such  varieties  as  the  Hawthomden,  and  the  Ribston 
pippin,  would  scarcely  live  a  century.  The  apple,  like  every  other  plant, 
accommodates  itself  more  or  less  to  the  climate  and  soU  in  which  it  is  placed, 
but  still  it  attains  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  one  particular  diniate  and 
soO,  than  in  any  other.  The  climate  of  England,  and  the  north  of  France, 
and  the  loamy  soils  on  lime-stone  rock  that  are  found  in  these  countries^ 
appear  to  bring  the  apple  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Italy  and 
Spam  are  much  too  warm,  and  the  north  of  Germany  and  Sweden,  too  cold 
and  sunless.  Several  kinds  of  apples  were  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  who  possessed,  according  to  Pliny,  twenty-two  varieties ;  but,  in 
all  probability,  these  were  lost  in  the  interval  between  the  Roman  civil 
power  in  Britain,  and  the  power  of  the  Church,  though  many  wildings  might 
doubtless  spring  up,  when  the  trees  established  by  the  Romans  began  to  be 
neglected.  Some  of  the  varieties  in  existence,  it  maybe  reasonably  supposed, 
were  introduced  by  the  Roman  clergy,  but  the  greater  number  of  sorts 
which  have  not  been  raised  in  Britain  have  doubtless  been  introduced  from 
Normandy,  either  when  that  country  was  subjected  to  England,  or  pre- 
viously at  the  Norman  conquest.  The  apple  is  not  indigenous  in  North 
America,  but  nevertheless  it  flourishes  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  flavour  of  some  varieties  grown  in  America,  for 
example  the  Newtown  pippin,  is  thought  hy  many  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  any  kinds  grown  in  the  north  of  France,  or  England.  The  number  of 
varieties  now  in  cultivation  has  been  greatly  increased  within  the  present 
century,  partly  from  importations,  but  chiefly  from  seedlings  raised  in  this 
country.     In  consequence,  we  have  varieties  suitable  for  difierent  soils  and 
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ntaatioDfl,  horn  the  wann  moist  dimate  of  Devonahire  and  Cornwall,  to 
the  doady  and  stormy  atmosphere  of  Orkney.  There  are  varieties  which 
ripen  as  early  as  Joly,  and  others  which  are  not  fit  to  eat  till  the  following 
spring ;  and  which,  with  proper  care,  will  keep  till  apples  come  again,  and 
ercn  longer.  No  firuit  tree  is  more  prolific  than  the  apple  when  in  a  sait- 
ahle  soil  and  situation,  and  no  firuit  is  applied  to  a  greater  variety  of  useful 
purposes. 

1128.  The  uses  of  the  apple  in  pies,  tarts,  sauces,  the  dessert,  or  hoiled  or 
roasted,  is  fiimiliar  to  every  one.  The  expressed  juice  fermented  forms 
cider, — ^that  of  the  croh  veijuice ;  and  when  hoth  these  liquids  are  mixed, 
and  properly  managed,  a  veiy  good  wine,  it  is  said,  may  he  produced. 
One-third  of  hoiled  apple  pulp,  haked  with  two-thirds  of  flour,  and  fer-' 
mented  for  twelve  hours,  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  hread,  very  palatahle 
and  light.  In  confectionery  the  apple  is  used  for  comfits,  compotes,  marma- 
lades, jellies,  pastes,  tarts,  firitters,  and  various  other  purposes.  To  form  a 
jelly,  die  apples  are  ^  psied,  quartered,  and  the  core  removed,  and  put  in 
a  closely-covered  pot,  without  water,  in  an  oven,  or  over  a  fire.  When 
well  stewed,  the  juice  is  squeezed  through  a  cloth,  a  little  white  of  an  egg 
b  added,  and  then  sugar;  and  lastly  it  is  skimmed,  and  by  boiling  reduced 
to  a  proper  consistence." — Kenrick,  Medicinally,  boiled  or  roasted  apples 
are  considered  laxative  and  at  the  same  time  strengthening.  In  perfumery, 
the  pulp  of  the  apple  beat  up  with  lard  forms  pomatum ;  and  by  mixing 
apples  with  elder-flowers,  in  a  close  vessel,  an  odour  of  musk  is  said  to  be 
communicated  to  them.  The  juice  of  the  apple  concentrated  by  boiling 
will  keep  for  several  years,  and  may  be  used  to  form  a  liquor  similar  to  cider, 
by  adding  a  little  to  water  as  it  is  wanted  for  use.  The  apple-tree  when 
in  flower  is  very  ornamental,  particularly  some  varieties  which  have  their 
petals  tinged  with  pink,  such  as  the  Hawthomden ;  and  the  tree  is  still 
more  beautiful  when  covered  with  fruit,  especially  with  such  as  are  highly^ 
coloured,  such  as  the  red  Astrachan,  the  tulip-apple,  &c.  The  bark  of  the 
tree  may  be  used  for  dyeing  yellow ;  and  &e  wood  being  fine-grained  and 
very  compact,  is  well  adapted  for  turning  and  for  staining,  so  as  to  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  ebony.  We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  uses  of  the  spple, 
because,  with  Speechly,  we  regard  it  as  a  fruit  of  more  use  and  benefit  to 
the  mass  of  society  than  all  the  other  fruits  cultivated  in  Britain  united. 

1129.  Properties  of  a  good  apple. — Apples  for  table  are  characterised  by  a 
firm  juicy  pulp,  elevated,  poignant  flavour,  regular  form,  and  beautiful 
colouring ;  those  for  kitchen  use  by  the  property  of  falling,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed,  or  forming  in  general  a  pulpy  mass  of  equal  consistency  when 
baked  or  boiled,  and  by  a  large  size.  Some  sorts  of  apples  have  the  pro- 
perty of  falling  when  green,  as  the  Keswick,  Carlisle,  Hawthomden,  and 
other  codlins;  and  some  only  after  being  ripe,  as  the  russet  triT3es.  Those 
which  have  this  property  when  green  are  particularly  valuable  for  affording 
sauces  to  geese  early  in  the  season,  and  for  succeeding  the  gooseberry  in 
tarts.  For  cider  an  apple  must  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  astringency, 
with  or  without  firmness  of  pulp  or  sugariness  of  juice.  The  best  kinds, 
Knight  observes,  are  often  tough,  dry,  and  fibrous ;  and  the  Siberian  Har- 
vey, which  he  recommends  as  one  of  the  very  best  cider  apples,  is  unfit 
cither  for  culinary  purposes  or  the  table.  The  same  eminent  pomologist 
has  found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  any  apple  recently 
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exprctwd,  indleaicf,  with  ray  eoBmienUt  aoeniMy^  the  ■ti«ng;th  of  tlft 
future  cider. 

1190.  rarMtet.— The  vtrietiee  of  ^ple  In  ealtiTatkm  prerions  to  ths 
time  of  HeuTy  VIII.  do  not  ^pear  to  hftre  been  numeioiis  ;  but  Evdrn 
infoims  ua|  that  Harria,  the  fiiiitenr  to  that  monarch,  introduced  bmbt 
aorta  of  applea  and  other  froita  from  Flandeia,  and  diatribnted  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thirty  towns  in  Kent  only,  to  the  great  and  uniTenal  ion 
prorement  of  the  oonntry.  In  the  time  of  Chariea  I.,  Lord  Seadamore  in- 
troduced a  number  of  cider  ^plea  from  Normandy  into  Hersfoiddiite. 
Hartlib,  during  the  CommonwMlth,  in  1G$0,  *^  beUeyea  there  are  neaily 
600  sorts  in  this  island."  Some  were  introduced  from  Holland  in  the  time 
of  William  III.,  and  the  nnmber  would  donbtless  gradually  increase  till  the 
commencement  of  the  present  centniy,  when  it  has  beoi  greatly  aoeri- 
erated  by  the  growing  taste  for  gardening,  and  the  great  stimoloa  grran  by 
Mr.  Knight  to  raising  new  fruits  from  SMd.  The  Horticultural  Sode^  of 
London  have  collected  nuietics  of  fruit  from  ereiy  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  nnmber  of  sorts  of  apples,  that  hare  been  proved  in  their  gardens  (o  be 
distinct,  is  believed  to  be  nearly  1600 ;  the  number  of  names  exceeding  twke 
that  amount,  many  varieties  having  more  than  one  name.  The  great  diffi- 
culty, where  the  choice  is  so  ample,  Ss  to  make  a  selection,  and  thia,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thompson,  we  have  been  enabled  to  do,  so  as  to  preaent 
lists  of  unquestionable  excellence. 

1131.  Early  de$iert  Appkt. 

Earfy  Red  MargarH^  syn.  Red  juneating,  middle  siae,  conical,  gieenirii 
yellow  striped  with  red,  tender  and  rich  ;  ripe  In  August ;  a  good  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  most  abundant  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

Early  Hartfett^  syn.  Laige  Early,  or  Prince's  Harvest.  Above  the  middle 
size,  roundish,  yellow,  with  crisp,  juicy  flesh,  and  brisk  rich  flavour  ;  ripe 
in  the  beginning  of  August. 

Osliftj  syn.  Arbroath  pippin.  Middle  siie,  oblate,  pale  yellow,  firm,  lidi, 
spicy,  aromatic;  ripe  in  August  and  lasting  till  September  ;  a  good  bearer, 
and  altogether  one  of  the  best  summer  apples.    A  Scotch  variety. 

Kerry  Pippin,  Middle  size,  oval,  yellow  and  red,  firm,  sugary,  and  rich ; 
September  to  October ;  a  good  bearer,  a  healthy  tree,  and  altogether  an 
excellent  fruit.    As  the  name  implies,  it  is  an  Irish  variety. 

Summer  Golden  Pippin.  Below  the  middle  size,  ovate,  flattened  at  the 
eye,  yellow,  crisp,  and  rich;  September;  tree  of  medium  use,  and  a 
tolerably  good  bearer. 

1132.  Dessert  Apples  to  succeed  early  kinds. 

Wcrmsley  Pippin.  Middle  size,  roundish,  pale  green,  crisp,  juicy,  and 
rich ;  September  to  October ;  excellent  for  the  dessert,  and  peculiarly  rich 
when  cooked  ;  the  tree  a  great  bearer,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

King  of  the  Pippins^  syn.  Hampshire  yellow.  Above  the  medium  size, 
rather  oblong,  yellow  and  red,  firm,  juicy,  and  rich ;  October  to  Jannaiy ; 
a  great  bearer,  and  a  vigorouB^  healthy  tree. 

Golden  Reinette^  syn.  Wyker  pippin.  Middle  size,  flattish,  yellow  and 
red,  sugary,  rich,  yellow  flesh  ;  October  to  January ;  a  good  bearer,  the 
tiee  of  the  middle  size,  and  the  fruit  very  handsome. 
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iftfocfeafi'f  Favourite,  Middle  aiie,  roandiBh,  yellow,  crisp,  rich,  with  the 
flavour  of  the  Newtown  Pippin ;  November  till  Febmaiy ;  tree  moderately 
vigorous,  a  good  bearer. 

Claygate  Pearmain,  Middle  size,  pearmain  shaped,  greenish  yellow  and 
bro\miBh  red,  rich,  with  a  Ribston  pippin  flavour ;  November  till  March ; 
tree  hardy. 

BibHan  Pippin^  flyn.  Gloiy  of  York.  Above  the  middle  size,  roundish, 
greenish  yellow  and  red,  crisp,  juicy,  pecnliaily  rich  and  high  flavoured; 
November  to  March ;  a  good  bearer,  a  spreading  tree,  descrying  a  wall, 
where  it  will  not  otherwise  succeed. 

Court  of  Wick^  syn.  Wood's  Huntingdon.  Below  the  medium  size,  ovate, 
yellow  and  some  red,  firm,  juicy,  and  rich ;  a  very  excellent  fruit ;  October 
to  April ;  tree  hardy,  a  goocl  bearer. 

PoatwaM  Plate.  Under  the  middle  size,  oblate,  yellow,  green,  and  red, 
of  firBt-iate  quality ;  December  to  March ;  a  good  bearer,  and  remarkably 
handsome  apple. 

Oolden  ffarvejfj  syn.  Brandy  apple.  Small,  roundish,  yellowish  russet, 
firm,  exceedingly  rich,  and  high  flavoured ;  in  this  respect  a  fruit  of  the  veiy 
highest  excellence ;  December  to  May ;  the  tree  ia  slender,  upright,  and  a 
moderate  bearer. 

Hughes s  Golden  Pippin.  Small  size,  roundish,  yellow,  firm,  juic^,  rich; 
December  to  Febmaiy ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  moderately  vigorous  tree. 

Pitmaeton  Nonpareil.  Middle  size,  roundish,  pale  green  with  slight  rus- 
set, rich  nonpareil  flavour ;  December  till  February ;  a  good  bearer. 

Braddidi's  Nonpareil.  Nearly  middle  size,  roundish*  green,  and  bright 
brownish  red,  partakes  of  nonpareil  flavour ;  January  till  April ;  tree  a 
most  abundant  bearer. 

Herefordshire  Pearmain^  syn«  Old  Pearmain,    Above  the  middle  size, 


Flc.  359.  Ptarmmm-thapt,  trntrnplUML  in  tk9  H*rit/&rd»kir«  PMrmuUm  AppU,  The  Frannafai 
ahttpe  Is  tind«ntood  to  be  a  truneated  cone,  with  the  bate  rounded,  and  prelecting  more  towvdi 
the  stalk  on  one  side  than  the  oth<T. 
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■oil  may  be  itirred  and  a  second  crop  aown.    Where  then  ie  a  oonstent 
demand  for  amall  aalading,  a  aowing  requires  to  be  made  eveiy  week« 

1108.  Radiih, — ^To  obtain  the  earlieat  spring  ladishes,  Abererombie 
directs  to  ^*sow  on  a  hot-bed,  of  dang  or  leares,  some  of  the  early  dwarf 
short-top  Yarieties  in  December,  January,  or  the  beginning  of  Febmaiy. 
Haying  made  a  hot-bed  two  feet  or  two  and  a-half  feet  high  of  dang,  place 
on  the  frame.  Earth  the  bed  at  top  six  inches  deep ;  sow  on  the  aorfaee, 
eoyering  the  seed  with  fine  monld  about  half  an  faich  thick ;  and  pot  on  tiie 
glasses.  When  the  plants  haye  come  op,  admit  air  eycry  day  in  nrild  or  tofe* 
rably  good  weather,  by  tilting  the  upper  end  of  the  lights,  or  aometinies  the 
front,  one,  two,  or  three  inches,  that  the  radishes  may  not  draw  up  weak  and 
long-shanked.  If  they  haire  risen  yeiy  thick,  thin  them  in  young  growth, 
moderately  at  firrt,  to  about  one  or  two  inches  apart  Be  careful  to  coyer 
the  glasses  at  night.  Giye  gentle  waterings  abont  noon,  on  sunny  days. 
If  ^e  heat  of  the  bed  declines  much,  apply  a  moderate  lining  of  warm 
dung  or  stable  litter  to  the  ades,  which,  by  gently  renewing  the  heat,  will 
forward  the  radiahes  for  drawing  in  February  and  March.  Remember,  aa  they 
advance  in  growth,  to  giye  more  copious  adminions  of  air  daily,  either  by 
tilting  the  lights  in  front  seyeral  inches,  or,  in  fine  mild  days,  by  drawing 
the  glasses  mostly  off;  but  be  careful  to  draw  them  on  again  in  proper 
time.  Small  tumip-radiBhes  of  the  white  and  red  kinds  may  be  forced  in 
the  same  manner.  For  raising  early  radishes  on  ground  not  accommodated 
with  frames,  a  hot-bed  made  in  February  may  be  arched  oyer  with  hoop-- 
bends  or  pliant  rods,  which  should  be  ooyered  with  mats  constantly  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  in  yery  cold  weather.  In  moderate  days  turn  up  the 
mats  at  the  warmest  side,  and  on  a  fine  mild  day  take  them  wholly  off." 

1109.  To  produce  fuU-groum  cabbage-leltucet  throughout  the  winter  is  a 
desideratum  in  HoUand,  where  the  higher  classes  haye  cabbage-lettucea  on 
their  tables  every  day  in  the  year.  The  seed  is  sown  on  the  first  of 
September,  and  when  the  plants  have  produced  their  fourth  leaf  they  an 
transplanted  into  a  melon-bed  which  has  done  bearing ;  and  as  soon  aa  they 
have  taken  root,  abundance  of  air  is  given  night  and  day.  In  October, 
when  the  air  grows  cold,  and  the  heads  of  the  cabbage-lettuce  begin  to  get 
close  or  hard,  air  is  no  longer  given,  and  the  lights  are  entirely  closed ;  but 
the  leaves  must  be  prevented  from  touching  the  glass,  as,  if  they  do,  the 
least  unexpected  froet  wUl  hurt  their  edges,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  the  plants  will  rot.  In  this  case  the  frame  will  have  to  be  lifted  eveiy 
now  and  then.  When  the  nightly  frosts  commence,  generally  in  October, 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  covering  the  beds  with  a  single  layer  of  bast 
mats,  and  adding  slight  linings ;  yet  too  much  covering  is  to  be  avoided 
before  the  plants  are  grown  to  perfect  heads.  Watering  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  even  very  hurtful ;  care,  indeed,  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
moisture  as  much  as  possible.  Cover  more  or  less,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  keep  the  lights  uncovered  in  the  day,  whenever  and  as 
much  as  the  weather  will  permit.  In  thiii  way  the  Dutch  gardeners  produce 
cabbage-lettuce  during  the  whole  winter  till  April,  when  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  plants  which  have  been  early  forced.  In  the  Royal  gardens  in 
Denmark,  this  method  was  practised  by  M.  Lind^gaard  for  nearly  half 
a  century;  by  Mr.  Rutger,  at  Longleat,  for  thirty  years:  for  an  equal 
period  at  Bulstrode,  when  that  place  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland;  and  for  a  number  of  years  at  Hylands,  when  that  property 
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belonged  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq. — (See  G.  M.  tL,  p.  091 ;  viii.,  p.  174^ 
and  iii.  p.  388.) 

1110.  Perennial  pot  and  tweet  herhs^  such  aa  mint,  aage,  tarragon,  savory, 
thyme,  tansy,  scurvy-grass,  and  such  like  plants,  may  be  taken  up  from 
the  open  ground,  potted,  and  transferred  to  the  forcing-house,  where  they 
will  soon  produce  abundance  of  foliage ;  care  being  taken  to  let  the  heat 
with  which  forcing  is  commenced  be  low,  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of 
the  country  of  which  the  plant  is  a  native,  and  that  of  the  season  at  which 
it  naturally  expands  its  leaves.  Thus,  in  forcing  scurvy-grass,  which  is  a 
native  of  Denmark,  a  much  lower  temperature  ought  to  be  commenced  with 
than  in  forcing  sage,  which  is  a  native  of  Greece ;  and  again,  a  plant  which 
naturally  springs  up  in  April  will  bear  commencing  with  a  higher  tempera- 
ture thim  one  which  makes  considerable  progress  in  the  previous  colder 
months. 

Seot.  XV.'^Farcing  the  Muthroom, 

SuBSBCT.  I.— Z>ala  on  which  the  Culture  and  Forcing  of  the  Muihroom 
i$  founded. 

1111.  The  muehroom  (Agiricus  camp^stris  L.)  is  indigenous  to  Britain, 
appearing  ^'in  the  fields  chiefly  after  Midsummer,  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  most  abundantly  in  September.  On  a  ten  years'  average,  the 
temperature  of  these  months  respectively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
has  been  found  to  be  64",  62%  and  67^;  and  in  the  same  periods  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth  one  foot  below  the  surfeoe  is  a  few  degrees  higher ;  but 
at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  where  the  vegetating  spawn  is  situated, 
the  temperature  in  hot  sunny  weather  is  frequently  as  high  as  80".  Whilst 
such  hot  weather  continues,  mushrooms  are  rarely  met  with ;  but  when  the 
atmosphere  changes  to  a  humid  state,  and  when  the  earth  becomes  suffi- 
dently  moistened  and  lowered  in  temperature,  in  consequence  of  rain  and 
absence  of  sun-heat,  to  be  between  60^  and  65%  mushrooms  become  plenti- 
ful. Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  spawn  wiU  not  be  injured  by  a  heat 
of  80*  during  what  may  be  termed  its  underground  state  of  progression. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  fBMst  that  spawn  introduced  into  melon-frames 
when  the  beds  are  moulded,  increases  whilst  the  melons  are  grown  in  a  heat 
of  about  80*^ ;  and  when  the  melon  crop  is  over,  the  frame  cleared,  and  the 
heat  of  the  bed  naturally  abated,  a  gentle  watoing,  with  shade,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  up  an  excellent  crop  of  mushrooms  from  the  spawn  so 
deposited.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  spawn  requires 
a  high  temperature  for  its  diffusion ;  but,  when  this  has  taken  place,  a 
declining  temperature  is  requisite,  till  gradually  the  bottom-heat  is  lowered 
to  60^  or  65%  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  limited  between  55*  and  65% 
when  the  production  first  appears  above  the  soil. 

''  With  regard  to  moistuTe,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  dry  atmosphere  is 
injurious,  not  only  to  artificial  crops,  but  also  to  those  in  the  fields ;  for  the 
latter,  warm  foggy  mornings  are  most  favourable,  and  these  should  be  imi- 
tated as  closely  in  cultivation  as  circumstances  wiU  permit.  A  gentle  steam 
is  more  easily  maintained  in  mushroom-houses  than  in  structures  adapted  for 
other  subjects  of  cultivation  where  light  is  an  object  of  importance ;  but 
mushrooms  do  not  require  its  agency,  and  consequently  a  glass  roof  is  urnie- 
oessary :  on  the  contrary,  the  roof  and  walls  where  they  are  intended  to  be 
grown  should  be  composed  of  such  substances  as  will  cause  the  least  possible 
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■oil  may  be  itirred  and  a  second  crop  sown.    Wheie  there  m  a  eonaiaint 
demand  for  small  salading,  a  sowing  reqnires  to  be  made  eveiy  week. 

1108.  jRoifwA.— To  obtain  the  earliest  spring  ndiahes,  Abeiaombie 
directs  to  *'  sow  on  a  hot-bed,  of  dang  or  leares^  some  of  ihe  earij  dwstf 
short-top  ▼arieties  in  December,  January,  or  the  beginning  of  Febroary. 
Having  made  a  hot-bed  two  feet  or  two  and  a-half  feet  high  of  dang,  place 
on  the  frame.  Earth  the  bed  at  top  six  inches  deep ;  sow  on  the  sarftoe, 
covering  the  seed  with  fine  moald  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  pat  on  the 
glasses.  When  the  plants  have  come  op,  admit  air  every  day  in  mild  or  tole- 
rably good  weather,  by  tilting  the  tipper  end  of  the  lights,  or  sometimes  the 
front,  one,  two,  or  three  inches,  that  the  radishes  may  not  draw  ap  weak  and 
long-shanked.  If  they  have  risen  very  thick,  thin  them  in  yoang  growth, 
moderately  at  first,  to  about  one  or  two  inches  apart.  Be  careful  to  cover 
the  glasses  at  night.  Give  gentle  waterings  about  noon,  on  sonny  days. 
If  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines  much,  apply  a  moderate  lining  of  waim 
dung  or  stable  litter  to  the  ades,  whidb,  by  gently  renewing  the  heat,  wiU 
forward  the  radiBhes  to  drawing  in  Febrnary  and  March.  Remember,as  thej 
advance  in  growth,  to  give  mon  copious  admissions  of  air  daily,  either  by 
tilting  the  lights  in  front  several  inches,  or,  in  fine  mild  days,  by  drawing 
the  glasses  mostly  off;  but  be  careful  to  draw  them  on  again  in  proper 
time.  Small  tumip-radiBhes  of  the  white  and  red  kinds  may  be  farced  in 
the  same  manner.  For  raiaing  early  radishes  on  ground  not  accommodated 
with  frames,  a  hot«bed  made  in  February  may  be  arched  over  with  hoop- 
bends  or  pliant  rods,  which  should  be  covered  with  mats  constantly  at  night, 
and  daring  the  day  in  very  cold  weather.  In  moderate  days  torn  up  the 
mats  at  the  warmest  side,  and  on  a  fine  mild  day  take  them  wholly  off." 

1109.  To  produce  full-grown  cabbage-letiuee$  throuffiout  the  winter  is  a 
desideratum  in  Holland,  when  the  higher  classes  have  cabbage-lettuces  on 
their  tables  every  day  in  the  year.  The  seed  is  sown  on  the  first  of 
September,  and  when  the  plants  have  produced  their  fourth  leaf  they  are 
transplanted  into  a  melon-bed  which  has  done  bearing;  and  as  soon  aa  they 
have  taken  root,  abundance  of  air  is  given  night  and  day.  In  October, 
when  the  air  grows  cold,  and  the  heads  of  the  cabbage-lettuce  begin  to  get 
close  or  hard,  air  is  no  longer  given,  and  the  lights  aro  entiroly  closed ;  but 
the  leaves  must  be  prevented  from  touching  the  glass,  as,  if  they  do,  the 
least  unexpected  froet  will  hurt  their  edges,  and  the  conaeqaence  will  be 
that  the  plants  will  rot.  In  this  case  the  frame  will  have  to  be  lifted  eveiy 
now  and  then.  When  the  nightly  frosts  commence,  generally  in  October, 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  covering  the  beds  with  a  single  layer  of  bast 
mats,  and  adding  slight  linings ;  y^  too  much  covering  is  to  be  avoided 
before  the  plants  are  grown  to  perfect  heads.  Watering  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  even  very  hurtful ;  care,  indeed,  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
moisture  as  much  as  possible.  Cover  more  or  less,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  keep  the  lights  uncovered  in  the  day,  whenever  and  as 
much  as  the  weather  will  permit.  In  this  way  the  Dutch  gardeners  prodnce 
cabbage-lettuce  during  the  whole  winter  till  April,  when  they  are  sacoeeded 
by  the  plants  which  have  been  early  forced.  In  the  Royal  gardens  in 
Denmark,  this  method  was  practised  by  M.  Lindegaard  for  nearly  half 
a  century;  by  Mr.  Rutger,  at  Longleat,  for  thirty  years:  to  an  equal 
period  at  Bulstrode,  when  that  place  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland;  and  for  a  number  of  years  at  Hylands,  when  that  property 
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belonged  to  P.  C.  Laboachere^  Esq. — (See  G.  3f.  ▼!.,  p.  691 ;  Tiii.,  p.  174^ 
and  iii.  p.  888.) 

1110.  Perennial  pot  and  eweet  herhey  such  as  mint,  sage,  tanagon,  savory, 
thyme,  tansy,  scarvy-grass,  and  snch  like  plants,  may  be  taken  up  from 
the  open  ground,  potted,  and  transferred  to  the  fordng-honse,  where  they 
will  soon  produce  abundance  of  foliage ;  care  being  taken  to  let  the  heat 
with  which  forcing  is  commenced  be  low,  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of 
the  country  of  which  the  plant  is  a  nstiye,  and  that  of  the  season  at  which 
it  naturally  expands  its  leaves.  Thus,  in  forcing  scurvy-grass,  which  is  a 
native  of  Denmark,  a  much  lower  temperature  ought  to  be  commenced  with 
than  in  forcing  sage,  which  is  a  native  of  Greece ;  and  again,  a  plant  which 
naturally  springs  up  in  April  will  bear  commencing  with  a  higher  tempera- 
ture thui  one  which  makes  considerable  progress  in  the  previous  colder 
months. 

Sbct.  XV. — Farcing  the  Muehroonu 

SoBSECT.  l.^Data  an  which  the  Culhtre  and  Fareing  af  the  Mushroom 
M  founded, 

1111.  The  mfishraom  (Ag&ricus  camp6stris  L.)  is  indigenous  to  Britain, 
appearing  ^in  the  fields  chiefly  after  Midsummer,  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  most  abundantly  in  September.  On  a  ten  years'  average,  the 
temperature  of  these  months  respectively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
has  been  found  to  be  64",  62%  and  67^;  and  in  the  same  periods  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth  one  foot  below  the  surface  is  a  few  degrees  higher ;  but 
at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  where  the  vegetating  spawn  is  situated, 
the  temperature  in  hot  sunny  weather  is  frequently  as  high  as  80^.  Whilst 
such  hot  weather  continues,  mushrooms  are  rarely  met  with ;  but  when  the 
atmosphere  changes  to  a  humid  state,  and  when  the  earth  becomes  suffi- 
dently  moistened  and  lowered  in  temperature,  in  consequence  of  rain  and 
absence  of  sun-heat,  to  be  between  60°  and  65%  mushrooms  become  plenti- 
ful. Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  spawn  will  not  be  injured  by  a  heat 
of  80*  during  what  may  be  termed  its  underground  state  of  progression. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  £Bct  that  spawn  introduced  into  melon-frames 
when  the  beds  are  moulded,  increases  whilst  the  melons  are  grown  in  a  heat 
of  about  80*" ;  and  when  the  melon  crop  is  over,  the  frame  deared,  and  the 
heat  of  the  bed  naturally  abated,  a  gentle  watching,  with  shade,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  up  an  excellent  crop  of  mushrooms  from  the  spawn  so 
deposited.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  spawn  requires 
a  high  temperature  for  its  diffusion ;  but,  when  this  has  taken  place,  a 
declining  temperature  is  requisite,  till  gradually  the  bottom-heat  is  lowered 
to  60°  or  66%  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  limited  between  6&*  and  65% 
when  the  production  first  appears  above  the  soil. 

"  With  regard  to  moisture,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  dry  atmosphere  is 
injurious,  not  only  to  artificial  crops,  but  also  to  those  in  the  fields ;  for  the 
latter,  warm  foggy  mornings  are  most  favourable,  and  these  should  be  imi- 
tated as  closely  in  cultivation  as  circumstances  will  permit.  A  gentle  steam 
is  more  easily  maintained  in  mushroom-houses  than  in  structures  adapted  for 
other  subjects  of  cultivation  where  light  is  an  object  of  importance ;  but 
mushrooms  do  not  require  its  agency,  and  consequently  a  glass  roof  is  unne- 
cessary :  on  the  contrary,  the  roof  and  walls  where  they  are  intended  to  be 
grown  should  be  composed  of  such  substances  as  will  cause  the  least  possible 
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■hortened,  technioilly  ^^  headed  in,"  to  one  or  two  bods,  and  this  ^^eatioB  k 
repeeted  erery  spring  till  the  plant  ie  aold  or  traneplanted  to  iHiefe  it  ■ 
finally  to  remain.  The  same  heading-in  takes  plaoe  with  dwarfi^  the  namm 
in  both  caaee  being  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  no  mors  wood  left  on  the  tree 
than  the  root,  after  nndeigoing  the  mutilation  consequent  on  tnnsplantin^ 
oan  readily  support.  Occasionally^  both  standards  and  dwarfr  are  tramed  ia 
the  nursery,  either  as  standards  or  as  dwarfr  or  espaUers,  in  whidi  ease,  at 
the  time  they  are  to  be  remoYed,  great  care  is  requisite  to  take  them  up 
with  as  laige  a  proportion  of  their  roots  as  possible.  The  more  frequently 
dwarf  trees  are  transplanted  in  the  nurseiy  before  being  finally  removed,  the 
gmiter  will  be  the  number  of  their  fibrous  roots ;  and  as  these  mnat  neces- 
sarily be  within  a  limited  space,  the  quantity  of  nouridiment  they  take  up  win 
be  limited  also.  Hence  by  their  number  of  fibrous  roots,  they  wfll  suffer 
little  from  removal,  while  by  the  conoentrstion  of  these  roots  they  wfll  only 
absorb  the  nourishment  obtained  within  a  Tety  limited  tp&ooj  and  thus  keep 
the  tree  dwarf^  and  throw  it  early  into  a  fruit-bearing  state ;  or  at  least  pie- 
Tent  it  from  growing  so  vigorously  as  if  it  were  furnished  with  a  number  €i 
ramose  roots,  which  by  extending  their  fibres  to  a  distance  have  a  proportioo- 
atdy  greater  command  of  nourishment.  Hence  maiden  plants  one  year 
grafted  on  free  stocks  that  hare  not  been  transplanted,  are  to  be  preferred  in 
every  case  where  the  object  is  large  and  vigorous  trees ;  and  when  the  object 
is  dwarf  trees,  plants  on  dwarfing  stocks  that  have  been  several  tzmei 
transplanted  should  be  chosen. 

1148.  Soii  and  Situatwn. — The  apple  tree  acquires  the  laigest  dimffMis 
in  a  deep  strong  loam,  or  marly  day,  on  a  rocky  bottom,  or  on  a  subsoil 
that  is  not  retentive  of  moisture,  and  in  a  situation  which  is  neither  veiy 
high  nor  very  low.  ^Mt  will  grow  tolerably  well  in  any  common  soil, 
neither  extremely  sandy,  gravelly,  nor  clayey,  on  a  dry  subsoil,  and  with  a 
free  exposure.  On  wet,  hilly  subsoil,  it  will  do  no  good ;  but,  after  bciqg 
planted  a  few  years,  will  become  cankered,  and  get  covered  with  moss. 
Where  fruit  trees  must  be  planted  on  such  soils,  they  should  fust  be  rendered 
as  dry  as  possible  by  under«draining ;  next,  provision  made  for  carrying  off 
the  rain-water  by  surfiioe-guttcrs ;  and,  lastly,  the  ground  should  not  be 
trenched  above  a  foot  deep,  and  the  trees  planted  rather  in  hillocks  of  earth, 
above  the  surfoce,  than  in  pits  dug  into  it.  There  ia  no  point  of  more  im- 
portance than  shallow  trenching  and  shallow  planting  in  cold  wet  sofls,  in 
which  deep  pits  and  deep  pulverisation  only  serve  to  aggravate  their  natural 
evils  of  moisture  and  cold/' — Sang, 

1149.  Mode  ofbearingy  pruning,  and  training, — ^The  apple  bears  invariably 
on  the  old  wood,  often  on  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  blossoms  oon* 
tinne  being  produced  from  terminal  and  lateral  spurs,  or  short  robust  shoots, 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  These  spurs  require  to  be  thinned  out,  when 
they  become  crowded,  to  be  shortened  when  they  become  too  long,  and  to 
lie  cut  in  when  they  become  so  old  as  to  produce  smaller  firuit  than  is 
desirable. 

The  treatment  of  spurs  is  that  part  of  the  pruning  of  the  apple  when 
trained  against  walls  or  espaliers,  on  which  the  production  of  fruit  chiefly 
depends,  and  it  requires  greater  skill  and  care  than  any  other  part  of 
prining.  For  this  reason,  and  as  the  spur  pruning  of  the  apple  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  spur  pruning  of  the  pear  against  walls  or  e^ialierB,  and  in  a 
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great  measure  also  with  that  of  all  other  fruit  trees  that  bear  on  spun,  we 
shall  enter  into  it  here  at  some  length,  as  this  will  save  repetition  in  treating 
of  the  pear,  cherry,  plum,  aprioot,  mulberry,  and  even  the  gooeebeny  and 
currant.  We  shall  commence  with  an  apple  tree  one  year  grafted,  just 
taken  from  a  nursery  and  planted  at  the  base  of  a  wall  or  espalier  rail.  We 
shall  give  the  winter  and  summer  pruning  for  ten  years,  commencing 
eveiy  year  with  the  beginning  of  the  winter  pruning,  which  should 
always  be  performed  as  early  in  the  winter  as  possible.  We  have  supposed 
the  tree  to  be  trained  in  the  horisontal  manner,  but  the  mode  of  treating 
the  spurs  is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  kind  of  training,  and  to 
standard  trees  or  bushes  as  well  as  to  those  agamst  walls  or  espaliers.  We 
quote  this  article  verbatim  from  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  Vol.  III. 

1150.  Spurring-in  pruning.  First  year.  Winter  pruning. — The  tree  is 
headed  down  before  it  begins  to  push ;  in  doing  which,  the  foot  is  placed 
upon  the  soil,  and  dose  to  the  bole,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  drawn 
up  by  the  force  which  is  used  in  the  operation.  The  cut  is  made  in  a 
sloping  direction  towards  the  wall,  and  about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud 
which  is  selected  for  the  leading  shoot.  The  tree  is  cut  down  so  that  seven 
buds  remain. 

Summer  pruning.  If  all  the  buds  push  (which  will  generally  be  the 
case)^  they  are  all  permitted  to  grow  until  they  have  attained  three  inches 
in  length,  when  two  of  them  an  rubbed  oflP;  those  rubbed  oflP  are  the  third 
and  fourth  buds,  counting  upwards  from  the  origin  of  the  tree,  The  upper- 
most shoot  is  trained  straight  up  the  wall  for  a  leading  stem,  and  the 
remaining  four  horizontally  along  the  wall,  two  on  each  side  the  stem  of  the 
tree.  These  shoots  are  trained  nine  inches  apart,  for  when  they  are  much 
nearer  than  tins  they  exclude  the  sun  and  air  from  operating  upon  the  buds 
and  wood,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  required  to  keep  the  tree  productive. 
When  the  leadiog  upright  shoot  has  attained  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,, 
the  end  is  pinched  off  so  as  to  leave  it  about  eleven  inches  long.  This 
causes  shoots  to  be  produced  from  the  upper  part  of  the  leader  thus  stopped, 
three  of  which  are  trained  in,  the  uppermost  straight  up  the  wall,  and  the 
others  one  on  each  side  the  stem  of  the  leader.  Tins  stopping  of  the  leading 
shoot  is  not  performed  later  than  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July ;  for, 
when  it  is  done  much  later,  those  shoots  which  push  afterwards  in  that 
season  do  not  arrive  at  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity  to  withstand  the 
winter,  and  are  frequently  destroyed  by  frost.  When  it  happens  that  a  tree 
has  not  done  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  the  upright  shoot  is 
not  of  a  suitable  length  or  vigour  at  the  proper  period  for  stopping  it,  it 
is  not  meddled  with  afterwards  until  the  winter  pruning  of  the  tree.  When 
the  tree  grows  either  too  weak  or  too  vigorous,  lower  the  branches  or  raise 
them  as  may  be  required.     See  791,  rule  2. 

Seeand  year. "^Winter  pruning.  At  the  middle  or  end  of  November  the 
tree  is  pruned.  The  upright  leading  shoot  is  now  shortened  down  to  ten 
inches  from  the  place  where  it  was  last  stopped.  The  tree  will  now  be 
represented  by  the  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  S60).  The  side  shoots  (but 
which  will  hereafter  be  termed  branohes),  are  not  shortened,  but  left 
their  frill  length.  If,  during  summer,  the  end  of  a  branch  should  have  been 
accidentally  broken  or  damaged,  the  general  consequence  resulting  from 
it  is  the  production  of  several  shoots  or  fruit  buds.    If  shoots  (which  is  very 
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genenlly  the  ooae)  were  produced,  and  were  Bhoiiened   during  msoaia 

tgraeably  to  directions  for  nmOar  shoots  in  the  treatment  of  the  tree  for  tbe 

second  year  (see  Summer  pruning)^  they  are  now  cat  down  to  abont  half  n 

inch  in  length  (fig.  961).    I^  instead  of  shoots,  natural  fimii-bods  should 

have  been  produced  (these  are  short  and  stiff,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 

length,  and  reddidi  at  the  ends))  each  are  sllowed  to  remiuii  nntooched,  as 

it  is  on  those  that  fruit  are  proceed.    The  advantage  of  shortening  back  tiK 

upright  shoot  as  much  as  is  directed  to  be  done  is,  that  by  it  htandio 

are  certain  to  be  produced  at  those 

places  desired,  so  that  no  vacancy 

occurs.    The  leading  upright  shoot 

thus  attended  to  will  reach  the  top 

of  a  wall  twelve  feet  high  in  seven 

years,  which  is  as  soon  as  the  tree 

will  be  able  to  do,  so  as  to  support 

every  part  sufficiently.     The  tree 

is  always  loosened  from  the  wall 

every  winter  pruning ;  the  wall  is 

swept  and  washed,  recoloured  with 

paint  or  coal-tar,  if  required ;  and 

the  tree  is  anointed  with  soft  soap, 

or  some  anti-insect  composition,  and        ptg.  390^   HoriM^miai  Traimm^,  Mrsf  r»r. 

fresh  mukh  laid  to  its  roots. 

Summer  pruning, — ^When  the  buds  upon  that  part  of  the  leading  stem 
which  was  produced  last  have  pushed,  Uiey  are  all  rubbed  off  to  the  three 
uppermost.  The  topmost  is  trained  straight  up  the  wall,  for  a  lead  to  the 
main  stem ;  and  the  two  others,  one  on  each  side.  The  instructions  given 
for  stopping  the  leading  shoot  in  summer,  also  shortening  it  back  in  winter 
pruning,  &c.,  are  attended  to  until  the  tree  arrives  at  a  few  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  walL  The  side  branches  are  allowed  to  grow  without  bebig 
shortened  back  at  any  time,  until  they  have  extended  as  for  as  can  be  per- 
mitted, when  they  are  pruned  in  every  winter,  by  cutting  bade  each  lesding 
shoot  to  two  buds  from  where  it  pushed  the  previous  spring.  Any  shoots 
arising  from  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem  are  taken  dean  away.  The 
buds  upon  the  wood  made  last  year  will  this  summer  generally  make  fnH- 
fttl  ones.  If,  on  the  contrary  (as  is  sometimes  the  case),  shoots  are  prodaoed 
instead  of  fruitful  buds,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
until  the  wood  attains  a  litUe  hardness  towards  the  bottom  of  it,  when  they 
are  cut  down  to  about  two  inches  in  length ;  and  at  the  bottom  part  of  wbs^ 
remains,  one  or  two  fruit-buds  are  formed,  so  as  to  be  productive  in  most 
cases  the  next  year,  but  in  others  not  until  the  second  year.  Although  Badi 
a  shoot  was  shortened  as  directed,  yet  it  will  generally  push  a  shoot  or  moie 
the  same  season  from  the  top  part  of  it.  After  such  have  grown  a  saltaUe 
length  (as  before  described),  they  are  cut  back  to  about  two  inches  fivffl 
where  Uiey  pushed.  If  more  than  one  shoot  were  prodaoed  after  the  fin^ 
shortening,  and  a  bud  or  two  is  well  swelled  at  the  origin  of  the  shoot  (as 
before  described),  all  the  shoots  are  left,  and  shortened  as  directed ;  bat,  if 
no  sueh  bud  is  produced,  all  the  shoots  are  cut  dean  away,  excepting  one, 
which  is  treated  in  shortening  as  before  directed.  The  latter  practice  vB 
generally  be  found  necessary,  and  also  be  more  advantageous,  as  a  grester 
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poriioD  of  Ban  and  air  is  admitted  to  the  buda^  which  will  be  ooosidenbly 
streDgthened  and  forwarded  to  a  mature  state.  If  after  aach  treatment 
fruit-buds  are  not  produced  from  the  origin  of  the  shoot,  nail  the  shoot  to 
the  wall,  parallel  with  the  branch,  which  is  uniformly  successful  in  producing 
them. 

Third  year, — Winter  pruning.  Such  of  the  buds  as  produced  wood  shoots 
the  last  year,  and  were  shortened  during  summer  as  described,  ase  now 
shortened  more.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  frtiitful  bud,  or  in  some 
instances  two,  will  have  been  formed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot,  (fig.  361, 
a  a) ;  such  dioots  are  now  cut  off  abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
uppermost  of  the  fruitful  buds  (6) :  but  (as  it  is  sometimes  the  case),  if 
there  have  not  been  fruitful  buds  produced,  there  will  be  growing  buds,  and 
then  the  shoots  are  cut  down  so  as  to  leave  one  bud  (fig.  361,  e).  On 
some  occasions  the  growing  buds  and 
fruitful  buds  will  appear  but  very  in- 
distinctly, and  in  an  embryo  state; 
when  this  \b  the  case  the  shoots  are  cut 
down  so  as  to  leave  two  of  those  em- 
bryo buds  (dd).  There  are  generally 
some  natural  fruit  buds  which  did  not 
push  to  shoots,  all  such  are  left  entire 
(e).  They  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  grow- 
ing buds,  which  are  considerably  less  and  aU  of  a  dark  colour. 

Summer  pruning.  This  summer  the  fruitful  buds  are  productive. 
When  the  finiit  has  swelled  a  little,  a  shoot  generally  proceeds  from  the 
stem  of  the  spur  (which  it  may  now  be  called),  just  underneath  the  fruit : 
such  are  allowed  to  grow  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  are  then  shortened 
back  to  two  inches,  or  so  as  to  leave  three  eyes  upon  each  (fig.  362,  A  a), 

A    . 


Fig.  361.    Spur  Prunimg,  third  y«ar. 


Fig.  862.    Sfitr  Prw»in£,/imrth  ytar. 

By  shortening  the  shoot,  strength  is  thrown  into  the  fruit,  and,  during 
summer,  two  or  more  fruit-buds  are  generally  produced  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shoot  thus  cut  down  (fig.  362,  hh\  or,  otherwise,  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  spur  (fig.  362,  c).  It  sometimes  occurs  that  when  the  tree  is 
very  vigorous,  some  of  the  buds  (fig.  362,  h  h)  will  push  into  shoots,  or 
occasionally  into  bloom,  during  the  latter  end  of  summer.  If  shoots,  they 
are  allowed  to  grow,  and  are  then  shortened,  as  described  for  similar 
shoots ;  but,  when  bloom  is  produced,  it  is  immediately  cut  off  dose  under 
the  blossom. 

The  shoots  (fig.  361,  e)  produced  after  the  third  year  s  winter  pruning  are 
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allowed  to  grow,  and  an  then  ahortened,  as  already  directed  for  afaiiQar 
•boots  (lee  Second  ymre  aummtr  pruning).  The  shoots  which  were  pnmed 
as  directed  last  winter,  and  had  embryo  Imds  (fig.  961,  dd)  dming  this 
aommer  generally  have  a  fruit-had,  and  in  some  cases  two,  formed  at  their 
bases.  The  treatment  of  all  shoots  produced  upon  any  of  the  ^nrs  in  fntnie, 
is  agreeably  to  the  prerioas  instructions  giTen. 

Ahoay9  (Mn  the  fruity  and  where  two  are  sitoated  together,  take  one 
away ;  this  is  done  when  they  begin  to  swelL 

Fimrtk  Tear.^WhUer  Pnming*  The  tijpian  (fig.  962,  a  b)  which  wot 
productive  last  summer,  and  upon  which  a  shoot  was  made  and  ahtfrtcpsd 
(fig.  962,  a,  spur  a),  are  now  regulated  in  the  following  manner ; — ^If  there 
be  two  good  fruit-buds  formed  upon  the  stem  of  the  wpar  (fig.  962,  d  d, 
spur  b),  all  that  part  of  it  above  such  buds  is  cut  away,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  above  the  uppermost  (as  at  o) ;  but,  if  there  is  only  one  good  fruit- 
bud  upon  the  stem,  and  one  upon  the  shoot  whidi  was  cut  in  dminig  eom- 
mer  (as  at  a,  spur  a\  then  it  is  pruned  oflp  (as  at  spur  o,  ee),  so  that  two 
buds  only  remain  '(as  at  //).  When  there  is  only  <»ie  fruit-bud  upon  the 
stem  of  the  spur  (as  spur  d,  a),  and  no  fruitful  buds  at  the  shoot  (6),  then 
all  the  spur  is  pruned  away  (as  at  e).  Sometimes  those  qnm  that  hear 
fruit  will  not  have  a  shoot  preduoed,  but,  instead  of  it,  a  fruitful  bud  (as 
spur  B,  a)  ;  it  is  then  prum^  off  just  above  such  bud  (as  at  6). 

Summer  Pruning.  All  shoots  are  pruned,  as  already  directed,  in  the 
second  and  third  yean. 

Jhyth  Tear, — Winter  Pruning.  All  the  spurs  are  allowed  to  retain 
three  fruitful  buds  each ;  but  as  there  are  generally  more  than  is  required 
to  keep,  some  of  them  are  thinned  away,  retaining  the  best  buds.  The 
ripest  buds  are  most  plump  and  red  at  the  ends.  If  such  buds  are  aitnated 
near  to  the  origin  of  the  ^ur  (as  fig.  363,  spur  a,  a  o  a),  they  are  retained 

in  preference  to  similar  fruitful 
A      y^  fl     ^  ^R^      ^^^  ^^  ^'^  ni^er  the  end  of 

^  '^^^  then  cut  off  (as  at  c  e).  When 
there  are  no  fruitful  buds  near 
to  the  origin  of  the  spur,  those 
are  left  that  are  further  off;  but 
always  take  care  to  preserve  the 
bud  situated  nearest  to  the 
brsnch  which  supports  the  ^ur, 
whether  it  be  a  growing  or  a 
fruitful  one  (as  spur  b,  in  whidi 
a  is  a  fruitful  bud,  and  b  a  grow* 
ing  one). 

If  there  be  a  suitable  supply  of  buds  upon  the  old  part  of  the  spur  ^as 
c,  c  c  e),  they  are  retained  in  preference  to  those  buds  formed  at  the  bases 
of  shoots  which  have  been  pruned  during  summer  (as  e  6) ;  for  when  there 
Is  a  proper  supply  on  the  old  part  of  the  spur,  all  such  shoots  are  cut  dean 
away,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  is  situated  near  to  the  origin  of  the 
spur  (as  e),  when  that  bud  and  the  two  next  are  only  left. 
Summer  Pruning  is  performed  as  before  directed. 
Sixth  Year.^Winter  Pruning.    In  order  to  convey  a  correct  method  of 
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Fig.  364.  Spttr  Pnming^  tixtk  year. 


the  treatment  of  the  spun  in  fature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  them  out 
by  nambers,  as  1,  2,  and  3.  The  enumeration  will  proceed  from  the  bole  of 
the  tree,  along  the  branch.  After  three  spars  are  thns  numbered,  begin 
again,  and  proceed  with  No.  1,  &c  (agreeably  to  fig.  364). 

Every  spur.  No.  1,  is  now  cat  down  to  the  lowest  bad  there  is  upon 
it,  whether  it  be  a  fruitful  bad  (as  a),  or  growing  bud  (as  ().  Every 
spur,  No.  2,  to  have  three  fruit  buds  (as  eee\  and  every  spur,  No.  3,  to 
have  four  fruit  buds  (as  dddd).  When  a  spur,  No.  1,  is  destitute  of 
either  a  fruitful  or  a 

growing    bud   towards  ^^    ^      ^ 

the  lower  part  of  it,  ^         ^' 

such  a  spur  is  cut  down 
so  low  as  only  to  leave 
about  one  half  inch  re- 
maining (as  fig.  364,  a). 
There  is  generally  an 
eye  or  embryo  of  a  bud 
situated  near  to  the 
origin  of  the  spur  (as  a, 
spur  a)  ;  from  this  a 
shoot  or  a  fruitful  bud 
is  produced  the  ensuing 
summer,  and  thus  a  supply  is  obtained  for  that  cut  away. 

Summer  Pruning.  All  shoots  are  shortened  during  summer,  as  before 
directed.  Particular  care  is  paid  to  the  spurs  No.  1,  as  a  shoot  or  a  fruitful 
bud  IB  generally  produced  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  spur  than  to  the  bud 
that  was  left  at  winter  pruning,  and  most  commonly  at  the  opposito  side  of 
the  spur  to  it.  Either  a  shoot  or  a  fruitful  bud  generally  pushes  from  those 
spun  that  were  cut  entirely  down  (as  spur  a,  fig.  364) ;  the  shoots  are  cut 
down,  as  directed  for  others. 

Seventh  Year. — Winter  Pruning.  The  spurs  No.  1  now  generally  have 
two  fruit-buds  each ;  they  are  allowed  to  retain  them  (as  fig.  365,  a  a).  If, 
instead  of  a  fruitful  bud,  a  shoot  pushed  (as  5),  and  a  fruitful  bud  was 

formed  at  the  lower 
part  of  it ;  the  shoot 
is  then  cut  off  just 
above  it  (as  at  c)  ; 
but  if  there  is  not  a 
fruitfulbud  formed, 
it]scutdown,8oasto 
leave  it  half  an  inch 
long  (as  at  d).  The 
spurs  No.  2  have 
fbur  fruit-buds  left 


Fiff.  865.     spur  Prwtiitff,  nventk  ytor. 


upon  each  (as  e  e  e  e) ;  the  spnrs^  No.  3,  are  now  cut  down,  so  that  only  one 
fruitful  bud  remains  (as/)» 

If  a  fruit-bud  has  been  piodnced  from  the  spur  cut  entirely  away  (as 
spur  A,  fig.  364),  it  is  left  entiic  (as  fig.  365,  g) ;  but  if  a  shoot,  instead  of 
a  fruitful  bud,  it  is  cut  off  just  above  the  lowest  bud,  whether  a  fruitful  or 
a  growing  bud  (as  at  hy  spur  b).  This  treatment  to  such  spurs  cut  entirely 
down,  is  always  pursued  to  similar  ones  in  future. 

HN 
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Flff.  866.  Spur  Prumng^  eighth  pear. 


Summer  Pruning.  —  This  is  attended  to  agiceably  to  the  fotegobg 
directions. 

Eighth  Year.-^Winter  Pruning.  The 
spurs,  No.  ],  are  allowed  to  retain 
three  fruit  buds  each  (as  fig.  366,  a  a  a), 
and  the  spurs,  No.  2,  are  now  cut  down 
(as  b) ;  the  spurs,  No.  3,  are  regulated  as 
was  done  to  spurs  Nos.  1  and  2,  See 
Suvth  andSenenth  Years  Summer  Prutwig. 
Summer  Pruning.  This  is  perfotmed 
as  before  directed. 
Ninth  Year. ^Winter  Pruning.  The 
spurs.  No.  1,  are  allowed  to  have  four  fruit-buds  each  (as  fig.  367,  aaaa); 
the  spurs,  No.  2,  to  have  two  fruit- 
ful buds  (as  6  6),  and  the  spurs,  No. 
3,  to  have  three  (as  c  c  c). 

Summer  Pruning.  Performed  as 
before. 

Tenth  year. —  Winter  Pruning. 
The  spurs,  No«  1,  are  now  cut  down 
again  (as  fig.  368,  a,  a  fruitful 
bud,  and  6,  a  growing  bud).  The 
spurs,  No.  2,  are  pruned  to  three 
fruit-buds  (as  c  c  c),  and  the  spurs, 
No.  3,  to  four  fruit-buds  (eiaddd d). 


Fig.  a$7.  spur  Pnmme,  *>»><*  pear. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  spurs.  No.  1,  hare  now  been  cut  dovm  twice ; 
the  first  time  in  the  sixth  year,  and  the  second  in  the  tenth.     Thus,  thoee 

spurs  cut  down  to  a  frultfol  bod 
(as  fig.  364,  a)  have  borne  fruit 
fi>ur  years;  and  those  spurs  cat 
entirely  down,  or  to  a  growing 
bud  (as  A,  6,  fig.  364),  would  have 
only  borne  fruit  three  years.  In 
these  two  cases,  always  leare 
the  spurs  with  three  fruit-buds 
each  this  winter,  and  cut  them 
down  the  following  winter,  un- 
less they  have  grown  very  vigor- 
ous and  straggling. 
The  system  already  detailed,  of 
cutting  down  and  renewing  the  spurs.  Is  practised  with  all  others  as  here 
directed.  Thus,  the  next  year,  the  spurs  No.  3  are  cut  down  (as  in  fig. 
366,/;,  and  the  second  year  from  this  time,  the  spurs  No.  2.  (as  fig.  366, 6), 
and  in  the  fourth  year  finom  the  present  time,  the  spurs  No.  1  cut  down  (as 
fig.  364,  a,  and  fig.  368,  a)  require  to  be  cut  down  agam. 

C(mc/u«ion— To  some  the  above  directions  may  appear  tedious  and 
intricate ;  but  it  became  necessaiy  to  enter  into  minute  details,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  system  of  spur  pruning,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  obtain  spurs  always  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other, 
so  that  a  suitable  portion  of  sun  and  air  may  be  admitted  to  them,  and  so 
that  the  spurs  may  always  be  kept  supplied  with  young  healthy  wood  and 


Flff.  368.  Spur  Prwdug,  tenth  year. 
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fruitfiil  bads.  This  renewal  of  spun  may  be  praotised  for  a  great  many 
tlmeSy  and  thus  those  long  injurious  straggling  spurs  which  are  so  generally 
•een  on  wall  trees  and  eepaliers  may  be  avoided.    (6.  M.  iiL  p.  2 — 9.) 

1151.  Fruning^  with  rtfermce  to  the  entire  tree^  should  have  for 
its  object  to  admit  the  light  and  air  among  the  branches,  to  preserve 
the  symmetry  of  the  head  by  causing  it  to  spread  equally,  and  in  the  same 
form  and  manner  on  every  side,  and  to  eradicate  branches  which  are  diseased 
or  decaying.  In  the  case  of  espalier  and  wall  trees  it  may  frequently  be- 
come neoessaiy  to  shorten  a  portion  of  the  roots  in  order  to  lessen  the  vigour 
of  the  branches,  and  throw  them  into  a  fruit-bearing  state ;  and  the  same 
treatment  may  occasionally  be  required  for  dwarfs,  and  conical  trees  (7d4 
and  798)  on  dwarfing  stocks ;  but  it  can  seldom  or  never  be  either  necessary  or 
desirable  for  standards,  whidi  require  the  aid  of  long  ramose  roots  to  enable 
them  to  resist  high  winds ;  and  their  roots  as  well  as  their  heads  having 
abundant  space  for  extension,  a  due  equilibrium  is  preserved  between  them. 
{O.  M.far  1842,  p.  909.)  Most  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  firuit-bearing, 
ornamental,  or  merely  useful,  require  a  certain  degree  of  pruning  In  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  in  autumn  or  spring.  The  object  of  summer-pruning, 
in  all  standards  and  bushes,  ought  to  be  to  stop  or  to  thin  out  shoots 
of  the  current  year,  in  order  the  better  to  admit  the  son  and  air  to  mature, 
by  means  of  the  leaves,  the  shoots  which  remain.  The  shoots,  so  stopped 
or  removed,  may  either  be  cut  or  stopped  to  one  or  two  buds  with  a  view 
to  forming  spurs,  or  cut  dose  off^  according  as  there  may  or  may  not  be  room 
for  the  spurs  to  be  developed.  In  the  case  of  trees  on  waUs,  espaliers,  or 
trained  as  dwarfs,  or  cones,  it  is  not  desirable  to  add  much  strength  to  the 
root,  and  therefore  most  of  the  summer  shoots  should  be  shortened  early  in 
the  season  by  pinching  out  their  points  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  idien 
they  are  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  repeating  this  operation  when  the 
shoot,  thus  shortened,  has  again  developed  its  last  or  fiurthest  bud,  as  in  the 
case  of  summer  pruning  the  vine  (961).  At  the  same  time,  wherever  shoots 
are  wanted  to  complete  the  form  or  dimensions  of  the  tree,  or  when  H  is 
desirable  to  add  strength  to  the  stem  or  the  root,  there  the  branches  should 
be  left  at  their  full  length  to  be  laid  in,  shortened,  or  cut  out,  at  the  au- 
tumnal or  winter  8  pruning,  as  may  be  found  most  dedrable.  The  apple 
against  a  wall  or  espiilier  is  almost  always  trained  in  the  horizontal  manner, 
already  described  in  detail  (806) :  it  is  better  adapted  for  dwarfr  than 
any  other  fruit-tree,  and  the  mode  of  training  these,  as  well  as  of  forming 
conea,  has  been  given  (792  to  799).  Espalier-trauung  has  been  exemplified 
(896),  and  also  apple-training  agunst  walls  (806).  Apple-trees,  when 
grown  old  and  unfruitful,  may  frequently  be  headed  in  (762)  with  advantage, 
more  especially  if  the  surfiice  of  the  soil  is  stirred  and  enriched  with  fresh 
soil  and  manure.     They  may  also  be  regrafted  (653). 

1152.  Gathering  and  keeping. — ^AU  apples,  mtended  to  be  kept  for  some 
weeks  or  months,  should  be  gathered  by  hand  and  carried  to  the  fruit-room 
in  baskets ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  number  of  fruit  from  dropping, 
or  in  exposed  situations  from  being  blown  down  by  the  wind,  all  that  are 
bruised  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  in  order  to  be  used  first.  Table  apples 
should  be  spread  out  singly  on  shelves,  or  packed  in  sand,  fern,  or  kiln-dried 
straw,  or  m  jars  with  any  of  these  materials  (868) ;  but  kitchen  sorts 
may  be  laid  in  layers  on  pelves,  or  on  a  cool  floor.  The  common  mode  of 
keeping,  by  those  who  grow  i^ples  in  large  quantities  for  the  market,  is  to 
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lay  them  in  heaps  in  cool  dry  cellars,  and  oover  them  with  abundance  of 
straw.  In  some  parts  of  England  they  are  preserved  in  ridges,  the  appks 
being  laid  on,  and  covered  with,  green  turf  or  straw,  and  the  lidge  finidied 
with  a  foot  or  more  of  soil  to  keep  out  the  frost,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  in  keeping  potatoes  in  ridges  or  hods.  By  this  mode  they  keep  per- 
fectly ;  but  it  is  evidently  better  adapted  for  a  market  gardener  who  sells  his 
produce  in  large  quantities,  than  for  a  gentleman's  gardener  who  has  to  funash 
small  portions  of  fruit  daUy.  For  him,  shelves  or  the  cellar-floor  are  to  be 
preferred  during  the  winter,  and  jars  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

The  French  crab,  the  northern  greening,  and  various  other  long  keeping 
sorts,  may  be  preserved  in  dry  sand,  on  a  large  scale  in  cellars,  or  in  ridges  (or 
hods  or  pics,  as  they  are  called  in  some  places),  or  on  a  small  scale  in  jars  k^ 
in  cellars,  for  two  years  or  upwards.  The  French  crab  may  also  be  kept  on 
shelves  in  a  garret  for  two  years ;  but  by  this  mode  it  is  always  more  or  less 
shrivelled.  What  is  termed  the  sweating  of  apples,  consists  in  covering 
them  with  short  grass,  aftermath  hay,  mats,  or  blankets,  or  any  simihir 
covering,  so  as  to  excite  a  degree  of  fermentation,  the  heat  produced  by 
which  expands  the  water  in  the  apple,  and  causes  it  to  exude  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  This  takes  place  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmo^here,  but  generally,  in  a  fruit-cellar  at  40^,  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  ten  days,  after  which  the  apples  are  wiped,  and  being  thus 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  mobture,  it  is  thought  they  will  keep  better. 
This  may  be  true  where  they  are  kept  on  shelves,  exposed  to  a  change  of 
air ;  but  the  natural  moisture  of  the  apple  is  no  impediment  to  its  keeping 
in  any  situation  where  the  air  and  the  temperature  are  not,  or  but  very 
slightly,  changed. — (See  858  and  930.) 

1153.  Diseases^  Itueets^  Casualties^  S^c, — No  tree  is  more  subject  to  the 
canker  than  the  apple,  and  particularly  some  kinds,  such  as  the  Ribston 
pippm,  Hawthomden,  &c.  Practically,  the  canker  may  be  considered  in- 
curable; but  it  may  always  be  prevented,  or  its  appearance  deferred,  by  pro-^ 
curing  young  trees  which  are  free  finom  it,  and  taking  care  not  to  plant  them 
too  deep,  or  to  dig  deep  round  them  afterwards,  so  as  to  force  the  roots  to  poie- 
trate  into  the  subsoil.  The  canker  is  not  only  produced  by  too  deep  planting,  by 
deep  digging,  in  cultivating  the  ground  round  the  tree,  and  by  a  wet  or  otherwias 
unfavourable  subsoil,  but  by  a  late  climate  or  a  late  season,  in  which  the  wood 
is  not  properly  ripened.  To  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  a  bad  cli- 
mate, nothing  is  better  than  to  prevent  the  tree  from  making  much  wood  to 
ripen ;  and  this  may  be  effected  by  keeping  the  soil  poor  rather  than  rich, 
by  planting  on  hillocks  above  the  sur&ce,  and  by  never  stirring  the  soil  mora 
than  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  for  a  space  round  the  tree  equal  to,  or  rather 
more  than,  that  covered  by  its  branches.  The  woolly  aphis,  or  Amerfoaa 
blight,  is  the  most  injurious  insect  that  infests  the  apple  tree,  but  it  is  also 
that  which  is  most  easily  destroyed.  This  is  effected  by  washing  the  parts 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  which  la  formed  by  mixing  |  oz.  by  measure  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops  with  7^  ozs.  of  water.  It  should  be  rubbed  into 
the  parts  affected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick,  the  operator 
taking  care  not  to  let  it  touch  his  clothes.  The  same  mixture  applied  all 
over  the  bark  of  the  tree  will  effectually  destroy  mosses  and  lichens. 
After  the  bark  of  a  tree  has  been  washed  with  this  mixture,  the  first  shower 
will  re-dissolve  it,  and  convey  it  into  the  most  minute  crevice,  so  as  efleo- 
tually  to  destroy  any  msects  that  may  have  escaped.  fG.  M.  vol,  IX.^p.  396.) 
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There  are  several  species  of  weevil  which  attack  the  young  shoots  of  the 
apple  tree,  or  bore  into  their  blossom  buds  before  they  expand  in  spring; 
There  are  also  several  species  of  moth,  some  butterflies,  and  the  ^phis  and 
chermes  mdli,  but  very  little  can  be  done  either  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
these  insectSj  or  to  destroy  them  after  they  have  made  (heir  appearance. 
Smoke  of  any  kind,  such  as  from  damp  straw,  if  the  heads  of  the  trees  can 
be  enveloped  in  it,  will  bring  down  caterpillars,  and  by  destroying  these  the 
number  produced  next  season  will  be  lessened.  Tobacco  water,  tbjrown  over 
the  tree  with  an  engine,  will  kill  the  aphis  and  chermes,  but  this  remedy  is 
too  expensive  for  general  use.  Lime-water  will  destroy  the  caterpillars  of 
all  insects  that  live  on  the  leaves  of  plants ;  but  neither  it  nor  tobacco- 
water  can  be  readily  brought  in  contact  with  the  larva  of  beetles  and  other 
insects  that  live  in  the  interior  of  the  bud  or  shoot. — See  our  Chapter  on 
Insects,  and  the  different  modes  of  destroying  them,  p.  93  to  123 ;  and  also 
that  on  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  to  which  Plants  are  liable,  p.  123  to  126; 
and  consult  ^'  KoUar's  Treatise  on  the  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  and  Farmers." 

SuBSECT.  II.     The  Pear. 

1164. — The  Pear — Pyrus  communis,  L,  (Poirier,  Fr, ;  Bimbaum,  Oer. ; 
Peer,  Dutch ;  Pero,  Ital, ;  and  Pera,  Span. ;  E.  B.  1784 ;  Arb.  Brit.  vol.  ii. 
p.  880;  and  Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs^  P*4l7),  is  a  deciduous  tree  of  a  more 
upright  and  regular  form  than  the  apple-tree,  and  of  greater  duration.  It  is 
indigenous  in  the  woods  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  many  parts  of 
Asia ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  North  America.  The  wild  pear  differs  from 
the  apple  in  growing  on  poorer  soil,  having  a  larger  and  more  permanent 
tap  root,  and  in  a  seedling  state  not  coming  so  soon  into  bearing.  The  pear 
in  its  cultivated  state  is  found  in  the  gardens  of  all  civilized  countries,  more 
especially  in  those  of  temperate  climates.  In  Britain  it  forms  a  leading 
article  in  the  dessert,  from  July  to  March,  or  later. 

1155.  Uees. — The  fruit  of  the  pear  is  more  esteemed  in  the  dessert  than 
that  of  the  apple,  but  the  latter  is  much  more  valuable  in  the  kitchen.  The 
pear  is  used  for  baking,  stewing,  compdtesy  and  marmalades.  Pared,  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  the  fruit  will  keep  several  years,  either  with  or  without  sugar, 
and  those  sorts  which  are  less  esteemed  for  the  table  are  found  to  answer 
best  for  this  mode  of  drying  and  preserving.  Perry  is  made  from  the  ez-« 
pressed  juice  of  the  pear,  fermented  in  the  manner  of  cider,  and  when  well 
made  of  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  fruit,  it  is  more  highly  prized  than  cider. 
The  tree  has  not  its  white  blossoms  tinged  with  red,  like  those  of  the  apple,  but 
it  grows  to  a  greater  height  and  assumes  a  more  pyramidal  shape:  the  leaves 
die  off  in  autumn  of  a  richer  yellow  or  red ;  and  the  tree  being  of  greater 
duration  than  the  apple,  it  is  from  these  properties  better  adapted  for 
ornamental  plantations.  The  wood  is  light,  smooth,  and  compact,  and 
much  used  in  turnery,  tool-making,  for  picture-frames,  and  for  dyeing  to 
imitate  ebony.    The  leaves  will  dye  yellow. 

1156.  Properties  of  a  good  Pear, — ^Dessert  pean  are  characterised  by  a 
sugary  aromatic  juice,  with  the  pulp  soft,  and  sub-liquid  or  melting,  as  in  the 
beurr^s  or  butter-pears.  Kitchen  pears  should  be  of  laige  size,  with  the  flesh 
firm,  neither  breaking,  that  is,  firm  and  crisp,  nor  melting,  and  rather  austere 
than  sweet,  as  in  the  VVardens.  Perry  pears  may  be  either  laige  or  small ; 
but  the  more  austere  the  taste,  the  better  will  be  the    iquor.    Excellent 
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perry  is  made  from  the  wild  poar«  which  is  altogeUier  imfit  eitlier  lor  the 
kitchen  or  the  deeeert. 

1167.  The  wrieiiei  of  pear  coltlvmted  hy  the  Romans,  Plinj  infonns  va, 
were  namerotis ;  in  Fianoe  they  have  long  been  more  so  than  the  ▼arietiesof 
the  apple ;  and  heno6  the  kinds  in  former  coltiyaiioa  in  this  ooimtiy  were 
obtained  from  France,  and  generally  leqaired  the  protection  of  wnUsb  Since 
the  peace  of  1816,  however,  many  new  and  hxtdy  Taxieties  d  pear  have 
been  introdnced  from  Belgium,  whm  the  eoltivation  and  in^roTement  of  diis 
friiit  has,  till  lately,  been  more  attended  to  than  anywhere  else.  Some  ezed- 
lent  and  very  hardy  Ysrieties  have  also  been  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Kn^t,  so 
that  the  old  Frendi  varieties,  vnth  the  exception  of  some  of  sapeiior  eoEcel- 
lence,  snch  as  the  Jaigonelle,  are  r^idly  diaq>pearing  from  our  gaideoa. 
In  1842  more  than  700  sorts  had  been  proved,  in  the  HorticnltaiBl  So- 
ciety's Gardens,  to  be  distinct,  as  appears  by  the  Socie^'s  Frait  Catalqgve. 
The  following  selectkins  from  this  laige  number  have  been  made  fi»r  db  by 
Mr.  Thompson. 

1168.  Deitert  Pears  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  and  keying* 
Citron  dee  Carmee^  syn.  Madeleine.    Middle  nze,  obovate,  yellowish 

green,  tender,  joicy ;  July ;  a  good  bearer,  and  an  upright  growing  tree. 

JargoneUe^  syn.  Epaigne.  Laige,  pyrifonn,  greenish  yellow,  tender, 
juicy,  rich,  and  melting ;  August ;  a  good  bearer.  The  tree  generally  re- 
quires a  wall,  for  like  the  Colmar,  Brown  Beurr6,  and  many  old  Fxendi 
varieties,  its  constitution  is  not  adapted  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  to  wfaiA 
standards  are  subjected ;  but  as  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
season,  it  will  succeed  on  any  aspect,  even  filing  the  north. 

Summer  $t.  Oermain,  Middle  siae,  obovate,  pale  green,  tender  and 
juicy ;  August  and  September ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard,  and  a  vigorous- 
growing  tree. 

Ambroiia^  syn.  Early  Beurr^.  Middle  suec,  roundish,  greenish  ydlow, 
buttery  and  ridi ;  September  ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  strong  growing  tree. 

Dunmore,  Large  oblong-obovate,  greenish  yellow,  and  smooth  hrowm 
russet,  buttery,  melting  and  rich ;  September ;  a  hardy  vigorous  tree,  and 
bears  abundantly  as  a  standard. 

Fondante  tfAutomne,  Middle  sise,  obovate,  greenish  brown,  meltii^ 
and  rich ;  September  and  October  ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

White  DogennSf  syn.  White  Beurre.  Above  the  middle  sise,  obovate^ 
pale  yellow,  buttery,  deliquescent ;  September  and  October;  a  great  bearer, 
and  producing  fruit  of  the  best  flavour  when  grown  as  a  standard. 

Sedcten  syn.  New  York  Red  Cheek.  Small,  obovate,  brovniish  yellow 
and  red,  tender,  juicy,  high  aroma ;  October ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard* 

Louiee  Bonne  of  Jereeg,  Large,  pyriform,  greenish  brown  and  red, 
melting ;  October  and  November ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Marie  Louise^  syn.  Braddick's  Field  Standard.  Large,  oblong,  gieenirii 
yellow  and  brown,  melting,  buttery,  delicious ;  October  and  November ;  a 
great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

BeurrS  Boae^  syn.  Calebasae  Bosc.  Large,  pyriform,  nuseted,  of  a  cimia- 
mon  colour,  buttery  and  high  flavoured;  October  and  November;  a 
moderate  bearer,  and  best  grown  as  a  standard. 

Ganeets  Bergamot^  syn.  Bonne  Rouge.  Laige,  obovate,  yellow  msset 
brown,  melting,  buttery,  high  flavoured ;  October  and  November ;  a 
moderate  bearer,  and  best  adapted  for  being  grown  against  a  wall. 
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Duehesw  ^AngmdSme.  Vexy  laige,  obtusely  obovaie,  yellow  and  russet, 
melting  and  juicy ;  October  and  Norember ;  a  good  bearer,  especially  against 
a  wall ;  but  the  fruit  is  better  flayoured  from  a  standard. 

BeurrS  DieL,  syn.  Dorothy  Royale.  Very  laige,  obovate,  or  obtusely 
pyramidal,  yellowish  brown,  buttery  and  rich;  October  and  November;  a 
great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  Tigorous  tree. 

ffaeons  Incomparable^  syn.  Downham  Seedling.  Middle  size,  or  rather 
large,  roundish,  brownish,  or  greenish  yellow,  slightly  russeted,  buttery, 
rich,  and  high  flavoured ;  December  and  January ;  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
best  of  pears. 

NelU  ttllivery  syn.  Bonne  de  Malines.  Middle  siase,  obovate,  yellowish 
russet  brown,  buttery,  melting,  very  rich  ;  November  to  Januaiy;  a  good 
bearer  as  a  standard,  and  deserving  also  a  wall. 

AUhorp  Crasiane,  Middle  size,  roundish,  obovate,  greenish  brown, 
buttery,  first-rate  flavour ;  October  and  November ;  a  good  bearer,  as  a 
standard ;  being  hardy  it  does  not  require  a  wall. 

Whiter  Craesane.  Laige,  turbinate,  green,  yellow,  and  brown,  buttery, 
first-rate  quality ;  Januaiy ;  a  hardy  tree,  and  a  great  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Napoleon^  syn.  M^aille.  Laige,  obtusely  pyramidal,  pale  green, 
melting,  and  extremely  juicy ;  November  and  December ;  a  good  bearer,  a 
vigorous  tree,  either  on  a  wall  or  as  a  standard,  and  free  firom  canker. 

Thamjuans.  Middle  size,  obovate,  brownish  yellow,  melting,  buttery, 
and  rich ;  November  till  Januaiy ;  bears  as  a  standard. 

Glout  Morceau,  syn.  Beurre  d'Hardenpont.  Large,  obtuse  elliptic,  pale 
green,  butteiy,  melting,  excellent ;  November  to  January ;  a  great  bearer ; 
deserves  a  wall,  but  does  not  paj*ticularly  require  it ;  a  hardy  tree^  and 
altogether  one  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  of  pears  in  cultivation. 

Paese  Colmar^  syn.  Chapman's.  Middle  size,  obovate,  greenish  yellow 
russet,  melting,  juicy  and  sugaiy ;  December  and  January ;  a  great  bearer, 
either  as  a  wall  tree  or  standard,  and  free  from  canker. 

Knighfe  Monarch.  Middle  size,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  melting,  and 
very  rich ;  December  and  January ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

Ne  phu  Meuria,  Middle  size,  roundish  and  somewhat  irregular  in  shape, 
brownish  russet,  buttery  and  rich ;  November  to  March ;  a  great  bearer, 
and  the  tree  hardy. 

Easter  BeurrS,  syn.  Beigamotte  de  la  Pentecote.  Laige,  roundish  oblong, 
yellowish  green,  russet,  and  brown,  buttery  and  melting;  January  to  March, 
and  in  jars  among  sand  till  June ;  a  great  bearer,  and  well  deserving  a  wall. 

BeurrS  de  Ranz,  syn.  Hardenpont  du  Printemps.  Laige,  obtusely  pyra- 
midal, brownish  green,  melting,  juicy  and  rich ;  March  to  May,  or  in  jars, 
among  sand  or  kiln-dried  straw,  till  July ;  a  good  bearer,  and  well  deserving 
a  wall.  This  and  the  two  preceding  varieties  being  the  best  keeping  pears, 
ought  to  be  planted  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  variety  ill  private 
collections,  so  as  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  through  the  spring  and, 
by  careful  keeping,  till  pears  come  again. 

1169.  Kitchen  Pears  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  and  keeping. 

Bezi  d^fferi^  syn.  Franzosische  Rumelbime.  Middle  size,  roundish, 
yellow  and  reddish  blush,  tender,  and  with  the  flavour  of  anis;  October  to 
January ;  a  great  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard ;  excellent  fiw 
stewing,  and  very  free  from  grittiness. 

Bequene  Musque,      Middle  size,  oblong,  tapering,  pale  yellow,  stews 
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tender;  October  to  Janiury ;  a  gvetl  beix«r,  a  hardy  tree;  and  thoogli  the 
fruit  in  a  nw  sUte  is  dieagraeftUe,  yet  it  is  exoelleDt  when  stewed. 

Spanish  Bon  Chretien.  Laqje,  pyrunidal,  yellowiah  green  sod  red,  tender 
and  very  good;  Noremberand  December;  a  moderste  bcnrer,  nquiringawBU. 

Double  de  Guerrty  syn.  Doable  Krggs.  Large,  obloqg,  oborate,  brownidi. 
msset,  and  red,  stews  tender ;  NoTember  to  Febniary ;  a  good  beaver,  and 
•Qcoeeds  well  as  a  standard. 

CatUiae^  syn.  Katienkop^  or  Catd*  Head*  Large,  broadly  tminnate, 
brownish-yellow,  and  red,  stows  a  goodcoloar ;  December  to  April;  a  good 
bearer,  and  sneoeeds  well  trained  en  pyramide. 

Uvedaleo  St.  Otrmain^  syn.  Uredale's  Warden.  Very  large,  oUong, 
greenish-yeUow,  and  brown,  very  good;  December  to  April;  a  moderate 
bearer,  requires  a  wall,  on  which  the  fruit  has  been  grown  to  weigh  upwards 
of  three  pounds,  but  it  is  not  so  productive  as  the  preoediog. 

IIGO.  Perrjf  Pearo^  arranged  in  the  order  <iftkeir  meriie, 

Okffield,  Below  the  middle  site,  turbinate,  pale,  rusKt-green,  austere ;  a 
great  bearer,  a  hardy  tree,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  1087. 

Borland.  SoiaU,  obovato,  greenirii-rosBet,  very  austere ;  a  great  bearer, 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  1070. 

Longland.  Middle  size,  ovid,  yellowish,  austere ;  a  great  bearer^  an  up- 
right tree,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  1063. 

Teinton  Squash.  Middle  size,  roundish,  greenish- russet,  very  anatere;  a 
moderate  and  rather  uncertain  bearer,  but  the  perry  very  highly  esteemed. 

IIGI.  AUstof  pears  adapted  Jor  walls  ^f  dijferent  aspects^  has  been  given 
in  p.  422. 

1162.  A  Ust  of  pears /or  espaRers^  dwarfs^  or  standards^  trained  cenkaBg 
or  spurred  in^  has  been  given  in  p.  428. 

1163.  A  list  i^  pears  adapted  for  an  ordkard  or  being  grown  as  standards^ 
will  be  found  in  p.  432. 

1164.  A  selection  of  pears^  where  the  space  is  very  limited^  or  for  cottage 
gardens. — Jargonelle,  Dunmore,  Marie  Louise,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumout, 
Seurr^  Diel,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Glout-moroeau,  Easter  Beurre,  and 
Beurr^  de  Ranz.  These  are  pears  of  first-rate  excellence,  and  they  will  all 
succeed  as  standards  in  any  climate  where  wheat  can  be  brought  to  per- 
fection, with  the  exception  of  the  jaigonelle,  which,  from  the  causes  alrosdy 
mentioned  (p.  M6),  requires  a  wall  or  espalier,  even  in  the  best  dimatos. 
Where  there  is  only  room  in  a  cottage  garden  for  one  pear  tree,  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  and  almost  a  constant  bearer,  may 
have  one  branch  or  limb  grafted  with  the  Marie  Louise,  others  with  the 
£aster  Bourr^,  Glout-morceau,  and  Beurr6  de  Ranz,  which  would  thus  afibrd 
a  succession  of  fruit  of  first-rate  excellence  from  October  till  March.  The 
three  last-named  pears  may  be  advantageously  trained  against  the  walls  of 
a  cottage,  or  on  a  trellis  raised  about  6  inches  above  ite  roof  (987).  The 
jargonelle  succeeds  admirably  against  cottage  waUs,  and  on  any  aspect. 

1165.  Pear  trees  of  forms  adapted  for  landscape  scenery, — Glout-moroeau, 
a  handsome  pyramidal  tree  with  spreading  branches,  hardy,  a  good  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  most  excellent.  Swan's  egg,  a  handsoane  pyramidal  tree,  and 
an  excellent  bearer,  but  the  fiuit  of  only  second-rate  merit.  The  Elcho,  a 
Scoteh  variety,  with  a  fastigiate  head  almost  like  that  of  a  Lombardy  poplar, 
but  the  fruit  of  little  value ;  and  the  Beurr6  Diel,  a  handsome  and  some- 
what fastigiate  tree,  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  excellent. 
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1106.  The  propagatioriy  nursery  culture^  and  choice  of  planUy  are  much 
the  same  for  Uie  pear  as  for  the  apple  ;  bat  the  pear  is  never  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  root  with  difficulty,  and  as  it  is  oftener  required  for  walla 
than  tlie  apple,  it  is  more  frequently  flat  trained  for  one,  two,  or  three  years 
in  the  nursery .»-The  pear  is  grafted  or  budded  on  stocks  raised  from  seeds 
of  the  wild  pear,  or  from  any  strong  upright-growing  kind,  when  the  object 
is  large  and  durable  plants ;  and  when  dwarfs  or  conical  trees  are  to  be  pro- 
duced, the  stock  used  is  the  quince,  which  is  propagated  for  that  purpose  by 
layers.  The  mountain  ash,  the  medlar,  the  wild  service,  the  white  beam, 
the  common  thorn,  and  the  crab  apple,  have  also  been  used  as  stocks  for  the 
pear ;  and  hence,  wherever  there  is  a  thorn  hedge,  or  a  wood  or  plantation 
containing  white  service  trees,  white  beam  trees,  or  the  mountain  ash,  pear 
trees  may  be  speedily  grown  in  abundance.  Grafting  on  the  mountain  ash  Is 
practised  at  Ems  and  in  other  parts  of  Nassau  (G.  JIf.  1842,  p.  228.),  and  is 
said  to  retard  the  blossoming  of  the  trees,  and  thus  adapt  them  for  a  climate 
where  there  is  danger  from  spring  frosts ;  while  the  flesh  and  flavour  of  tho 
pear  is  said  not  to  be  affected.  Grafting  the  pear  on  the  thorn  is  known  to 
bring  it  into  very  early  bearing,  and  to  produce  thriving  trees  on  a  strong 
clayey  soil,  where  neither  stocks  of  the  wild  pear  nor  the  quince  would 
thrive.  The  thorn  stock,  however,  is  said  to  render  the  fruit  smaller  and 
harder.  When  the  thorn  is  grafted  either  with  the  apple  or  pear,  the  sciotas 
or  buds  require  to  be  inserted  as  near  the  root  of  the  stock  as  possible^  in 
order  that  the  moistare  of  the  soil  may  aid  in  the  swelling  of  the  stock, 
which,  notwithstanding  this  care,  generally  remains  of  smaller  diameter 
than  the  apple  or  pear  grafted  on  it,  and  thus  acts  like  the  operation  of 
ringing  in  increanng  the  fruitfulness  of  the  tree.  The  quince,  as  it  grows 
naturally  in  situations  within  the  reach  of  water,  is  evidently  the  best  stock 
for  moist  soils,  and  it  is  also  thought  the  best  for  clayey  and  light  soft  soils ; 
while  for  chalky  and  silidous  soils,  and  gravels  of  every  kind,  the  pear 
stock  is  recommended.  The  pear  does  not  unite  very  readily  with  the 
Apple,  and  when  it  does  so,  is  but  of  short  duration.  When  grafted  on  a 
pear  stock,  the  plants  have  fewer  fibrous  roots,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  and 
age  of  the  plant,  than  the  apple  on  a  crab  stock ;  and  hence  it  requires  more 
care  in  taking  up  for  removd,  and  in  the  nursery  requires  to  be  more  fre- 
quently transplanted  than  the  apple.  As  quince  stocks  have  more  fibrous 
roots  than  pear  stocks,  the  pear  on  them  is  transplanted  without  difficulty. 

1167.  Soii^  ntuation^  and  final  planting, — The  pear  grows  naturally  on  a 
much  poorer  and  drier  soil  than  the  apple,  but  to  produce  large  crops  of 
excellent  fruit  it  requires  like  it  a  deep  loamy  soil  on  a  dry  subsoil.  On  a 
wet  subsoil  the  pear  will  do  no  good,  and  the  remarks  made  under  this  head 
(1148),  in  treating  of  the  apple,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  pear.  The 
distances  at  which  the  pear  ought  to  be  planted  against  a  wall  may  be  some- 
what greater  than  that  for  the  apple,  or  from  25  to  80  feet  against  a  wall  12 
feet  high  (890),  The  distance  against  espaliers,  and  as  dwarfo  or  cones  on 
dwarfing  stocks,  and  in  orchards,  has  been  already  given  (902  and  908). 

11G8.  The  mode  of  bearing,  pruning^  and  training  the  pear  is  much  the 
same  as  for  the  apple,  but  in  most  of  the  varieties,  the  spurs  are  somewhat 
longer  in  being  formed,  being  generally  produced  on  two  years'  old  wood, 
instead  of  the  former  year's  wood.  The  branches  of  standard  pears  are  a  so 
less  liable  to  cross  each  other  than  those  of  the  apple,  and  hence  pear  tree 
in  an  orchard  require,  comparatively  with  the  apple,  little  pruning. 
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Id  tnining  the  pear  on  walls  or  espaliMv  hotismtaUy,  the  ordnuoy  die- 
toDoe  between  the  ihoots  is  from  9  Inches  to  12  indies^  die  hitter  dintinBe 
being  adopted  for  laige-leared  pearii  such  as  the  jaigmielle ;  bnt  for  dbj- 
bearing  pMrii  which  always  are  moat  prolific  on  yonng  spoia,  it  has  beea 
proposed  to  have  the  main  branches  at  double  the  diskance,  and  to  1^  in 
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laterals  from  them  at  regular  uiterralt,  as  m  fig.  369.  These  laterala  in  two 
or  three  years  will  be  covered  with  spurs  and  blossom-buds,  and  will  be 
more  certain  of  producing  fruit  than  the  spurs  on  the  main  branches.  They 
con  be  renevred  at  pleasure,  by  cutting  them  off,  having  previoady  en- 
couraged young  shoots  to  supply  their  place.  (See  an  elaborate  article 
on  this  subject  in  Gcrd.  Mag,  vol.  iL  p.  262.) 

On  walls  or  espaliers  the  pear  is  i^t  to  produce  a  superfluity  of  yoimg 
shoots,  but  tlus  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  bordefs  being  made  too  deep  and  ridi, 
and  to  their  being  dug  deeply  and  cropped,  by  which  the  roots  are  forced 
down  to  the  subsoil,  where  they  are  supplied  with  more  moisture  than  is 
beneficial  for  the  fruitfulness  of  tho  tree,  and  which  consequently  expends 
itself  in  young  shoots.  The  remedies  are  root  pruning  or  disleafing  (772), 
and  mulching  the  border  with  litter  instead  of  digging  it  The  sammer 
shoots,  which  it  is  fanteen  will  not  be  wanted  at  the  winter's  pruning,  should 
be  stopped  (768),  as  recommended  for  the  apple. 

Old  standard  pears  may  be  cut  in,  and  wall  or  espalier  trees  headed  down 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  graft ;  or  the  horizontal  shoots  may  be  cut  off 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  upright  stem,  and  a  graft  of  a  superior  kind  put 
on  each.  This  has  now  become  a  very  general  mode  of  renovating  old  pear 
trees  on  vralls  or  espaliers,  that  have  been  trained  horisontally,  and  it  afifords 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  grafting  a  number  of  difierent  kinds  on  <me  tree. 
On  a  wall  12  feet  high  tiiere  will  be  at  least  twelve  horisontal  branches  on 
each  side  of  the  main  stem,  which  will  allow  of  grafUng  twenty-fi>ur  diflforent 
sorts  on  one  tree,  with  a  much  better  chance  of  an  equilibrium  of  vigour 
being  maintained  among  the  kinds,  than  in  grafting  difierent  sorts  on  a  tree 
trained  in  tho  fim  manner,  or  on  a  standard  in  the  open  garden,  in  which 
one  or  two  robust  sorts  generally  overcome  all  the  rest. 

Thinning  the  blossoms  of  pear-trees,  and  soaking  the  soil  well  with  vrater 
at  the  same  time,  has  been  found  to  fiudlitate  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
practice  might  be  worth  adopting  in  a  small  suburban  garden,  not  only  with 
pear-trees  but  with  fruit  trees  in  general.  The  blossoms  may  be  cut  ofi^  with 
the  averruncator  ur  the  flower-gatherer  (418);  but  the  most  certain  mode  of 
benefiting  by  the  practice  of  thinning  the  blossoms  of  any  description  of  tree, 
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b  to  remove  the  blossom-buds  the  preceding  autumn,  or  as  early  in  spring  as 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  leaf-  buds.  This  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
blossoms  which  remain,  and  go  far  to  ensure  the  setting  of  the  fruit. 

1169.  Gathering  and  keeping, — Dessert  pears  of  the  sununer  kinds,  being 
softer  and  more  tender  than  apples,  require  greater  care  in  handling :  they 
require  to  be  kept  but  a  short  time  before  being  used,  and  should  therefore 
be  placed  in  that  division  of  the  fruit-room  which  is  devoted  to  summer  fruits 
(856  and  931).  Those  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  winter  and  spring 
use  may  be  laid  on  open  shelves,  and  the  latest  keeping  kinds  may  be 
packed  in  jars,  as  recommended  for  apples  (1152). 

1170.  The  dieeases^  insects^  and  casualties^  to  which  the  pear  is  liable,  are 
much  the  same  as  the  apple ;  but  the  pear  is  less  subject  to  canker,  is 
seldom  affected  with  the  woolly  aphis,  and  the  tree  being  of  more  vertical 
growth  is  also  less  liable  to  be  broken  by  winds. 

SuBSECT.  lll.—The  Quince, 

1171.  TheQ^ince^  Pyrus  Cyd6nia,Zr.;  Cydonia  vulgaris,  W.;  (Coignassier, 
Fr, ;  Quittenbaum,  Ger, ;  Kivepeer,  Dutch ;  Cotogno,  Ital, ;  and  Mem- 
brillo,  Span, — Arh,  Brit,  vol.  iii.  p.  880,  and  Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs^ 
p.  450),  is  a  low,  much  branched,  crowded  and  distorted  deciduous  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Austria  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  generally  in  moist  soil  or  near  water, 
and  in  a  situation  somewhat  shady.  It  blossoms  in  May  or  June,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  October  and  November.  The  tree  has  been  grown  for  its  fruit 
since  the  time  of  the  Ronums.  The  fruit  is  not  eaten  raw  but  stewed,  or 
in  pies  or  tarts,  along  with  apples;  it  is  much  esteemed,  and  it  makes  excel- 
lent marmalade.  When  apples  have  become  flat,  or  have  loet  their  flavour, 
a  quince,  or  even  a  part  of  one,  in  a  pie  or  pudding,  will  add  sharpness,  and 
communicate  a  flavour  by  many  preferred  to  that  of  apples  alone.  The  fruit 
is  laige,  and  of  a  golden  yellow  when  ripe,  and  its  appearance  on  the  tree 
bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  orange  than  any  other  hardy  fruit;  and 
on  this  account,  and  also  the  beauty  of  its  large  pale-pink  and  white  blossoms, 
the  tree  well  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  landscape.  On  the  borders  of  a 
pt>nd  it  attains  the  highest  degree  of  beauty,  which  is  doubled  by  its  reflection 
in  the  water.  The  use  of  the  quince,  as  a  stock  for  dwarfing  the  pear,  has 
been  already  mentioned  (1166). 

1172.  Varieties, — These  are  the  oblong,  or  pear  quince ;  the  ovate,  or 
apple  quince ;  and  the  Portugal  quince.  The  Portugal  quince  has  broad 
cordate  leaves,  and  an  oblong  fruity  which  is  more  juicy  and  less 
harsh  than  that  of  the  other  varieties,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable. 
It  is  rather  a  shy  bearer,  but  is  highly  esteemed  for  marmalade,  as  the 
pulp  has  the  property  of  assuming  a  fine  purple  tint  in  the  course  of 
being  prepared.  This  is  also  the  best  sort  upon  which  to  work  the  pear- 
tree,  its  wood  swelling  more  in  oonfonnity  with  that  of  the  latter,  than  the 
harder  wood  of  the  other  sorts. 

1173.  Propagation^  soil^  and  other  points  of  culture  and  management, — 
The  quince  is  generally  propagated  by  layers,  but  cuttings  root  without 
difficulty,  and  the  Portugal  quince  is  sometimes  grafted  on  the  pear  quince, 
or  the  wild  pear,  or  thorn.  In  propagating  for  stocks,  no  particular  care  is 
requisite  in  training  the  plants ;  but  for  fruit-bearing  trees,  it  is  necessary  to 
train  the  stem  to  a  rod,  till  it  has  attained  four  feet  or  five  feet  in  height, 
and  can  support  itself  upright.    The  best  standards,  however,  are  produced 
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by  grafting  at  the  height  of  fire  feet  or  ax  feet  on  the  pear,  the  thorn,  or 
the  mountain  ash.  The  quince  is  generally  planted  in  the  orehaid,  in  aMne 
part  where  the  soil  is  good  and  somewhat  moist :  it  bears  on  two-yeaia  old 
wood,  and  requires  little  pruning  except  thinning  out  crossing,  crowded,  or 
decaying  branches.  Trsined  against  an  espalier,  it  blossoms  in  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  fruit  in  October  or  NoTsmber  makes  a  fine 
appearance.  The  fruit  may  be  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ^ple,  on 
shelyes ;  or  packed  in  sand,  or  kiln-dried  straw. 

SvMMCt  iV.'-The  Medlar. 

1174.  The  Medlar^  Melius  germ&nica,  L.  (Neflier,  Fr. ;  Mispelhanm, 
Otr»\  Mispelboom,  Dutch;  Nespolo,  Ital,;  and  Nespero,  Span, — E.  B, 
1629 ;  Arb.  Brit.  toL  ii.  p.  877 ;  and  Encye.  of  Trtei  and  Shrubs^  p.  414),  is 
a  low  deciduous  tree,  with  crooked  tortuous  branches,  a  natiTe  <^  Europe 
and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  bushy  places  and  woods,  and  said  to  be  found  wild 
in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  some  other  parts  of  England.  It  flowen  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  Noyember.  It  is  eaten  raw,  in  a  state  of 
incipient  decay,  when  it  has  a  peculiar  flavour  and  acidulous  taste,  relished 
by  some  but  disliked  by  others. 

1176«  Varieties, — The  Dutch  medlar  has  the  lai*gest  fruit ;  the  Notting- 
ham medlar  has  the  fruit  of  a  quicker  and  more  poignant  tsste ;  the  stone- 
less  medlar  has  small  obovate  fruit,  without  stones  or  seeds;  and  the  wild 
medlar  has  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  other 
kinds  except  the  stoneless.  The  first  and  second  sorts  are  alone  worth 
cultivating  in  small  gardens,  and  as  the  fruit  does  not  keep  long,  one 
tree  of  each  kind  will  generally  be  found  sufficient. 

1176.  Propagatiany  jotV,  and  other  points  of  culture  and  management, — 
Grafting  on  its  own  species  is  considered  the  best  mode  of  propsgation  for 
the  medlar  as  a  fruit-tree;  but  it  ^ill  root  by  layers,  and,  but  with  diffi- 
culty, by  cuttings.  The  seeds,  if  sown  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  will  oome 
up  the  following  spring,  and  make  plants  fit  for  grafting  dwarfe  in  two  years, 
and  standards  in  three  years.  It  requires  a  similar  soil  and  rituation  to 
the  quince,  and  the  same  treatment  as  that  tree  in  every  other  respect, 
excepting  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  fruit  longer  than  the  period 
of  its  natural  decay.  It  is  laid  on  wheat  straw  spread  on  the  shelves,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  bruised,  and  is  generally  fit  to  eat  about  the  end  <^ 
November,  and  it  lasts  till  the  end  of  January. 

SuBSRCT.  Y-^The  True  Service. 

1177.  Tke  True  Service^  Sdrbus  dom^tica,  L. ;  P^rus  Sdrbus  Oart.  and 
Arb,  Brit.y  (Cornier,  Fr, ;  Spierlingbaum,  Ger, ;  Sorbco&boem,  Dut^ ;  Sdrbo, 
Ital, ;  and  Serbal,  Span. — E.  B,  350 ;  Arh,  Brit,  vol.  ii.,  p.  921 ;  and  Eneyc 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs^  p.  442),  is  a  middle-size  deciduous  tree,  with  a  hand- 
some regular  head,  a  native  of  France  and  other  parts  of  central  Europe,  and 
of  Barbary,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers ;  and  a  solitary  tree  of  this 
species  has  been  found  in  Wyre  Forest,  near  Bewdley  in  Worcestershire. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  the  mountain  ash  ; 
but  the  fruit  is  much  larger,  and,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  rusty  brown,  tinged 
with  yellow  and  red.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  October. 
It  is  eaten  like  that  of  the  medlar,  but  is  deemed  infrrior.  There  is  a  pear- 
shaped  variety,  one  apple -shaped,  and  a  third  berry-shaped;  the  latter 
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being  the  form  of  the  fruit  In  the  wild  plant.  The  tree  is  rarely  planted 
for  its  fruit  in  Britain,  and  is  now  neglected  on  the  Continent.  One  may  be 
introduced  in  an  orchard  or  a  shrubbery  for  the  sake  of  variety.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  mountain  ash,  or  any  allied  species. 
It  requires  a  good  soil  in  order  to  produce  abundant  and  large  fruit ;  but  very 
little  pruning  is  necessary,  and  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  its  being 
trained  against  an  espalier ;  though  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  more  pro- 
lific if  grafted  on  the  common  thorn,  and  so  treated.  There  are  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  at  Hackney,  and  in  the  Hort. 
Soc.  Garden. 

1178.  P^rus  tarmindlU  (Arb.  Brit.  vol.  ii.  p.  913 ;  Encyc.  qf  Trees  and 
Shrubs^  p.  436),  the  Griping-fruited  Service  tree,  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens, 
but  it  grows  wild  in  Sussex,  and  the  fruit  is  sent  to  Covent  Garden  market, 
and  eaten  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  like  that  of  the  True  Service. 

1179.  Pprus  A^riOy  var.  crStiea  (Arb,  Brit,  vol.  ii.  p.  910,  and  Encifo.  oj 
Trees  and  Shrubs^  p.  403),  the  Cretan  white  beam  tree,  has  a  mealy,  agree- 
ably-tasted fruit,  which  is  eaten  when  ripe,  and  before  it  has  begun  to  decay. 
In  our  opinion  this  is  as  well  worth  cultivating  as  the  True  Service. 

SuBSBCT.  VI.— r^  Cherry, 

1180.  The  Cherry  (C6ra8us  sylvestris  and  C.  vulgdris,  Arb.  Brit. ;  (Ceri- 
sier,  Fr. ;  Kiischenbaum,  Ger, ;  Karseboom,  Dutch;  Ciriego,  Ital.  ;  and 
Cerezo,  Span. — E.  B.  706 ;  Arb.  Brit.  vol.  iL  p.  693,  and  Encyc.  of  Trees  and 
ShrubSy  pp.  277,  278)  is,  in  its  wild  state,  a  middle-sized  deciduous  tree,  a 
native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  part  of  Asia,  and  cultivated  for  its 
fruit  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  the  first  hardy  fruit  that  ripens 
in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  and  is  grown  extensively  in  Kent  and  Hertford- 
shire for  the  London  market.  It  is  also  one  of  the  earUest  of  forced  fruits, 
being  as  we  have  seen  (1026)  ripened  in  March,  and  sometimes  even  in 
Februaiy  (1028). 

1181.  Use. — The  fruit,  besides  being  highly  valued  for  the  dessert,  is 
useful  in  pies,  tarts,  and  other  preparations  in  cookery  and  confectionery. 
Steeping  cherries  in  brandy  is  said  to  improve  its  strength  and  flavour;  a 
wine  may  be  made  from  the  pulp,  and  from  the  pulp  and  kernel  bruised  and 
fermented  the  German  spirit  Kirschwasser  is  distilled.  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring this  spirit,  and  various  other  foreign  or  loss  common  uses  of  the 
cherry,  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum.  The 
fruit  of  the  Kentish  cherry  may  bo  stoned,  and  dried,  and  used  like  raisins. 
The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  said  to  have  all  the  properties  of 
gum  arable.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard  and  tough,  and  is  used  by  the 
turner,  flute-maker,  and  cabinet-maker :  and  the  wild  cheny,  as  a  tree,  is 
an  excellent  nurse  for  the  oak  on  light  soils,  while  its  fruit  is  a  great 
enoourager  of  the  thrush,  blackbird,  and  other  singing  birds. 

1182.  Varieties — The  Romans  had  eight  kinds  of  cherry,  and  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Parkinson  there  were  twenty-four  sorts.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many the  sorts  were  more  numerous  than  in  England  before  the  collection 
made  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  From  that  collection  the 
foUowing  very  select  list  has  been  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

1 1 83.  Dessert  cherries  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening. 
Early  purple  Guigne^  syn.  Early  purple  Griotte.    Large,  heart-shaped, 
dark  purple,  flesh  purple,  tender,  rich ;  beginning  to  the  middle  of  June  ; 
leaves  with  long  petioles,  the  fruit  very  handsome. 
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MoffDukSy  syn.  Roi^  H&t^  Fr. ;  DoppdU  Mai  Kirsthe^  Ger.  Loge, 
roandiih,  dark  red,  flesh  tender,  juicy,  rich;  end  of  June;  a  good 
bearer,  and  the  tree  with  erect  branches. 

Knighit  EaHg  Blaek.    Large,  obtuee,  heart-ahaped,  black,  flesh  pnrpUsii, 

rich ;  end  of  Jane ;  a  good  bemr,  and  a  reiy  handsome  and  excdient  fruit 

Downton.     Abore  the  middle  else,  roundish,  heart-sh^>ed,  pale  yellow 

and  red,  flesh  pale  amber,  juicy,  rich ;  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July  ;  a 

good  bearer. 

EtUm.  Large,  heart-shaped,  pale  yellow  and  i«d, 
flesh  whitish,  Teiy  rich  and  sweet;  beginning 
to  the  middle  of  July ;  a  good  bearer,  and  esteemed 
the  richest  pale  cherry. 

/Zoyo/  DuAre,  eyn.  Royak  tardive.  Large,  oblate, 
(see  fig.  370)  dark  red,  flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy, 
rich ;  middle  to  the  end  of  July ;  a  good  bearer,  and 
the  habit  of  the  tree  fiutigiate,  l£ke  that  of  the  May 
Duke. 

Bigarreauy  qrn.  Graffion.  Laige,  obtuse,  heart- 
shaped,  white  and  red,  flesh  whitish,  firm,  sweet ; 
end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August ;  an  abundant 
bearer,  and  a  rery  handsome  and  mudi  cultimted 
fruit,  particularly  for  the  London  maricet. 

Florence.     Laige,    obtuse,    heart-shaped,    pale 
amber  and  red,  fledh  sweet  and  rich;  August;  a 
It^iifuTin'ik*  Ra^  good  bearer  when  the  tree  has  attained  a  certain  age, 
ihou  chtrrp,  fe^t  not  when  it  is  young. 

1184.  Cherrteefor  preeerving. 

Kentuhj  syn.  Ifon/morency  d  tongue  queue.  Middle  size,  oUate,  bright 
red,  flesh  whitish,  juicy,  add ;  middle  to  the  end  of  July ;  a  great  bearer, 
the  tree  with  drooping  shoots.  The  fruit  of  this  Tariety  is  mudi  used 
for  pies.  It  has  also  the  peculiar  property  of  the  stalk  adhering  so  finnly  to 
the  stone  that  the  latter  may  be  drawn  out  without  breaking  the  skin,  ex- 
cepting at  the  base.  In  this  state  the  fruit  is  dried  in  hair  ueTcs  in  the  sun, 
or  placed  in  a  gently  heated  oven,  and  the  cherries  so  treated  will  keep  a 
year,  and  when  brought  to  table  have  the  appearance  of  raisins. 

Moretto,  syn.  Amarenoy  Ital.  Laige,  obtuse,  heart-shaped,  dark  red, 
flesh  purplish  red,  juicy,  acid ;  August  and  September ;  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  chiefly  on  the  one  year  old  wood;  the  fruit  Is  excellent  for  preserYxng 
and  for  putting  into  brandy. 

1185.  Cherriee  adapted  for  being  trained  against  waUe  of  different  aipeeie» 
See  p.  422. 

118G.  Cherriee  adapted  for  eipaUere  or  dwarfi.    See  p.  428. 

1187.  Cherries  adapted  for  being  grown  as  standards.    See  p.  433. 

1188.  Cherries  for  a  cottage  garden, — May  Duke,  Late  Duke,  Kenttdi, 
and  Morello. 

1189.  Cherries  for  the  north  of  Scotland. — May  Duke,  Elton,  Downton, 
TUger  s  Redheart,  Winter's  Blackheart,  Lundy  Gean,  Kentish,  Morello. 

1190.  Propagation^  nursery  cuUurey  and  choice  of  plants, — Budding  is 
more  frequently  resorted  to  than  grafting,  because  the  wounds  made  by  the 
latter  operation  are  apt  to  gum.  Stocks  raised  from  stones  of  the  wild  cherry, 
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or  the  coliiTated  cherry,  are  used  when  free  growiiig  plants  are  required ; 
the  Morello,  when  the  object  is  phints  of  moderate  size;  and  the  perfumed 
cherry  (Cerasus  Mahdkb\  when  rery  dwarf  trees  are  wanted.  Standard 
cheny  trees  are  generally  budded  standard  high,  on  free  stooks  of  three 
yean'  growth  from  the  seed,  which  have  been  one  year  tnmsplanted.  Chorry 
stones  for  stocks  are  sown  in  sandy  soil  in  antnmn,  immediately  af^r  they 
haye  been  taken  from  the  fruit ;  or  they  are  preserved  in  sand  through  the 
winter,  the  heap  being  two  or  three  times  turned  over,  and  sown  in  spring. 
The  plants  come  up  the  same  season,  and  may  be  transplanted  in  autumn, 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  one  foot  distant  in  the  row  if  fer  dwarfs,  and 
eighteen  inches  if  for  standards.  If  for  dwarfs,  they  may  be  budded  the 
following  summer;  but  if  for  standards,  a  third  season's  growth  will  be 
required.  The  dwarfii  require  no  pruning  the  first  year;  but  the  second 
spring,  if  not  sold,  or  transplanted  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remam,  they 
require  to  be  cut  down,  and,  if  intended  for  a  wall,  the  shoots  should  be  flat 
trained  by  means  of  a  row  of  three  or  four  stakes  to  each  tree.  Whatever 
pruning  is  required  fi>r  the  cherry  should  be  done  a  little  before  midsummer, 
which,  while  it  is  found  to  prevent  gumming,  is  also  fiivounble  for  the 
healing  over  of  the  wounds  the  same  season.  The  best  plants  fi)r  removal 
are  those  which  have  been  one  or  two  years  worked;  but  as  the  cheny 
produces  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  it  may  be  transplanted  after  it  has  been 
three  or  four  years  trained,  more  especially  if  growing  in  a  loamy  soil. 

1191.  SoU^  sUuationy  and  final  planting^ — The  cherry  grows  naturally  in 
dry  sandy  soils,  and  in  situations  rather  elevated  than  low ;  but  the  culti- 
va^  tree  requires  a  soil  rather  more  loamy,  which,  however,  must  be  on  a 
dry  bottom.  Almost  all  the  varieties  may  be  grown  as  standards,  and  there 
is  no  great  difierenoe  between  them  in  regard  to  hardiness ;  but  the  earliest 
and  largest  fruit  is  produced  against  walls,  by  which  the  fruit  is  also 
improved  in  flavour,  while  the  apple  and  pear  grown  against  walls  are  apt 
to  become  mealy.  The  distances  at  which  cherry-trees  may  be  planted 
against  walls^  espaliers,  as  dwarfs,  and  in  the  orehard,  are  given  890,  902, 
and  906. 

1192.  Mode  of  bearing^  pruning^  and  training. — The  fruit  is  generally 
produced  on  small  spurs  or  studs,  frt>m  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length, 
which  proceed  from  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  two-year,  three-year,  and 
occasionally  from  the  older  branches ;  and  as  the  new  spurs  continue  being 
produced  from  recently  formed  wood,  bearing  branches  are  never  shortened 
back  where  there  is  room  for  their  extension.  The  cherry  is  not  very  pro- 
lific in  wood,  and  the  shoots  do  not  often  cross  one  another,  therefore  very 
little  pruning  is  required  for  standards.  Against  walls,  or  espaliers,  the 
horizontal  mode  of  training  is  generally  adopted,  excepting  for  the  Morello, 
the  Kontl^  and  other  slender-wooded  kinds,  for  which  some  of  the  modi- 
fications of  the  fen  method  (801  to  805)  may  be  chosen.  The  Morello,  as 
it  bears  on  the  wood  of  the  last  year,  may  be  trained  in  Mr.  Seymour's 
mamier,  figs.  291  to  296,  or  in  the  half-fan  manner,  figs.  313  and  318.  In 
summer-pruning  strong  growing  cherries,  most  of  the  laterals  should  be 
stopped  when  a  few  inches  in  length ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Morello,  a 
regular  supply  of  young  wood  should  be  left  all  along  the  branches,  as  exhi- 
bited in  Mr.  Seymour's  figures,  p.  867,  to  succeed  the  shoots  which  are 
charged  with  fruit.  The  Morello  produces  a  few  fruit  on  spurs  formed  on 
two-year  old  wood,  but  scarcely  ever  on  wood  of  the  third  year ;  therefore 
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perry  is  made  bom  the  wild  poar,  which  Is  alt<^iher  unfit  either  for  the 
kitchen  or  the  dessert. 

1157.  The  varieties  of  pear  cnltivated  by  the  Romans,  Pliny  informs  as, 
were  numerous ;  in  Frsnoe  they  have  long  been  more  so  than  the  varietiea  of 
the  apple ;  and  heno6  the  kinds  in  former  cultivation  in  this  countiy  were 
obtained  from  France,  and  generally  required  the  protection  of  walls.  Kbace 
the  peace  of  1816,  however,  many  new  and  haxdy  varieties  of  pear  have 
been  introduced  from  Belgium,  whm  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  this 
fruit  has,  till  lately,  been  more  attended  to  than  anywhere  else.  Some  ezoel- 
ient  and  very  hardy  varieties  have  also  been  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Kn^t,  so 
that  the  old  Frendi  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  superior  eocoel- 
lence,  such  as  the  Jargonelle,  are  r^>idly  disappearing  from  our  gardens. 
In  1812  more  than  700  sorts  had  been  proved,  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Gardens,  to  be  distinct,  as  appears  by  the  Socie^'s  Fruit  Catakgne. 
The  following  selections  from  this  large  number  have  been  made  lor  oa  by 
Mr.  Thompson. 

1168.  De99ert  Peart  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  and  he^in^. 

Citron  dee  Carmee,  syn.  Madeleine.  Middle  sise,  obovate,  yellowish 
green,  tender,  juicy ;  July ;  a  good  bearer,  and  an  upright  growing  tree. 

JargoneUey  syn.  Epaigne.  Luge,  pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  tender, 
juicy,  rich,  and  melting ;  August ;  a  good  bearer.  The  tree  generally  re- 
quires a  wall,  for  like  the  Colmar,  Brown  Beurr^,  and  many  old  French 
varieties,  its  constitution  is  not  adapted  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
standards  are  subjected ;  but  as  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
season,  it  will  succeed  on  any  aspect,  even  focingthe  north. 

Summer  St>  Oermain.  Middle  sise,  obovate,  pale  green,  tender  and 
juicy ;  August  and  September ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard,  and  a  vigorous- 
growing  tree. 

AmbroiiOy  syn.  Early  Beurre.  Middle  sice,  roundish,  greenish  yellow, 
buttery  and  rich ;  September  ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  strong  growing  tree. 

Duwnore,  Laige  oblong-obovate,  greenish  yellow,  and  smooth  brown 
russet,  buttery,  melting  and  rich ;  September;  a  hardy  vigorous  tree,  and 
bears  abundantiy  as  a  standard. 

Fondante  dAutomne,  Middle  sise,  obovate,  greenish  brown,  meltiqg 
and  rich ;  September  and  October  ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

White  Doyenniy  syn.  White  Beurre.  Above  the  middle  ajee,  obovate, 
pale  yellow,  buttery,  deliquescent ;  September  and  October;  a  great  bearer, 
and  producing  fruit  of  the  best  flavour  when  grown  as  a  standard. 

Sei^le^  syn.  New  York  Red  Cheek.  Small,  obovate,  brovmish  yeUow 
and  red,  tender,  juicy,  high  aroma ;  October ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Louiee  Bonne  pf  Jereeg,  Large,  pyriform,  greenish  brown  and  red, 
melting ;  October  and  November ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Marie  LouiMy  syn.  Braddick's  Field  Standard.  Laige,  oblong,  greenish 
yellow  and  brown,  melting,  buttery,  delicious ;  October  and  November;  a 
great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

Beurri  BoeCy  syn.  Calebasse  Boec  Laige,  pyriform,  russeted,  of  a  cinna- 
mon colour,  buttexy  and  high  flavoured;  October  and  NoTember;  a 
moderate  bearer,  and  best  grown  as  a  standard. 

Ganeets  Bergamoty  syn.  Bonne  Rouge.  Laige,  obovate,  yellow  nuset 
brown,  melting,  buttery,  high  flavoured ;  October  and  November ;  a 
moderate  bearer,  and  best  adapted  for  being  grown  against  a  wall. 
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DuchesiB  dtAngwUme,  Veiy  large,  obtusely  obovate,  yellow  and  russet, 
melting  end  juicy ;  October  and  Norember ;  a  good  bearer,  especially  against 
a  wall ;  but  the  fhiit  is  better  flavoured  from  a  standard. 

Beurre  IHei^  syn.  Dorothde  Royale.  Very  large,  obovate,  or  obtusely 
pyramidal,  yellowish  brown,  buttery  and  rich;  October  and  November;  a 
great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  vigorous  tree. 

HwsonB  Incomparable^  syn.  Downham  Seedling.  Middle  size,  or  rather 
large,  roundish,  brownish,  or  greenish  yellow,  slightly  russeted,  buttery, 
rich,  and  high  flavoured ;  December  and  January ;  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
best  of  pears. 

NeUs  dHiver^  syn.  Bonne  de  Malines.  Middle  size,  obovate,  yellowish 
msBst  brown,  buttery,  melting,  very  rich ;  November  to  January;  a  good 
bearer  as  a  standard,  and  deserving  also  a  wall. 

AUhorp  Crasiane.  Middle  size,  roundish,  obovate,  greenish  brown, 
buttery,  first-rate  flavour ;  October  and  November ;  a  good  bearer,  as  a 
standard ;  being  hardy  it  does  not  require  a  wall. 

Winter  Craewme,  Lai^,  turbinate,  green,  yellow,  and  brown,  buttery, 
first-rate  quality ;  January ;  a  hardy  tree,  and  a  great  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Napoleon,  syn.  M^aille.  Large,  obtusely  pyramidal,  pale  green, 
melting,  and  extremely  juicy ;  November  and  December ;  a  good  bearer,  a 
vigorous  tree,  either  on  a  wall  or  as  a  standard,  and  free  from  canker. 

Thompsons.  Middle  size,  obovate,  brownish  yellow,  melting,  buttery, 
and  rich ;  November  till  January ;  bears  as  a  standard. 

Ghut  Morceau^  syn.  Beurre  d'Hardenpont.  Large,  obtuse  elliptic,  pale 
green,  buttery,  melting,  excellent ;  November  to  January ;  a  great  bearer ; 
deserves  a  wall,  but  does  not  particularly  require  it ;  a  hardy  tree,  and 
altogether  one  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  of  pears  in  cultivation. 

Pasee  Colmar,  syn.  Chapman's.  Middle  size,  obovate,  greenish  yellow 
russet,  melting,  juicy  and  sugaiy ;  December  and  January ;  a  great  bearer, 
either  as  a  wall  tree  or  standard,  and  free  from  canker. 

Knighfs  Monarch.  Middle  size,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  melting,  and 
very  rich ;  December  and  January ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

Ne  plus  Meuris.  Middle  size,  roundish  and  somewhat  irregular  in  shape, 
brownish  russet,  buttery  and  rich ;  November  to  March ;  a  great  bearer, 
and  the  tree  hardy. 

Easter  Beurr^,  syn.  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote.  Large,  roundish  oblong, 
yellowish  green,  russet,  and  brown,  buttery  and  melting;  January  to  March, 
and  in  jars  among  sand  till  June ;  a  great  bearer,  and  well  deserving  a  wall. 

BeurrS  de  Ranx,  syn.  Hardenpont  du  Pnntemps.  Large,  obtusely  pyra- 
midal, brownish  green,  melting,  juicy  and  rich ;  March  to  May,  or  in  jars, 
among  sand  or  kiln-dried  straw,  till  July ;  a  good  bearer,  and  well  deserving 
a  wall.  This  and  the  two  preceding  varieties  being  the  best  keeping  pears, 
ought  to  be  planted  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  variety  ih  private 
collections,  so  as  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  through  the  spring  and, 
by  careful  keeping,  till  pears  come  again. 

11^9.  Kitchen  Pears  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  and  keeping, 
Bexi  d^Heri^   syn.   Franzosische  Rumelbime.     Middle  size,  roundiah, 
yellow  and  reddish  blush,  tender,  and  with  the  flavour  of  anis;  October  to 
January ;  a  great  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard ;  excellent  fi)r 
stewing,  and  very  free  from  grittiness. 

Beqfiene  Musque,      Middle  size,  oblong,  tapering,  pale  yellow,  stews 
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perry  19  made  finom  the  wild  poar^  which  it  a]t<^ther  unfit  dUier  for  tbe 
kitchen  or  the  deaeert. 

1157.  The  varietieM  of  pear  cultivated  by  the  Romana,  Pliny  infonna  iia, 
were  numerous ;  in  Fmoe  they  have  long  been  more  ao  than  the  Tarietiea  of 
the  apple ;  and  heno6  the  kinda  in  former  cnltiYatioa  in  this  country  were 
obtained  from  France,  and  generally  required  the  protection  of  waUa.  Since 
the  peace  of  1816,  howcTcr,  many  new  and  hardy  Taiietiea  of  pear  have 
been  introduced  from  Belgium,  where  the  cultiTation  and  improTement  of  thia 
fruit  haa,  till  lately,  been  more  attended  to  than  anywhere  elae.  Some  excel- 
lent  and  very  hardy  yaiietieshaTe  alao  been  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  ao 
that  the  dd  Frendi  rarietieB,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  superior  excel- 
lenoe,  such  as  the  Jaigonelle,  are  r^>idly  disappearing  from  our  gardena. 
In  1812  more  than  700  sorts  had  been  proved,  in  the  Horticultural  8o« 
ciety's  Gardens,  to  be  distinct,  as  appean  by  the  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue. 
The  following  selections  from  this  laige  number  have  been  made  for  ua  by 
Mr.  Thompson. 

1158.  Deitert  Pean  arranged  in  the  order  0/ their  ripening  and  keying. 
Citron  dee  Carmee,  syn.  Madeleine.    Middle  size,  obovate,  yeUowish 

green,  tender,  juicy ;  July ;  a  good  bearer,  and  an  upright  growing  tree. 

Jargoneikj  syn.  Epaigne.  Laige,  pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  tender, 
juicy,  rich,  and  melting ;  August ;  a  good  bearer.  The  tree  generally  re- 
quires a  wall,  for  like  the  Colmar,  Brown  Beurr6,  and  many  old  Fioich 
Tarietiea,  its  constitution  is  not  adapted  to  withstand  the  ridssitudes  to  which 
standards  are  subjected ;  but  as  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
seaaon,  it  will  succeed  on  any  aspect,  eren  feeing  the  north. 

Summer  Sit.  Crermain.  Middle  sise,  obovate,  pale  green,  tender  and 
juicy ;  August  and  September ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard,  and  a  Tigorona- 
growing  tree. 

Ambroeia^  syn.  Early  Beurre.  Middle  size,  roundish,  greenish  ydlow, 
buttery  and  rich ;  September  ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  strong  growing  tree. 

DufifMore.  Laige  oblong-oborate,  greenish  yellow,  and  smooth  brown 
russet,  buttery,  melting  and  rich ;  September;  a  hardy  vigorous  tree,  and 
bears  abundantly  as  a  standard. 

Fondante  ttAutomne,  Middle  siie,  obovate,  greenish  brown,  melting 
and  rich ;  September  and  October  ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

White  Doyenni,  syn.  White  Bourre.  Above  the  middle  size,  obovate, 
pale  yellow,  buttery,  deliquescent ;  September  and  October;  a  great  bearer, 
and  producing  fruit  of  the  best  flavour  when  grown  as  a  standard. 

Seckte^  syn.  New  York  Red  Cheek.  Small,  obovate,  brownish  yellow 
and  red,  tender,  juicy,  high  aroma ;  October ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Umiee  Bonne  qf  Jersey.  Laige,  pyriform,  greenish  brown  and  rad, 
melting ;  October  and  November ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Marie  Louise^  syn.  Braddick's  Field  Standard.  Laige,  oblong,  greenish 
yellow  and  brown,  melting,  buttery,  delicious ;  October  and  November;  a 
great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

Beurri  BoiCj  syn.  Calebasse  Booc  Large,  pyriform,  russeted,  of  a  cinna- 
mon colour,  butteiy  and  high  flavoured;  October  and  November;  a 
moderate  b^oer,  and  best  grown  as  a  standard. 

GaneeCs  Bergamoty  syn.  Bonne  Rouge.  Laige,  obovate,  yellow  ruBet 
brown,  melting,  buttery,  high  flavoured ;  October  and  November ;  a 
moderate  bearer,  and  best  adapted  for  being  grown  against  a  wall. 
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Duckesie  ifAngaulSme,  Veiy  large,  obtiuely  obovate,  yellow  and  rusBet, 
melting  end  joicy ;  October  and  November ;  a  good  bearer,  especially  against 
a  wall ;  but  tbe  fruit  is  better  flaToured  from  a  standard. 

Beurre  Dkl^  syn.  Doroth^  Royale.  Very  large,  obovate,  or  obtusely 
pyramidal,  yellowish  brown,  buttery  and  rich;  October  and  November;  a 
great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  vigorous  tree. 

Hacont  Incomparable^  syn.  Downham  Seedling.  Middle  size,  or  rather 
laige,  roundish,  brownish,  or  greenish  yellow,  slightly  russeted,  buttery, 
rich,  and  high  flavoured ;  December  and  January ;  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
best  of  pears. 

NeUi  dHwer^  syn.  Bonne  de  Malines.  Middle  size,  obovate,  yellowish 
msBSt  brown,  buttery,  melting,  very  rich  ;  November  to  January ;  a  good 
bearer  as  a  standard,  and  deserving  also  a  wall. 

AUhorp  Crasmne.  Middle  size,  roundish,  obovate,  greenish  brown, 
buttery,  first-rate  flavour ;  October  and  November ;  a  good  bearer,  as  a 
standard ;  being  hardy  it  does  not  require  a  wall. 

Winter  Crassane,  Lai^,  turbinate,  green,  yellow,  and  brown,  buttery, 
first-rate  quality ;  January ;  a  hardy  tree,  and  a  great  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Napoleon,  syn.  M^daille.  Large,  obtusely  pyramidal,  pale  green, 
melting,  and  extremely  juicy ;  November  and  December ;  a  good  bearer,  a 
vigorous  tree,  either  on  a  wall  or  as  a  standard,  and  free  firom  canker. 

Thompeone,  Middle  size,  obovate,  brownish  yellow,  melting,  buttery, 
and  rich ;  November  till  January ;  bears  as  a  standard. 

Ghut  Morceau,  syn.  Beurre  d'Hardenpont.  Large,  obtuse  elliptic,  pale 
green,  buttery,  melting,  excellent ;  November  to  January ;  a  great  bearer ; 
deserves  a  wall,  but  does  not  psorticularly  require  it ;  a  hardy  tree^  and 
altogether  one  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  of  pears  in  cultivation. 

Paeee  Colmar,  syn.  Chapman's.  Middle  size,  obovate,  greenish  yellow 
russet,  melting,  juicy  and  sugary ;  December  and  January ;  a  great  bearer, 
either  as  a  wall  tree  or  standard,  and  free  from  canker. 

Knights  Monarch,  Middle  size,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  melting,  and 
very  rich ;  December  and  January ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

Ne  plue  Meurts.  Middle  size,  roundish  and  somewhat  irregular  in  shape, 
browmsh  russet,  buttery  and  rich ;  November  to  March ;  a  great  bearer, 
and  the  tree  hardy. 

Easter  BeurrS,  syn.  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote.  Large,  roundish  oblong, 
yellowish  green,  russet,  and  brown,  buttery  and  melting;  January  to  March, 
and  in  jars  among  sand  till  June ;  a  great  bearer,  and  well  deserving  a  wall. 

BeurrS  de  Ranz,  syn.  Hardenpont  du  Printemps.  Large,  obtusely  pyra- 
midal^  brownish  green,  melting,  juicy  and  rich ;  March  to  May,  or  in  jars, 
among  sand  or  kiln-dried  straw,  till  July ;  a  good  bearer,  and  well  deserving 
a  wall.  This  and  the  two  preceding  varieties  being  the  best  keeping  pears, 
ought  to  be  planted  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  variety  ih  private 
collections,  so  as  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  through  the  spring  and, 
by  careful  keeping,  till  pears  come  again. 

1159.  Kitchen  Pears  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  and  keeping, 
Bezi  dtHeri,   syn.   Franzosische  Rumelbime.     Middle  size,  roundish, 
yeUow  and  reddish  blush,  tender,  and  with  the  flavour  of  anis ;  October  to 
January ;  a  great  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard ;  excellent  fi)r 
stewing,  and  very  free  from  grittiness. 

Bequene  MusquS.      Middle  size,  oblong,  tapering,  pale  yellow,  stews 
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perry  is  made  from  the  wild  poar^  which  is  altogether  niifit  either  for  tbe 
kitchen  or  the  deteert. 

1157.  The  varieties  of  pear  cultivated  by  the  Romana,  Pliny  informs  as, 
were  numerous ;  in  France  they  have  long  been  more  so  than  the  varieties  of 
the  apple ;  and  hence  the  kinds  in  former  cnHivation  in  this  ooontry  were 
obtained  from  Fnmoe,  and  generally  required  the  protection  of  walls.  Since 
the  peace  of  1815,  however,  many  new  and  hardy  varieties  of  pear  have 
been  introduced  from  Belgium,  whm  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  this 
fruit  has,  till  lately,  been  more  attended  to  than  anywhere  else.  Some  excel- 
lent and  very  haidy  varieties  have  also  been  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  ao 
that  the  old  Frendi  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  superior  excel- 
lence, such  as  the  Jaigonelle,  are  r^>idly  disappearing  fiwm  our  gaidena. 
In  1812  more  than  700  sorts  had  been  proved,  in  the  HorticulUml  8o« 
ciety's  Gardens,  to  be  distinct,  as  appean  by  the  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue. 
The  following  selections  from  this  large  number  have  been  made  for  us  by 
Mr.  Thompson. 

1158.  Deeeert  Pean  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  and  keying. 
Citron  dee  Carmee^  syn.  Madeleine.     Middle  size,  obovate,  yellowiah 

green,  tender,  juicy ;  July ;  a  good  bearer,  and  an  upright  growing  tree. 

JargoneUe^  syn.  Epaigne.  Laige,  pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  tender, 
juicy,  rich,  and  melting ;  August ;  a  good  bearer.  The  tree  generally  re- 
quires a  wall,  for  like  the  Colmar,  Brown  Beurr^,  and  many  old  Fioich 
varieties,  its  constitution  is  not  adapted  to  withstand  the  vidssitudes  to  whiA 
standards  are  subjected ;  but  as  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
season,  it  will  succeed  on  any  aspect,  even  focingthe  north. 

Summer  Si'  Oermainn  Middle  sise^  obovate,  pale  green,  tender  and 
juicy ;  August  and  September ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard,  and  a  vigorona- 
growing  tree. 

AmbroiiOy  syn.  Early  Beurre.  Middle  size,  roundish,  greenish  ydlow, 
buttery  and  rich ;  September  ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  strong  growing  tree. 

Duwnore,  Laige  oblong-obovate,  greenish  yellow,  and  smooth  brown 
russet,  buttery,  melting  and  rich ;  September ;  a  hardy  vigorous  tree,  and 
bears  abundanUy  as  a  standard. 

Fondante  ttAutomne.  Middle  sise,  obovate,  greenish  brown,  meltii^ 
and  rich ;  September  and  October ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

White  Doyenne,  syn.  White  Beurre.  Above  the  middle  riae,  obovate, 
pale  yellow,  butteiy,  deliquescent;  September  and  October;  a  great  beara^, 
and  producing  fruit  of  the  best  flavour  when  grown  as  a  standard. 

Set^len  syn.  New  York  Red  Cheek.  Small,  obovate,  brownish  yeUow 
and  red,  tender,  juicy,  high  aroma ;  October ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Louiee  Bonne  tf  Jereeg,  Laige,  pyriform,  greenish  brown  and  red, 
melting ;  October  and  November ;  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Marie  Louiee^  syn.  Braddick's  Field  Standard.  Laige,  oblong,  greenish 
yellow  and  brown,  melting,  buttery,  delicious ;  October  and  November ;  a 
great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

Beurri  Boee^  syn.  Calebasse  Boec  Laige,  pyriform,  russeted,  of  a  cinna- 
mon colour,  buttexy  and  high  flavoured;  October  and  November;  a 
moderate  bearer,  and  best  grown  as  a  standard. 

GanaeCs  Bergamot,  syn.  Bonne  Rouge.  Laige,  obovate,  yellow  ruant 
brown,  melting,  buttery,  high  flavoured ;  October  and  November ;  a 
moderate  bearer,  and  best  adapted  for  being  grown  against  a  wall. 
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Duehesw  ^AngatdSme.  Very  large,  obtusely  oboTate,  yellow  and  rusBet, 
melting  end  juicy ;  October  and  Norember ;  a  good  bearer,  especially  against 
a  wall ;  but  the  fruit  is  better  flavoured  from  a  standard. 

Beurre  Diel^  syn.  Doroth^e  Royale.  Very  large,  obovate,  or  obtusely 
pyramidal,  yellowish  brown,  buttery  and  rich;  October  and  November;  a 
great  bearer,  and  a  hardy  vigorous  tree. 

Hacon's  Incomparable^  ayn.  Downham  Seedling.  Middle  size,  or  rather 
large,  roundish,  brownish,  or  greenish  yellow,  slightly  russeted,  buttery, 
rich,  and  high  flavoured ;  December  and  January ;  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
best  of  pears. 

N^U  ttffiveTy  syn.  Bonne  de  Malines.  Middle  size,  obovate,  yellowish 
msset  brown,  buttery,  melting,  very  rich ;  November  to  January ;  a  good 
bear«r  as  a  standard,  and  deserving  also  a  wall. 

AUhorp  Crasiane.  Middle  size,  roundish,  obovate,  greenish  brown, 
buttery,  first-rate  flavour ;  October  and  November ;  a  good  bearer,  as  a 
standard ;  being  hardy  it  does  not  require  a  wall. 

Winter  Crassane.  Laige^  turbinate,  green,  yellow,  and  brown,  buttery, 
first-rate  quality ;  January ;  a  hardy  tree,  and  a  great  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Napoleon,  syn.  M^aille.  Large,  obtusely  pyramidal,  pale  green, 
melting,  and  extremely  juicy ;  November  and  December ;  a  good  bearer,  a 
vigorous  tree,  either  on  a  wall  or  as  a  standard,  and  free  from  canker. 

Thompson's,  Middle  size,  obovate,  brownish  yellow,  melting,  buttery, 
and  rich ;  November  till  January ;  bears  as  a  standard. 

Ohut  Morceau^  syn.  Beurre  d'Hardenpont.  Large,  obtuse  elliptic,  pale 
green,  buttery,  melting,  excellent ;  November  to  January ;  a  great  bearer ; 
deserves  a  wall,  but  does  not  particularly  require  it ;  a  hardy  tree^  and 
altogether  one  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  of  pears  in  cultivation. 

Passe  Colmary  syn.  Chapman's.  Middle  size,  obovate,  greenish  yellow 
russet,  melting,  juicy  and  sugary ;  December  and  January ;  a  great  bearer, 
either  as  a  wall  tree  or  standard,  and  free  from  canker. 

Kntghfs  Monarch.  Middle  size,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  melting,  and 
very  rich ;  December  and  January ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree. 

Ne  plus  Meuris,  Middle  size,  roundish  and  somewhat  irregular  in  shape, 
brownish  russet,  buttery  end  rich  ;  November  to  March ;  a  great  bearer, 
and  the  tree  hardy. 

Easter  BeurrS^  syn.  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote.  Large,  roundish  oblong, 
yellowish  green,  russet,  and  brown,  buttery  and  melting;  January  to  March, 
and  in  jars  among  sand  till  June ;  a  great  bearer,  and  well  deserving  a  wall. 

BeurrS  de  Ranx^  syn.  Hardenpont  du  Printemps.  Large,  obtusely  pyra- 
midal^ brownish  green,  melting,  juicy  and  rich ;  March  to  May,  or  in  jars, 
among  sand  or  kiln- dried  straw,  till  July ;  a  good  bearer,  and  well  deserving 
a  wall.  This  and  the  two  preceding  varieties  being  the  best  keeping  pears, 
ought  to  be  planted  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  variety  in  private 
collections,  so  as  to  produce  en  abundant  supply  through  the  spring  and, 
by  careful  keeping,  till  pears  come  again. 

1159.  Kitchen  Pears  arranged  in  (he  order  of  their  ripening  and  keeping, 
Bezi  d^Heri^    syn.  Franzosische  Rumelbime.     Middle  size,  roundisli, 
yeUow  and  reddish  blush,  tender,  and  with  the  flavour  of  anis ;  October  to 
January ;  a  great  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard ;  excellent  fst 
stewing,  and  very  free  from  grittiness. 

Bequene  Musque.      Middle  size,  oblong,  tapering,  pale  yellow,  stews 


1217*  Lar§e  Laneaskir$  Opomberriu  adapUd  fir  a  cUtage 
JM:  *  Prince  Regent,  WoDderfnl,*  Top  Sawyer,  *HmltnlM^CompttBi^ 
Lktt,  LanoMter  Lad.  TeOaw:  *  Bookwood,  *SoveK%n,  •  Smog^. 
Grmn:  *  Niger,  *  Greenwood,  *No  ^ibeiy,  PeaeodE.  White:  *  Wei- 
lii^ton's  Oloiy,  *  Whitcamith,  *  Queen  GhuloMe,  Ea^  Floor  de  liL— 
{A  T»Mm$maninG»d.  Cftfwi.  1841,  |».  84.) 

The  moet  valnaUe  led  gooeebeny  in  edUlfiition  kpeiliapa  the  red  CTiam 
p^gne,  genendly  called  the  Ironmonger  in  Weotland|  the  frnit  of  whoA  iaef 
■apeiior  flaToor,  ia  weD  adi^ited  lor  all  the  pmpoaee  to  whkh  gooae%cniei 
are  applied,  and  by  matting  it  may  be  piceemed  on  the  bodh  tfll  Deoeaeber. 
The  branches  of  this  variety  grow  bmno  npright  than  theae  of  any  otiMr 
gooseberry,  and  hence  tlie  pjanta  occupy  less  space,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
haring  the  fruit  soiled  by  being  too  near  tlie  ground.  Th^  are  alao  parti- 
cnlariy  well  adapted  for  tnuning  in  the  upHght  manner  en  eqwlieia.  The 
fruit  of  the  Pitmaston  green  gage  wHl  hang  on  the  brsndiea  till  it  aluivcis 
and  almost  candies.  The  red  Warrington  k  an  earoeUent  gooeebeny,  either 
for  the  table  or  wine-makiog,  but  it  is  of  pendulous  growth,  and  part  <tf  the 
fruit  is  apt  io  be  rotted  in  wet  seasons.  There  is  a  genefal  prejudice  against 
the  large  Lancashire  kinds,  which,  it  is  alleged,  are  deficient  in  flsTonr;  hat 
this  b  not  the  esse  with  many  of  them ;  for  example,  those  leoonuDended 
(1217)  for  a  cottage  garden ;  and  from  our  own  experience  wt  con  amett 
that  it  is  not  the  case  with  the  sorts  mariced  *  in  the  above  seieotioB. 

1218.  Pnopofioikm^  nunery  cultars,  and  diMee  nf  pfaate. — The  oomaMn 
mode  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  formed  from  ahnots 
taken  from  healthy  vigorous  plants  in  autumn,  as  k»g  and  straight  ^  ^sy 
can  be  got.  The  point  of  the  shoot  should  be  sliortened  two  or  three 
indies,  to  where  the  wood  is  finn,  and  the  buds  mature ;  and  the  euttiqg, 
which  should,  if  poesible,  be  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  should  after- 
wards be  treated  as  directed  in  p.  2G0.  They  should  be  phnted  in  san^ 
loam,  in  a  moist  situation,  shaded  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  ann,  but 
not  covered  or  confined  by  the  brsnches  of  large  trees.  Some  of  tlie  Lau- 
casliire  growers  tie  a  little  moss  round  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting,  which 
is  said  to  cause  it  to  strike  stronger  roots.  In  loamy  moist  soil  they  need 
not  be  planted  above  three  inches  deep,  but  in  ordinary  garden  soil  six  inciws 
will  be  ssfor;  in  either  caae  the  cutting  must  be  made  quite  firm  at  its  lower 
extremity.  Cuttings  of  the  growing  wood  will  succeed  mider  a  hand-glsBi, 
but  it  can  seldom  be  neoesmy  to  teke  so  much  trouble.  Where  there  is 
only  one  plant  of  a  rare  kind,  the  most  certain  and  rapid  mode  of  pr^«- 
gation  is  by  laying  dovm  the  branches  along  the  snrfiMse  of  the  ground,  ai 
prsctised  by  the  stock-growers  in  propagating  plum  and  Paradise  stocks 
(625).  Suckers  are  oeoasianally  resorted  to,  but  as  they  generally  contain  a 
greater  number  of  adventitious  buds  at  the  lower  extremities  than  shoots 
from  the  branches,  they  are  apt  to  throw  up  more  sucken  than  them. 
Gooseberries  seldom  ranain  longer  in  the  nuneiy  than  two  years,  being 
transplanted  into  rows  two  feet  by  one  foot  the  autumn  of  the  same  sesaon 
in  which  they  are  struck.  No  other  pruning  is  requkite  than  removing 
sucken  or  ^oots  from  the  stem,  so  as  to  leave  three,  cr  at  most  four, 
diveigent  shoots  to  fonnthe  head. 

1219.— ;SW/,  Mituatim^  and  fatal  pbmHng.^The  best  soil  k  a  cool  raariy 
loam,  warm,  deep,  well  manured,  and  kept  moderately  UKust;  either  by  the 
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situation  and  subfloil,  or  by  the  Borfine  being  covered  by  the  branches  of  the 
biuhefl^  80  as  greatly  to  lessen  ev^toration.  The  situation  should  be  open, 
and  by  no  means  shaded  with  standazd  fruit  trees,  the  gooseberries  grown 
under  which  are  almost  always  bitter.  In  general  gooseberries  and  all  fruit 
ahrubs  should  be  cultivated  in  plantations  by  themselves  (904) ;  but  in  small 
gardens  they  may  be  placed  in  rows  along  the  borders,  either  as  dwarfii  or 
espaliers :  plants  one,  or  at  most  two  years'  from  the  cutting,  are  most 
suitable,  and  the  distances  in  both  cases  have  been  already  given  (904 
and  806). 

1220. — Mode  of  hearing^  fruning^  and  training, — The  fruit  is  produced  on 
the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  and  on  spun  from  shoots  of  three  or  more 
years'  growth.  The  largest  fruit  is  always  produced  on  the  wood  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  as  the  spurs  grow  old,  and  increase  in  size,  the  fruit 
becomes  smaller,  though  it  increases  in  quantity ;  which^  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  all  fruit  grown  on  spurs.  The  gooseberry  requires  to  be  pruned 
in  early  summer,  because  in  general  it  produces  more  shoots  than  can  be 
allowed  to  remain,  without  depriving  the  fruit-bearing  branches  of  a  due 
share  of  light  and  air.  All  superfluous  shoots,  therefore,  should  be  stopped 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  when  they  are  between  one  inch  and  two  inches 
in  length,  and  again  stopped  at  the  second  joint,  when  they  have  made  a 
second  growth.  A  common  fiinlt  in  gardens  is  to  allow  the  shoots  of  goose- 
berries and  currants  to  grow  nearly  their  full  length  before  they  are  thinned 
out,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fruit  is  deprived  of  its  due  share  of 
nourishment,  light,  and  air,  and  more  strength  is  communicated  to  the 
root  than  is  required  for  the  due  adjustment  of  the  root  and  top.  Hence, 
in  almost  all  gardens,  we  find  the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  far  too 
luxuriant.  All  the  training  the  gooseberry,  treated  as  a  bush,  requires,  is 
to  stop  or  prune  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  bush  rather  open  in  the 
centre,  and  the  branches  all  radiating  outwards  from  the  stem,  or  from  the 
main  branches ;  crossing  one  another  as  little  as  possible,  and  when  they  do 
cross,  never  touching.  On  espaliers  they  should  be  trained  in  the  perpen- 
dicular manner  (808  and  906),  or  at  an  angle  of  45%  or  half  that  angle;  and  if 
only  two  upright  shoots  are  trained  from  every  plant,  the  trellis  or  espalier 
rail  will  be  the  sooner  covered.  Where  plants  ai«  in  abundance,  which  they 
may  in  many  cases  be  by  rabing  them  from  cuttings  at  home,  only  one  upright 
shoot  may  be  trained  from  each  cutting,  and  these  being  planted  at  one 
foot  apart,  the  trellis  or  rail,  if  not  more  than  five  feet  high,  will  be  com- 
pletely covered  in  three  years.  If  the  champagne  or  ironmonger  is  planted, 
and  tiie  plants,  when  cuttings,  allowed  to  make  only  one  vertical  shoot 
from  the  termbial  bud,  then  after  they  have  made  two  years'  growth 
against  the  espalier  rail,  they  will  have  reached  its  summit,  and  may 
be  spurred  in  afterwards  from  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  rail.  If  a  double  espalier  rail,  such  as  we  figured  in  the  Suburban  Land- 
scape Gardener^  fig.  69,  p.  232,  is  used,  a  very  handsome  gooseberry  hedge 
will  thus  be  formed,  which  will  bear  abundance  of  fruit  of  the  best  flavour, 
because  freely  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

1221.  The  growers  of  gooseberries  for  prizes  necessarily  take  much  more 
pains  in  pruning  and  training  than  the  gardeners  of  private  gentlemen.  The 
plants  are  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  first  year  they  are  transplanted  to  the  soil  and  situation  where  they  .are 
to  produce  their  fruit.     This  is,  if  possible,  a  deep  warm,  rich,  marly  loam. 
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moderately  moist,  at  tlie  bottom  of  snch  a  slope  as  sliall  at  once  pmdoce 
shelter  from  the  highest  winds  of 
the  locality,  and  ensure  a  certain 
degree  of  coolness^  and  snpply  of 
moisture,  from  what  may  be  tenned 
the  insensible  escape  of  the  rain 
which  has  sunk  into  the  soil  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  declivity. 
Being  planted,  the  next  step  is 
to  prepare  for  pruning  and  train- 
ing, by  procuring  a  few  hooked 
sticks,  (fig.  373)  and.  forked  sticks 
(fig.  374);  the  former  to  hold 
down  the  branches  that  are  in- 
clmed  to  grow  upwards,  and 
the  latter  to  support  those  which 
are  inclined  to  grow  downwards, 
to  the  plant  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  375,  in 
which,  also,  the  roots  appear  regularly 
spread  out  in  eveiy  direction.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  second  year  these  three 
shoots  will  haye  produced  a  number  of 
side-shoots,  most  of  which  may  be 
shortened  to  one  eye,  and  the  othen 
reduced  to  one-half  of  their  length. 
No  shoots  should  be  left  either  at  the 
origin  or  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
but  only  at  the  sides ;  the  fewer  the 
number  of  shoots,  and  the  younger  the 
tree,  the  larger  will  be  the  fruit.  Thus 
A  trointd  prif  Gooteborrf-imth,  ^j^g  plant,  whcu  pruued  in  the  NoTem- 
ber  of  the  second  year,  will  consist  of 
three  principal  shoots,  each  bearing  two  young  shoots,  shortened  to  about 
seven  inches  of  their  length.  These  last,  in  the  pruning  of  the  third  year, 
are  to  be  left  with  two  shoots  only  of  new  wood ;  these  shoots  being  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  plant,  without  crowd* 
ing  it  in  any  part.  The  same  system  of  pruning  and  thinning  is  continued 
in  future  years — cutting  out  the  old  wood  occasionally,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
moderate  and  constant  supply  of  strong,  healthy  young  shoots,  fi^m  which 
alone  large  and  fine  fruit  can  be  expected.  Whenever  the  extremities  %il 
the  branches  grow  more  than  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  from  the  main 
stem,  they  must  be  cut  back ;  for  large  fruit  will  never  be  produced  at  the 
extremities  of  long  branches.  The  roots  of  the  plants  must  also  be  attended 
to,  by  cutting  a  trench  round  the  plant  at  the  dbtance  to  which  the  branches 
are  limited,  so  as  to  shorten  all  the  main  roots  to  that  length,  smoothing 
their  extremities  with  the  knife,  and  filling  up  the  trench  with  fresh  maily 
loam,  enriched  with  cow-dung.  Some  growers  even  carry  the  system  of 
root-pruning  so  far  as  to  la}'  bare  the  whole  of  the  roots,  and  thin  out  and 
shorten  the  larger  ones  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  the  branches, 
re-KK)vering  the  roots  with  fresh  soil.  The  fruit  after  being  set  is 
thinned  out,  as  well  as  the  branches,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  berries 
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are  allowed  to  a  branch  when  the  object  is  prize  fruit;  we  have,  indeed,  seen 
Dot  more  than  two  berries  to  an  entire  bush,  the  shoot  being  pegged  down 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and  a  saucer  of  water  placed  under 
each  berry,  in  order,  by  its  evaporation,  to  keep  its  surface  moist  and 
promote  its  swelling.  The  berries  intended  for  prizes  are  protected  from 
heavy  rains  by  a  cap  of  oiled  paper,  or  by  a  bell-glass,  or  any  other  suit- 
able contrivance ;  because  should  a  slight  shower  fiJl  on  them  at  the  time 
they  are  ripening,  they  are  very  apt  to  burst.  These  caps,  however, 
must  not  be  put  on  except  when  rain  is  expected,  in  order  not  to  deprive 
the  leaves  of  sun  and  air.  Prize  gooseberry  bushes  are  thought  to  be  at  their 
best  when  five  or  six  years  old  from  seed,  and  four  or  five  years  from  cuttings. 

1222.  Gathering  mid  keeping. — Unripe  gooseberries  for  tarts  are  in  a  fit 
state  for  that  purpose  by  the  end  of  April,  and  they  may  be  thinned  out 
from  those  that  are  to  remain  for  ripening  till  the  middle  of  July.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  every  plant  is  thinned  out  in  a  green  state,  it  will 
add  considerably  to  the  size  of  those  which  remain.  Ripe  gooseberries 
should  be  gathered  the  day  in  which  they  are  sent  to  table,  but  both  these 
and  unripe  fruit  may,  when  necessary,  be  kept  a  week  or  more,  by  being 
placed  in  the  icehouse-room,  or  in  the  fruit-cellar.  Gooseberries  may  be 
preserved  on  the  trees,  either  by  matting-up  each  bush  separately ;  by  cover- 
ing with  canvas,  or  matting  both  sides  of  an  espalier  or  gooseberry-hedge ;  or 
by  inclosing  a  square  of  bushes  by  pales  or  canvas  frames  six  feet  high ;  con- 
structing the  framework  of  a  roof  over  this  space,  and  covering  it  with  can- 
vas. This  will  exclude  birds  and  insects,  and  also,  in  a  great  measure,  light, 
by  which  the  decay  of  the  fruit  will  be  retarded  for  several  weeks ;  more 
especially  if  the  covering  has  been  put  on  a  few  days  before  the  fruit  is 
thoroughly  ripe. 

1223.  Ineecte^  dieeaeeey  and  caeualties, — No  pest  is  more  common  in  gar- 
dens than  the  gooseberry  caterpillar,  by  which  is  meant  the  larva  of  several 
kinds  of  moths,  saw-flies,  and  some  butterflies.  They  are  all  hatched  on 
the  leaves,  and  the  great  art  of  preventing  them  from  injuring  the  plants  is 
to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  any  are  seen  commence 
syringing  the  plants  powerfully  with  lime-water,  using  an  inverted  rose  on 
the  syringe,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  agunst  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves, 
as  it  is  there  that  the  eggs  are  deposited.  We  feel  confident  that  lime- 
water,  when  properly  prepared  (202)  and  applied,  will  destroy,  at  all  events 
in  its  young  state,  the  larva  of  every  insect  that  lives  on  the  leaves  of  plants ; 
but  to  those  who  find  it  insufficient,  we  would  recommend,  first,  to  moisten 
the  leaves  by  the  i^ringe  or  watering-pot,  and  tben  to  dust  them,  either  with 
powdered  quick-lime,  coarse  tobacco  powder,  or  the  powder  of  white  helle- 
bore (Veratrum  lUbum)  ;  or  if  either  of  the  two  last  plants  be  used,  the 
powder  may  be  mixed  with  soapsuds,  and  the  plants  watered  or  syringed 
with  it ;  but  in  this  case  the  skin  of  the  fruit  wOl  not  escape,  being  covered 
with  the  liquor.  Lime-water,  therefore,  is  in  our  opinion  the  only  unex- 
ceptionable application.  Unfortunately  in  many  gardens  the  caterpillars  are 
not  observed  until  they  have  attiuned  a  considerable  size,  and  done  great 
part  of  the  mischief,  when  they  are  also  more  difiicult  to  destroy.  Hand 
picking  is  recommended  in  such  cases,  but  the  mischief  being  already  done, 
this  only  prevents  the  insect  from  attaining  maturity,  which,  no  doubt, 
is  an  advantage,  by  lessening  the  number  of  females  for  producing  future 
broods.     See  the  section  on  insects,  p.  99. 
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1224.  Fwcing. — ^I'he  gooseberry  may  be  forced  in  potfl^  and  this  ia  h^ 
quently  done  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  Rnasia,  especially  where  Ibcte 
are  Scotch  gardeners.  The  temperature  is  never  allowed  to  be  bigh,  aad 
abundance  of  air  is  given  during  sunshine.  Mr.  Hay,  at  Bristol,  plaoti 
gooseberries  and  currants  in  pots  in  November,  removes  them  to  the  peadb- 
house  in  January,  and  sends  the  plants  to  table,  with  ripe  fruit  on  them,  by 
the  end  of  April.  Ribes  divaricitum  and  R.  niveum  (£.  of  Tr,  and  SL,  pp.  ^0 
and  471),  produce  rich  perfumed  fruit  well  adapted  for  tarts^  and  for  im- 
proving, by  cross  fecundation,  the  common  gooeebeny. 

SuBSBCT.  IX.— 'The  Red  and  White  Currant, 

1225.  Tke  Red  and  White  Currane— Ribee  rubrum.  L.  and  R.  r. 
var.  &lbum,  (Groseiller  oommun,  Fr, ;  Gemeine  Johannisbeere,  Ger./ 
Aalbes8eboom,Di/to&;  Ribes  rosso,  Itai,;  Grosella,  Span.; — E,  B.  1280, 
Art.  Brit^  vol.  ilL,  p.  977 ;  and  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrube^  p.  477) — aie 
deciduous  shrubs,  the  red  variety  indigenous  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
£urope,  and  the  white  variety  produced  from  it  by  culture.  The  fivift  in 
a  wild  state  is  small  and  very  acid,  but  in  gardens  it  has  beoi  incnaaed  in 
size  and  greatly  improved  in  flavour.  It  contributes  to  the  dessert  liom  the 
beginning  of  July  to  September,  and  by  matting  up  (1222)  the  finii  will 
hsng  on  the  trees  till  November  or  December. 

1226.  Use. — The  appearance  of  laige  red  currants  at  table  is  briOiaiit, 
and  contrasts  well  with  dishes  of  white  currants,  and  with  green  fruit,  such 
as  apples,  pears,  and  plums.  The  taste  cannot  be  called  rich,  but  it  is 
agreeably  subacid  and  cooling.  The  red  currant  is  much  used  for  jeUiet, 
jams,  wines,  to  acidulate  punch,  and  for  tarts ;  and  continues  longer  in  Besaon, 
both  for  the  table  and  the  kitchen,  than  any  other  summer  fruit. 

1227.  Varieties, — The  best  are  the  White  Dutch,  red  Dutch,  Knight's 
Sweet  red,  which  is  less  acid  than  the  red  Dutch,  and  Eoiight'a  laige  led. 
No  selection  can  be  better  for  a  cottage  garden,  or  for  a  garden  in  the  coldeit 
part  of  the  country ;  but  for  display  the  Champagne  currant  may  be  added, 
which  is  large  and  of  a  very  pale  red. 

1228.  The  propagation  and  future  treatment  of  the  red  and  white  esr- 
rant  scaixsely  differs  from  that  of  the  gooseberry.  When  the  fruit  is 
required  to  be  large,  only  a  limited  number  of  bunches  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  branches,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  shoots  oug^t 
to  be  stopt  and  stopt  again  in  order  to  throw  strength  into  the  fruit ;  admit 
the  sun  and  air  to  give  it  colour  and  flavour,  and  sJao  to  ripen  the  wood. 
Even  in  general  cultivation,  stopping  the  shoots  in  the  end  of  June  ought 
to  be  performed,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  buds  at  the  base  are  enlaiged*  The 
currant  is  very  frequently  trained  against  a  north  wall,  because  there  it 
ripens  later,  and  is  thought  to  hang  longer  on  the  tree ;  but  its  flavour  in 
such  a  situation  is  inferior  to  what  it  is  when  grown  in  the  open  garden, 
either  as  a  budi,  or  on  an  espalier.  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  in  a  dry 
state,  and  it  should  not  be  heaped  up  on  adish  till  it  is  alK>ut  to  be  aent  to 
table.  Late  in  the  season  it  is  sometimes  disfigured  by  eobweba,  dust,  and 
particles  of  decayed  leaves,  in  which  case  it  should  be  washed  and  dried  on  a 
sieve,  or  by  hanging  up  in  the  fruit-room  before  it  is  presented  at  the  dessert. 
The  currant,  like  the  gooseberry,  is  attacked  by  the  larv»  of  motha,  by  a 
spocies  of  aphis,  by  a  coccus,  and  when  the  fruit  ia  ripe  it  is  sometimes 
devoured  by  earwigs.     The  latter  may  be  lured  into  bundles  of  bean-otalks 
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or  reeds,  and  shaken  out  of  them  into  hot  water  or  lime-water ;  and  the 
fbnner  may  be  destroyed  by  the  usual  means.  See  1223  and  066.  The 
red  and  white  currant  may  be  forced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gooseberry, 
and  the  fnilt  will  ripen  in  the  same  period. 

SuBSBcr.  X.—The  Bhek  Currant. 

1229.  The  Black  Currant,  Ribes  nigrum,  L.  (Casals  and  Poiyrier,  Fr.; 
Bchwartze  Johannisbeere,  Ger.;  Rib^  nero,  ltal.$-^E.  B,  1821.  Arb, 
Brii,^  vol.  ii.,  p.  983,  and  Ency,  of  Trees  and  ShruUy  p.  480),  is  a  deciduous 
ahrub,  common  in  woods  throughout  great  part  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  and 
occasionally  found  apparently  wild  in  Britain.  It  is  sometimes  brought  to 
the  dessert,  but  its  use  is  more  frequently  to  make  jama,  jellies,  wines,  and 
to  flavour  punch,  or  as  a  gaigle  for  sore  throats.  In  Scotland  the  berries 
are  eaten  in  puddings  and  tarts ;  and  in  Russia,  and  also  in  Ireland,  they  are 
put  into  spirits,  as  cherries  are  in  England.  The  Russians  abo  ferment  the 
juice  with  honey,  and  thus  form  a  strong  and  agreeable  liquor.  The  dry 
leaves  form  such  an  excellent  substitute  for  green  tea,  that  few  persons  can 
detect  the  difierence.  By  far  the  best  variety  is  the  black  Naples,  which  is 
easily  known  from  the  otiier  varieties  by  coming  earlier  into  leaf;  and  next 
the  black  grape.  Cuttings  strike  readily,  and  other  points  of  treatment  are 
the  same  as  for  the  red  currant,  excepting  that  the  fruit  of  the  black  currant 
is  produced  chiefly  on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  though  partly  also 
from  spurs  or  blossom-buds  at  the  base  of  these  shoots.  The  plant  is  less 
subject  to  insects  than  either  the  red  currant  or  the  gooseberry.  It  forces 
well,  and  in  Russia  this  is  practised  for  the  sake  of  the  young  foliage.  Ribes 
aureum  has  fruit  resembling  the  black  currant,  and,  with  other  species  of  the 
genus,  might  doubtless  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  varieties,  or  improvement 
of  our  goosebemes  and  cunants. 

SmBSBCT.  XI.— 7*Atf  Ratpberry, 

1230.  The  Raspberry,  Rubus  Idnus,  L.  (Framboisier,  i^./  Himbeeie- 
Btraueh,  Gtr,;  Framboos,  Dutch;  Rova  ideo,  lUU,;  and  Frambueso, 
Span. :  E.  B.  244^  Arb.  Brit,^  vol.  11.  p.  737,  and  Enq/c.  of  Trees  and 
Shrube^  p.  313),  is  a  suffratioose  deciduous  plant,  with  biennial  stems,  a 
native  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  moist  woods,  and  cultivated  in 
gardens  from  an  unknown  period,  though  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  it  was 
known  to  the  Romans.  Even  in  a  wild  state  the  fruit  is  gratefiii  to  most 
palates,  and  it  has  been  enlarged  in  size  and  greatly  improved  in  flavour  by 
cultivation.  The  shoots  which  axe  produoed  from  the  stock  during  one 
summer  produce  frnit  the  next,  and  afterwards  die.  Tedmically  the  shoots 
are  called  canes,  iiom  the  straight  smooth  cane-iike  iq>pearanoe  of  the  shoots 
of  some  of  the  varieties,  more  especially  I3ie  Bamet.  The  fruit  xaaks  in  the 
dessert  with  the  gooseberry  and  stvawbeny,  bat  its  principal  nsee  are  for 
jams,  tarts,  sauces,  sweetmeats,  and  ices ;  and  it  is  employed  on  a  laxge 
scale  in  preparing  cordial  q>iritttous  liquors,  and  cooling  syrups,  fia^dier- 
ries  are  reckoned  next  in  efficiency  to  the  strawberry  in  dissolving  the  tartar 
of  the  teeth^  and  as  Uke  that  fruit,  and  the  fruit  of  the  bramble,  it  doos  not 
undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in  the  etomadi,  it  is  reconunended  to  gouty 
and  rheumatic  patients. 

1231.  Farietiee. — Above  a  dozen  are  in  cultivation,  but  those  the  best 
worth  cultivating  are  the  following :  the  Red  Antwerp,  Yellow  Antwerp, 
Bamet,  which  is  the  tallest  growing  kind,  Cornish,  and  Red  Globe.     For  a 
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small  garden  the  red  and  yellow  Antwerp  and  the  twioo-bearing  red  are 
leoommended;  and  for  a  oold  and  late  aitoation  the  early  piolifie^  Baniet, 
lied  Antwerp  and  yellow  Antwerp. 

1292,  Pntpoffaiiany  mnl^  and  other  poinU  of  eulrurs^— The  only  mode  of 
propagation  is  by  suckera,  except  by  seeds,  which  is  only  resortel  to  ^dien 
new  ▼arieties  am  wanted.  Seedlings  carefully  treated  will  produce  iimt  the 
second  year.  The  suckers  are  separated  in  antonm,  either  by  takinig  up  the 
whole  plant  and  dividing  it,  or  by  slipping  them  off  from  the  sides  and  roots 
of  the  main  stock.  They  may  be  planted  at  once  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain  iu  a  compartment  by  themselves,  in  rows  from  north  to  south,  four 
feet  apart  every  way.  They  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  if  on  the 
lower  part  of  a  slope  towards  the  north,  eastj  or  west,  the  soil  will  be  kept 
moderately  moist  by  its  position,  and  the  situation  will  not  be  so  mach 
exposed  to  light  and  heat  as  if  it  doped  to  the  south.  The  raspberry  grows 
naturally  in  soft,  peaty,  or  vegetable  soil,  shaded  by  woods,  and  always 
moist ;  but  it  is  most  prolific  in  fruit,  and  the  fruit  is  better  flavoured,  in  the 
more  substantial  and  drier  soil,  and  opener  situation,  of  the  garden.  In 
making  a  plantation  three  or  more  suckers  are  allowed  to  each  stooL,  and 
planted  in  a  triangle  at  six  inches  apart.  The  plants  will  produce  fruit  the 
first  year,  but  if  this  fruit,  or  even  a  third  part  of  it,  can  be  dispensed  with, 
the  suckers  for  the  succeeding  year  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  cutting 
the  stems  of  the  newly-planted  plants  down  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
ground.  The  plantation  being  established,  the  future  treatment  consists  in 
going  over  the  stools  every  year  early  in  May,  and  selecting  six  or  seven  of 
the  strongest  suckers  from  each  stool  for  next  year's  beuing  wood,  and 
destroying  all  the  rest,  unless  they  are  wanted  for  a  new  plantation.  In 
autumn,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  stems  which  have  borne  it 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  suckers;  but 
as  these  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost,  they  should  not  be 
pruned  till  the  following  March.  They  may  then  be  shortened  to  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  their  length,  by  cutting  ofi^  the  weak  wood  at  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots.  If  laige  fruit  is  wanted,  but  few  stems  (csnes) 
should  be  left  to  each  stool,  and  these  should  be  tied  nngly  to  stakes  placed 
round  the  stool  in  a  circle,  at  about  a  foot  distance  from  it,  so  that  the  canes 
when  tied  to  the  stakes  shall  be  bent  outwards;  which  position  at  once 
&cilitates  the  development  of  the  buds  all  along  the  canes,  exposes  the  fruit 
more  freely  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  allows  room  for  the  suckers  to  rise 
upright  fi[om  the  stool  without  shading  the  fruit-bearing  canes.  Some- 
times, instead  of  a  circle  of  stakes  round  each  plant,  a  line  of  rails  or  of 
iron-wire,  or  long  rods  with  the  bark  on,  is  plaoisd  between  every  alternate 
two  rows  of  raspberries,  supported  at  about  three  foet  from  the  ground  by 
stakes ;  and  to  these  lails^  wires,  or  rods,  the  canes  fi;om  the  adjoining  plants 
are  bent  over  and  fastened  by  ties  of  matting  or  willow-twigs.  In  this  way 
every  alternate  space  between  the  rows  is  covered  by  the  bearing  canes 
which  are  bent  over  it,  and  the  other  spaces  are  left  open  for  gather^  the 
fruit.  ^Vhere  a  large  crop  of  fruit  is  wanted,  without  regard  to  the  sise  of 
the  berries,  half  the  number  of  the  canes  on  each  plant  may  be  bent  over,  so 
as  to  meet  the  half  of  those  of  the  adjoining  plant,  and  a  foot  or  more  of  tho 
points  of  the  canes  of  each  plant  may  be  interwoven  and  made  fost  by 
matting.  A  row  of  raspberries  thus  treated  will  present  a  series  of  arches 
of  fruit-bearing  branches,  alternately  with  columns  of  suckers ;  the  bending 
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of  the  bearing  canes  will  cause  every  bud  to  break,  the  frait-bearing  laterals 
will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  without  being  crowded  by  the  suckers,  and 
the  latter  have  more  room  for  their  foUage,  and  hence  grow  stronger,  and 
ripen  their  wood  better.  This  being  the  easiest  and  most  economical  mode 
of  trainmg  the  canes,  is  that  most  generally  adopted  in  gardens.  Where* 
yery  laige  fruit  is  required,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  suckers  may 
be  destroyed  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  the  blossoms  may  be  thinned;  but 
this  practice,  by  destroying  the  plant,  requires  a  double  plantation, — one  for 
producing  suckers,  and  another  for  producing  fruit ;  and  hence  it  should 
only  be  adopted  in  gardens  whero  there  is  abundance  of  room.  To  obtain- 
a  snccessional  crop  late  in  the  season,  the  canes  of  the  red  and  yellow  Ant- 
werp, and  of  the  twice-bearing  yarieties,  may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  in 
spring,  and  the  suckers,  which  will  be  produced  with  moro  than  usual  ri- 
gour, may  be  stopped  in  the  beginning  of  June,  which  will  cause  the  buds  to 
break  and  produce  fruit  late  in  the  season ;  generally,  till  it  is  destroyed  by 
frost.  The  suckers  of  the  twice^bearing  laspbeny  naturally  produce  a 
second  crop,— that  is,  they  produce  fruit  the  first  year  as  well  as  the  second. 
The  ground  between  the  rows  should  be  manured  and  dug  eyery  year,  but 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  grow  a  crop  between  the  rows  after  the  first 
year.  A  new  plantation  may  be  made  every  six  or  seyen  years^  or  oftener, 
if  the  plants  should  show  any  symptoms  of  degeneracy ;  or  if  their  tm- 
yelling  roots  should  grow  out  of  bounds,  which  they  aro  very  apt  to  do  from 
the  outside  suckers  always  being  the  strongest,  and  consequently  selected  for 
bearing  in  proference  to  the  inside  suckers.  The  doctrine  of  the  ezcrotions 
of  the  roots  of  plants  (917),  has  abo  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for  renew- 
ing a  plantation  of  raspberries  moro  frequently  than  is  done  in  the  case  of 
most  other  plants,  (see  O.  M.  yoL  x.  p.  14),  but  general  experience  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  justify  any  treatment  in  respect  to  the  raspbeny  not 
equally  applicable  to  other  plants  with  trayelling  roots,  which  romain 
several  years  on  the  same  spot. 

1293.  Oathering, — The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  the  end  of  June,  and  con- 
tinues being  produced  till  October.  It  should  be  gathered  immediately  after 
it  becomes  ripe,  which  is  known  by  every  part  of  it  being  equaUy  high- 
coloured,  and  by  the  pulpy  part  separating  readily  from  the  conical  recep- 
tacle. If  allowed  to  romain  ripe  on  the  plant  for  two  days,  the  eggs  of  a 
beetle,  BytCurus  tomentdsus,  which  had  been  deposited  in  it  when  in  flower, 
become  maggots,  and  ronder  it  unfit  to  be  used.  If  gathered  and  kept  two 
or  three  days^  the  same  e£Eect  takes  place ;  or  the  fruit  becomes  mouldy  and 
mifit  for  use. 

1234.  Forcing, — The  raspbeny  forces  equally  well  with  the  goosebeny  and 
currant,  either  in  pots  or  planted  in  the  free  soil  of  a  cherry-house ;  or  it  may 
be  planted  in  pits^  and  trained  under  the  glasiy  which  is  the  practice  in 
Holland. 

1235.  The  Goudberry^  RbhuB  Chamssmdms,  Zr.,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
superior  in  flavour  to  that  of  the  raspberry,  grows  on  mountains  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  and  Sweden,  in  moist,  peaty  places,  but  it  is  cultivated 
with  great  difficulty  in  gardens.  The  erimaan  dramMs,  R.  iroticus,  has 
also  a  high-flavoured  fruit,  and  it  may  be  grown  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  in  beds  of  moist  peat.  The  dewberry ^  R.  ccfsius,  the  atone 
bramble^  R.  saxatilis,  the  upright  brambky  R.  suber^tus,  and  the  common 
bramble^  R.  fruticosus,  may  all  be  cultivated  in  gardens,  by  the  amateur 
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of  leisure,  who  by  ckms  fecundatioii,  with  skill,  cue,  and  peneyemooe,  might 
rake  some  new  Toiieties  worthy  of  a  permaiieiit  place  among  eohivBted 
fruits. 

1236.  Tke  NooOea  Batpberry^  R.  Nutkanus,  Arb.  BfU.,  vol.  u.,  p.  1U, 
and  Eneyc.  ofTreet  and  Shrubs,  p.  318,  pioduces  laige  red  fimit,  which  ti 
found  to  make  excellent  tarts.  If  the  same  care  were  bestowed  on  this  a^ 
des  which  has  been  given  to  the  rsspberry,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be- 
come one  of  our  standard  finit  shrubs.  R.  odoidtns,  a  ckisely  allied  qwcies,  or 
perhi^  only  a  variety,  with  flagrant  foliage,  is  said  to  prodnce  yellow 
fruit  of  a  large  siise,  and  a  very  fine  flavour,  (t6j<l.) 

SuBBBCT.  Xltf—The  Slrmmherrjf, 

1237.  The  Stramb&try.  Fragdria,  L.  (Fraisier,  Fr. ;  Erdbeerpflanxe, 
6er.  /  Aadbene,  Duleh  ;  Pianta  di  fmgola,  /to/.  /  and  Fresa,  Span. ;)  is 
an  herbaceous  stoloniferous  plant,  of  which  there  are  several  speciea,  nativeB 
of  Europe,  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia^  and  North  America.  The  firuit  has 
received  its  name  from  the  practice^  more  common  in  former  times  thsn  at 
present,  of  laying  straw  or  litter  between  the  rows.  The  fruit  of  tiie  Euro- 
pean strawberry  in  a  wild  state,  gathered  from  the  woods,  has  long  been 
esteemed  by  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  but  little  or  no  improvement  took 
place  in  its  culture  till  the  introduction  of  the  Virginian  Stmwbeny  or 
Scarlet,  the  Pine  or  Surinam  Strawberry,  and  the  Chili  Sirawbeny,  whidi 
are  considered  by  botanists  as  distinct  species.  All  these  sorts  will  breed 
together  indiscriminately,  and  thus  have  been  produced  some  hundreds  of 
sorts,  many  of  very  great  excellence,  and  diiefly  by  British  gardenen ;  for 
till  within  these  few  years,  no  other  strawberry  was  cultivated  on  theContt- 
nent  than  the  small  sort  common  in  the  woods.  What  renders  tiie  stnw- 
berry  of  particular  value  in  our  eyes  is,  that  like  the  gooseberry,  it  can  be 
grown  in  as  great  perfection  in  the  ground  plot  of  the  cottsger,  as  in  ^ 
finest  walled  garden  of  the  extensive  landed  proprietor. 

1238.  Um. — The  fruit  is  much  valued  in  the  dessert,  of  which,  without 
the  aid  of  glsss,  it  may  form  a  part  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  November, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  forcing-pit  from  March  till  May.  It  is  of  vny 
genend  use  in  confectionery,  and  is  recommended  medievally  in  cases  when 
add  fruits  are  injurious.  It  dissolves  the  tartareoua  incrustations  of  the 
teeth,  promotes  perspiration,  and  has  many  other  good  qualitiea.  In  short, 
it  is  one  of  the  n^ost  inofiendve  fruits,  even  when  eaten  to  excess. 

1239.  Varieties. — These  have  been  dassed  by  Mr.  Thompson  as  under : 

1.  Scarlet  strafdferries.-^FTaii  mostly  small,  colour  bright,  and  flavour 
add,  with  slight  periume.  1.  The  old  scarlet^  syn.  scarlet,  Virginian,  &c. ; 
middle  size,  globular,  of  a  uniform  light  scarlet ;  flesh  fibrm,  pale  scsriet, 
and  high  flavoured.  A  great  bearer,  and  from  its  oolour  and  flavour  the  best 
of  all  strawberries  for  the  confectioner.  2.  The  Grove  End  scarlety  syn. 
Atkinson  s  scarlet  Ripens  after  the  preceding,  and  is  a  more  abundant 
bearer.  3.  Boseberry,  ejn.  Rose,  Scotch  scarlet,  Aberdeen  seedling,  sod 
prolific  pine :  an  excellent  bearer,  and  well  adapted  for  fordng.  4.  Oam- 
stone  scarlet.  5.  Black  rosebeny,  6.  American  searkti  rich  sogsoy  flavour, 
and  U  good  bearer,  ripening  late ;  and  7.  0>ul  late  scarlet. 

2.  Black  strawberries.^^Frmi  conical,  with  a  neck,  flavour  rich,  sod 
highly  perfumed.  1.  Downion,  ayn.  Knight's  seedling:  a  good  besnr, 
ripening  late ;  the  fruit  preserves  well,  and  makes  excellent  sweetmests. 
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The  plantSi  when  the  fruit  is  setting  and  swelling,  require  to  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water.  2.  The  PihntuUm  blade ;  and  3.  Tht  sweet  etme^  aie 
both  very  high-flavoured,  but  too  delicate  for  general  cultivation.  4.  EUon 
eeedUng^  syn.  Elton.    A  great  bearer,  ripening  late. 

3.  Pine  etrawberriee*  Fruit  laige,  varying  from  nearly  white  to  almost 
purple ;  flavour  sweet,  and  often  perfumed.  1.  Keens'  Seedling^  syn.  Keeni^ 
Black  Pme :  a  great  bearer,  ripening  early  in  the  season ;  the  best  straw- 
berry for  general  purposes,  and  for  fi^rcing.  2,  Old  Pine^  syn.  Carolina, 
and  twenty  other  names.  Fruit  laige,  conical,  with  a  neck ;  flesh,  pale 
acarlet,  firm  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  grateful  flavour ;  a  good  bearer  in  strong 
loamy  soil,  in  an  open,  airy  situation,  but  not  in  a  light  soil,  or  when  much 
sheltered  or  shaded.  The  leaves  are  of  a  darker  green  than  those  of  any 
other  strawbeny.  3.  Myatts  Pine ;  high  flavoured,  but  a  shy  bearer.  4. 
Myatfs  British  Q^een,  A  larger  fruit  than  that  of  Keens'  Seedling,  and 
having  more  flavour;  an  abundant  bearer,  and  a  very  free  grower.  5. 
Swainstone  Seedling;  frnit  laige,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  Keens' 
Seedling,  but  with  a  brisker  flavour,  and  may  be  distinguished  further  by 
its  scabrous  leaf-stalks ;  a  great  bearer  in  the  usual  strawberry  season,  and 
it  also  produces  an  abundant  late  succession. 

4.  Chile  Strawberries,  Fruit  large,  seeds  prominent,  flesh  more  or  less 
Insipid.  1.  Wilmots  Superb,  Fruit  very  large,  roundirii,  sometimes  cock's- 
oomb-shaped,  pale  scarlet,  flavour  indifierent;  ripens  rather  late  ;  attains  a 
large  size  in  strong,  rich  soil,  but  has  no  other  recommendation. 

5.  Hautbois  strawberries. — Scapes  tall  and  strong,  fruit  middle-sized,  pale 
greenish  white,  tinged  with  dull  purple ;  flesh  solid  and  musky.  1.  Prolifie 
kauHHHS^  syn.  Conical  hautbois,  double  bearing,  and  various  other  names. 
Fruit  large  for  this  class,  conical,  dull  purple ;  flesh  greenish,  firm,  rich, 
and  perfumed ;  ripening  in  the  end  of  June  or  July ;  an  abundant  bearer. 
In  plantations  of  this  variety  there  are  commonly  a  number  of  plants  found 
sterile,  from  the  abortion  of  the  female  oigans,  and  sometimes  of  the  stamens, 
lor  which  reason  runners  ought  to  be  taken  only  from  those  pLmts  that  are 
prolific  2.  Large  flat  hautbois*  syn.  white  hautbois,  Bath  hautbois,  &c. 
Fruit  large,  roundish,  reddish  next  the  sun;  flesh  greemsh-white,  firm, 
juicy,  and  musky ;  a  great  bearer,  ripening  rather  later  than  the  preceding 
sort,  and,  like  it,  subject  to  sterility.  3.  Bktdc  hautbois;  darker  coloured 
and  higher  flavoured  than  the  two  preceding  varieties,  but  not  so  prolific 

6.  Green  strawberries^  comprehending  the  Fmg^ria  coUina  and  F.  vlridis 
of  botanists.  1.  Oreen  strawberry^  syn.  green  pine,  pine-apple,  green 
alpine,  &c  Fruit  tolerably  large,  roundish,  of  a  powdery  green,  tinged 
with  brownish  red  next  the  sun ;  flesh  solid,  greenish,  very  juicy,  with  a 
somewhat  pine-apple  flavour :  ripe  in  July,  and  an  abundant  bearer,  at  least 
in  the  Hort.  Soc  Garden. 

7*  Alpine  arul  wood  strau^terries^  comprehending  the  Fragaria  semperfl6- 
reus,  and  F.  v6aca  of  botanists.  The  alpine  and  the  wood-strawberry  difler 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  frrdt,  which  in  the  alpines  is  conical,  and  in  the 
wood  varieties,  roundish.  1.  JRed  alpine^  syn.  scarlet  alpine,  Des  Alpes  ^ 
fruit  rouge,  Des  Alpes  de  tons  les  mois  i  fruit  rouge,  Des  Alpes  de  quatre 
saiBons  a  friiit  rouge.  Fruit  the  largest  of  its  dass,  conical,  red ;  flesh  rich, 
and  high  flavoured ;  bears  abundantly  in  light,  sandy,  rich  soils,  especially 
when  liberally  supplied  with  water  in  dry  hot  weather,  and  continues  pro- 
ducing from  June  to  November :  the  only  strawbeny  generally  cultivated 
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in  French  gardens.  2.  While  alpiney  syn«  Des  Alpes  a  froit  blanc,  &e.,  ooly 
difien  firom  the  precedmg  aoit  in  having  the  froit  white,  and  the  flaTour 
■omewhat  more  delicate.  3.  Red  looocf ,  syn.  Rouge  oommun,  Dea  hoia  a  firuit 
rouge,  &&,  reaembles  the  preceding  in  colour  and  flavour;  but  the  fruit  ia 
amaller,  and  the  plants  do  not  bear  so  long  in  succession.  4.  White  weedy 
only  difiers  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  fruit  white. 

1240.  Sdectum  of  strawberriee  /rem  the  above  cUusee  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening, — 1.  Old  Scarlet,  first  or  second  week  in  June;  2.  Groye-end 
scarlet;  3.  Keens'  seedling;  i.  Roseberry;  6.  Swainstone  Seedling;  6.  Old 
pine;  7.  Black  roseberry;  8.  Prolific,  or  conical  hautbois;  0.  Large  flat 
hantbois ;  10.  Myatt's  British  Queen ;  11.  Downton ;  12.  American  scar- 
let;  13.  Elton  seedling;  14.  Coul  late  scarlet.  To  these  are  to  be  added, 
16.  The  green  strawberry ;  16.  The  red  alpine ;  and,  17.  The  white  alpine, 
which  commence  bearing  in  July,  and  if  properly  treated  produce  fruit  till 
they  are  destroyed  by  firast 

1241.  A  eelection  for  a  emaU  garden  may  consist  of— 1.  The  SwainatoDe 
seedling ;  2.  Keens'  seedling ;  3.  Old  pine ;  4.  Prolific  hautbois ;  6.  Down- 
ton;  6.  Cool  bite  scarlet;  7.  Elton;  and  a  Red  alpine.  To  these  the  old 
scarlet  may  be  added  for  confectionery. 

1242.  A  edeetUmffr  a  cottage  ^rdeti.— Swainstone  Seedling,  Keens' 
Seedling,  and  Red  Alpine. 

1243.  A  eelectian  fir  a  oonfined^  ^adg  eitvation^  or  for  growing  in  an 
orchard  shaded  by  standard  fruit-  trees.     The  alpines,  woods,  and  greens. 

1244.  Propagation^  eoU,  dpc. — ^All  the  sorts  are  propagated  by  runners, 
but  the  green  strawberry  and  the  alpines  are  sometimes  also  increased  by 
division  and  by  seeds.  The  runner  plants  are  taken  off  when  their  roots  are 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  which  b  generally  the  case  in  the  last  week  of 
July,  or  early  in  August.  By  some  they  are  planted  where  they  are  finally 
to  remain,  which  is  the  best  mode  when  there  is  abundance  of  ground,  and 
a  scarcity  of  hands  ;  and  by  others  they  are  planted  in  nursery  beds,  a  foot 
apart  every  way,  where  they  remain  till  the  end  of  February  or  beginning 
of  Maroh  following ;  and  they  should  then  be  removed  and  planted  with 
balls,  by  means  of  a  hollow  trowel  (fig.  29  in.  p.  135).  When  runner  pknts 
are  to  be  transplanted  without  receiving  any  check,  they  are  rooted  in 
pots  in  the  manner  already  described  (1001  )•  The  soil  for  all  the 
varieties,  except  the  greens  and  alpines,  should  be  a  strong  loam,  well  en- 
riched with  stable-dung ;  and  the  best  situation  fi)r  all  of  them,  is  one  which 
IB  open  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  For  the  greens  and  alpines  the  soil 
should  be  lighter,  and  if  the  situation  is  a  walled  border  facing  the  east,  and 
hence  somewhat  shaded  from  the  meridian  and  afternoon  sun,  the  plants, 
by  being  kept  cooler,  will  thrive  with  less  watering.  Neverthdess,  alpines 
will  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  their  fruit  will  have  a  higher  flavour,  in 
the  most  exposed  and  sunny  situation,  provided  they  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  water.  This  is  proved  by  the  extensive  plantations  in  the  openest  part 
of  the  royal  kitchen-garden  at  Versailles^  where,  not  being  able  to  accom- 
plish all  the  watering  in  the  mornings  and  evenings^  it  is  continued  over- 
head, even  during  the  hottest  sunshine.    (6.  JIf.,  p.  387.) 

1245.  Culture^ — Though  the  strawberry,  like  most  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, excepting  grasses,  is  found  chiefly  in  woods  and  waste  places  not 
subjected  to  agriculture  or  the  pasturage  of  domestic  animals,  yet  in  a  state 
of  culture  it  is  found  most  productive  of  huge  high-flavoured  fruit,  when 
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grown  in  the  open  garden  in  plantations  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air* 
The  place  of  the  strawberry  in  a  rotation  of  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden  is 
giren  in  919—4.  The  plants  are  generally  planted  in  rows,  but  sometimes 
in  beds;  and  they  are  occasionally  planted  as  edgings  to  gravel- walks.  In 
this  latter  mode  they  bear  well :  the  gravel  of  the  walk  retaining  moisture 
and  its  surface  reflecting  heat,  while  nutriment  is  obtained  from  the  border; 
but  the  fruit  in  this  situation  is  apt  to  be  soiled  by  the  gravel  after  heavy 
rains.  In  whatever  way  the  strawberry  is  grown  it  requires  to  be  renewed 
every  third,  fourth,  or,  at  the  latest,  fifth  year.  Instances,  however,  are 
given  of  the  pine  grown  on  a  strong  loamy  soil,  which  has  been  top  dressed 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  producing  good  crops  for  twelve  or  twenty 
years.  In  some  of  the  sorts,  such  as  Keens'  seedling,  the  Swainstone,  and 
hautbois,  the  scape  which  bears  the  fruit  is  strong  and  rises  above  the  leaves 
and  keeps  it  clean ;  but  in  others,  as  in  the  scarlets,  the  scapes  are  short 
and  weak,  and  the  fruit  reclines  on  the  ground ;  and  with  all  this  class  of 
strawberries  mulching  is  a  desirable  point  of  culture. 

1246.  Culture  in  rows, — In  the  ordinary  mode  of  culture  the  ninners  are 
planted  in  rows  varying  in  width  with  the  kind  of  strawberry,  and  the  time 
during  which  the  plantation  is  wished  to  last.  If  that  should  be  four  or  five 
years,  the  rows  of  tlie  kinds  belonging  to  the  first  four  classes  may  be  two 
feet  six  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  placed  at  one  foot  six  inches  distant  in 
the  row.  Next  year  a  few  good-sized  early  fruit  will  be  produced  from 
each  plant ;  a  good  crop  the  year  following,  and  a  full  crop  during  the  third 
and  fourth  years ;  after  which,  owing  to  the  large  size  which  the  stools  will 
have  attained,  the  fruit,  though  produced  in  abundance,  will  be  smaller.  As 
the  ground  will  not  be  fully  occupied  the  first  year,  a  row  of  onions  may  be 
sown  in  the  middle  between  every  two  rows  of  strawberries.  A  little  manure 
may  be  dug  in  every  year  late  in  autunm,  diminishing  the  quantity  if  the  plants 
run  much  to  leaf,  and  increasing  it  if  the  foliage  appears  deficient  in  vigour. 
Top  dressings  may  also  be  applied  in  autumn  or  winter  with  great  advantage ; 
and  such  may  consist  of  leaves,  dung,  any  rich  compost,  or  even  loam  alone, 
and  their  own  decayed  foliage  may  also  be  included;  of  the  latter,  therefore, 
the  plants  should  not  be  deprived,  by  previously  mowing  and  clearing  off  the 
leaves  in  autumn,  as  is  often  improperly  done.  The  strawberry  being  a 
native  of  woods,  is  naturally  covered  with  leaves  every  autumn,  and  hence, 
a  top  dressing  that  would  smother  many  other  kinds  of  plants,  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  strawberry.  All  the  runners  should  be  taken  off,  excepting 
such  as  are  wanted  for  a  new  plantation,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  more 
especially  before  the  fruit  has  ripened. 

1247.  Culture  in  beds, — The  large  kinds  are  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  and  eighteen  inches  distant  in  the  row ;  each  bed  contains  two  rows, 
and  an  interval  of  three  feet  wide  alternates  with  each  bed,  as  an  alley  from 
which  to  water  and  gather  the  fruit,  &e.  The  late  Mr.  Keens  grew  his 
strawberries  in  this  manner.  The  runners  were  first  planted  in  a  nursery 
bed,  where  they  remained  from  August  till  March ;  when  they  were  removed 
to  the  fruiting  beds.  There  they  bore  an  excellent  crop  the  first  year,  a 
very  good  crop  the  second,  and  a  good  crop  the  third ;  afler  which  the 
plants  were  dug  down.  Another  mode  of  growing  strawberries  in  beds  is  as 
follows :  a  plot  of  ground  is  laid  out  in  beds  three  feet  wide,  with  alleys 
between  fifteen  inches  wide;  and  each  bed  is  filled  with  plants  one  foot  apart 
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•veiy  way,  early  Sn  Angiut.  Next  year,  after  the  plants  have  home  dietr 
erop,  they  are  dug  down,  with  or  withont  mannre,  at  may  be  deemed  neoes- 
aary,  and  replanted.  In  thia  way  strawberries  are  grown  on  the  same 
ground  for  a  number  of  yean,  no  plant  erer  prodneing  more  than  one  erop. 
A  third  mode  of  growing  atrawberriea  in  beds  consists  in  having  erety  alter- 
nate bed,  not  of  strawberries,  but  of  some  low-growing  crop ;  and  keeping  it 
under  low-growing  erops  for  two,  three,  or  more  years.  The  beds  are  then 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  strawberries,  and  they  are  filled  simply  by 
allowing  the  mnnen  of  the  adjoining  beds  to  take  possession  of  them.  Tbk 
they  will  have  done,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  by  the  end  of  August, 
when  the  plants  must  be  thinned  out  where  too  thick,  and  the  parent  beds 
all  dug  down  and  cropped  with  low-growing  Tegetablea,  such  as  tuniips, 
carrots,  onions,  &c.,  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  yean,  according  aa  it  nugr 
be  desired  to  have  laige  or  small  fruit.  IFhen  the  mnnen  are  only  allowed 
to  bear  one  crop,  the  fiMit  will  be  large  and  early,  but  if  they  axe  retained 
for  three  years,  the  fruit  will  be  much  smalls  the  third  year  thau  the  finL 
This  mode  is  intended  with  very  little  labour,  and  if  the  runnem  are  only 
allowed  to  produce  one  crop  it  will  be  as  abundant  and  laige  as  by  any  mode 
of  culture  whatever*  In  some  gardens  formerly  beds  of  mnnen,  neither 
thinned  or  manured,  were  allowed  to  produce  four  or  five  crops,  but  the  fruit, 
though  abundant  when  the  soil  happened  to  be  a  strong  loam,  waa  so  small 
that  in  the  preaent  day  it  would  not  be  thought  fit  to  send  to  table.  Plant- 
ing in  rows  and  renewing  the  plantation  evezy  three  or  four  yean  for  scsn 
leta,  and  five  or  aiz  for  pine  sorts,  or  in  the  case  of  alpines  every  aecond 
year,  is  evidently  preferable  to  any  mode  of  growing  on  beds. 

1248.  MuMiing  and  watering.  Mulching  is  useful  both  for  keeping  the 
fruit  dean,  and  retaining  moisture  in  the  soiL  If  stable  litter  is  used,  and 
put  on  just  before  the  leaves  expand,  it  will  serve  also  as  mannre ;  the  ani- 
mal mattere  which  adhere  to  it  will  be  washed  in  by  the  runs,  and  by  the 
time  the  fruit  ia  ripe  the  litter  will  be  bleached  as  white  as  dean  strew. 
Short  grass  may  be  used  as  a  mulch,  but  it  ii  too  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
the  aame  may  be  aaid  of  leaves.  Coarae  gnvd  requires  too  much  labour  m 
laying  down  and  taking  off;  but  flat  tiles  form  an  excellent  mulch,  retainmg 
moisture,  and  reflecting  heat  among  the  leaves  and  fruit.  Some  persons 
have  had  tiles  made  of  a  semidroular  form,  each  with  a  small  semicircle, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  cut  out  of  it,  so  that  two  of  these  tiles  oover 
a  ciroular  space  round  the  plant ;  but  not  only  is  this  a  needless  refine- 
ment and  waste,  the  tiles  being  unfit  for  anything  else,  but  a  portion 
of  the  ground  is  left  unmulched  ;  whereas,  by  using  common  dnin 
tiles  the  ground  can  be  more  completely  covered,  no  extra  expense 
is  incurred  in  their  manufocture,  and  they  are  as  fit  for  roofing,  and 
variety  of  other  purposes,  as  if  they  had  never  been  used  for  mulching. 
Watering  is  essential  to  a  good  crop  of  stmwberries  in  dry  weather,  and  may 
be  performed  on  a  large  acale  by  the  watering  barrel,  fig.  326,  in  p.  384^  or 
on  ordinary  occaaions  by  the  watering  pot.  The  best  time  is  the  evening  or 
early  in  the  moming,  because  at  these  seasons  least  is  lost  by  ev^Koation 
(826)  ;  and  the  water  should  always,  if  possible,  be  of  a  tempenture  some- 
what higher  than  that  of  the  soiL  Some  amateun  grow  their  strewbemes 
in  beds  having  small  open  brick  channels  aa  alleys,  and  these  and  the  beds 
bi-ing  formed  on  a  perfect  level,  by  filling  the  alleys  with  water,  it  penetrates 
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the  soil  of  the  heds  on  each  side.  Surface  irrigation,  however,  appears  pre- 
ferable, because  the  soil  being  warmest  there,  the  water  will  carry  down 
heat  to  the  interior  of  the  soil. 

1249.  Culture  of  particular  kinds*  The  strawberries  horn  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  procure  good  crops  are  the  Old  Pine  and  Myatt's  Pine.  The 
Old  Pine  will  not  fruit  at  all  unless  the  situation  be  open,  and  it  succeeds 
best  in  strong  loam,  though  the  late  Mr.  Keens  found  it  thriye  best 
on  a  light  soil.  The  plants  should  be  kept  from  August  to  March  in 
a  nursery,  at  a  foot  apart  every  way,  and  after  being  planted  out 
they  will  bear  well  for  three  years,  but  not  longer,  unless  well  supplied  with 
top  dressing.  Myat{s  Pine  requires  a  rich  loam,  and  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  rows,  on  a  sloping  surface  to  the  S.  or  S.E.,  four  feet  apart,  in  order 
that  the  intervals  may  be  trenched  down  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  fruited ; 
the  runners  are  permitted  to  establish  themselves  on  the  fresh  ground,  and 
remiun  there  to  fruit,  while  the  preceding  year's  plants  are  destroyed.  This 
process,  like  that  of  growing  strawberries  on  annual  beds,  must  be  repeated 
eyeiy  year.  The  Scarlet  Strawberry^  when  only  to  be  grown  for  three 
years,  may  be  planted  in  rows  twenty-one  inches  apart,  and  each  plant  eigh- 
teen inches  distant  in  the  row.  The  Hauthoiey  grows  naturally  on  a  dayey 
loam  or  chalk,  but  it  also,  like  the  pine,  thrives  in  light  soil,  which  may  be 
well  supplied  with  manure,  which  does  not  produce  excess  of  foliage  in  this 
variety,  as  it  does  in  the  old  pine  and  some  others.  The  rows  may  be  two 
feet  apart,  and  the  distance  between  the  plants  eighteen  inches.  In  all 
plantations  of  this  variety  a  number  of  sterile  plants  will  be  found,  which 
as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  destroyed.  Many 
gardeners  suppose  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  retain  a  number  of  what  are  termed, 
improperly,  male  plants,  that  is,  those  in  which  the  stamens  are  perfect,  but 
the  receptacle  and  pistils  imperfect,  yet  as  the  rudiments  of  all  the  parts 
are  evident,  the  plants  cannot  be  said  to  be  dioecious;  but  it  is  better 
to  propagate  only  from  hermaphrodite  plants,  for  though  some  of  the 
runners  of  these  may  prove  sterile,  yet  the  greater  part  will  be  pro- 
lific. This  variety  forces  remarkably  well  and  preserves  its  musky 
flavour.  The  Alpine  strawberry  may  be  raised  from  seed  on  a  bed  of 
light  rich  earth  early  in  spring ;  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in 
beds,  at  a  foot  distance  every  way,  in  July,  and  they  will  come  into 
bearing  in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards.  The  plantation  will  last  three 
years.  A  better  mode  than  raising  the  Alpine  strawberry  from  seed,  is  to 
select  runners  from  stools  which  have  borne  the  largest,  handsomest,  and 
best-flavoured  fruit.  This  is  the  mode  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  (JG,  3f.,  1841,  p.  266),  where  this  strawberry  is  brought  to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it  is  in  England.  Late  in  autumn  all  the 
runners  and  some  of  the  lower  leaves  should  be  removed,  to  prevent  the  fruit 
from  damping  ofi^.  The  white  Alpine  is  generally  considered  as  having  a 
more  delicate  flavour  than  the  red.  Both  varieties  are  much  weakened  by 
runners.  Both  force  readily,  and  in  France,  two  or  three  year  old  stools 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  they  are  taken  up  and  potted  the  autumn 
previously  to  forcing  them.  The  Green  strawberry,  and  Wood  strawbeny, 
should  be  treated  exactly  like  the  Alpine. 

1250.  Retarding  a  crop,— This  may  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  by  plant- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  an  east  and  west  wall,  or  in  any  situation  shaded 
from  the  sun,  or  exposed  to  the  north ;  but  the  most  efflective  mode  of  pro* 
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cttTing  ft  Iftte  crop  is  to  vemove  all  the  blocMMss  that  would  here  pioduced 
the  fiint  crop ;  and  then,  after  allowing  the  planta  to  receire  a  check  from 
the  dry  warm  weather,  which  uraally  oocoib  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  to 
•apply  water  abundantly.  The  water  in  this  and  in  all  other  cases  ahoaid 
hare  been  sufficiently  long  exposed  in  a  pond  or  basin  to  acquire  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere ;  or  this  temperature,  and  a  few  degrees  move,  may 
be  given  to  it  artificially  by  a  portable  heating  apparatus.  Strawberry  plants 
whkh  haye  been  early  forced,  when  turned  out  into  the  open  garden  genenlly 
produce  some  fruit  late  in  the  season  (1003),  and  this  quantity  may  be  in- 
creased in  number  and  siie  by  judicious  watering. 

1261.  Accelerating  a  crop  in  the  open  garden, — This  may  be  done  by 
planting  a  row  close  along  the  base  of  a  wall  having  a  south  aiqpect.  The 
best  variety  for  this  purpose  is  the  Bishop's  wicic,  which  has  small  leares 
and  an  early  habit,  and  which,  so  treated  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Pitmaston, 
ripened  its  fruit  towards  the  end  of  May.  Another  mode  consists  in  planring 
on  the  south  side  of  an  east  and  west  ridge  of  soil.  The  ridge  may  be  do 
larger  than  to  admit  of  a  single  row,  or  it  may  be  four  feet  or  five  feet  hi^i, 
ao  as  to  admit  of  three  or  four  rows  on  the  south  side  for  accelerating  a  crop, 
and  an  equal  quantity  on  the  north  side  for  retarding  one.  If  the  groond 
on  the  south  side  is  covered  with  flat  tiles,  bricks,  flints,  or  pebbles,  tiiej 
will  retain  moisture,  conduct  heat  to  the  soil,  and  reflect  it  also  among  the 
plants.  At  East  Combe,  near  Blackheath,  a  ridge  of  this  kind,  the  sides  of 
which  form  an  angle  of  45%  ripens  fruit  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  flat 
Burfiioe  of  the  same  garden.  The  conunon  calculation  is  a  fortnight  earlier 
for  the  south  side,  and  eight  or  ten  days  later  for  the  north  side ;  ao  that 
by  means  of  a  ridge,  the  strawberry  season  in  the  open  garden  is  exteikded 
at  least  three  weeks.  Sometimes  these  ridges  are  built  of  brick-work,  in 
steps^  and  sometimes  they  are  formed  of  stones,  in  the  manner  of  a  wall 
built  without  mortar,  the  plants  bung  placed  in  iJie  interstices.  In  which- 
ever way  the  ridge  is  formed,  there  ought  to  be  a  gutter  of  three  indies  or 
four  indies  in  width  along  the  apex,  as  a  channel  for  supplying  warm  water 
to  the  roots.  It  would  be  an  improvement  also  to  cover  the  south  side  of 
the  ridge  during  nights  by  mats  or  canvas,  supported  on  hoops  or  rods  at 
nine  inches  or  one  foot  above  the  planta,  to  check  radiation.  Ridges  of  this 
kind  require  to  be  taken  down  every  year  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  and 
replanted  with  the  earliest  ruimers  that  can  be  got  The  ordinary  slope  of 
the  ridge  is  an  angle  of  45°,  because  loose  soil  will  remain  stationary  at  that 
angle ;  but  where  the  ridge  is  to  be  fiiced  with  stone  or  brick,  the  slope 
may  be  neariy  perpendicular,  or  at  all  events  70°.  In  the  garden  of  a  oottsge 
which  has  been  buOt  on  a  platform,  the  sloping  bank  which  supports  the 
latter  might  be  planted  with  strawberries,  elUier  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  stones  or  tiles. 

1252.  QiUhering  the  fruit  should  take  place  when  it  is  quite  dry,  and  they 
should  be  taken  to  table  the  same  day.  It  should  always  be  gathered  with 
the  calyx  attached,  though  tliis  used  to  be  generally  n^leeted  in  Scotland 
and  on  the  Continent. 

1253.  Forcing. — See  1090. 

SuBswjr.  XIII.— rA«  Crmnberrg. 

1254.  The  Cranberry,  Oxycdccus,  Pers.  (Airelle,  Fr. ;  and  Heiddbeere, 
Ger.^Arb,  Brit^  p.  1028,  and  Eneyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrttbe,  p.  616),  ia  a 
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genus  of  low  trailing  shnibs ;  one,  O.  palustris,  the  £ngliBh  cranberry,  a 
native  of  Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe  in  moist  bogs ;  and  the  other,  O. 
macroc&rpus,  the  American  cranberry,  a  native  of  swamps  in  the  United 
States.  The  fruit  of  both  has  long  been  gathered  from  the  native  habitats 
of  the  plants,  and  used  for  tarts  and  other  purposes ;  and  it  forms  an  article 
of  exportation  both  from  Sweden  and  North  America.  Both  sorts  may  be 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  peat-soil,  kept  moist ;  and  if  it  is  enriched  with 
thoroughly  rotted  dung,  the  vigour  of  the  plants  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  improved.  The  English  cranberry  requires  a 
more  constant  supply  of  moisture  than  the  American :  but  the  fruit  of  both 
is  better  flavoured  when  grown  with  much  less  moisture  than  they  experi- 
ence in  their  native  habitats.  The  American  cranberry  has  even  been  grown 
in  beds  of  dry  peat-soil,  and  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  excellent  fruit. 
The  plants  are  readily  propagated  by  layering  the  shoots,  or  by  taking  off 
their  points  and  striking  them  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass.  Both  species 
may  be  grown  on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  among  moist  rockwork. 

J  255.  ne  Scotch  cranberry^  Vaccinium  Vltis  idsa  L.;  the  whortle- 
berry, V.  MyrtlUus  L, ;  the  great  bilberry,  V.  uligin6sum  L, ;  and  various 
other  species  of  Vaccinium,  bearing  edible  and  very  agreeable  cooling  acid 
fruit,  may  all  be  grown  in  dry  peat.  They  are  all  described  in  our 
AHwretum^  pp.  1078  to  1167,  and  in  the  Ency.  of  Trees  and  Shmhs,  pp.  604 
to  61 5*  When  a  garden  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  peat 
soil  abounds,  and  perhaps  forms  part  of  the  garden  or  adjoins  it,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  growing  these  fruits ;  but  not  otherwise,  as  the  only 
useful  one,  the  cranberry,  can  be  obtained  from  the  grocers'  shops  in  all  large 
towns  from  December  till  March. 

SuBSBCT.  Xiy, —The  Mulberry. 
1256.  The  biack  or  garden  Mulberry^  M6rus  nigra,  L.  (Miirier,  Fr. ; 
M aulbeerbaum,  Ger, ;  Moerbesseboom,  DiifcA  ;  Moro,  /to/. ;  and  Morel, 
Span.  Arb.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  1342,  and  Encyc.  of  Treee  and  Shrvbs^  p.  705), 
is  a  middle-sized  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Persia,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Romans.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
England  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  for  its  highly  aromatic  fruit, 
which  ripens  in  August,  and,  like  that  of  the  strawberry,  does  not  undergo 
the  acetous  fermentation  in  the  stomach.  An  agreeable  wine  is  made  fh)m 
the  juice,  and  a  syrup  from  the  unripe  berries.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  truncheons,  and  will  thrive  as  a  standard  in  any  good  garden 
soil  in  the  central  districts  of  England ;  but  north  of  York,  and  in  Scotland, 
it  requires  a  south  wall.  As  the  fruit  drops  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  the  tree  is 
generally  planted  on  a  lawn  or  grass  plot ;  but  the  fruit  attains  a  larger  size 
when  the  soil  round  the  tree  is  kept  slightly  dug  and  well  manured ;  and 
previously  to  its  ripening  the  space  under  the  branches  may  be  sown 
thick  with  cress  seed,  which  will  form  a  close,  soft  carpet  for  the  fruit  to 
drop  on.  In  a  small  garden  the  tree  may  be  very  conveniently  grown  as  an 
espalier.  The  fruit  is  produced  chiefly  on  short  shoots  of  the  same  year, 
which  are  protruded  from  last  year's  wood,  and  on  spurs  from  the  two-year 
old  wood ;  both  laterals  and  spurs  being  produced  mostly  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  tree  bdng  of  slow  growth,  very  little  pruning  is  required 
for  either  espaliers  or  standards ;  though  no  doubt  thinning  out  the  branches 
would  strengthen  those  that  remain.    The  fruit  should  be  gathered  just  when 
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it  IB  about  to  Ml,  and  nied  the  nme  day.  The  tree  foioes  well  in  pots^  and 
the  plants  for  this  purpose  may  be  procured  by  planting  entire  branches,  so  as 
to  form  at  once  bushes  two  or  three  feet  high  (G.  If  .,  1842).  Tiie  braneha 
should  be  taken  from  the  parent  trees  in  autumn,  after  the  karea  have 
dropped,  and  afier  being  potted  they  may  be  plunged  under  a  north  wall 
till  Februaty,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  a  pit  or  fordng^honae,  where 
they  will  produce  fruit  the  same  year  early  in  June.  The  tree  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  age  which  it  attains,  and  its  vitality;  instances  being  com- 
mon of  trees  growing  after  remaining  out  of  the  gzownd  for  a  year,  or  being 
transplanted  in  full  leaf,  and  after  remaining  a  year  dormant.  One,  or  at 
most  two,  mulbeny-trees  are  sufficient  for  a  suburban  garden,  whether  large 
or  small. 

SuBSBCT.  XY,^Tke  Wabua. 

1257.  Th0  WaintU^  Juglans  r^gia,  L.  (Noyer,  JFV.;  Wsimusbanm, 
Ger.;  Walnootboom,  Dutch ;  Nocil,  ItaL ;  and  Nogal,  iS^n. ;  Arb.  Brii^ 
vol.  iii.,  p.  1420 ;  and  Eneye.  ^  Treet  and  Skmbi^  732),  is  a  decadnons 
tree,  of  laige  size,  a  native  of  Peraia  and  Caucasua,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  England  as  a  fruit  and  timber  tree  from  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  or  before.  The  ripe  kernel  is  used  in  the  deaaert,  and 
the  fruit  whole,  in  a  green  state,  before  the  nut  and  its  involucre,  ot  husk, 
harden,  forms  an  excellent  pickle.  The  timber,  bdng  veiy  light  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strength  and  elasticity,  is  much  used  for  gun-stocks.  The  variety 
most  esteemed  for  its  fruit  is  the  Thetford,  but  the  huge  French  and  tender- 
shelled  are  also  good  sorts.  They  are  propagated  chiefly  by  budding  on  the 
common  walnut,  or  by  inarehing  ;  but  as  there  is  little  demand  for  these 
trees,  most  of  those  which  are  sold  in  the  nurseries  are  seedlings.  The  tree 
thrives  best  in  a  deep  sandy  loam,  and  it  is  generally  planted  in  the  north 
maigin  of  the  orchard,  or  on  a  lawn,  or  In  a  paddock.  Seedlings  will  beai 
in  from  five  to  seven  years  from  the  seed,  or  sooner  by  ringing  the  brandies. 
The  fruit  is  produced,  as  in  most  amentacious  trees,  from  riiort  shoots  of  the 
current  year  protruded  from  the  extremities  of  the  preceding  year's  ahoots. 
It  is  gathered  by  hand  for  pickling,  and  too  frequently  beaten  down  with 
rods  when  ripe ;  but  as  it  drops  of  itself  just  before  the  leaves,  no  bcatiot? 
down,  or  gathering  from  the  branches,  is  requisite.  The  fruit  is  beet  kept 
in  dry  sand,  or  slightly  covered  with  straw.  Little  or  no  pruning  is  ever 
given  to  this  tree,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thinning  out  the 
branches  would  throw  more  strength  into  the  fruit  of  those  which  remam. 

1268.  The  Pacane-nut  Hickory^  Carya  olivaefdrmis,  A.B.  iii  p.  1441,  and 
E,  of  TV,  and  Sh,  p.  730,  some  varieties  of  wliich,  Michaux  says,  produce 
fruit  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  European  walnut,  (and  of  which 
Washington  is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  that  during  the  war  of  indepoideooe 
he  had  always  his  pockets  full  of  them);  and  the  thdl-hark  hkkory^  C^ba, 
A.  B.  ilL  p.  1446,  and  E,  of  TV.  and  Sh,  p.  739,  may  be  grafted  on  the 
walnut,  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  that  tree. 

SuBBECT.  XVl,^The  Sweet  Chestnut. 

1259.  The  Sweet  Cheetnut,  Cast^ea  vesca,  W.  (Chfttaignier,  JFV. ;  Cas- 

tainenbaum,  Ger, ;  Karstengeboom,  Dutch  ;  Castagno,  Ital, ;   and  Gaatano, 

Span, ;  E.  B.,  886 ;  Arb.  BHt,^  vol.  iii.  p.  1716,  and  Eneyc.  qf  Treee  and 

Shrubs  J  p.  Oil ),  is  a  large  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
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cultivated  in  the  South  of  England,  more  especially  in  Devonshire,  for  its 
fruit,  as  well  as  its  timber.  The  nut  is  brought  to  table  roasted,  and  eaten 
with  salt,  or  with  salt  fish,  or  stewed  in  cream.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  it  is 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  boiled,  roasted,  in  puddings,  cakes,  and  biead. 
In  France  and  Italy  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  have  been  grown  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  of  which  the  Downton  and  Prolific  are  among  the  best.  For  a 
small  garden,  the  Ch&taigne  exalade  of  the  South  of  France  deserves  the 
preference,  not  only  as  producing  the  best  fruit  of  all  the  varieties  for  the 
table,  but  on  account  of  Uie  tree  being  an  abundant  bearer,  and  of  so  small  a 
size  that  it  might  be  very  well  grown  as  an  espalier.  The  varieties  are  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  on  the  species.  The  fruit  is  produced  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  walnut,  and  every  other  particular  respecting  its  cul- 
ture is  much  the  same  as  for  that  tree. 

SuBSBcr.  XVII.— rAtf  FUberL 
1260.  The  Filbert^  C6rylu8  Avellana,  L.  (Noisette,  Fr.;  Nussbaum, 
Ger. ;  Hazelnoot,  DuU^ ;  Avellano,  lial.  6^  Span. ;  E.  B,  728,  Arb.  Brit.^ 
liL  p.  2017,  and  Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Skrubiy  p.  921),  in  a  wild  state  is 
the  hazel-nut,  common  in  woods  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  on  loamy 
soils.  Its  use  in  the  destsert  is  familiar  to  every  one.  By  cultivation 
several  varieties  have  been  obtained,  of  which  the  best  are  the  red  and 
white  filbert,  and  Cosford,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  collection ;  the  cob- 
nut, because  its  branches  grow  more  upright  than  the  other  varieties; 
and  the  great  cob-nut,  the  Downton  large  square  nut,  and  the  Spanish 
nut,  on  account  of  their  laige  fruit.  All  these  varieties  are  usually  propa- 
gated by  grafting  on  the  common  hazel-nut,  or  on  the  Spanish  nut,  which 
grows  very  &st,  and  differs  from  all  the  others  in  not  sending  up  suckers. 
*'•  The  plants  should  be  trained  to  a  single  stem,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in 
height,  and  then  be  permitted  to  branch  into  a  symmetrical  head,  iiather 
open  in  the  middle,  and  not  of  greater  height  than  a  man  can  conveniently 
reach  from  the  ground  to  perform  the  necessary  operations  of  pruning  and 
gathering."  {Qard,  Chron.y  1841,  p.  61.)  The  fruit  is  produced  from  the 
preceding  year's  wood,  and  in  unpmned  trees  is  always  most  abundant  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  where  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year  have 
had  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Hence  the  importance  of  pruning  so  as  to 
keep  the  bush  open  in  the  centre.  The  spring,  at  the  time  the  male  blos- 
soms are  shedding  their  pollen,  is  the  best  time  for  pruning,  as  by  the 
shaking  of  the  trees  the  pollen  is  diffused.  The  young  shoots  should  be 
shortened  to  half  their  length,  cutting  to  a  female  blossom,  and  removing  all 
side  suckers.  If  a  plantation  is  to  consist  of  a  single  row,  the  plants  may  be 
placed  from  eight  feet  to  ten  feet  apart ;  but  if  there  are  to  be  several  rows 
together,  the  intervals  between  them  may  be  ten  feet  or  twelve  feet.  The 
whole  may  be  treated  like  a  plantation  of  currants  on  a  large  scale.  The 
usual  situation  for  a  plantation  of  filberts  is  the  orchard,  where  single  rows 
may  be  introduced,  for  a  few  years,  between  rows  of  standard  fruit-trees.  If 
a  separate  plantation  of  filberts  is  formed,  currants  or  gooseberries  may  be  in- 
troduced in  the  intervals  between  the  plants  for  four  or  five  years— care  being 
taken  to  destroy  them  whenever  their  branches  are  within  a  foot  or  two  of  tha 
filberts.  A  plantation  of  filberts  will  last  twenty  years,  and  if  occasionally 
manured,   it  will  produce  from   20  cwt.  to  30  cwt.  of  nuts  per  acre 
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annuaUy.  The  not  weevil  lays  its  eggs  in  the  fruit  in  June,  where  it  h 
hutched,  and  escapee  in  Augoat.  There  is  no  practicBl  prevenure  of  tlits 
insect,  and  all  that  the  gardener  can  do  is  to  remore  all  the  nuts  that  have 
been  perforated  by  it.  The  fruit  is  gathered  when  the  calyx  tama  brown, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  is  quite  dry,  and  it  may  be  presenred  throng  the 
winter  with  the  husks,  or  in  dry  sand,  or  in  air-tight  ressels.  Some  pat 
them  into  laige  garden-pots,  sprinkling  a  little  salt  amongst  them,  which  b 
nid  to  preserre  the  husks  from  getting  mouldy  and  rotting;  the  pots  are 
turned  bottom  upwards  on  boards,  and  corered  with  earth  or  sand  to  exdude 
the  air.  The  dealers  subject  them  to  the  fhmee  of  sulphur  in  dose  Teasels, 
when  newly  gathered  and  dried,  in  order  to  improre  the  colour  of  the 
calyx. 

SuMicr.  XVIII.— rA#  Btfri#iTf,  EUirb§rtif,  Cornermm  Chrrtf,  Bmfmi9  htrvf, 
and  JFinier  CKtrrff, 

1261.  The  Berberry^  B^rberis  Tulgaris,  L.  (Bpme  Tmette,  Fr.;  Berhe- 
ritzcn,  Qer.;  Berberisse,  Dutch;  Berbero,  /to/.,  and  Berberis,  Span.;  E, 
B.  49,  Arb.  Brit.  t.  p.  298,  and  Encjfc.  of  Trttt  and  Shrubt^  p.  42),  is  a 
deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Britain  in  woods  and  hedges  on  dry  soil,  and 
sometimes  planted  in  gardens  for  its  fruit;  which  is  not  eaten  raw,  but  is 
excellent  when  preserved  in  sugar,  in  syrup,  or  candied.  The  berriea  are 
also  made  into  jelly  and  rob,  both  of  which  are  not  only  delicious  to  the 
taste  but  extremely  wholesome,  and  they  are  pickled  in  vinegar  when  gieen 
as  a  substitute  for  capers.  They  are  also  used  instead  of  lemon  for  flavonriDg 
punch,  for  garnishing  dishea,  and  for  various  other  purpoees,  independently  of 
their  medicinal  properties.  When  the  fruit  is  to  be  eaten,  there  is  a  varie^  in 
which  it  is  largerand  less  acid,  B.  vul^ris,  var.  dulcia,(£.  of  TV. and  Sh.^  p.  43), 
of  which  there  are  plants  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Gardens,  from  which  adona  may 
be  procured  for  budding  or  grafting  on  the  common  berberry.  For  all  the 
other  purposes  the  species  may  be  taken,  though  for  the  curious  there  are 
varieties  with  yellow,  white,  purple,  and  black-coloured  fruit ;  and  there  la 
one  also  without  seeds,  B.  t.  asp^rma,  of  which  the  delicious  eonJUurw 
d'^ne  vinette^  for  whidi  Rouen  is  so  celebrated,  are  made. 

1262.  The  Magdlan  awet  Berberry^  Berberis  dulcis,  D,  Don^  syn.  B. 
buxifolia,  B.  rotundifoiia,  has  round  black  berries  about  the  size  of  those  of 
the  black  currant,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  used  in  ita 
native  country,  both  green  and  ripe,  as  we  use  gooaeberriea,  for  pies,  farts, 
and  preservea,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  moat  excellent.  (See  Arb.  BHL  i. 
p.  301,  and  E,ofTr,i^  Sh.  p.  47.)  The  plant  is  evergreen,  quite  hardy, 
and  very  ornamental,  flowering  from  Mardi  to  June,  and  ripening  its  fridt 
in  June  and  July.  It  has  ripened  fruit  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham,  at  Edinburgh,  who  says,  it  is  as  lai^  as  the  Hamburgh  grape,  and 
equaJly  good  to  eat. 

1263.  The  Nepal  Berberry^  B.  arisUta,  Dee.,  syn.  B.  Chltria,  a  native  of 
Nepal,  and  B.  aaidtica,  Rasb.^  also  from  Nepal  {Arb.  Brit,  i.  pp.  306, 907, 
and  Encyc,  of  Treee  and  Shrubi^  p.  49),  produce  purple  fruit  covered  with  a 
fine  bloom,  which  in  Nepal  and  oUier  parts  of  India  are  dried  in  the 
sun  like  raisins,  and,  like  them,  brought  to  table.  The  plants  are  quite 
hardy  and  fruit  abundantly  in  English  gardens,  and  the  amateur  of 
leisure  might  add  them  and  the  Magellan  berberry  to  his  oolleotioa  of  hardy 
fruits. 
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All  the  species  of  berberry  throw  up  numerous  suckers,  and  become 
crowded  with  shoots  and  branches,  and  hence  when  fruit  is  the  object  they 
should  be  trained  to  single  stems,  for  one  foot  or  two  feet  in  height,  and  all 
suckers  removed ;  and  the  branches  should  be  kept  moderately  thin.  All 
the  species  will  succeed  jterfectly  in  any  good  soil,  and  in  an  open  situation 
in  the  orchard. 

1264.  The  Elder-treey  Sambiicus  nigra,  L.  (Sureau,  Fr.;  Hollnnderbaum, 
Ger.;  Vlierboom,  Dutdi;  Sambuco,  /to/.,  and  Sanco,  Span.;  E.  B,  4!l6j 
Arb.Brit.  il.  p.  1027,  and  Encyc.of  Trees  and  Shrube^  p.  513),  is  a  low 
deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  chiefly  found  near 
human  habitations.  It  is  highly  ornamental  both  when  in  flower  and  in 
fruit.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  is  used  to  flavour  some  articles  of  confec- 
tionery, and  a  wine  is  made  from  the  fruit  by  boiling  it  with  spices  and 
sugar.  Immense  quantities  of  fruit  are  grown  in  Kent,  and  other  places  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  sent  to  market  for  making  this  wine, 
which  is  always  taken  hot,  and  commonly  after  supper.  The  tree  requires 
a  good  soil  and  an  open  airy  situation,  and  should  be  kept  free  from 
suckers. 

1265.  The  Comeiian  Cherry^  C6mus  M&s.  L.;  C.  miscula,  L'H6rit  (Cor- 
nouiUer,  Fr.;  Komel  Kirsohe,  Ger.;  Komoelje,  DuU^;  Coi^olo,  Ital.; 
Comejo,  Span.;  Arb.  BrU.  vol.  ii.  p.  1014,  and  Encyc.  of  Treee  and  Shrube^ 
p.  501),  is  a  low  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe, 
in  the  maigins  of  woods,  and  in  soils  more  or  less  calcareous ;  and  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  gardens,  frt>m  the  time  of  the  Romans,  for  its  fruit,  which, 
however,  was  not  much  esteemed  by  that  people.  It  was  very  general  in 
ancient  gardens ;  its  fruit  being  very  ornamental  on  the  tree,  and  also  found 
excellent  in  tarts,  robs,  and  preserved  in  various  ways.  As  seedling  plants 
of  this  species  of  Cdmus  bear  only  male  blossoms  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
and  some  continue  to  do  so  always,  it  is  desirable  to  procure  plants  which 
have  been  grafted,  or  raised  by  layers  from  fruit-bearing  trees,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  always  hermaphrodite.  Du  Hamel  says  that  there  are  varieties 
of  cornel  in  France  and  Germany  with  wax-coloured  fruit,  white  fruit,  and 
fleshy  round  fruit.  The  tree  should  be  planted  in  a  situation  open  to  the 
south,  but  sheltered  from*  high  winds. 

1266.  The  Buffalo  berry y  Shepherdia  arg^ntea,  Nutt. ;  HippdphsB  arg^tea, 
Pursh.  (Rabbit  berry,  Amer.^  and  Graisse  de  Buffle,  Fr» ;  Arb.  Brit,  vol.  iii., 
p.  1327,  and  Encyc.  of  Treee  and  Shrubs^  p.  700),  is  a  low  tree,  a  native 
of  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and 
ripens  its  scarlet  diaphanous  berries  in  September.  These  are  said  to  be 
about  the  size  of  the  red  currant,  much  richer  to  the  taste,  and  they  are 
produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  one  continued  cluster  on  every 
branch  and  twig.  The  tree  being  dioecious,  care  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
cure both  sexes.  There  arc  plants  in  England,  but,  as  £Eur  as  we  know,  they 
have  not  yet  ripened  fruit.  In  an  account  of  this  fruit  in  the  Gardeners 
Magazine  for  1831,  the  writer  considers  it  ^  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions 
of  the  fruit-bearing  kind  that  has  recently  been  brought  into  notice  in  the 
United  States.* 

1267-  The  Winter  Cherry^  Ph^salis  Alkek^ngi,  L.  (Coqueret,  Fr.^  and 
Jadenklrsche,  Ger.),  is  a  herbaceous  creeping  rooted  perennial,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  quite  hardy,  and  growing  freely,  and  producing 
fruit  abundantly  in  common  garden  soil.    The  fruit  is  yellow^  and  about 
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the  mxd  of  a  cherry,  with  an  agreeable  sweetoeflB ;  it  ripens  in  Septendier, 
and  will  hang  on  the  plant,  protected  by  its  infixed  calyx,  through  great 
part  of  the  winter.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  cnltiTated 
in  most  gardens  till  late  in  the  last  century,  since  which  it  has  been  neg- 
lected. In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  the  tomato  is  grown  in  lar^ 
quantities,  and  dried,  and  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  in  which  state  it  is  most 
excellent  (G.  M.  1842,  p.  331).  Sereral  other  hardy  speeiea,  inrJnding 
P.  pub^scens,  also  produce  edible  fruit. 

Sect.  IL^Half'-'hardy  or  WtM  FruiU. 
1268.  The  wall-fruits  of  Britain  mdude  all  those  which  in  the  central 
diitricts  of  England  require  the  aid  of  a  wall  to  bring  them  to  perfectioo. 
These  are  the  grape,  peach,  nectarine,  almond,  apricot,  ^^  pomegranate, 
lore-apple,  egg-plant,  and  Peruvian  cherry. 

SuBSEcr.  I. — Th4  Grupg, 
1280.  The  Grape  rinejTiikviniSBTaL^L,(yigoe,Fr.;  Wemtranben,  Ger.  ; 
Druif,  Dutdi ;  Vigna,  Itai,^  and  Vina,  Span. ;  Arh,  Brit.  rol.  L  p.  477> 
and  Encyc.  of  Treee  and  Shrubey  p.  136),  is  a  trailing  or  climbing  dedduous 
shrub,  a  native  of  Syria  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  though  enduring  our 
winters  in  the  open  garden,  yet  only  ripening  its  fruit  under  glass  or  against 
a  wall.  It  has  been  in  cidtivation  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  both  as 
a  wine  and  a  table  fruit.  The  grape  abounds  in  tartaric  acid,  which  in 
general  agrees  with  delicate  persons  better  than  any  other ;  and  henoe  it  is 
universally  considered  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  fruits.  Many  varieties 
have  been  produced  by  different  soils  and  situations  on  the  Continent,  in 
countries  where  the  vine  is  grown  for  many  years  on  the  same  spot  for  wine; 
and  by  seeds  in  Britain,  where  the  fruit  is  grown  solely  for  the  dessert.  All 
the  best  kinds  of*  grapes  have  either  been  fruited  in  the  Horticaltnral 
Society's  Garden,  or  exhibited  at  their  shows ;  and  from  these  and  other 
sources  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Thompson  has  prepared  for  us  the  following 
selections : — 

I.     Qrapee  foith  raundf  darky  red,  purple,  or  Uocsfc  fterrier. 

Early  MocXr  Juiy^  syn.  MauriUon  h&tif,  &c. — ^Bunches  and  berries  small, 
flavour  sugary ;  ripe  against  a  wall  in  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September ;  the  blossom  easily  injured  by  cold.  This  is  the  first  grspe 
which  ripens  on  the  open  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  1840 
we  found  it  in  the  shops  in  the  last  week  in  July. 

Bia<^  Frontignanj  syn.  Muscat  noir  de  Frontignan ;  black  Frontignac ; 
black  Constantia,  &C.  Bunches  and  berries  of  medium  size;  flayour  musky, 
rich ;  ripe  in  October.     A  very  excellent  grape. 

2.    Grapes  with  oval,  darAr,  red,  parph^  or  black  berriee. 

Black  Prince^  syn.  Sir  Abraham  Pytche's  black. — Large  long  bunches, 
laige  berries,  flavour  sweet  and  pleasant ;  ripe  in  October ;  deserving  a  place 
in  a  vinery,  and  will  also  ripen  on  a  wall. 

Bloi^  Hamburgh^  syn.  Frankendale,  &c. — Laige  bunches,  very  laige 
berries,  flavour  sugary  and  rich ;  ripe  in  October ;  a  good  bearer,  and  des^r- 
edly  one  of  the  most  generally  cultivated  of  grapes,  whether  under  glass  or 
agfliust  a  wall. 

Black  Morocco^  syn.  Raisin  d*£fipagne,  &c. — Bunches  laige,  berries  vctj 
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large,  flaroar  sweet  and  tolerably  rich,  ripenLDg  late.    The  bloflsoms  require 
to  be  set  with  black  Hamburgh,  or  some  other  hardy  grape. 

Wu^M  St.  Peter  9y  qm.  Raisin  des  Cannes. — Bunches  middle  size,  berries 
large,  fltssh  firm,  flavour  sugary  and  rich ;  late  in  ripening.  A  great  bearer, 
and  one  of  the  very  best  winter  grapes. 

3.  Grapes  with  round  white  berries. 

Royal  Muscadine^  syn.  Chasselas  dor6,  &c. — ^Bunches  large,  berries  above 
the  middle  size,  flavour  rich  and  sweet ;  ripe  in  September.  A  good  bearer, 
and  altogether  an  excellent  gn^. 

Chasselas  musquS^  syn.  Le  Cour. — Bunches  middle  size,  long,  berries 
middle  size,  flavour  rich,  musky ;  ripe  in  September.  An  excellent  grape, 
combining  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

White  Frontignan^  syn.  Muscat  blanc^-Bunches  and  berries  middle  size ; 
juice  rich,  with  a  highly  musky  flavour.  A  much-esteemed  grape,  which 
will  ripen  either  against  a  hothouse  or  against  a  wall. 

4.  Grapes  with  owU  white  berries. 

White  Muscat  of  AlejeandriOy  syn.  Passe  musqu^  blanc,  &&— Bunches 
and  berries  large,  flesh  firm,  mudcy-flavoured  and  delicious ;  only  ripens 
tinder  glass.  Generally  esteemed  the  finest  and  richest  grape  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  particularly  adapted  for  the  hothouse  and  pine-stove. 

Cannon-hall  Muscat.-^loeely  resembling  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria; 
but  the  flesh  is  firmer,  and  the  skin  yellower.  The  blossoms  do  not  set 
well,  unless  fecundated  artificially;  which  may  be  done  with  their  own 
pollen,  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  by  the  pollen  of  any  other  grape 
that  may  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time. 

6,  Grapes  with  red^  rose-coloured^  greyish^  or  striped  berries. 

Red  Frontignan^  syn.  Muscat  rouge. — Bunches  and  berries  middle  size, 
flavour  rich,  musky,  and  excellent.    A  grape  of  first-rate  excellence. 

Grizzly  Frontignan^  syn.  Muscat  gris.— The  same  qualities,  and  equally 
excellent  as  the  preceding  variety. 

12?0.  A  sekotion  of  grapes  for  early  forcing. — Esperione,  Black  Prince, 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  grape.  White  Muscadine,  Royal  Muscadine, 
White  Sweetwater,  White  Frontignan,  Grove  End  Sweetwater,  Red  Fron- 
tignan. 

1271.  The  stiecUon  of  grapes  grown  at  Hungerton-hall  (973),  so  as  to  pro- 
duce three  crops  in  a  year  in  the  same  house. — Black  Frontignan,  syn.  Purple 
Constantia,  White  Frontignan,  syn.  White  Constantia,  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  StUlwell's  Sweetwater,  West's  St.  Peter  s.  Black  Da- 
mascus, Black  Tripoli,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Portugal,  Syrian. 

1272.  A  selection  of  grapes  of  various  flavours  and  colours,  placed  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening.— -White  and  Red  Muscadine,  White  and  Red  Muscats 
of  Alexandria,  White  and  Red  Frontignan,  Black  Mnscadel,  White  Raisin, 
White  and  Black  Hamburgh,  BUick  Prince,  White  Sweetwater,  White 
Nice,  and  West  s  St.  Peter's.  These  sorts  are  of  fourteen  diflerent  flavours; 
there  are  an  equal  number  of  whites  and  reds ;  some  with  large  bunches 
and  berries,  as  the  Nice,  and  others  with  high-flavoured  berries,  as  the 
Frontignan.  The  foliage  in  autumn  will  be  alternately  tiaged  with  red  and 
yellow ;  and,  supposing  the  Muscadines  to  be  placed  next  the  end  at  which 
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the  fine  enters,  they  will  ripen  nearly  a  month  eariier  than  any  of  the 
other  kinds. 

1273.  OrapeifoT  a  late  crop  in  a  vinery, — ^Black  Damnum  «^  Blade  Fn»- 
tignan.  Black  Hamhuigh,  Red  Syracuse,  Black  Moscadel,  ayn.  Black  Raisin, 
and  White  Raism,  Black  Prince,  and  West's  St.  Peter's. 

1274.  Grapes  for  a  house  in  loAtcft  pines  are  grown. — ^White  Mnsradine 
and  Sweetwater,  for  early  sorts;  and  for  a  saocession,  Black  Miiacadd, 
Hamburgh,  and  Damascus,  White  Frontignan,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Half  of  the  whole  number  of  plants  should  be  Muscats,  and  half  of  tiie 
remainder  Hamburghs  and  Frontignans.  One  plant  of  each  of  the  other 
sorts  will  be  enough. 

1275.  Grapes  with  small  leaves^  and  hardy ;  adapted  far  the  niters  ef 
a  green-house. — ^White  and  Black  Sweetwater,  Black  Cluster,  syn.  Bla^ 
Morillon,  Black  Muscadine,  Parsley-leaved  Muscadine. 

1276.  Grapes  with  smatt  leaves,  less  hardy  than  the  preceding  sdeeiiany  and 
fit  for  the  rafters  of  a  ptant-stove, — Chasselss  Musqu^,  Blue  Fiontignan,  Blue 

Tokay,  Royal  Muscadine,  and  Parsley-leaved  grape. 

1277.  Grapes  with  smaU  bunches  and  berries  adapted  for  being  g/nmn  ta 
pots  or  boxes. — Black  and  White  Corinth,  Black  Cluster,  and  Pitmaston 
White  Cluster,  Red  and  Grizzly  Frontignan,  White  and  Red  Bur- 
gundy, &c. 

1278.  Grapes  for  a  cottage  garden  where  the  cUmate  is  not  very  fawmrable. 
— ^White  Muscadine,  Black  July,  Large  Black  Muscadine,  and  Pitmaaton 
White  Cluster. 

1279.  Grapes  suitable  for  the  open  waUy  or  for  cottages  in  sitnatioQa  where 
the  peach  will  ripen  on  Uie  open  wall — see  Mr.  Hoare's  list  in  p.  472.  If 
the  peach  requires  a  flued  wall,  so  will  the  grapes  in  this  list ;  and  when 
they  are  planted  against  a  house,  it  should  only  be  on  those  walla  which  are 
decidedly  warm,  from  focing  the  south  and  from  a  fire  always  being  kept  in 
the  room  within,  or  from  the  wall  containing  a  chimney-flue  to  a  fize  in 
constant  use. 

1280.  Propagation^  see  606,  968, 968,  and  981. 

1281.  Culture^  pruning,  training^  4fc.,  see  Sect.  II.,  pp.  462  to  472. 

1282.  Pruning, — The  shoots  of  the  vine,  the  rose,  and  indeed  of  plants 
generally,  have  always  on  the  lower  part  of  the  growing  shoot  two  or  three 
weak  leaves,  which  soon  drop  off,  and  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  theae  leaves 
are  generally  so  small  as  to  be  called  by  gardeners  blind.  They  are  never 
developed  miless  the  shoot  is  cut  down  to  them,  and  even  then,  if  they  push, 
they  never  produce  blossoms.  Hence,  in  shortening  young  wood  of  the  vine 
in  the  open  air,  it  should  seldom  or  never  be  cut  to  one  of  these  blind  buds^ 
but  to  a  conspicuous  plump  bud,  three,  four,  or  five  leaves  from  the  origin 
of  the  shoot.  The  largest  leaves  and  best  buds  on  vines  in  the  open  garden 
will  generally  be  found  those  produced  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the 
middle  of  June ;  and  such  buds,  if  the  vine  is  tolerably  strong,  will  be 
certain  of  producing  shoots  with  blossoms.  These  remarks  are  applicable  in 
a  particular  manner  to  vines  grown  against  walls  and  cottages,  where  no 
extraordinary  attention  is  paid  to  the  soil;  but  for  vines  under  glass  or 
against  walls,  with  highly  enriched  borders,  the  young  wood  of  the  vine 
may  be  cut  off  nearly  dose  to  the  old  wood,  and  the  shoot  that  will  be  pro- 
duced from  an  embryo  bud  will  contain  blossoms,  as  already  noticed  under 
spurring-in  pruning  (963).     It  is  necessary  for  the  amateur  vine-pruner  to 
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bear  these  two  facts  constantly  in  mind,  because  otherwise  he  might  go  on 
pruning  his  vines  for  years,  without  ever  having  a  single  bunch  of  fruit. 
By  pruning  vines  in  the  open  garden  a  week  or  two  before  the  Ml  of  the 
1^,  they  are  put  sooner  to  rest,  and  will  burst  their  buds  earlier  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

1283. — Jliinning.  The  bunches  ought  to  be  reduced  in  number,  when 
more  are  produced  than  it  would  be  judidous  to  allow  the  plant  to  mature ; 
and  some  of  the  leaves  ought  to  be  removed^  when  they  are  so  much  crowded 
about  the  bunches  as  to  prevent  them  from  colouring.  In  tliinning  out  the 
berries  of  bunches,  the  bunch  ought  never  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  fin- 
gers, as  is  too  frequently  done,  but  by  a  small  piece  of  hooked  wire,  and 
the  berries  ought  to  be  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  small  scissors.  Thinning 
grapes  with  hands  covered  with  perspiration,  or  with  foul  scissors,  frequently 
produces  the  rust,  an  incurable  disease,  which  greatly  disfigures  the  berries. 
^Gard.  Chron.  18412,  p.  289). 

1284. — Setting  the  bheeom.  It  sometimes  happens,  more  especially  in 
early  forcing,  that  the  incipient  bunches  twist  and  shrivel  up  jnst  before 
coming  into  bloom ;  the  cause  appears  to  be  the  want  of  heat  at  the  root, 
which  may  either  arise  from  the  roots  being  too  deep,  or  from  their  being 
outside,  and  not  properly  protected  by  thatching,  (966)  or  warmed  by 
hot  dung.  The  permanent  remedy  for  this  evil  is  obvious ;  but  as  Mr. 
Fish  judiciously  observes,  ^^  it  is  frequently  of  as  much,  if  not  of  more, 
importance,  to  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  existing  circumstances, 
though  unikvourable,  than  to  be  conversant  with  the  very  circumstances 
and  management  that  will  ensure  success."  We  will  state  Mr.  Fish's  remedy 
for  this  serious  evil.  To  keep  the  bunches  from  shrivelling  and  twisting  up, 
Mr.  Fish  suspended  small  pieces  of  lead,  little  stones,  bits  of  day,  &c., 
with  slight  strings  of  matting  to  the  points  of  his  bunches,  just  when  they 
were  coming  into  bloom,  sometimes  attaching  an  additional  small  weight 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  bunch  (Qard,  Chrnn^  1842,  p.  189).  In  this  way 
the  blossoms  set,  and  the  bunches  came  to  maturity  when  every  other 
means  had  failed,  and  this  not  mcrdy  in  a  solitary  instance,  or  on  a  small 
scale,  but  in  a  house  of  great  width  in  Mr.  Tattersall's  garden  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  and  in  several  wide  houses,  in  which  the  roots  of  the  vines 
have  got  down  into  a  moist  clay,  in  the  gajrden  at  Putteridgebury,  the  seat  of 
Colonel  Sowerby,  near  Luton.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
houses  in  March  last,  when  the  bunches  in  two  of  them  were  loaded ;  the 
one  house  with  the  berries  set  and  swelling,  and  the  other  with  the  blossoms 
beginmng  to  open.  As  soon  as  the  berries  have  fairly  begun  to  swell,  the 
weights  are  removed.  The  rationale  of  this  system  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  unless  it  be  the  same  prindple  of  pressure  which  seems  to  facilitate 
the  rooting  of  a  cutting,  and  the  protrusion  of  spongioles  from  the  root  of  a 
cabbage  plant,  when  applied  to  their  lower  extremities. 

1285.  Growing  grapea  in  pote. — The  only  utility  of  growing  grapes  in 
pots  where  there  are  plenty  of  hothouses,  is  to  have  a  few  to  ripen  in  March 
and  April.  West's  St.  Peter's,  or  the  sort  cultivated  by  Mr.  Oldaker  and 
Mr.  Paxton  as  such,  (G.  3f.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174,  and  vd.  xiii.,  p.  96)  if  properly 
managed,  will  hang  in  good  condition  till  the  end  of  February,  or,  in  some 
aeasons,  till  March ;  in  short,  as  Dr.  Lindley  observed,  when  commenting 
on  some  grapes  of  this  variety,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Paxton,  on  January  l7th, 
1837i  it  is  ^^  decidedly  the  best  winter  grape  known."     Where  thei-e  is 
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an  early  Yinery,  good  grapes  may  bo  ripened  in  the  beginning  of  May  where 
the  border  is  protected  from  frost  and  snow:  so  that  a  regnlar  socoes- 
sion  can  be  had  all  the  year  round.  Mr.  Tillery^  the  Dnke  of  Portland's 
gardener,  at  Welbeok,  has  ^^  put  a  dozen  pots  in  on  the  lOth  of  October,  and 
cut  on  the  2nd  of  March ;  another  dozen  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  cut  in  April.  Where  grapes  can  be  grown  on  the  rafters,  and  propo- 
attention  paid  to  the  borders,"  he  observes,  ^'  it  is  so  much  time  thrown 
away  to  attempt  growing  them  in  pots.  To  the  amateur  and  gardener  with, 
perhaps,  only  a  hothouse  or  two,  the  case  is  different,  for  they  are  worthy  of 
all  his  care  and  attention."— Garcf.  Chron,^  1841,  p.  8d0. 

1286.  General  treatment  of  the  mne. — No  tree  or  shrub  will  do  with  ao 
little  water,  either  at  the  root  or  over  the  leaves,  as  the  vine,  provided  the 
border  is  sufficiently  rich.  Even  in  vineries  watering  may  be  totally  dis- 
pensed with  during  the  whole  of  a  course  of  culture,  diough  it  will  £u:flitate 
the  breaking  of  the  buds  and  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Henoe  a  vinexy,  if 
formed  of  a  handsome  slu^w,  with  the  sides  and  roof  of  glass,  might  be 
covered  inside  with  vinea^  with  the  floor  matted  or  carpeted,  so  as  to  be 
used,  during  a  part  of  the  summer  season  at  lesst,  as  a  reading  or  work- 
ing room.  In  this  case  the  vines  should  be  planted  outside ;  or  planted 
inidde,  dose  to  the  outside  walls,  so  as,  in  either  case,  to  allow  of  the  floor 
being  paved.  The  only  drawback  to  vines  so  treated  is  the  attacks  which 
they,  in  common  with  all  plants,  are  liable  to  from  insects;  and  these  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  the  use  of  water  or  some  liquid,  or  by  fumigation. 
The  vine,  however,  is  less  subject  to  insects  or  diseases  than  any  other  fhiit- 
bearing  tree  or  shrub. 

1287.  Orowing  grapeejbr  vrine-fnaking. — Excellent  wine  may  be  made 
from  unripe  grapes,  and  these  may  be  produced  in  abundance  in  the  oentnl 
and  southern  districts  of  England,  in  tiie  open  garden  on  espaliers.  The 
plants  may  be  trained  on  horizontal  wires  in  the  Thomeiy  manner  (905), 
in  that  of  Mr.  Hoare  (984),  or  the  wires  of  the  trellis  may  be  chiefly  per- 
pendicular and  two  feet  apart,  and  at  each  a  vine  cutting  may  be  planted  and 
trained  upright  and  spurred  in,  as  recommended  for  the  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant on  an  espalier  (1220).  After  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years  to  estab- 
lish the  plants,  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit  would  be  produced  in  tha 
manner  on  a  small  space.  The  best  varieties  for  wine-making,  where  the  grape 
will  ripen,  are  the  Millei's  Bui^ndy,  known  by  its  woolly  leaves,  and  the 
Claret,  known  by  its  leaves  dying  off  of  a  dark  claret  colour;  the  Black 
Cluster  and  the  Muscadine  will  attain  as  great  a  degree  of  maturity  as  the 
kinds  mentioned,  and  will  answer  both  for  wine  msking  and  eatix^.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  walls  and  roofs  of  cottages  (986)  will  bring 
the  grapes  nearer  to  maturity  than  an  espalier  in  the  same  climate. 

SuBSscr.  IL — The  Peaeh  and  Neetarine, 

1288.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine^  P^rsica  vulgcLiis  Dec. ;  and  P.  liana 
Dec. ;  (PScher,  Fr. ;  Pfirschbaum,  Qer. ;  Persikkeboom,  l>utch ;  Persiooj 
lUU. ;  and  Alberchlgo,  Span^;  Arb.  JBrit,y  vol.  ii.  p.  680,  andEncge.  o/Treee 
and  ShrubSj  p.  266),  is  a  deciduous  tree  under  the  middle  aze,  a  native  of 
Persia,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  fruit  from  the  tune  of  the  BomaiiB. 
The  nectarine  (peche  lisse,  Fr.\  is  distinguished  from  the  peach  by  hanqg 
a  smooth  skin,  while  that  of  the  peach  is  downy.   The  Almond  is  supposed 
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by  many  to  be  the  peach  in  a  wild  state,  bat  for  convenience  in  treating  of 
their  coltore  we  have  kept  them  apart,  both  in  the  Arboretum  Britannieumj 
and  in  this  work.  The  peach  has  long  been  cnltirated  extensirely  in 
France,  from  whence  onr  best  yarieties  have  been  obtained ;  it  is  highly 
prized  in  India,  and  is  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States  as 
an  orchard  fmit. 

1289.  1/m.— -The  peach  and  nectarine  are  dessert  fruits,  next  in  estimation 
to  the  grape  and  the  pine-apple ;  they  also  make  delicious  preserves,  and  the 
peach,  when  gathered  a  little  before  it  is  ripe,  most  excellent  tarts.  In  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  the  pulp  is 
fermented,  and  brandy  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  A  few  of  the  green 
leaves  put  into  gin  or  whisky  give  these  spirits  the  flavour  of  noyau.  As 
both  the  leaves  and  the  skin  of  the  fruit  contain  prussic  add,  the  use  of  the 
former  should  not  be  carried  to  excess,  and  the  skin  of  the  latter  should 
always  be  removed  before  the  pulp  is  eaten. 

1290.  Properties  of  a  good  peocA  or  nectarine, — Flesh  firm  ;  skin  thin,  of 
a  deep  or  bright  red  colour  next  the  sun,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  on  the 
ahady  side ;  pulp  yellowish,  full  of  high-flavoured  juice ;  the  fleshy  part 
thick,  and  the  stone  small. 

1291.  Farietiee, — These  are  naturally  arranged  into  two  divisions,  peachea 
and  nectarines :  and  each  of  these  again  into  freestones  or  melters  (peches, 
yr.,  the  peach,  and  peches  lisses,  /y*.,  for  the  nectarine) ;  and  dingstonea 
(pavies,yr.  for  the  peach,  and  brugnons,/r.  for  the  nectarine) ;  the  flesh  of 
the  former  parting  readily  from  the  stone,  and  that  of  the  latter  adhering  to 
it.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  kinds  of  peach  and  nectarine  in  nursery 
catalogues,  but  the  few  of  decided  excellence  are  included  in  the  following 
selection  by  Mr.  Thompson.  They  are  all  free-stones  or  meltere  ;  few  or  no 
clingstone  peaches  or  nectarines  being  thought  worthy  of  cultivation  in  British 
gardens. 

1292.  Select  Pea^iee  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening^ 

Groese  Mignonne^  syn.  French  Mignonne,  and  above  thirty  other  syno- 
nymes.  Large,  flatly  globose,  greemah  yellow  and  deep  purplish  red, 
dotted,  flesh  melting,  yellowish  white,  red  at  the  stone ;  rich  and  vinous  ; 
middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  September.  A  very  good  bearer,  forces 
well,  and  is  not  subject  to  mUdew. 

Red  Magdalen^  syn.  Madeleine  de  Courson,  &c.  Middle  size,  round,  pale 
yellow  and  red,  dotted,  flesh  melting,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red  at  the 
stone ;  rich  and  vinous ;  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  September ;  the 
tree  is  a  good  bearer,  but  requires  a  &vourable  situation,  whether  on  a  south 
wall  or  a  peach-house. 

Royal  Chorge^  syn.  Madeleine  a  petitea  fieurs,  &o.  Middle  sice,  round, 
flesh  melting,  whitish  and  dotted,  deep  red,  rich  and  excellent ;  early  in  August 
and  beginning  of  September.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  forces  well,  but 
apt  to  mildew ;  in  other  respects  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  peaches. 

NMeseCy  syn.  Vanguard,  &c.  Laige,  roundiah,  pale  greenish  yellow  and 
red,  clouded  with  darker  red,  flesh  melting,  greenish  white  to  the  stone ; 
lieh  and  exceUent ;  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  September.  A  good 
bearer  and  forces  well. 

Malta^  syn.  Belle  de  Paris.  Large,  roundish,  or  somewhat  obovate, 
pale  greenish  yellow,  clouded  with  red ;  flesh  greenish  white,  rich  ;  end  of 
August  or  begging  of  September;  tree  hardy,  a  good  bearer;  the  fruit 
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bears  carriage  weH,  and  will  keep  longer  after  being  gathered  than  periu^is 
any  other  variety. 

Barrington^  syn.  Buckingham  Mignonne.  Large,  roundish ;  pale  yellow 
and  red,  fleah  white,  rayed  with  red  at  the  stone,  melting  and  ridi ;  middle 
of  September ;  a  good  bearer. 

BellegardCy  syn.  Galande,  &c.  Large,  round,  deep  red  doaded  with 
darker  red,  flesh  melting,  white,  rayed  with  red  at  the  stone;  excellent ; 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  September.  A  Tery  good  bearer,  forces  wM^  and 
altogether  a  most  excellent  peach. 

Late  AdmirabU,  syn.  Royal,  &o.  Large,  roundish,  greeni^  yeDow, 
clouded  with  red,  fleeii  melting,  white,  red  at  the  stone ;  excellent ;  middle 
to  the  end  of  September.     A  good  bearer,  and  the  best  late  peach. 

1293.  Select  Nectarines,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripemng. 
Elruge^  syn.  Claremont,  &c    Middle  size,  somewhat  oval,  pale  green  and 

deep  violet ;  flesh  melting,  pale  to  the  stone ;  tender  and  delicious ;  end  of 
August  to  the  beginning  of  September.  A  very  good  bearer,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  nectarines. 

Vtoktte  Hdtivey  syn.  Hampton  Court,  &c.  Middle  size,  roundiah  ovate, 
pale  green  and  dark  violet,  flesh  melting,  pale  green  rayed  with  red  at  the 
stone ;  of  highly  excellent  flavour ;  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember.  The  tree  a  veiy  good  bearer.  This  and  the  preceding  sort  are  the 
two  best  nectarines  in  general  cultivation. 

New  White^  syn.  Flanders,  &c.  Large,  roundish,  white,  tinged  with  red; 
flesh  melting,  white,  tender,  vinous;  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of 
September.  A  good  bearer,  but  being  rather  tender  it  should  be  budded  on 
some  hardy  peach  or  nectarine.  A  tree  of  this  variety  at  Butleigh,  in 
Devonshire,  completely  covers  a  wall  twelve  feet  high  to  the  extent  of  forty- 
four  feet;  it  is  trained  in  Mr.  Callow's  manner  (803 and  1297),  and  its 
produce,  when  thinned  to  four  feet  per  square  foot,  is  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  dozen ;  a  quantity  not  unusual  for  it  to  bear. 
{G.  3f .,  vol.  X.,  p.  38). 

PUmaHon  Orange. — Large,  roundish  ovate,  orange  yellow,  and  browiusb 
red;  flesh  melting;  orange-red  close  to  the  stone;  rich  and  sweet;  b^in- 
ning  of  September.    A  very  good  bearer,  and  a  vigorous  tree. 

1294.  Peaehee  and  Nectarines  fir  a  wall  to  come  tn,  in  suceessioUy  from 
the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  September,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening.  Peaches :  — Early  Anne,  t  Gross  mignonne,  *  Royal  Geoige, 
*  Double  montagne,  *  Noblesse,  *  Malta,  *  Royal  Charlotte,  t  Bellegarde, 
Barrington,  f  Late  Admirable.  Of  those  marked  *,  two  or  three  plants 
may  be  planted ;  and  of  those  marked  t,  three  or  four,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  wall  devoted  to  this  firuit.  The  best  Nectarines  for  a  wall 
are,  the  t  Elruge  and  t  Violette  H&tive.  A  more  extended  selection  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  for  a  wall  has  been  already  given  (888). 

1295.  Peadies  fir  a  cold  late  situation. — ^Acton  Soot,  which  ripens  about 
London  in  the  end  of  August,  and  is  a  very  hardy  tree ;  the  Bellegarde,  and 
the  Malta,  included  in  our  first  list  (1292). 

1296.  A  selection  of  Peaches  fir  fircing. — Bellegarde,  Noblesse,  Oroase 
mignonne,  Royal  George,  Royal  Charlotte,  and  Barrington  (see  992). 

1297.  Propagation  and  nursery  culture. — ^Budding  on  plum  stocks  is  the 
general  practice ;  but  some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  are  budded  cm  the 
almond^  strong  growing  seedling  peaches,  or  on  the  apricot.     On  the  peach 
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Stock  they  grow  yeiy  yigoiouBly  at  first,  but  do  not  long  tBontinne  to  thn>e. 
For  general  purposes  the  plum  stock  is  by  far  the  best,  as  from  its  abundanco 
of  roots  it  transplants  readily;  while  the  roots  of  the  almond  and  peach,  being 
few  and  rery  remote,  they  transplant  with  difficulty.  The  French  gardeners 
use  the  almond  stock  for  light  chalky  or  sandy  soils,  and  the  plum  stock  for 
clayey  or  loamy  soils.  When  the  plants  are  not  removed  the  first  year  to 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  they  are  cut  down  in  the  nursexy  to  three 
or  four  eyes,  and  the  shoots  produced  trained  in  the  &n  manner,  already 
described  at  length  (801).  This  may  either  be  done  in  the  open  garden 
against  a  row  of  stakes,  or  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  a  wall,  which  is  the 
best  mode  for  ripening  the  wood.  To  ensure  this  result  the  plants  should 
in  no  case  be  placed  in  very  rich  moist  soil.  An  expeditious  mode  of 
csovering  a  wall  with  peach  or  nectarine  trees,  where  the  subsoil  is  dry,  or 
the  bottom  of  the  border  paved,  or  rendered  impervious  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  by  other  means,  is  thus  described  by  a  ggrdener  who  practised  it  in 
lissez.  Kernels  of  peaches,  nectarines,  or  apricots,  are  planted  underthe 
walls  on  the  spots  where  the  trees  are  finally  to  remain,  in  January ;  and 
the  plants  raised  are  either  budded  with  the  desired  sorts  in  the  August  of 
the  same  year,  or  grafted  in  the  splice  manner  already  described  (662)  in 
the  following  March.  When  budding  is  employed,  the  point  of  the  shoot 
produced  by  the  bud  is  pinched  ofi^  after  it  has  grown  six  inches  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  only  five  buds  are  allowed  to  push ;  the  five  shoots 
produced  by  these  buds  are  shortened  with  the  finger  and  thumb  to  five 
inches  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  these  being  disbudded,  so  as  to  admit  of 
only  two  shoots  from  eadi,  a  complete  &n-diaped  tree  is  produced  in  one 
season.  These  trees  bear  the  third  year,  and  those  which  are  grafted  bear 
the  second.  (O.  JIf.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140.)  A  wall  might  be  covered  with  equal 
expedition  by  stopping  the  flhoots  of  seedlings  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
shoot  produced  by  a  bud ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  the  risk  of  some,  or 
perhaps  most,  of  the  sorts,  not  proving  so  good  as  some  of  the  old  established 
kinds.  The  quickest  mode  of  proving  the  quality  of  peaches,  or  of  the  fruit 
of  other  trees  raised  from  seed,  is  to  t^e  a  bud  from  them,  and  insert  it  near 
the  extremity  of  a  lateral  branch  of  a  tree  of  the  same  species  (045-2). 
Budded  on  the  Moor-park  apricot,  the  flavour  of  the  peach  is  said  to  be 
greatly  improved ;  on  the  mirab^e  or  myrobalan  plum,  the  tree  is  some- 
what dwarfed  (1205). 

12d8.  SoU^  ntuatian^  4fO. — ^A  fresh  loamy  soil  on  a  dry  bottom  answers 
best,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  enrich  the  soil  so  much  by  manure  as 
to  occasion  the  production  of  longer  shoots  than  can  be  properly  ripened.  In 
few  situations  sJiould  the  peach  border  be  more  than  eighteen  indies  or  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  it  need  not  be  more  than  ten  feet  or  twelve  feet  in  width, 
even  when  the  walls  are  fifteen  feet  in  height.  (See  886.)  The  peach  in 
Britain  is  almost  always  planted  against  a  south  wall,  but  in  some  sheltered 
situations  it  will  succeed  on  a  south-east  or  south-west  aspect.  Against  a 
south-west  wall  the  blossoms  are  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  heavy 
rains  from  that  quarter,  and  the  shoots  are  apt  to  grow  stronger,  in  which 
case  they  ought  to  be  laid  in  more  horizontally  than  in  the  case  of  a  wall 
fiicing  the  south.  Mr.  Glendinning  recommends  all  peach  walls  to  be  covered 
with  horizontal  copper  wires,  extended  longitudinally  at  six  inches  or  seven 
inches'  distance,  and  fastened  to  cast-iron  eyes  driven  into  the  wall.  The 
advantage  is,  that  a  man  can  tie  two  trees  to  the  wires  with  bast  ligaments, 
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In  Um  same  time  thti  he  can  nail  one  tree  to  the  hricks.  When  naik  and 
ahieda  are  used,  he  prefers  the  latter  of  a  dark  colour,  and  nanower  than 
ate  generally  naed,  hecanse  they  look  neater,  and  they  last  long  enough,  as 
they  are  nerer  i^iplied  a  second  time.  Where  the  peach  Is  grown  only  for 
tarts  it  may  be  tried  aa  an  espalier.  Where  there  is  a  choice  of  plants  from 
a  norseiy,  trees  three  or  four  years  trained,  if  grafted  on  plum  stocks,  may  be 
chosen,  and  the  trees,  if  carefully  remored  in  October  or  November,  will 
bear  a  fow  fhiit  next  year.  ^'  In  planting  nerer  dig  a  pit,  because,  by  the 
sinking  of  the  loose  soU  the  tree  will  in  two  or  three  years  be  much  too  deep; 
q>tead  the  roots  carefully  out  on  the  surfoce  of  the  herder,  and  cover  them 
thiee  inches  with  soil."  This  is  Mr.  Glendinning's  mode  with  the  peach,  and 
it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  adopt  it  in  the  case  of  all  fruit  trees 
and  fruit  shrubs  whatever,  which  are  planted  on  ncMiy-trenched  ground. 
Where  a  wall  to  be  covered  with  peaches  is  upwards  of  twelve  feet  high, 
riders  may  be  planted  as  before  recommended  (888),  and  these  should  always 
be  trees  which  have  been  several  years  trained,  the  object  being  to  cover  the 
walls  as  soon  as  possible.  Permanent  dwarf  trees  may  be  planted  at  fefurteen 
Ibet  to  twenty  fbet  i^Mui,  according  as  the  wall  is  twelve  feet  or  fifteen  fiaet 
in  height.    (See  890.) 

1299.  Mode  of  hearing^  pruning^  ^fo.— The  bloasom-buds  in  all  the  dificr- 
ent  varieties  of  peach,  nectarine,  and  almond,  are  produced  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year;  and  that  wood  seldom  produces 
blossom  a  second  time.  There  are^  however,  occasional  snudl  ^urs  produced 
on  two-year-old  wood,  but  these  cannot  be  reckoned  on.  The  great  art  in 
pruning  the  peach,  therefore,  is  to  produce  an  annual  crop  of  young  wood 
aU  over  the  tree,  which  can  only  be  done  by  shortening  back  lateral  sihoots 
on  every  part  of  it  In  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer,  all  the  shoots 
that  are  not  wanted  to  bear  the  following  year  should  be  disbudded  (771), 
that  is^  entirely  removed  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  expand ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  pruning  following,  all  the  shoots  left  ought  to  be  shortened 
according  to  their  strength  and  situation,  the  weakest  cut  to  one  or  two  buds, 
the  less  weak  to  one  half  or  more  of  their  length,  and  the  strongest  shortened 
one-fourth  or  one-third  of  their  length.  According  to  the  conunon  mode  of 
fon-training  (801),  Callow's  mode  (803),  and  Hay  ward's  mode  (804),  these 
shoots  are  leift  all  over  the  tree,  as  equally  as  can  be  done  by  the  eye,  or  as 
the  shoots  produced  admit  of;  but,  according  to  Seymour  s  mode  of  training 
(802),  they  are  left  at  regular  and  fixed  distances,  and  the  buds  being  all 
removed  between  these  fixed  points,  no  laterals  are  produced  anywhere  else ; 
so  that  the  tree  once  fully  formed  on  thb  system,  nothing  can  be  more 
regular  than  its  future  treatment.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages, 
Seymour  s  system  has  not  been  adopted  to  such  an  extent  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Mr.  Callow  s  system, 
which  we  agree,  with  Mr.  Glendiiming  (see  an  excellent  article  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  peach  on  open  walls  in  the  O.  M.  for  1841),  spears  a  great 
improvement  on  the  common  fan  mode  of  training. 

1800.  JIfr.  CaUow9  mode  of  tratning.^^By  the  common  fim  manner  of 
training,  Mr.  Callow  found  that  the  lower  branches  so(m  became  weak, 
from  having  been  laid  in  at  a  less  angle  than  the  others,  which  deprived  them 
of  their  due  proportion  of  sap.  While  striving  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  he 
was  struck  with  the  form  of  the  lower  branches  of  some  ebns^  which,  though 
they  projected  ever  so  for  horizontally,  still  had  their  extremltiea  always 
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inclined  upwards.  Taking  these  branches  for  his  guide,  he  altered  his  mode 
of  training,  and,  by  turning  up  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  give 
all  an  equal  inclination  and  equal  curvature,  convex  towards  the  horizontal 
line  of  the  earth,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  all  parts  of  the  tree  in  equal 
vigour.  This  mode  of  training,  which  he  adopted  about  1800,  has  continued 
to  be  his  practice  ever  since,  and  under  it  the  trees  have  grown  to  a  large  size, 
and  have  continued  in  a  full  state  of  health  to  a  considerable  age.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  very  simple  and  natural  system  of  training,  Mr.  Glendinnlng, 
who  adopted  it  extensively  at  Bicton  in  1832,  observes,  various  inexplicable 
fiiilures  will  be  avoided ;  such  as  premature  decay,  an  unequal  quantity  of 
yoimg  wood  in  the  centre  of  the  tiee,  and  the  constant  and  grievous  calamity 
of  losing  the  entire  under  limbs,  which  completely  disfigures  the  tree  for  ever. 
Hayward's  mode  of  training  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  as  Mr.  Callow's, 
viz.  that  the  sap  will  always  flow  in  the  greatest  quantity  to  the  most  vertical 
buds. 

1901.  Shortening  the  young  wood  of  the  peach. — This  is  practised  by  all 
the  difierent  modes  of  training  that  are  or  ever  have  been  used  in  Britain. 
The  efiect  of  shortemng  the  shoots  of  the  peach  is  not  merely  to  throw  more 
sap  into  the  fruit,  but  to  add  vigour  to  the  tree  generally,  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  roots  relatively  to  the  branches.  The  peach  being  a  short- 
lived tree,  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Thompson,  were  it  allowed 
to  expend  all  the  power  of  its  accumulated  sap  every  year,  it  would  soon 
exhaust  itself,  and  die  of  old  age ;  as  the  standard  peach  trees  do  in  a  few 
years  in  the  unpruned  American  orchards,  and  in  those  of  Italy,  and  as  the 
almond  does  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  and  Vienna.  No  tree  is  so  apt, 
as  the  peach,  to  produce  over-luxuriant  shoots,  technically  water-shoots,  or 
gourmands.  These  may  always  be  known  by  the  extraordinary  vigour  of 
their  commencement,  which  is  almost  always  from  latent  buds  after  the 
regular  buds  of  the  tree  have  been  developed.  These  buds  ought  to  be 
rubbed  o£P  immediately,  and  as  fast  as  they  appear,  in  order  to  throw  the  sap 
which  would  have  been  wasted  by  them  into  the  other  parts  of  the  tree ;  or 
if  the  entire  tree  is  too  strong,  the  shoots  may  be  left  to  grow,  care  being 
taken  to  disleaf  them  (772)  as  fast  as  they  advance,  in  order  that  no  new 
sap  may  be  generated.  Besides  these  over-luxuriant  ehoots,  others  will  arise 
not  suitably  situated ;  as  when  they  come  on  the  main  stem,  or  on  the  fronts 
of  the  branches,  technically  foie-right  shoots ;  all  of  which  ought  to  be 
nibbed  off,  retaining  only  such  as  are  required  to  bear  fruit  the  following 
year ;  such  as  may  be  wanted  to  supply  the  place  of  a  branch  which  has 
been  or  is  to  be  cut  out ;  such  as  may  be  wanted  for  propagation,  and  such 
as  are  terminal,  unless  the  tree  has  attained  its  utmost  limits  when  the  ter- 
minal shoots  may  be  stopped  at  two  or  three  joints.  What  ia  called  the 
summer  pruning  of  peach  trees,  commences  as  early  in  spring  as  the  leaf- 
buds  can  be  distinguished  from  the  blossom-buds,  when  all  that  are  not 
wanted  of  either  should  be  rubbed  off;  and  it  contmues  till  the  fidl  of  tho 
leaf,  immediately  after  which  the  winter  pruning  may  be  performed,  but 
should  not  be  deferred  later  than  February.  In  winter  pruning  the  rule,  as 
in  all  similar  cases,  is  to  out  to  a  leaf-bud,  and  as  this  sometimes  is  situated 
between  twin  blossom-buds,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  latter,  as 
it  is  in  such  situations  that  the  fruit  is  produced  vrith  least  expense  of  sap 
to  the  tree ;  the  branch  attracting  sap  to  the  fruit  from  the  root,  and  also 
returning  sap  to  it  from  the  leaves.     When  there  is  only  one  blossom- 
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bud,  8  shoot  is  as  neoessaiy  for  it  as  if  there  bad  been  two.  In  either  cue 
the  shoot  may  be  shortened  to  three  or  four  leaves  after  the  fruit  is  stoned, 
which  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  circulation  of  the  sap  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fruit. 

1302.  In  summeT'pruning  the  peach  in  cold,  late  situations,  it  is  found 
that  stopping  the  shoots,  when  they  are  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  fiicilitates 
the  production  of  blossom-buds  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  The  French 
method  of  disbudding  in  spring  and  summer,  and  pinching  off  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  in  the  latter  season,  instead  of  leaving  the  young  shoots  to 
become  woody,  and  afterwards  using  the  knife,  and  also  their  mode  of 
pinching  off  the  blossom-buds,  instead  of  allowing  more  blossoms  than  are 
wanted  to  set  their  fruit,  and  afterwards  thinning  it  out,  and  of  taking  out 
all  the  leaf-buds  not  wanted  as  soon  as  they  have  swelled  a  little,  so  as  to 
have  very  few  shoots  to  remove,  well  deserves  to  be  imitated  by  the  Britidi 
gardener.  A  French  gardener  seldom  uses  his  knife  to  a  peach-tree  in  the 
summer  season ;  and,  indeed,  if  he  were  to  allow  as  much  of  the  strengUi  of 
the  tree  to  run  to  waste  in  fruits  to  be  thinned  out,  and  shoots  to  be  cut  away 
in  winter,  his  borders,  which  are  narrow,  shallow,  and  poor  compared  with 
those  in  British  gardens,  would  be  unable  to  support  the  tree. 

1303.  Thinning  the  fruit  must  be  attended  to  when  the  blossoms  have 
not  been  thinned,  or  not  thinned  sufficiently :  it  should  commence  when  the 
fruit  are  about  the  size  of  laige  peas,  and  be  continued  till  the  stoning  season 
is  over.  Healthy  trees  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  four  peaches  to  eveiy 
square  foot.  The  smaller  the  number  and  the  larger  the  size,  the  less  will 
the  tree  be  exhausted  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  fruit  produced  ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  a  greater  exhaustion  is  produced  by  the  seed  and 
stone  than  by  tiieir  fleshy  envelope.  Ten  dozen  of  peaches,  weighing  12  Ihs., 
wiU  exhaust  the  tree  nearly  twice  as  much  as  five  dozen  amounting  to  the 
same  weight. 

1304.  Treatment  of  the  peach  border. — The  peach,  as  well  as  moat  other 
wall-fruit  trees,  Mr.  Errington,  Mr.  Glendinning,  and  other  scientific  and 
experienced  gardeners,  observe,  is  most  commonly  planted  in  borders  hi  too 
deep  and  too  rich.  If  a  good  loamy  soil  from  the  surface  of  an  old  paature- 
ground  can  be  procured,  and  if  the  border  is  not  cropped,  it  will  require  no 
manure  for  several  years.  If  the  soil  is  either  poor  at  first,  or  becomes  poor, 
bone  manure  may  be  applied,  as  decomposing  slowly;  or  if  the  tx«es  become 
weak,  the  surface  may  be  annually  mulched  with  stable  dung.  All  fhiit- 
tree  bwders,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes,  should  be  occasionally  forked  up ; 
but  no  spade  should  ever  be  used  for  this  purpose,  not  even  among  goose- 
berry budies ;  for  more  injury  is  done  by  it  than  most  people  are  aware  ot 
No  vegetables  should  ever  be  cultivated  in  fruit-tree  borders,  more  eqiedally 
none  that  require  manure.  Mr.  Callow  stirs  his  peach  borders  with  the 
fork  frequently  during  the  summer  months;  digs  them  slightly  with  the 
spade  in  winter,  laying  the  soil  up  in  ridges ;  and  he  never  sows  or  plants 
vegetables  on  peach  borders,  except  a  few  lettuce  or  endive  near  the  walk. 
Throughout  the  summer  the  peach  border  will  require  occasional  watering, 
more  especially  when  the  fruit  is  approaching  to  maturity;  but  water  ou^t 
to  be  withheld  when  it  is  stoning  and  when  it  is  ripening ;  as  in  the  fbrmer 
case  it  is  found  to  cause  the  fruit  to  drop. 

1305.  Over  Ivumriant peach  trees  may  be  reduced  by  dlsleafing,  root-pruning 
(776),  or,  what  is  perhaps  the  best  mode,  especially  if  the  tree  has  been  too 
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deep  planted,  or  that  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  ainkmg  of  the  tiee  or 
the  mising  of  the  border,  by  taking  up  and  replanting,  bringing  the  roots 
within  six  inches  of  the  sarfiioe.  The  operation  may  be  performed  in  autumn 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  during  next  summer  the  surface 
of  the  border  should  be  weU  mulched  to  retain  moisture  and  encourage  the 
production  of  fibres. 

1906.  Old  decaying  peath  trees  may  sometimes  be  renoyated  by  cutting 
them  down  and  renewing  the  soil,  but  in  general  it  is  fiur  better  to  root  them 
out  and  plant  young  trees. 

1907.  FreieeUng  peach  trees  during  vfinter  and  jpKf^.— In  cold  elevated 
situations  some  gardeners  protect  the  branches  of  their  peach  trees  firom 
seyere  frost  by  tucking  in  among  them  branches  of  broom,  birch,  or  beech, 
which  serre  to  check  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  wall.  Others,  when 
the  branches  are  frozen,  water  them  well  before  sunrise,  which,  when  the 
regetable  tissue  is  not  too  fiur  ruptured  by  frost,  saves  the  branches  from 
injury  by  thawing  them  more  gradually  than  the  sun  would  do,  as  well 
as  by  supplying  moisture  for  evaporation.  Mr.  Barron,  at  Elvaston  Castle, 
in  I^rbyshire,  a  low  moist  situation,  found  his  peaches,  apricots,  and  plums 
very  subject  to  the  gum,  and  to  die  off  by  whole  branches  at  a  time. 
Suspecting  that  this  might  be  owing  to  the  ^ect  of  the  frost  on  the  imper- 
fectly ripened  wood,  he  hung  up  netting  made  of  hay  ropes  beforo  the  trees, 
and  at  about  one  foot  distance  from  them,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  leaving 
them  on  all  spring,  and  has  never  since  experienced  these  evils.  The 
blossoms  of  peach  trees  are  also  protected  by  tucking  in  branches  of  spruce- 
fir,  birch,  or  beech,  which  have  been  cut  in  summer,  and  dried  and  stacked 
on  purpose,  and  which  having  been  so  treated  retain  their  leaves ;  and  also 
yew  branches,  the  leaves  of  which  do  not  drop  off  like  those  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe.  The  best  protection  of  this  kind,  however,  is  afforded  by  the  leaves 
of  common  fern,  tucked  in  along  the  shoots  as  shown  in  fig.  976.    The 
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stalk  of  the  leaf  is  introduced  into  a  shred  at  the  base  of  the  lateral 
shoot  which  is  to  bear  the  fruit,  and  the  point  of  it  is  brought  to  the  point 
of  the  lateral ;  it  is  thero  wound  once  or  twice  round  the  nail  near  the  point 
of  the  shoot,  taking  caro  to  roserve  an  inch  or  two  of  the  point  of  the  frond  to 
be  turned  in  between  the  point  of  the  shoot  and  the  wall,  which  is  a  sufficient 
ftstening  if  properly  done.    As  soon  as  the  firuit  is  set  the  fern  is  romoved. 

The  most  efficient  mode,  however,  of  protecting  the  peach  and  all  other 
wall-finit  troes,  is  by  a  thin  canvas  covering  let  down  from  a  temporary 
wooden  coping,  as  used  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  (469).  Another 
▼eiy  good  mode  is  that  which  is  described  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Callow.  Iron 
rods  are  attached  horizontally  to  the  temporary  coping,  from  which  bunt* 
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ing  is  suspended  by  rings;  each  piece  of  bunting  is  of  the  size  of  ihe 
tree;  and  in  the  day-time  it  is  drawn  from  the  sides  to  the  middleiy  aad 
fastened  to  the  wall  till  near  sunset,  when  it  is  spread  out  again.  A  rety 
efficient  mode  is  to  coyer  the  wall  with  double  netting,  and  allow  it  to  lenutn 
on  till  the  fruit  is  fairly  set  This  mode  dispenses  with  much  daily  labour, 
and,  like  the  thin  canvas,  protects  the  blossoms  from  the  frequently  too 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  which,  striking  against  a  south  wall,  is  more  than 
the  peach,  as  a  standard  in  its  native  country,  has  to  bear  at  the  blooaoming 
period  of  the  season. 

1308.  Growing  the  peach  on  a  ftued  wUl, — ^When  this  is  the  case,  fire 
should  not  be  applied  till  after  the  fruit  has  stoned,  the  object  being  not  to 
force  forward  the  blossoming  of  the  trees  in  spring,  but  to  acoelezat«  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  and  wood  in  autumn.  The  maturation  of  the  wood 
may,  in  some  cases,  require  the  border  to  be  thatched  to  throw  ofif  heavy 
rains,  and  lessen  the  flow  of  moisture  to  the  shoots. 

1309.  The  acceleration  of  the  ripening  of  a  crop  of  peaches  on  a  oommon 
wall  has  been  effected  by  covering  the  border,  to  the  width  of  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  with  tiles;  the  reflection  of  the  heal  finom 
which  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Barron  {O.  M,  1840,)  to  ripen  the  fruit 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  a  fortnight  before  that  on  the  npper  part. 
The  retardation  of  a  crop  may  be  effected  on  the  same  principle,  by  inter- 
posing a  screen  of  canvas,  or  boards,  or  any  other  convenient  medhim 
between  the  trees  and  the  sun.  It  should,  however,  be  placed  merely  as  a 
screen,  and  not  as  a  preventive  against  the  escape  of  radiant  heat  from 
the  wall  and  ground,  a  principal  object  in  spring  covering ;  when  retardatioa 
is  required,  the  screen  should  be  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  sun  a  rayv, 
leaving  at  the  same  time  an  opening  at  top  for  the  escape  of  radiant  hnt. 

1310.  Gathering  should  take  place  a  day  or  two  before  the  fruit  is  to  be 
used,  and  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  and  it  should  be  laid  on  dean  paper  in  the 
summer  fruit-room.  Peaches  may  be  gathered  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
without  any  deterioration  of  flavour ;  in  this  respect  they  are  very  different 
from  such  northern  fruits  as  the  gooseberry,  currant,  and  strawberry,  which 
should  be  gathered  in  the  rooming.  Provision  for  the  dropping  of  ripe  fruit 
should  be  made  as  already  directed  (998). 

1311.  Dieeaees^  Insects^  S^c, — The  peach  and  nectarine  are  liable  to  the 
honey-dew,  mildew^  gu™)  blister,  and  canker.  The  mildew  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  watering  the  leaves  and  dusting  them  with  sulphur ;  but  little 
can  be  done  with  the  other  diseases,  excepting  taking  care  that  the  regimen 
is  suitable.  The  blister  (la  cloque,  Fr.)  is  produced  by  cold  when  the  leaves 
are  just  expanding,  and  it  thickens  and  distorts  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
prevent  the  proper  elaboration  of  the  sap.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  them  but 
taking  them  off,  as  soon  as  warmer  weather  favours  the  production  of  healthier 
foliage.  Lifting  the  trees  and  replanting  them  in  fresh  soil,  and  taking  care 
that  the  shoots  are  annually  thoroughly  ripened,  will  check  incipient  canker 
and  gum,  and  enable  trees  tainted  with  these  diseases  to  continue  bearing  for 
some  years  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  red  spider, 
the  chermes,  the  black  and  green  aphis,  and  the  coccus,  attack  the  peach. 
The  last  should  bo  washed  off  by  syringing  with  soft-soap  and  water,  or 
with  clear  water,  and  a  hard  brush.  The  chermes  is  the  cause  of  the 
leaves  rising  into  unsightly  red  blister-like  tubercles,  and  can  only  be  de^ 
stroycd  by  the  use  of  tobacco-water,  whicli,  after  it  has  taken  effect,  may  be 
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washed  off  with  dear  water.  The  curled  leavea,  however,  being  better  than 
no  leaves  at  all,  should  not  be  taken  off  till  the  ehoot  has  elongated  and  pro- 
duced two  or  three  perfect  leaves.  For  the  other  insects  mentioned,  wash- 
ing abundantly  with  lime-water,  or  even  with  common  dear  water,  will  in 
general  keep  them  under.  In  order  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects  which 
may  be  deposited  on  the  branches,  many  gardeners  wash  them  over  after  the 
spring  pruning  with  a  mixture  of  lime-water,  so  thick  as  to  act  like  white- 
wash, and  form  an  incrustation  on  the  shoots,  which  prevents  or  retards  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  by  the  exclusion  of  air ;  others  use  a  mixture  of  soft- 
Boap,  sulphur,  lime,  and  soot,  which  destroys  the  ^ggs;  and  some  use  soft- 
flo^p  and  sulphur  alone.  In  general,  however,  where  the  trees  and  soil  are 
in  a  good  state,  and  their  treatment  proper,  the  free  use  of  dear  water  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  all  other  washes.  Woodlice,  earwigs,  the  large  blue 
fly,  and  wasps,  attack  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripening,  and  may  bo  collected  by 
means  of  bundles  of  bean-stalks  or  reeds,  flower-pots  partially  stuffed  with 
hay,  and  glasses  or  bottles  of  sugared  water.    See  the  Chapter  on  Insects. 

1312.  The  essential  points  of  peach  culture  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Callow, 
already  mentioned : — ''  Use  a  strong  loam  for  the  border ;  never  crop  it ; 
add  no  manure ;  keep  the  trees  thin  of  wood  by  disbudding  and  the  early 
temoval  of  useless  wood ;  shorten  each  shoot  according  to  its  strength,  at  the 
spring  pruning ;  elevate  the  ends  of  the  leading  branches  so  that  they  may 
all  form  the  same  curvilinear  inclination  with  the  horizon ;  and,  what  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  culture  of  the  peach,  at  all  times  keep  the  trees 
in  a  dean  and  healthy  state." — (Gard.  Mag,  vol.  x.  p.  40.) 

1313.  Forcing  the  peach  and  nectarine. — See  989  to  1017. 

SuBSBCT.  III.--  The  Almond, 

1314.  The  Almond^  Amygdalus  L,  (Amandier,  Fr, ;  Mandelbaum,  Qer,; 
Amanddboom,  Dutch;  Mandorlo,  ItaL  ;  and  Almendro,  Span.;  Art,  Brit. 
vol.  ii.  p.  674 ;  and  Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs^  p.  263),  is  a  dedduous 
tree,  a  native  of  Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  dosely  resembling  the 
peach,  and  supposed,  as  we  have  already  observed  (1286),  to  be  that  fruit 
in  its  unimproved  state.  There  are  two  kinds — the  common  or  sweet 
almond,  (A.  commiinis,  L.\  and  the  bitter  almond  (A.  c  amara,  Dec,) 
Though  these  sorts  are  kept  nominally  distinct,  yet  when  either  are  raised 
from  seed,  both  bitter  and  sweet  almonds  are  frequently  found  on  the 
same  tree;  and  this  is  frequently  the  case  even  with  grafted  varieties. 
Of  both  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  almond,  the  kernel  of  the  stone  is  the  only 
part  used ;  that  of  the  sweet  almond  is  brought  to  the  dessert  in  an  imper- 
fectly ripe,  and  also  in  a  ripe,  and  in  a  dried  state.  Doth  kinds  are  culti- 
vated in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  m  the  Levant.  The  kernels  are  much 
used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  perfumery,  and  medicine.  The  varieties 
best  deserving  culture  are,  the  tender-shelied^  the  fruit  of  which  ia  small ; 
the  sweety  which  is  larger ;  and  the  Jordan^  which  is  also  large  and  sweet. 
These  and  all  the  other  varieties  are  propagated  by  budding  on  the  plum,  and 
sometimes  on  seedling  almonds  for  dry  situations.  The  trees  are  commonly 
grown  as  standards,  and  as  such  will  ripen  fruit  in  fine  seasons  as  fiir  north 
as  York ;  but  at  Edinburgh  they  require  a  wall.  In  Britain,  the  tree  is 
more  valued  for  its  blossoms  than  for  its  fruit ;  but  nevertheless,  m  every 
suburban  garden,  where  there  is  room,  there  ought  to  be  a  tree  or  two  for 
the  latter  purpose,  as  well  as  several  for  the  former. 
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SOBOKT.  lY.— rW  AprieaL 

1316.  Tkt  Aprieoty  Armeoiaoa  mlgirit,  Lam,  (Abriootier,  ^. ;  Apriko* 
■enbaiuB,  Oer,;  Abrikooe,  Dutch;  Albioooeo,  Ital, ;  and  Albuieo-gaetn, 
Span. :  Afb.  Brit,  vol.  ii.  p.  682 ;  and  Eneffe.  f^f  TVeet  ami  Shrmbt^  p.  267), 
b  a  low  dedduoiu  tree,  a  native  of  Cancasoa,  very  extensively  distiibiited 
thfongh  the  oonntries  of  the  East,  and  enlttvated  in  European  gaideoe 
from  the  time  of  the  Romana.  In  British  gaidena  the  aprieot  is  the  eavUeat 
wall-fruit,  flowering  with  the  doe  in  Blarch,  ripening  about  the  end  of  Jul  j, 
and  supplying  the  dessert  till  the  middle  of  September.  Its  naea  are  tiie 
same  as  the  peach ;  in  addition  to  which  it  mi^es  excellent  maimalades, 
jellies  and  preserves,  and  tarts  even  when  gathered  green,  and  of  the 
smallest  siae.  In  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt  the  frait  of  a  particular  variety 
called  the  Musch-Musch,  is  produced  in  great  quantities  and  dried,  so  as  to 
form  an  article  of  commerce. 

1316. — FaHefiM.  These  are  much  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  peadi. 
The  following  selection  is  by  Mr.  Thompe(nL 

Large  tariffs  syn.  Abrioot  gros  pr^ooce.  Large,  somewhat  oblong,  eom- 
pressed,  bright  orsnge  red  next  the  sun,  elsewhere  pale  orsnge ;  fleah  jniey 
and  ridi;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  eariiest  large  aort  of 
apricot. 

Royal,  Large,  roundish  oval,  reaembling  the  Moorpark  in  appeannee  and 
equalling  it  in  richness  of  flavour,  but  difiers  in  ripening  about  ten  days 
earlier,  and  having  no  pervious  channel  along  the  edge  from  the  baae  to  the 
apex  of  the  stone  ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August; 
a  valuable  sort. 

Moorpark^  syn.  Abricot  p^e,  &c.  Laige,  roundish,  brownish-orBngc, 
intermixed  with  forruginons  specks ;  flesh  very  rich  and  juicy ;  stone  pecu- 
liarly perforated,  so  that  a  pin  may  be  introduced  from  the  base  to  the  apex ; 
ripens  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August 

Braia^  syn.  Abricot  de  Hollande,  &o.  Rather  small,  roundi^,  or  ob- 
tusely four-sided,  deep  brownish  orange ;  flesh  deep  orange,  jui^,  rich,  and 
high-flavoured.  Ripens  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  August,  on 
walls,  and  as  the  tree  will  succeed  as  a  standard  the  fruit  may  be  obtained 
at  a  much  later  period  of  the  season ;  the  fruit  from  standards  will,  of  oouise, 
be  smaller,  but  it  will  be  richer,  and  it  is  excellent  for  preserving.  Aa 
the  tree  generally  bears  over4d>undantly  in  the  open  ground,  wlien  the 
season  is  &vourable  for  the  fruit  setting,  it  requires  and  deserves  a  little 
shortening  and  thinning  of  the  shoots  as  a  winter  pruning. 

13l7_ilpriooto/or  walk  ofdiferetU  atpeeU.     See  p.  422. 

Turkey^  syn.  Large  Turkey.  Large,  roundish,  deep  yellow,  with  brown- 
ish orange-red  spots ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  juicy,  and  rich ;  ripens  in  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September. 

1318.  Apricots  fir  the  waJis  of  a  Cottage.  The  best  is  the  Moorpark, 
which  in  Lincolnshire,  and  other  parts  of  England,  bears  well  on  the  gable 
ends,  and  ripens  early  in  consequence  of  the  heat  communicated  to  the  wall 
by  the  flue.  The  fruit  is  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  are  sent  to  market  for 
tarts,  and  afterwards  the  ripe  fruit,  the  whole  producing  twenty  shillings  or 
upwards.  Next  to  the  Moorpark  the  Breda  may  be  taken  as  the  hardiest, 
and  the  red  Masculine  as  the  earliest. 

1319. — Propagation^  nureerg  cu/ture^  SfC.  For  dwarfs^  the  i^rioot  is  gene* 
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ndly  budded  on  the  moade  plum,  or  on  any  other  variety ;  but  the  Breda, 
vhen  intended  for  a  standard,  is  budded  on  the  St.  Julian  plum,  which  pro- 
duces a  strong  clean  stem.  The  Moorpark  is  sometimes  budded  on  an 
apricot  stock ;  and  when  it  is  wanted  to  have  very  dwarf  plants,  some  recom- 
mend budding  one  rariety  on  another  that  has  been  previously  budded  on  a 
mirabelle  plum.  As  the  apricot  is  a  very  early  plant,  budding  may  be  com- 
menced sooner  than  in  the  case  of  the  peach.  The  nursery  culture  is  the 
flame  as  for  that  tree,  and  the  plants  remove  equally  well  after  being  three  or 
four  years  trained. 

1320. — Finai  planting^  pruning^  S^,  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country, 
an  east  or  west  aspect  is  preferred  to  the  south,  the  heat  of  which  brings 
forward  the  blossom  too  early,  and  renders  the  fruit  mealy.  Where  the  fruit 
15  only  wanted  for  tarts,  it  may  be  grown  as  a  standard  or  as  an  espalier. 
It  would  weU  repay  to  give  standards  a  winter  pruning  in  order  to  regulate 
the  branches,  and  moderately  shorten  the  young  shoots  to  prevent  their 
becoming  naked  as  they  elongate,  a  tendency  whidi  both  standard  apricots 
and  peadies  have  in  this  climate.  The  blossom  is  produced  chiefly  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  last  year,  but  partly  also  upon  spurs  which  rise  on  the  two 
or  three  years  old  shoots.  The  fan  method  of  training  is  generally  preferred ;  or 
the  horizontal  manner,  with  the  branches  elevated  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  22^** 
with  the  horizon.  We  mention  22^"  rather  than  20",  because  experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  parts  into  which  a  right  angle  is  divided,  look  best  when  Xhey 
are  halves,  quartel^  or  thirds.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  relation  of 
these  divisions  to  a  right  angle  is  more  easily  ascertained  by  the  eye.  In 
almost  every  other  respect,  what  has  been  advanced  respecting  the  pruning, 
training,  and  general  management  of  the  peach,  will  apply  to  the  apricot.  The 
chief  point  uf  difierence  in  the  treatment  required  for  the  two  trees  is  founded 
on  the  precocity  of  the  apricot,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  foUowing  re- 
marks,  the  scientific  and  experienced  author  of  which  will  be  readily  recog- 
nised by  our  readers.  *^  In  consequence  of  the  tree  blossoming  so  early,  its 
blossoms,  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  trees,  are  extremely  liable  to 
drop  off  in  setting.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  ground  is  frequently  at  the  time  (March)  in  as  cold  a  state  as  at  any 
period  of  the  whole  season,  neither  the  sun's  heat  nor  the  warm  rains  having 
reached  so  far  below  the  surface  as  to  warm  the  soil  in  contact  with  the 
roots ;  and  thus  whilst  the  latter  are  in  a  medium  perhaps  a  little  above 
freezing,  the  tops,  exposed  to  a  bright  sun  against  a  wall,  are  at  that  period 
of  the  season  occasionally  in  a  temperature  as  high  as  90"  or  100"  Fahr. 
The  injurious  effects  of  this  disparity  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every 
one,  and  the  only  remedy  to  be  adopted  is  to  have  a.  very  complete  drainage 
below  the  roots,  and  the  whole  soil  of  the  border,  not  retentive,  but  of  a 
pervious  nature.  If  it  could  also  be  kept  perfectly  dry  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  vegetation,  and  then  only  allowed  to  receive  the  rain  when 
warm,  avoiding  the  cooling  effects  of  melting  snow  and  hail,  the  tree  would 
thus  be  placed  under  circumstances  comparatively  more  natural."  (^Penny 
Cifc,,  vol.  X.,  p.  500.)  Thatching  the  border,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the 
roots,  and  covering  the  branches  with  netting  of  hay  ropes,  may  very  pro- 
perly be  adopted  with  the  apricot,  in  all  low,  cold,  moist  situations  (838). 
Naked  stems  or  branches  of  apricot  trees  trained  against  a  wall  are  apt  to 
be  scorched  to  death  in  summer,  and  hence  limbs  or  whole  trees  are  some- 
times lost.     In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  advisable  to  train  shoots  so  as  to 
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protect  ittch  naked  parts  ham  the  direct  rays  of  the  son;  and  if  some  of 
these  shoots  should  be  at  variance  with  the  regular  dispositkHi  of  the 
braiioheB,still  the  mind  would  find  sufficient  compensation  for  the  slight  breadi 
of  irregularity  that  might  be  apparent,  in  the  discovery  of  design  and  utility. 
The  fruit  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  otherwise  it  is  apt 
to  become  mealy.  The  tree  is  much  less  subject  to  insects  than  the  peach ; 
probably  from  Uie  more  coriaceous  nature  of  its  baik  and  leaves.  It  does 
not  force  well,  but  one  or  two  plants  of  the  red  Masculine  may  be  tried  in  the 
peach-house. 

SuBSBcr.  v.— TAe  Fig. 

1321.  The  Fig^  FIcus  C^ca  L.  (Figuier,  Ft.;  Feigenbaum,  Ger.;  Vig- 
genboom,  Duith  ;  Fico,  IUjA,  ;  and  Higuera,  ^pon. — ilr6.  Br\i^  rid.  iiL, 
p.  1366,  and  Encffc.  of  Trte9  and  SkrubMy  p.  712),  is  a  low,  deciduous  tree, 
a  native  of  Asia  and  Barbary,  in  sitnations  near  the  sea,  and  naturalised  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  in  Greece  and  Egypt  from  the  earliest  ages. 
In  British  gardens  the  fig  is  chiefly  cultivated  under  glass ;  but  it  will  arrive 
at  maturity  on  the  open  wall  in  warm  situations,  and  indeed  wherever  the 
grape  will  ripen.  The  fruit  is  of  no  use,  except  in  a  ripe  state,  when  it  is 
much  prized  for  the  dessert  by  many  persona,  while  others  prefer  the  dried 
figs  of  commerce.  The  fig  ia  much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France  and 
Italy,  where  the  varieties  are  numerous.  Among  the  best  of  those  grown 
in  British  gardens  are  the  foUowing  :— 

Brown  Turkeyy  syn.  Brown  Italian.  Fruit  middle-sifled,  obovate  ;  skin 
brown ;  pulp  very  delicious;  the  plant  equally  desirable  fi>r  growing  against 
a  wall  or  in  pots. 

Brumuridc^  syn.  Madonna,  &c.  Fruit  very  large ;  skin  pale  green  on 
the  shaded  side,  next  the  sun  of  a  brownish-red ;  flesh  pinkirii,  eactremdy 
rich,  sweet,  and  high-flavoured ;  ripe  the  b^:inning  and  middle  of  August. 
The  leaves  deeply  and  more  beautifrilly  divided  than  in  any  other  variety. 
^<  This,"  says  Mr.  Lindley  {Guide  to  the  Ordmrdy  ^^.),  *'  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  hardy  figs.  In  a  south-eastern  comer,  trained  against  a  wall, 
it  ripens  by  the  middle  of  August  in  even  unfiivourable  seasons.  In  an 
ordinary  summer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  b^;ins  to  matnre  by 
the  beginning  of  that  month.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  purple  fig  we  have, 
and  the  most  useful  variety  that  can  be  selected  for  a  small  garden."  At 
Whiteknight's,  near  Reading,  it  ripens  as  a  standard. 

Mar$eiUe8y  syn.  Pocock,  &c.  Fruit  small ;  the  skin  pale  green ;  flesh 
white,  dry,  sweet,  and  rich ;  ripe  in  August ;  succeeds  well  in  the  highest 
temperature  of  a  pine-stove,  in  which  it  was  for  many  years  cultivated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle.  On  the  open  wall  it  is  hut  an 
indifferent  bearer. 

NeriL  Fruit  rather  Icfls  than  the  MaiseiUes,  and  more  long  in  shape ; 
skin  pale  greenish-yellow ;  pulp  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  a  pomegranate ; 
much  the  richest  fig  known  in  Britain ;  there  is  in  its  juice  a  slight  degree 
of  very  delicate  acid,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  agreeable  to  most  palates ; 
succeeds  best  under  glass,  in  a  low  temperature. 

Preguesata.  Fruit  large ;  skin  reddish-purple ;  pulp  deep  red ;  remai^- 
ably  sweet  and  rich ;  seeds  unusually  small ;  ripe  from  August  to  October. 

Smail  brown  Ischia.    Fruit  small ;  skin  brown ;  pulp  purple,  of  a  very 
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high  flavour ;  leaves  leas  diricled  than  most  other  sorts ;  ripe  late  in  Sep- 
temher. 

Yellow  Ischia,  syn.  Cypms.  Fruit  large;  skin  yellow ;  pulp  purple  and 
well-flaTOured;  leaves  large,  and  not  much  divided;  ripe  in  September; 
the  tree  grows  luxuriantly,  but  does  not  produce  much  fruit  in  England. 

1322.  Selections  of  the  best  figs  for  forcing  are  enumerated,  p.  486 ; 
those  adapted  for  walls  of  difierent  aspects,  p.  422 ;  the  best  for  a  cold,  late 
dtuation  are,  the  brown  Turkey,  the  small  green,  and  black  Ischia :  the 
first  much  the  best. 

1323.  Propagation,  culture,  S^. — The  fig  roots  readily  firom  cuttings  of 
the  ripened  wood,  and  it  may  be  also  budded  or  grafted,  and  trained  in  the 
nursery  like  any  other  fruit-tree.  Yoimg  plants,  however,  of  two  or  three 
years'  growth  a»  preferable  for  removal,  as  the  fig  is  then  very  abundantly 
furnished  with  fibrous  roots.  It  requires  a  south  wall^  and  a  light  soil  tho- 
roughly drained,  to  which,  however,  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
SOU  must  be  abundantly  supplied  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves  are  expanded, 
when  the  fruit  is  setting ;  for  if  the  roots  are  too  dry  at  that  time,  the  fruit 
will  drop  off.  The  fiui  mode  of  training  is  most  suitable ;  and  as  the  fruit 
in  the  open  lur  is  produced  on  the  points  of  last  year's  shoots,  a  number  of 
such  shoots  should  be  preserved  all  over  the  tree.  See  on  this  subject  what 
has  already  been  stated  on  the  treatment  of  the  fig  under  glass  (1032).  The 
ripening  of  the  fig  might  be  accelerated  by  planting  it  against  a  flued  wall, 
and  by  protecting  the  wood  by  fern,  spruce  branches,  or  hay -rope  netting, 
(13:20).  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England  the  fig  is  grown  on  espaliers, 
and  as  a  standard ;  and  when  the  winters  are  mild,  it  bears  abundantly  when 
80  treated.  It  succeeds  remarkably  well  at  Tarring  and  Lancing  in  a  loamy 
soil  on  chalk;  and  in  the  gardens  of  Arundel  Castle,  in  the  same  county, 
the  standard  fig-trees  are  as  large  as  full  grown  apple-trees.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  gathering  the  fruit  not  to  destroy  the  bloom,  nor  to  crush  it  by 
laying  one  above  another.  They  will  keep  good  only  for  two  or  three 
days. 

JTie  culture  of  the  fig  under  glass,  is  given  in  p.  485. 

SuBSBCT.  VI. — The  Pomegranate, 

1324.  The  Pomegranate,  Punica  Granatum,  L,  (Grenadier,  Fr.;  Grana- 
tenbaum,  Ger, ;  Granaatboom,  Dutch;  Melagrano,  Ital.;  and  Granado, 
Span. — Arh,  Brit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  939,  and  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  456) 
is  a  low,  deciduous  tree,  in  its  form  and  mode  of  growth  not  uidike  the 
common  hawthorn.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  other  warm 
countries ;  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  north  of  France  as  a  green- 
house tree,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orange,  for  the  beauty  of  its  fruit. 
This  also  was  formerly  the  case  in  England,  but  at  present  the  pom^anate 
is  with  us  entirely  neglected.  As  it  is  a  most  ornamental  fruit  both  on  the 
tree  and  at  table ;  and  as  it  can  be  brought  to  maturity  against  a  south  wall 
in  situations  where  the  fig  will  ripen,  we  would  recommend  one  plant  to  be 
tried  wherever  there  ia  room.  Plants  of  the  cultivated  pomegranate  will  be 
best  obtained  from  Genoa,  where  it  is  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings  and 
by  grafting  on  the  common  sort.  It  may  be  trained  in  the  fan  manner, 
taking  care  to  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  lateral  spurs,  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots  proceeding  from  which  the  blossom  is  produced.  The  ripening  of  the 
fruit  might  be  greatly  accelerated  by  planting  the  tree  against  a  flued  wall, 
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and  as  the  tree  is  greatly  injaied  by  sach  a  winter  as  that  of  1837-S,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  protect  the  wood  daring  winter  by  hay-rope  neitiiig. 

SuBSiBCT.  VII. — The  Peruvian  Cherry. 
1326.  The  Peruman  Cherry^  Ph^salis  peruviana,  is  a  biennial,  a  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Lima,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  where  it  grows 
from  six  feet  to  ten  feet  high.  It  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  British  stoves 
and  forcing-houses  for  its  fruit,  which  Ib  produced  through  the  winter  as  w^ 
as  during  summer,  and  tastes  exactly  like  that  of  the  hardy  species  (1267). 
It  is  commonly  trained  against  a  trellis,  on  the  back  of  an  early  forced  vinezy 
or  peach-house ;  but,  treated  like  the  capsicum,  or  love-apple,  it  will  ripen 
its  fruit  in  abundance,  during  summer,  against  a  south  wall. 

• 
Sbot.  III. — Trojrical cr  Sub-tropical  FruiU. 

1326.  The  fruits  which  we  include  in  this  section  are  such  as  require  to 
be  grown  entirely  or  chiefly  under  glass,  viz. :  the  pine-apple,  lm«<tfM%  the 
orange  and  lemon  tribe,  the  melon  and  cucumber,  and  some  finits  not  in 
general  cultivation,  but  which  may  be  tried  by  the  curious  amateur. 

SuBSBCT.  I. — The  Pine^apple, 

1327.  The  Pine-appk^  Ananassa  sativa,  Lindl.  (Ananas,  Fr.;  Ger.;  and 
Itdl, ;  Pgn  appel,  ThiUh ;  and  Pina,  iSjpan.),  is  a  low  evergreen  shmb,  a 
native  of  South  America,  l^e  natural  history  of  which  having  been  givm  in 
p.  443,  we  have  only  here  to  describe  the  varieties  best  worth  cultivatis^. 

1328.  PineecuUiwUedchiefly  for  their  h^hjlavour. 

The  Queen,  One  of  the  best  varieties  at  present  known  for  general  cul- 
tivation. It  grows  freely,  fruits  early,  and,  being  higher  flavoured  than 
many  of  the  larger  kinds,  is  still  the  most  valuable  for  a  small  iamfly. 
Exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  it  is  liable  to  become  hollow  near  the  core,  but  early  or  later  in  the 
season  it  is  not  subject  to  that  defect.  It  is  the  sort  generally  g;rown  by 
gardeners  for  the  London  market.  The  Ripley  Queen,  a  slight  variety  oi 
the  common  Queen,  is  probably  the  best ;  the  leaves  are  greener  and  broader, 
and  it  does  not  throw  up  so  many  suckers. 

The  Moscow  Q^een,  An  excellent  variety,  but  rather  a  slow  grower;  the 
fruit  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  common  Queen,  but  superior  to  it  in 
flavour. 

The  Black  Jamaica.  An  excellent  firuit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  bat 
particularly  in  the  winter  months,  when  pines  rarely  como  to  perfection ;  it 
cuts  firm  to  the  core,  is  highly  flavoured,  keeps  some  time  afWr  it  is  fiilly 
ripe,  and  bears  carriage  better  than  any  other  variety.  It  is,  however,  rather 
a  alow  grower,  and  the  fruit  seldom  attains  a  laige  size. 

The  Brown  Sugar-loaf,  The  best  of  the  sugar-loaf  kind ;  it  is  a  large, 
handsome,  and  highly-flavoured  fruit,  swells  freely  in  the  winter  months  ;  its 
flesh  is  firm  and  juicy. 

The  Black  Antigua,  An  excellent  and  highly  flavoured  pine  if  cut  when 
it  begins  to  turn  from  green  to  yellow,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant 
until  it  is  quite  ripe  it  loses  all  its  richness. 

1329.  Pines  cultivated  chi^yfor  their  large  sixe. 
Tlie  Enville.    Deserving  a  place  in  collections  as  one  of  the  handaomest 
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pines  in  coltivation ;  although  it  is  neither  rich  nor  highly-flaYonred.  The 
crowns  are  often  oockVoomb  like. 

The  White  Providence.  May  be  grown  to  a  large  sim,  and  the  shape  is 
very  handsome,  bat  the  flavonr  inferior. 

77ie  Trinidad^  syn.  Pitch  Lake  Pine.  Said  to  be  grown  in  the  idand  of 
Trinidad  to  the  weight  of  26  lbs.  In  England  it  has  been  grown  to  the  weight 
of  5  lbs.  or  6  lbs.,  and  of  that  size  the  flayour  is  good. 

1330.  Cuiiure.  This  is  given  at  length  in  Sect.  I.,  p.  443,  and  we  shall  hero 
give  a  general  snmmary.  Plant  in  turfy,  rich,  but  not  adhesire  loam,  well 
enriched  with  rotten  stable  dung  or  old  night  soil ;  plunge  the  pots  in  tan  or 
leaves,  or  some  other  medium  that  will  produce,  or  at  least  rotain  heat.  At  no 
period,  either  of  winter  or  summer,  allow  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the 
house  to  fidl  lower  than  70%  but  in  summer  let  it  rise  for  the  Queen  varieties 
as  high  as  80°  or  86%  and  for  the  other  sorts  as  high  as  90*"  or  100° ;  the 
bottom  heat  should  never  be  under  70°,  and  it  may  rise  as  high  as  90°  when 
the  atmosphere  is  at  or  above  that  temperature ;  in  summer  give  air  early 
in  the  morning,  and  shut  up  at  three  in  the  afternoon  with  a  high  temper- 
ature,  syringing  the  plants  overhead ;  grow  the  Queen  pines  by  themselves ; 
the  Black  pines  by  themselves,  as  they  require  a  highet  temperature ;  and 
the  large  pines  also  by  themselves,  as  they  require  laiger  pots  and  more  room 
than  the  other  kinds.  Treated  in  this  manner  pines  vrill  seldom  be  infested 
with  insects ;  but  if  they  should,  the  remedies  have  been  already  given  (963). 
To  cause  a  pine  to  show  fruit  give  it  a  check  by  withholding  water  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  the  leaves  have  become  quite  lax  and  almost  flagging,  and 
then  supply  water  and  heat  liberally. 

SuBSHCT.  IL^The  Banana. 

1331.  The  Banana^  Musa  sapi^ntum,  L.  (Bananier,  Fr. ;  and  Pisang, 
Ger.),  ia  a  sdtamineous  plant,  the  natural  history  and  culture  of  which  has 
been  already  given,  p.  612.  Every  plant  throws  up  a  single  flower-stem, 
which  flowers  and  firuits ;  after  which  the  plant  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
sucker.  The  fruit  of  none  of  the  varieties  contains  seed,  and  hence  these 
suckers  are  the  only  means  of  propagation.  There  are  several  species  or 
varieties,  but  those  best  worth  cultivating  in  Britain  are  the  M.  s.  Cavendisbii, 
syn.,  M.  s.  chindnsiB,  and  the  M.  s.  ddcca,  both  already  noticed,  and  the  M.  s. 
St.  HelenensiB,  to  be  afterwards  described.  Several  other  kinds  have  been 
fruited  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  garden,  and  in  the  stove  of  Sir  George 
Thomas  Staunton,  at  Leigh  Park,  Hampshire,  but  the  above  three  sorts  are 
best  worth  cultivating  for  their  fruit.  (See  J.  M^Nab  and  R.  Carter,  in 
G.  M.  1842.) 

Miiea  eapUntum^  var.  St.  Hdenhuie,  the  St.  Helena  Banana,  grovra  to 
the  height  of  fourteen  feet.  The  usual  weight  of  each  bunch  of  firuit  is  from 
60  lbs.  to  80  lbs.,  being  double  the  weight  of  the  bunches  produced  by  any 
of  the  other  varieties  that  have  fruited  in  Scotland.  It  was  introduced  from 
St.  Helena  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  in  1830.->(J.  M'Nab,  in  G. 
Jf.,  1842.) 

Jf.  9.  var,  ddcca^  the  dacca  Banana,  is  considered  by  Mr.  M^Nab  as 
next  in  value  to  the  St.  Helena  variety.  Its  average  height  of  stem,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  is  seven  feet,  producing  clusters  from  10  lbs.  to 
20  lbs.  weight.  The  fruit  is  smaller  and  drier  than  that  of  the  St.  Helena 
Banana,  but  perhaps  rather  higher  flavoured.     At  Leigh  Park,  this  variety, 
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when  allowed  plenty  of  room  in  a  eongeaial  dimate,  grows  twenty  feet  ]i%b, 
with  a  stem  measuring  three  feet  in  cironmlerence  at  the  base ;  kavee  ten 
feet  long  and  three  feet  broad ;  the  hnnch  of  frait  weighing  aboTe  fiOlbt. 
The  fruit  is  more  pointed  than  that  of  M.  a.  CaTendiihii,  and  of  ezedlent 
qnali^. 

M.  9.  Tar.  CavendSshii,  ayn.  M.  a.  chinenalB,  the  Duke  of  Deromhire's 
Banana^  is  Taluable  on  aooonnt  of  its  fruiting  at  a  small  size,  and  widun  a 
year  from  the  time  the  suckers  are  taken  off.  The  fruit  is  not  so  plump  as 
that  of  the  two  preceding  Tarietiea,  and  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  wnother 
<»e  half  of  each  cluster  in  the  folds  of  the  leares,  unless  yery  great  heat  be 
given  just  at  the  time  it  is  developing  its  flower-spike. 

1392.  Culiurej  Sfc.  Twenty  planto  of  Milisa  s.  CaTendishil,  may  be  fruited 
within  the  year,  in  a  pit  thirty  feet  by  fifteen  feet,  and  the  weight  of  fruit 
produced  may  be  from  400  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  An  equal  weight  of  pine  apples 
may  be  fruited  in  the  same  space  in  the  asme  time ;  but  much  additkmal 
room  would  be  required  for  bringing  them  forward,  for  six  months  at  least, 
before  they  were  put  into  the  fruiting-house.  The  summer  temperature  for 
the  Banana  is  66**  min^  and  85*  max.,  or  more  with  sun  heat.  Winter 
temperature,  65*  min.,  and  75**  max.  The  Bananas  that  ripen  in  winter 
are  but  little  inferior  to  the  summer  fruit.  For  other  details  see  R.  Carter, 
in  6.  M^  1842. 

SuBSBcr.  III.— rA«  Mehm. 
1333.  The  Mehrh  Cucumis    Melo  L.  (Melon,  Fr.;    Melone,  Gcr.; 
Meleon,  Dutdi;  MeUone,  liai. ;  and  Melon,  Span,)^  Is  a  trailing  or  climbing 
tendrilled  annual,  the  lustoiy  and  culture  of  which  will  be  found  in  p.  487» 
and  the  following  are  the  best  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation. 

1334.  MOam  with  rcdJMt. 

Bkuk  rotky  syn.  Rock  Cantaloup.  Fruit  very  laige,  round,  depressed  at 
both  extremities,  covered  with  knobs,  or  carbuncles ;  weight,  from  81ba.  to 
141bs.  A  large  showy  fruit,  but  of  inferior  flavour.  The  DuUk  rock  em- 
taloup  is  a  smaller-fruited  variety,  weighing  from  5lbs.  to  81bs. 

Early  Cantaloup.  Fruit  smaU,  nearly  round,  ribbed,  but  not  warted  ; 
flavour  good ;  weight  from  21bs.  to  41bs.  Valuable  for  its  earlincss  and  for 
being  a  great  bearer. 

Netted  Cantahupj  syn.  White-seeded  Cantaloup.  Fruit  round,  and  rather 
small ;  skin  pale  green,  closely  reticulated ;  flesh  dark  reddish  orange,  with 
a  rich  sugary  juice ;  weight,  fr<nn  21b6.  to  51bs. 

1335.  Mehne  with  green  Jle^, 

Franklyn*e  Green^fleth,  Roundish,  sometimes  a  little  netted,  sldn  green- 
ish-yellow when  ripe,  flesh  exceedingly  tender  and  rich ;  weight  fln>m  31bs. 
to  ^bs.  One  of  the  best  melons  for  a  general  crop.  Bailey^e  Green-fleth  ii 
an  improved  variety  of  this  kind. 

Improved  Green^JMt.  Roundish,  not  ribbed  like  most  of  the  other  kinds 
of  green-flesh ;  slightly  netted,  skin  thin,  and  pale  yellow  when  r^ ;  flesh 
thick,  green,  and  of  exquisite  flavour ;  weight,  from  tibs.  to  51b8.  A  good 
bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  of  cantaloup  mdons. 

Beechwood,  Oval,  greenish  yellow,  netted ;  flesh  pale-green,  rich  and 
sugary ;  a  good  bearer,  and  one  of  the  very  best. 
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PerHan  Mdon§, 

Keising  Melon,  Egg-shaped,  about  eight  inches  long  by  five  inches  wide 
in  the  middle ;  colour,  pale  yellow,  netted  all  over;  flesh  nearly  white, high- 
flayoured,  and  texture  like  that  of  a  ripe  Beurr^  pear. 

Ijorge  Germek  Melon,  Shaped  like  a  depressed  sphere ;  usually  six  inches 
deep,  and  yaiying  from  seren  inches  to  nine  inches  in  breadth  ;  skin  sea- 
green,  and  closely  netted ;  flesh  green,  becoming  paler  toward  the  middle, 
firm,  jnicy,  rich,  and  high-flavoured ;  weight  from  51bs.  to  61b8. ;  ripens 
early,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Green  Hooeainee  Melon,  Egg-shaped;  five  inches  long  by  four  inches 
broad ;  skin  light-green,  netted ;  flesh  pale  greenish-white,  tender,  full  of 
pleasant,  sweet  juice.     Hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

Pertian  Pine-appk  Melon.  Ovate,  netted ;  skin  of  a  deep  colour  when 
ripe ;  flesh  granulated,  the  juice  not  so  luscious  as  in  some  other  varieties ; 
weight  about  Slbs.    A  handsome  variety. 

Sweet  Ispahan,  Fruit  ovate,  from  eight  inches  to  twelve  inches  long  ; 
skin  nearly  smooth,  of  a  deep  sulphur  colour ;  flesh  white,  extending  about 
half  way  to  its  centre,  crisp,  sugary,  and  very  rich ;  weight  61b6.  to  fllbs. 

1337.  Winter  Melons. 
Winter  Melons  are  but  little  cultivated  in  England,  but  they  are 
common  in  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  and  annually  imported  by  the 
fruiterers  in  the  autumn.  They  are  oval  or  oblong,  netted,  with  white 
flesh,  and  a  sugary  flavour.  The  two  best  varieties  are  the  Dampsha,  and 
the  Green  Valencia.  Both  sorts  have  the  valuable  property  of  keeping  till 
the  winter  months,  if  hung  up  by  the  stalks,  or  in  nets,  in  a  dry  room. 

1338.  Water  Melons. 
The  Water  Melon  is  the  Cucdrblta  citruUus,  L,  (Pasteque,  Fr.; 
Wassermelone,  Ger. ;  Water-meloen,  Dutch ;  Cocomero,  Ital, ;  and  Arbusi, 
Russ.)  is  a  trailing  annual,  producing  a  laige,  round,  smooth,  dark  -green 
fruit,  with  dark  seeds.  It  is  full  of  watery  juice,  which  is  refreshing,  but 
almost  without  flavour.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  very  rarely  in  England.  The  foliage  is  very  orna- 
mental, and  the  dioots  extend  to  a  great  length.  The  time  for  ripening 
melons  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Britain  extends  from  about  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September.  Ripened  before 
or  after  these  periods  the  flavour  is  inferior;  for  want  of  sun. 

SuBSBcr.  IV. — The  Cucumber. 

1339.  The  Cucumber^  Gucumis  sativus  L.  (Concombre,  Fr.;  Gurke,  Ger.; 
Komkommer,  DuUih;  Citriuolo,  Ital, ;  and  Pepino,  or  Cohombro,  Span.) 
ia  a  trailing  or  climbing  tendzilled  annual,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
the  history  and  culture,  p.  494.  The  varieties  in  cultivation  are  continually 
changing,  but  those  considered  the  best,  at  the  present  time,  are  the 
following: — 

Syon  House.  Skin  of  a  smooth  and  shining  green,  with  few  or  no  spines; 
usual  length  between  eight  inches  and  nine  inches.  Hardy,  and  a  great 
bearer,  and,  according  both  to  Duncan  and  Ayres,  the  best  of  all  cucumbers 
for  pot  culture. 

Hori^s  Early  Frame.    Skm  of  a  deep  green,  with  black  spines;    length 
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from  eight  inches  to  ten  inehet.  A  rery  eariy  cacombery  and  well  adapled 
for  winter  forcing. 

Duncan's  FidoHa.  Skin  deep  green,  eet  thicklj  with  black  ipiiics;  length 
from  twenty-fonr  inchee  to  twenty-eight  inches.  Mr.  Duncan,  who  niaed 
this  yariety,  has  had  froit  four  inches  long  preYioos  to  the  ezpannon  of  the 
bloom,  and  twenty-fonr  inchea  long  in  nine  days  from  the  aetting!  He  oon- 
siders  it  one  of  the  finest  yarieties  of  cacnmber  in  existence. 

Weedons  Cucumber  is  an  excellent  kind  for  early  forcing,  and  is  a  good 
bearer;  but,  according  to  Ayrea,  it  is  neither  long  nor  finely  formed.  AIkn» 
Victory  of  St/^ffM  Mr.  Ayres  oonsideri  a  splendid  Tariety ;  he  has  grown  it 
to  the  length  of  twenty-four  inches  in  the  open  garden,  and  to  thirty  indies 
in  pota.  tSncwM  HortUmUural  Prvte  iqiproximatea  to  Mr.  Ayrea'  criterion 
of  a  perfect  cmcumber  the  nearest  of  any  he  has  yet  met  with.  The  Smail 
Ruiikm  encumber  is  considered  the  best  for  pidJlng,  and  the  large  white 
BonneuU  for  stewing. 

SuBSiCT.  y — The  Fumpkin  and  G^urd. 

1340.  The  Pumpkin^  or  more  properly  Pompioriy  ofui  Gourd^  Cuc6ibita  L, 
(Couige,  Fr.;  KQrbis,  Oer,;  Kauwoerde,  DuU^;  Zucca,  lUii*;  Calahan, 
Span,;  and  Albobaro,  Port,)  are  trailing  or  climbing  tendrilled  annuals^ 
nativea  of  tropical  climates,  and  long  in  cultivation,  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  for  their  fruit.  This,  in  some  varieties,  is  used  in  a  ripe  state,  and  in 
others  before  it  is  folly  grown,  in  soups,  stews,  pies,  tarts,  boiled  or  fried,  and 
as  a  substitute  finr  greens  or  spinach.  In  Hungary,  sugar  has  been  obtained 
from  the  gourd  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  to  between  2000  lbs.  and  3000  lbs.  of 
pumpkins ;  and  an  excellent  edible  oil  is  obtained  there  from  the  aeeds,  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  oil  to  6  Iba.  of  seeds.  The  tender  points  of  the  shoots  may 
in  many  cases  be  substituted  for  the  fruit,  or  used  as  greens  or  spinach.  The 
kinds  in  cultivation  are  veiy  numerous,  but  the  leading  sorts  are  as  follow : — 

The  Pumpkin^  or  Ptoinpion,  C.  Pepo,  L.  (Potiron,  Fr.;  Pfebenkuibis» 
Oer.)  Laige,  roundish,  smooth,  green  striped  or  blotched  with  white.  The 
oldest  variety  in  cultivation  in  England  ;  tender  and  excellent  in  an  unripe 
state  as  a  substitute  for  greens,  and  mixed  with  apples  in  pies,  but  not  near 
so  good  when  frdly  ripe. 

Spanish  Pumpkin,^  C.  P^po  var.  L.;  Potiron  d'  Espagne,  Fr,;  Spanische 
Pfebenkiirbis,  Oer,  Middle  siae,  somewhat  flattened ;  skin  green,  smooth, 
hard ;  flesh  firm,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour.  Said  to  be  greatly  preferable 
to  the  preceding  variety. 

The  Vegetable  Marrow^  C.  ovifora,  var.  L.;  Couige  k  la  moSIle,  Fr.; 
Markige  Melonen-kiurbis,  Oer,;  Succada,  ItaL  Under  the  middle  sixe,  oval, 
five  inches  to  eight  inches  long;  pale  yellow ;  flesh  tender  till  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  when  it  becomes  stringy.  One  of  the  best  gourds  in  cultivation  when 
used  in  a  young  state,  and  before  the  seeds  begin  to  be  matured.  The  sweet 
gourd  of  Braail  closely  resembles  this  variety  both  in  form  and  properties. 

The  Mammoth  Oourd^  tyn,  American  Gourd,  C.  mibdma,  P^po,  Dec; 
Potiron  jaune,  Fr.;  and  Melonen-kiirbis,  Oer*  Very  large,  sometimes 
weighing  100  lbs.,  and  one  has  been  grown  of  the  enormous  weight  of  245  Ibsw, 
at  Lusoombe,  in  Devonshire ;  round ;  skin  yellow ;  flesh  deep  yellow,  solid. 
Used  as  a  substitute  for  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  in  soups  and  broths,  and  for 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  with  meat.  It  is  only  used  when  ripe,  and 
in  that  state  will  keep  several  months,  even  though  a  portion  should  be  cut 
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off  for  use  every  day.   The  Harrison  pumpkin  is  a  new  American  variety  of 
the  Mammoth,  supposed  to  be  the  most  productive  known. 

The  Squash-melon  pumpkin^  or  hu^  gourde  C.  Mel6pepo,  L. ;  Courge 
melon6e,  Fr. ;  Melonen-kiirbis,  Ger.  Middle  size;  round;  skin  yellow 
when  ripe.  Chiefly  used  in  a  green  state  when  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
Much  cultivated  in  America  as  food,  for  men,  cattle,  and  swine.  The  early 
orange  squash  is  mentioned  by  Kenrick  {American  On^ardist^  1841.  p.  870), 
as  a  new  summer  variety;  very  early,  and  of  superior  quality.  The  Canada 
crook-neck,  he  says,  is,  without  doubt,  superior  to  any  and  all  others  for  a 
late  or  main  crop :  the  fruit,  in  a  dry  and  mild  temperature,  will  keep  till 
the  following  summer.  The  seeds  of  these  two  varieties,  we  believe,  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  Charlwood. 

The  Turban  pumpkiny  or  Turk's-cap,  C.  Pepo,  var.  clype^ta,  L,;  Gerau- 
mon  turban,  or  Patisson,  Fr.;  Pastenkiirbis,  Ger,;  and  Zucca  Gerusalemme, 
/to/./  the  warted  gourd,  C.  verrucdsa,  L.;  the  orange  gourd,  C.  aurantia, 
I^.;  the  bottle  gourd,  or  false  calabash,  C.  Lagenslria,  £>.,  Lagen^ria  vul- 
garis, var.  turbin^ta,  Ser.;  and  various  other  sorts  to  be  found  in  nursery- 
men's catalogues, — are  cultivated  chiefly  as  ornamental  fruits.  The  fruit  of 
the  orange  gourd  is  bitter;  and  that  of  the  bottle  gourd  \a  said  by  Dr.  Roylc 
(^Botany  of  the  Himtdayag^  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  219)  to  be  poisonous.  The  bottle 
gourd  is  at  first  long  and  cylindrical,  like  a  cucumber,  but  as  it  ripens,  it 
swells  chiefly  at  the  upper  «id,  thus  acquiring  the  form  of  a  Venetian  bottle. 
After  being  gathered,  the  end  of  the  neck  where  it  was  attached  to  the  plant 
is  cut  ofi^,  the  pulp  and  seeds  carefully  taken  out,  and  the  interior  repeatedly 
washed,  so  as  to  remove  the  bitter  principle  which  constitutes  the  poison. 

1341.  Culture,  All  the  sorts  arc  propagated  exclusively  by  seeds,  which, 
being  large,  require  to  be  covered  with  nearly  an  inch  of  soil.  They  may 
be  sown  in  April,  in  a  hotbed,  under  glass,  or  in  a  stove,  to  raise  plants  for 
transferring  to  the  open  garden,  at  the  end  of  May,  under  a  warm  aspect ;  or 
for  planting  out  in  the  middle  of  May,  on  a  ridge  of  hot  dung,  under  a 
hand-glass  or  half-shelter :  otherwise  sow,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  under  a 
hand-glass,  without  bottom  heat,  for  transplanting  into  a  fiivourable  situa- 
tion ;  or  sow  three  weeks  later  (after  the  2(Hh)  at  once  in  the  open  garden, 
under  a  south  wall,  for  the  plants  to  remain.  The  smaller-fruited  kinds  do 
best  trained  to  an  upright  pole  or  trellis.  From  time  to  time  earth  up  the 
stems  of  the  plants.  As  the  runners  extend  five  feet  or  more,  peg  down  at 
a  joint,  and  they  will  take  root.  Water  copiously  whenever  warm  weather 
without  showers  makes  the  ground  arid;  and  thin  out  the  shoots  where  they 
are  crowded.  With  those  kinds  the  fruit  of  which  is  gathered  green,  by  no 
means  allow  any  to  ripen,  because  that  would  stop  the  production  of  young 
fruit ;  and  where  the  fruit  is  to  be  used  ripe,  or  where  it  is  allowed  to  ripen 
for  the  production  of  seed,  do  not  allow  more  than  one,  if  the  kind  is  large, 
or  two  or  three,  if  it  b  middle-siced  or  small,  to  ripen  on  a  plant.  Where 
the  walks  of  a  garden  are  covered  with  wire  trellis-work,  of  the  kind  indi- 
sated  in  figs.  124  and  125  in  p.  186,  they  may  be  covered  with  the  smaller- 
fruited  species,  and  even  with  cucumbers  and  water-melons  during  summer 
when  shade  is  desirable  for  the  walk ;  while,  in  winter,  the  trellis  will  be 
left  naked  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  dry  the  gravel  or  flag-stone.  Nine 
diffeTent  modes  of  dressing  the  tops  and  fruit  of  gourds  arc  given  by  an 
eminent  French  cook  in  O.  M,  vol.  viii.  p.  184. 
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SuDSECT.  VI.-  The  Tomalo,  the  ^gg-plant^  and  the  Capsicum.^ 

1342.  The  tomato,  or  love-apple,  Lycop6raicuin  esculentmn,  Dunaij  (To- 
mato, Fr. ;  Liebes  Apfel,  Ger. ;  Appeltjes  der  llcfde,  DuJtdi ;  Porno  ^Toro, 
Itol, ;  and  Tomates,  Span,),  is  a  trailing  annual,  a  native  of  South  America, 
which,  when  raised  in  a  hot-bed,  and  afterwards  planted  against  a  wall  in  the 
open  air,  will  ripen  its  fruit  in  England.  The  fruit,  which  is  an  imgnkr 
red  or  yellow  berry  from  one  inch  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  never  eaten 
raw,  but  when  ripe  is  used  in  soups  and  sauces,  and  for  other  purposes  in  con- 
fectionery and  cookery  ;  and  in  a  green  state  it  is  pickled.  The  juice  is 
made  into  a  sauce,  which  is  considered  excellent  both  for  meat  and  fish. 
Various  recipes  for  making  this  sauce  will  be  found  in  G.  M.  voL  L  p.  353 ; 
and  vol.  vii.  p.  6d8.  The  best  variety  is  the  lai^  red-fruited.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  and  transplanted  once  or  twice  into  pots, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  transfer  to  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  or  any  other  aituar 
tion  where  it  will  enjoy  the  full  influence  of  reflected  sun  heat,  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  May,  according  to  the  situation  and  the  season.  The 
vacant  space  between  iiruit-trees  will  answer  for  this  purpose ;  or  a  tempo- 
rary wall  of  boards,  five  feet  high,  may  be  erected ;  or,  in  warm  sitaatioos, 
they  may  be  trained  on  a  steep  bank,  raised  artifidaUy  to  an  angle  of  46*, 
and  covered  with  flat  tiles.  The  plants  have  a  very  beautiful  effect  on  an 
espalier ;  but  they  only  ripen  their  fruit  there  in  the  wannest  aummeis. 
The  fruit  will  be  increased  in  size,  and  its  maturity  accelerated,  by  stopping 
every  shoot  after  it  has  produced  one  cluster  of  fruit,  and  by  judicioualy 
thinning  the  leaves.  The  fruit  ripens  between  August  and  October,  and  if 
hung  up  in  a  dry  airy  part  of  the  summer  fruit-room,  it  will  continue  fit  for 
use  till  the  end  of  November.  One  ripe  fruit  reserved  for  seed  will  contain 
enough  for  any  garden  whatever:  cleanse  the  seeds  from  the  pulp,  dry  them 
thoroughly,  and  preserve  them  in  paper  till  next  spring. 

1343.  The  Egg  plants  Mad  Apple,  or  Jew*s  Apple,  Solanum  Melongena 
L.  (Melongene,  Fr. ;  Tollapfel,  Ger,  and  Duteh ;  and  Melanmna,  ItaL)^ 
is  an  erect  branchy  annual,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  cultivated  in  Briti^ 
gardens  for  its  fruit,  partly  as  an  ornament,  and  partly  for  its  uses  in  cookery. 
The  plant  grows  about  two  feet  high ;  the  fruit  is  oval,  and  about  the  aixe  of 
a  hen  s  egg,  or  larger  when  cultivated  with  extraordinaiy  care.  There  are 
two  varieties,  S.  m.  ovigerum,  Poule  pondeuse,  ou  Plante  aux  osuft,  Fr.  in 
which  the  leaves  are  without  thorns  ;  and  S.  m.  escul^ntum,  in  which  there 
are  prickles  on  the  stem  leaves  and  calyx.  The  fruit  of  the  first  variety  is 
white  and  shining,  and,  though  used  in  Spain  and  Italy,  is  not  considered  so 
wholesome  as  that  of  the  other.  Of  it  there  are  varieties  with  the  fruit, 
laige,  small,  round,  oval,  all  of  a  dirty  violet  colour,  which  are  used  in  great 
quantities  in  Paris.  It  is  divided  lengthways,  and  fried  in  oil  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  the  crumbs  of  toasted  bread,  and  in  various  other  ways  which  are 
detailed  at  length  in  French  cookery  books.  In  the  garden  the  plant  re- 
ceives the  same  treatment  as  the  tomato,  though  it  requires  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  to  ripen  it,  and  should  therefore  always  be  trained  against  a  south 
wall.  The  fruit  hung  up  will  keep  through  the  winter,  and  therefore  the 
seed  need  not  be  taken  out  till  wanted  for  sowing. 

1344.  The  Capsicum^  or  Bird  Peppery  Capsicum  L>  (Piment,  Fr.  ; 
Spanischer  PfefFer,  Ger,;  Spaanshe  peper,  Dutch;  and  Peberone,   Hat.) 
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There  are  three  or  more  species  in  cultiyation  for  their  fruit,  natives  of 
tropical  cKmates ;  the  annual  capsicum,  the  Spanish,  or  Guinea  pepper, 
C.  annunm  jL.,  a  native  of  South  America,  growing  in  our  stoves  ahout  two 
feet  high,  and  producing  pods,  long  or  short,  round,  long,  or  cherry-shaped, 
and  red  or  yellow,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  seed  is  sown; 
the  hell  pepper,  C.  grdssum,  IT.,  a  biennial,  a  native  of  India,  producing 
laige  red  or  yellow  berries,  which  remain  on  through  the  winter;  the 
bird  pepper,  C.  bacditum  !>.,  and  the  chilies  or  cayenne  pepper,  C. 
frutesoens,  L.  To  these  the  French  have  lately  added  another  variety, 
the  tomato  capsicum,  Piment  tomate,  Fr.,  the  fruit  of  which  is  round, 
yellow,  furrowed,  twisted  like  the  tomato^  and  in  a  green  state  so  mild 
as  to  be  eaten  diced  in  salad.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  buUockV 
heart  variety  of  the  common  capsicum,  the  C.  cordif6rme  of  Miller.  In  the 
native  countries  of  these  plants  there  are  numerous  varieties  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  using  green,  and  for  pickling,  and  for  making  the  well-known  cay- 
enne pepper,  which  is  much  employed  in  curries  and  other  preparations. 
In  Britain  they  are  used  chiefly  for  the  two  former  purposes,  and  for  putting 
into  vinegar,  which  £rom  the  fruit  being  in  some  places  called  chilies,  is  called 
Chili  vinegar.  Medicinally,  a  small  portion  of  the  fruit  put  into  a  carious 
tooth  is  said  to  give  instant  relief,  and  Chili  vinegar  mixed  with  barley  water 
forms  an  excellent  gargle.  It  is  also,  from  its  pungent  and  digestive  proper- 
ties, the  most  suitable  condiment  to  all  kinds  of  fish.  The  ripe  fruit  ground 
into  powder,  as  cayenne  pepper,  is  in  great  request  as  a  condiment  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  in  hot  countries :  both  in  a  green 
and  ripe  state,  it  is  much  used  as  seasoning,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
pickles,  and  it  also  forms  an  excellent  pickle  of  itself.  Fresh  gathered  in  a 
green  state,  pickled,  ripe^  or  as  cayenne  pepper,  taken  during  dinner,  it  pre- 
vents flatulency  and  assists  digestion.  When  ripe,  it  may  be  preserved  on 
the  plant  for  seveial  years  by  hanging  it  up  in  a  dry  and  moderately  warm 
room.  In  some  fomilies  the  green  fruit  is  supplied  daily  throughout  the 
year,  from  plants  kept  in  the  pine-stove. 

13i5.  Culture  qf  the  eapneutn. — ^The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March  on 
a  hotbed,  and  transplanted  from  one  pot  into  another  till  the  middle  of 
June,  when  in  warm  parts  of  the  country,  the  annual  sorts  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  warm  situation  in  the  open  garden^  where  they  will  at  least  pro- 
duce fruit  fit  for  pickling ;  and  if  trained  against  a  south  wall,  it  will  ripen 
in  many  situations  when  the  summer  proves  warm.  In  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances the  plants  should  be  kept  in  pots  and  under  glass,  either  in  a  frame 
or  pit,  or  in  a  greenhouse.  In  this  state  they  will  ripen  their  fruit,  whicli 
will  remain  on  the  annual  plants  great  part  of  the  winter ;  and  that  of  the 
biennial  and  frutesoent  kinds  may  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  in  a  fruit- 
bearing  state  for  two  or  three  years.  The  market-gardeners  about  London, 
who  raise  immense  quantities  of  capsicums  for  pickling,  transplant  first  on 
heat,  three  inches  or  four  inches  apart,  and  in  June  plant  out  io  rows,  a  foot 
apart  and  six  inches  distant  in  the  row.  The  frtut  is  gathered  and  sent  to 
the  market  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  the  proper  size ;  and  not  being  then 
above  half  tBat  of  the  ripe  fruit,  an  immense  quantity  of  pods  is  produced 
during  August  and  September.  A  single  ripe  pod  wiXL  produce  enough  of 
seed  for  a  small  garden,  and  it  need  not  be  separated  from  it  till  wanted  for 
sowing. 
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SuDtiCT.  VII.^rA«  Orange  Familif, 
1340.  The  Orange  fiimUy^  Citraa^  X.,  includra  die  sweet  orange,  bitter 
onmge,  bcigamot  orange,  lime,  ahaddock,  sweet  lemon,  tme  lemon,  and 
citron.  It  is  very  doabtful  how  fiur  the  orange  was  known  to  the  Romans,  • 
though  the  citron  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  by  Palladius  in  the  seeond 
century ;  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides 
either  were,  or  bore  some  allusion  to  this  fruit.  One  or  more  of  the  varieties 
have  been  in  cultivation  as  ornamental  trees  in  the  royal  orangeries  of  Frsnee 
since  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  open  air  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  south  of  Europe  for  its  fruit,  for  at  least  three  oentuiiea. 
In  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  the  difierent  species  and  varieties  are  culti- 
vated under  glass  chiefly  as  ornamental  trees,  but  in  part  also  for  their  fruit, 
which  from  some  gardens  is  sent  regularly  to  table  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  We  shall  arrange  the  diflferent  kinds  after  the  HUioire 
NatureUe  dee  Orangere  of  Messrs.  Risso  and  Poitean,  as  given  by  the  latter 
author  in  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1842. 

1347.  The  ctMiman  orange  is  the  C  Aur^ntium,  L,  Granger,  Fr. ; 
Pomeranse,  Ger. ;  Oranje  appel,  Dutth ;  Arando,  /to/. ;  and  Naianja, 
Span,  In  the  year  1600,  there  was  only  one  orange-tree  in  France,  which 
had  been  sown  m  1421,  at  Pampeluna,  then  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarro.  After  having  been  taken  from  Pampeluna  to  Chantilly,  and  from 
Chantiily  to  Fontainebleau,  it  was,  in  1684,  taken  to  the  orsngeiy  at  Ver- 
sailles, whero  it  still  remains,  holding  the  first  rank  among  the  numeroua  trees 
there  for  its  shape  and  beauty,  under  the  name  of  the  Grand  Bourbon, 
FrBn9ois  I.,  &c  From  the  establishment  of  the  orangery  at  Versaillea,  the 
taste  for  orango-trees  spread  extennvely  in  France,  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  began  to  give  way  to  a  taste  for  more  rare 
exotics.  The  oldest  orange-trees  in  England  wero  planted  at  Beddington,  in 
Surrey,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  here  as  in  France  it  was 
the  most  popular  tree,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  a  taste  for  plants  of  other 
countries,  and  mora  especially  the  plants  of  the  Cape.  At  present  the  taste  for 
the  orange  tribe  is  reviving,  both  in  France  and  England.  Tlie  uses  of  the  fruit 
of  the  orange  in  the  dessert,  in  confectionery,  and  in  medicine,  and  its  flowers 
in  perfumery,  are  universally  known.  The  more  remarkable  varieties  of  the 
orange  are  the  following :  the  China,  ( Arandno,  /to/.,)  pear-shaped,  Nice, 
tiny-fruited,  fingered,  blood- red,  ribbed,  sweet-dcinned.  Mandarin,  and  St. 
Michael's.  The  last  two  are  by  far  the  best  worth  cultivating  for  their  fruit 
The  Mandarin  orange,  C.  n6bilis,  /T.  JT.,  is  small,  oblate,  with  a  thin  rind, 
which  separates  of  itself  from  the  pulp,  so  much  so,  that  when  ftilly  ripe  the 
latter  may  be  shaken  about  in  the  inside  like  the  kernels  of  some  nuts.  It  ia 
originally  from  China,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  Malta.  The  flesh  is  of  a  deep 
orange  colour,  and  its  juice  and  flavour  superior  to  those  of  meet  varieties. 
The  St.  Miehaete  orange  is  also  small,  but  the  sldn  instead  of  being  of  an 
orange  colour  like  that  of  the  Mandarin,  is  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  fruit  is 
generally  without  seed,  the  rind  thin,  and  the  pulp  extremely  sweet.  It  is 
the  most  delicious  of  all  the  oranges,  and  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer.  It  is 
in  general  cultivation  in  the  Azores,  from  wliich  it  is  shipped  in  laige 
quantities.    The  Tangerine  orange  is  strongly  recommended  by  some. 

1348.  Bigarade,  Seviile^  or  hitter  orange^  C.  Bigaradia,  Poit^  Bigara- 
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dier,  Fr.;  Melangolo,  /to/.,  has-elliptic  leayes,  with  a  winged  stalk,  very 
white  flowers,  and  middle-sized,  globose,  deep-yellow  fruit,  the  pulp  bitt«i 
and  add.  This  b  the  hardiest  yariety  of  the  orange,  and  that  which  haE 
the  laigest  and  most  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  fruit  is  chiefly  used  in  making  marmalade.  The  tree  is  that 
chiefly  grown  by  the  French  gardeners  for  its  flowers,  to  gather  for  nosegays. 
The  varieties  are  the  homed,  the  female,  the  curled-leaved,  the  purple,  the 
double  flowered,  the  Seville,  the  myrtle-leaved,  and  the  Bizarre.  The 
CurleiUeaved  Bigarade^  le  Bouquetier,  Fr,^  Melangolo  riccio,  /to/,  has  small 
curled  leaves,  and  thick  clusters  of  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the 
plant  is  very  hardy,  and  it  is  that  most  generally  cultivated  in  French  gar- 
dens for  its  flowers,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain,  for  both  its  flowers  and  its  fruit. 
The  doubie^fhwered  Bigarade  is  prized  on  account  of  its  fragrant  double 
flowers,  which  last  longer  than  those  which  are  single.  The  plant  requires 
a  veiy  rich  soil.  The  Seinile  Bigarade^  or  SeviUe  orange  of  the  shops,  has 
round  dark  fruit,  with  an  extremely  bitter  rind.  It  is  imported  from  Spain, 
and  used  for  marmalades,  bitter  tinctures,  candied  oriuige-peel,  and  for 
flavouring  Cura^oa.  The  myrtle-kaved  Bigarade^  is  said  to  be  employed  by  the 
Chinese  gardeners  as  an  edging  to  flower  beds,  in  the  same  way  as  box  is  in 
this  country.  The  Bizarre  Bigarade  is  a  lusus  natura^  with  deformed 
leaves,  pnrpUsh  or  white  flowers,  and  fruit  half  Bigarades,  and  half  lemons, 
or  citrons,  some  having  the  pulp  sweet,  and  others  having  it  acid  and  bitter. 

1349.  Tke  Bergamot  orange^  C.  Bergamia,  PoiLy  has  small  flowers,  and 
pear-shaped  fruit,  the  whole  plant  having  a  peculiar  fragrance,  much  valued 
by  the  perfumer,  who  obtains  from  the  flowers  and  rind  of  the  fruit  hie 
beigamot  essences.  The  rind,  first  dried  and  then  moistened,  is  pressed  in 
moulds  into  small  boxes  for  holding  sweetmeats,  to  which  they  communicate 
a  beigamot  flavour.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species  in  the 
Genoese  nurseries. 

1350.  7^  LifMy  C.  Limetta,  PoH.  (Limettier,  jPV.),  has  obo^ate  leaves 
on  a  wingless  stalk,  small  white  flowers,  and  roundish  pale-yellow  fruit  with 
a  nipple-like  termination.  The  leaves  and  general  habit  of  the  plant 
resemble  those  of  the  lemon ;  but  the  acid  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  instead 
of  being  sharp  and  powerful,  is  flat  and  slightly  bitter.  It  is  princlpaUy 
used  in  flavouring  punch  and  in  confectionery.  Among  the  varieties  are  the 
Pomo  d'Adamo,  in  which  Adam  is  supposed  to  have  left  the  marks  of  his 
teeth. 

1351.  The  Shaddocky  C.  decum^ina,  IF,  (Pampelmous,  Fr.;  Pumpelmuss, 
Oer.;  Pompelmoes,  Dutch;  and  Arancio  massimo,  /to/.)  The  leaves 
are  laige  and  winged,  and  the  flowers  and  fruit  veiy  laige  and  roundish ; 
the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  yellow,  and  the  rind  white  and  spungy ;  the  pulp 
is  juicy  and  sweetish.  The  plant  forms  an  excellent  stock  for  grafting  other 
kinds  upon.  The  fruit  makes  a  splendid  show  at  table,  and  is  found  cooling 
and  refreshing.  It  has  been  grown  successfully  on  the  open  wall  in  some 
gardens  in  Devonshire,  with  the  protection  of  glass  and  mats  during  the 
winter  months,  but  without  artificial  heat.  M.  Poiteau  considers  the  ^'  for- 
bidden fruit "  of  the  shops  to  be  a  variety  of  this  species,  but  others  make  it 
a  variety  of  the  lemon. 

1362.  The  sweet  Lemon^  C.  Lumia,  Poit.  (Lumie,  Fr.)  The  fruit  has  the 
leaves,  the  rind,  and  the  flesh  of  a  lemon,  but  with  a  sweet  pulp.  There 
are  many  varieties  in  Italy,  but  very  few  are  cultivated  either  in  France  or 
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England.  The  flowen  differ  from  those  of  the  lime  in  being  red  exter- 
nally. 

1353.  The  true  Lemon^  C.  Limi^nnm,  Pott,  (C.  M61ica,  var.  Limon,  W.  ; 
Limonier  or  Citronnier,  Fr,;  Limonier,  Ger,;  Citroen,  Dutdi;  Limone, 
/to/./  and  Limon,  Sparu)  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  pale-green  with  a  winged 
stalk,  flowers  red  exteinally,  fruit  pale-ydlow,  with  a  juicy  and  very  acid 
pulp.  Unlike  the  other  kinds  of  citrons,  the  lemon  on  the  Continent  is 
generally  raised  from  seed,  and  hence  the  great  difierenoe  in  quality  of  the 
fruit  obtained  in  the  shops. 

1364.  The  CUroth  C.  Medica,  L.  (Cidratier,  Fr,;  Citronler,  Ger. ; 
Limcsn,  Dutch;  Cedro  or  Cedrato,  Ital,;  and  Limon,  SpanJ)  Leaves 
oblong,  flowers  purple  externally,  and  fruit  yellow,  large,  warted,  and  fur- 
rowed ;  rind  spungy  and  thick,  very  fragrant ;  pulp  subadd.  Supposed  to 
}ye  the  Median  or  Peraan  apple  of  the  Greeks.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  genus  Citrus.  A  delicate  sweetmeat  is  prepared  from 
the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  juice  with  sugar  and  water  forms  lemonade,  and 
is  used  to  flavour  punch  and  negus,  like  that  of  the  lemon.  The  Madras 
citron  is  the  largest  and  best  variety,  and  has  been  grown  to  an  enormous 
size,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

1366.  Propagation  and  Culture, — All  the  kinds  will  root  by  cottings, 
either  of  the  young  wood  partially  ripened,  planted  in  sand  in  spring,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass;  or  of  ripe  wood  put  in  in  autumn,  kept  cool 
through  the  winter,  and  placed  on  heat  when  they  begin  to  grow  in  the 
spring.  Grafting  and  budding,  however,  are  the  nsael  and  the  best  modes 
of  propagation,  and  the  stocks  may  either  be  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings : 
citron  and  shaddock  stocks  are  esteemed  the  strongest,  and  those  of  the 
Seville  orange  the  hardiest.  For  ornament  the  plants  are  generally  grown 
in  pots  or  boxes  (see  423  and  424) ;  but  for  fruit  and  also  for  ornament, 
when  the  luxuriance  of  the  tree  is  an  object,  they  will  thrive  best  whoi 
planted  in  the  free  soil  in  a  house  devoted  to  them ;  or  against  a  flued  or 
conservative  wall,  to  be  covered  with  glass  in  the  winter  season.  At  Bed- 
dington  they  were  planted  against  a  wall,  and  protected  by  a  temporary 
structure ;  and  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  garden  at  Whitton,  where  Miller 
informs  us  the  citron  was  grown  as  laige  and  as  perfectly  ripe  as  it  is  in 
Italy  or  Spain,  the  trees  were  truned  against  a  south  wall,  flued,  over 
which  glass  covers  were  put  when  the  weather  began  to  be  cold.  The  finest 
oranges  and  lemons  in  Paris,  some  years  ago,  were  grown  by  M.  Fion 
against  a  wall  like  peach-trees ;  and  in  Devonshire,  at  Combe  Royal,  Lus- 
combe,  Butleigh,  and  other  places,  all  the  kinds  are  grown  against  the  open 
garden  walls,  and  protected  during  winter,  not  by  glass,  but  by  wooden 
shutters.  In  the  south  of  Devonshire,  at  Luscombe,  orange-trees  have  with- 
stood the  winter  in  the  open  air  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  produced 
fruit  as  lai^ge  and  fine  as  any  from  Portugal  (see  G,  M.  iL  p.  29,  vi.  p.  704, 
X.  p.  36).  All  the  kinds  of  Citrus  require  a  loamy  soil,  richly  manured, 
well  drained  at  bottom,  and  rendered  on  the  surface  pervious  to  water,  by 
the  soil  being  unsifted  and  mixed  with  fragments  of  freestone.  When 
grown  in  pots  or  boxes  a  richer  soil,  better  drained,  is  required  than  when  the 
trees  are  planted  in  a  border.  Being  evergreens,  and  the  sap  in  consequence 
circulating  during  the  winter  (718),  the  soil,  even  in  mid-winter,  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry  as  might  be  the  case  were  the  trees 
deciduous.     When  any  of  the  sorts  are  grown  for  their  fiuit  for  the  table. 
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much  the  hest  mode  is  to  grow  them  against  a  wall  or  trellis,  either  under 
glass  throughout  the  year,  or  against  a  wall  to  which  sashes  can  be  fitted 
during  the  winter  months.  They  may  also  be  grown  as  standards  in  a  span- 
roofed  house  placed  m  the  direction  of  north  and  south ;  and  if  the  situation 
is  warm  and  sheltered,  the  roof  and  sides  of  such  a  house  may  be  entirely 
remored  in  the  summer  season,  and  the  ground  turfed  over,  so  as  to  give 
the  trees  the  appearance  of  standing  on  a  lawn.  Tall  standard  trees  for  this 
purpose  may  be  obtained  from  Genoa  through  the  Italian  warehouses.  The 
standard  winter  temperature  for  the  orange  is  48°  with  fire  heat ;  but  as  the 
season  advances  it  may  be  15°  or  20°  higher;  and  in  summer  it  may  vary 
between  60*  and  80°.  The  roots  should  never  be  kept  in  a  temperature  so 
low  as  40° ;  at  45  °  a  gentle  circulation  will  be  maintained,  sufficient  to  pre^ 
vent  the  roots  from  perishing,  as  they  very  frequently  do  when,  internally, 
the  juices  of  the  phmt  are  stagnant,  and  externally  these  are  surrounded  by 
stagnant  water,  the  consequence  of  Imperfect  drainage.  As  all  the  Citrus 
tribe  grow  naturally  in  woods,  and  many  of  them  in  islands  near  the  sea,  a 
situation  somewhat  shaded  is  preferable  to  one  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and 
a  very  high  temperature  during  summer  is  less  essential  than  the  continuation 
of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  during  winter.  Orange-trees  will  bear 
exposure  to  the  sun  if  previously  in  good  health ;  but  in  all  cases  it  would 
be  advisable  to  place  a  thin  canvas  screen  between  them  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun  when  the  plants  are  first  set  out  in  summer,  and  especially  when  they 
are  trained  against  a  wall.  With  regard  to  such  plants  as  are  required  to 
be  brought  Into  a  flowering  state,  exposure  to  direct  solar  light  will  expe- 
dite such  oondition.  In  the  management  of  orange-trees  in  la^  boxes  and 
tubs,  great  oare  is  requisite  to  ascertain  that  the  water  reaches  the  roots  of  the 
plants;  for  the  balls  of  soil  are  generally  so  firm  and  compact  that  the  water 
will  not  penetrate  them,  but  passes  off  between  the  ball  and  the  sides  of  the 
box.  The  compactness  of  the  ball  is  owing  to  the  system  formerly  practised 
by  gardeners  of  sifting  to  a  fine  mould  all  the  soil  which  they  u^d  in  pot- 
ting. By  the  present  mode  of  using,  in  every  case,  comparatively  rough, 
turfy  soil,  more  or  less  mixed  with  fragments  of  stone,  balls  so  compact  as 
not  to  admit  water  poured  on  their  surfiice  can  hardly  occur.  When  orange- 
trees  in  boxes  are  placed  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer  season,  the  situation 
ought  always  to  be  thoroughly  sheltered  and  partially  shaded,  more  espe- 
dfidly,  as  above  observed,  when  the  trees  are  first  exposed,  otherwise  the 
leaves  will  soon  lose  their  deep  green.  Hence  it  is  that  orange-trees  thrive 
better  in  greenhouses  with  opaque  roofs,  even  when  not  taken  out  in  the 
summer  time,  as  used  to  be  the  case  at  Cashiobury,  than  any  other  tree,  not 
even  excepting  the  camellia. 

SuBSEcr.  yill.— 7A«  Guava,  LthqutUy  GranadiUa^  and  other  fruUa  little  known  in 

SritUh  gardens, 

1366.  The  Guava,  Psfdium  L. — There  are  several  species,  but  that 
which  has  been  found  to  succeed  best  in  British  stoves  is  Cattley's  Guava, 
P.  Cattleyanum,  ZAndl.j  an  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  China, 
which  produces  abundance  of  fruit,  about  the  size  of  gooseberries,  of  apurplo 
colour,  juicy,  and  flavoured  somewhat  like  the  strawberry.  It  fruits  very 
well  in  a  hurge  pot  in  loamy  soil,  in  a  light  airy  situation,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  autumn,  or  in  the  winter  season.  On  the  back  of  the  conservatory  at 
Worksop,  it  ripens  two  or  three  dishes  weekly  all  through  the  winter,  and 
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the  fruit  is  prefcmd  to  Uky  otlier  for  the  deitert.  When  wdl  ripened,  the 
hcxriee  become  m  bladL  at  iloei^and  are  really  delkaoiUi  reaembUqg  a  stiav- 
beny  in  flavour.— Proooedift^  ^H,  8^  voL  i^  p.  20a 

1367.  The  jAhquat  or  Jqian  Quince,  Eiiob6ftiya  japdnica,  UndL,  b  an 
eveigreen  tree  from  Japan,  of  which  there  are  aome  rarietiea  that  wOl  itand 
the  open  air  against  a  wall ;  but  to  ripen  fruit  they  require  the  heat  of  the 
peach-house  in  sommer,  and  of  the  green-house  in  winter.  Independeutl/ 
of  its  fruit  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  trees  for  a  oonaenraliTa  wall,  oo 
account  of  its  fine  large  fidiage. 

1358.  TV  GrofMdias,  Passifldia  X.  There  are  five  specns  of  this  gcaaa, 
the  fruit  of  which  may  be  eaten,  ris. :  the  granadiUa  line,  P.  quadzm- 
gularis  L.  /  the  apple-fruited  granadilla,  or  sweet  calabash,  P.  maliioifDis 
L. ;  the  lanrel-lMved  granadilla,  or  water  lemon,  P.  laniildlia  L. ;  the 
fledi-coloured  granadilla,  P.  incamata  L.;  and  the  purple  gianadilla,  P. 
6dulis.  The  latter  will  ripen  its  fruit  in  a  green-house,  but  the  othen 
require  a  stove.  They  are  all  twining  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America  or 
the  West  Indies,  and  require  abundance  of  room,  and  to  be  trained  dose  to 
the  glass  in  the  stove,  excepting  the  P.  ^ulis,  which  may  be  trained  under  the 
rafter  of  a  greenhouse. 

1350.  The  Indian  Fig^  or  prickly  pear,  Opuntaa  vulgaris  Haw,^  is  a 
native  of  Barbary,  naturalised  in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  eultivated  la 
Viiginia.  The  fhiit  is  of  a  purplish  red,  with  an  agreeable  subacid  fiavonr. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Justice,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1760,  and  by  Braddidc  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  1820.  It  reqnires  a  dry 
soil,  and  the  protection  of  glass  to  ripen  its  fruit  properly ;  but  it  woaU 
produce  abundantly  in  a  pit  in  a  layer  of  soil  on  a  bed  of  stones,  which 
admitted  of  being  occasionally  heated  by  a  flue. 

1360.  The  PawpaWy  C&rica  Papaya,  £».,  is  a  cucurbitaoeous  tree,  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  of  nqiid  growth  in  our  stoves,  and  soon  produong  a  vciy 
showy  fruit,  laiger  than  a  lemcm,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It  has  been 
ripened  and  sent  to  table  for  several  years  at  Ripley  Castle  (6.  Jf.  1838, 
p.  432.) 

All  the  above  fruits,  and  some  of  those  which  follow,  have  been  ripened 
under  glass  in  Britain,  and  sent  to  table ;  more  especially  Cattley'a  Guava, 
which  is  eultivated  in  many  gardens. 

1301.  The  0/ttw,  blea  europna  L,  is  a  branchy  low  eveigreen  tree  whidi 
requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  and  might  be  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  friut  for  pickling. 

13G2.  Other  exotic  flruiie  which  might  be  cultivated  by  the  amateur,  or 
which  may  be  included  in  a  select  collection  of  stove  plants,  are  as  fbUow : 
The  Great  Indian  Fig,  Opuntia  Tuna ;  the  Barbadoee  Gooeeberry^  Per^kia 
aculeata ;  the  Strawberry  Pear^  Cereus  triangularis ;  the  Akee  TVm,  Blighia 
sapida ;  the  Alligator  Pear^  or  Avocado  Pear,  Lauras  P^rsea ;  the  Anehaey 
Pear^  Grias  cauliflora ;  the  Durum^  Durio  lebethinus ;  the  Jamroeade 
Apple^  or  rose-apple,  Eugenia  Jambos ;  the  Malay  Apple,  E.  malacoensis ;  the 
Boitard  Gvava^  E.  Paeiido-Psidium ;  the  Cayenne  Cherry,  £.  cotinifolia; 
the  Chertmoyer,  Anbna  Cherimblia;  the  Cuetard  Apple,  A.  reticulata;  the 
AUigatar  Apple,  A,  palustris;  ihe  Sweeteop,  A.  squamosa;  the  Soureop,  A. 
murieata ;  the  Mammee  apple,  Mammea  americ^na ;  the  Lee-^^ee,  Euphoria 
Litchi ;  the  Long-yeti,  E.  liong^na ;  the  Mango  Tree,  Mangifeni  indica ;  the 
Manpoftem^-^oT  Mangustin,   Garcinia  Mangostana ;  the  Cocoa-nut,  Cbcos 
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nudfeia ;  the  Bread-fruity  Artocaipiu  incisa;  the  Chinese  Lemon^  Triphaaia 
aurantiola ;  the  True  Lotue^  Zizjrphus  Lotus ;  the  Jujube  Tree,  Z.  Jujaba; 
the  Kakiy  Dioflpyros  Kaki.  The  last  foar  will  fruit  in  a  gteenhooso.  To 
these  yariouB  othen  might  be  added  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyekpadia 
of  Gardening^  and  from  the  Ist  edition  of  the  Horticultaral  Society's  Cata- 
logueofFruUe. 

SuBsacT.  lX.^R9maTk$  appHeuble  to  Fruii^treet^  and  FruU-hearing  Plants 

generally. 

ISGd.  Standard  froit-treea  oocasion  leas  trouble  in  managing,  and  are 
more  certain  in  bearing,  than  either  wall-trees  or  espaliers ;  though  there 
are  some  trees,  as  the  peach,  which  are  too  tender  for  being  grown  as  stand- 
ards, and  others,  as  tho  vine,  which  are  unsuitable.  In  standard  trees,  the 
top  will  generally  be  adjusted  to  the  root  naturally,  and  hence  in  sucli 
trees  very  little  pruning  will  become  requisite  beyond  that  of  thinning  out 
crossiDg  or  crowded  branches ;  but,  in  wall  and  espalier  trees,  as  the  top  is 
disproportionately  small  to  the  roots,  pruning,  or  disbudding,  &c.,  as  a  sub- 
atitute,  becomes  necessaxy  during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence.  The 
nearest  approach  which  a  wall-tree  can  be  made  to  haye  to  a  standard,  is 
when  in  the  case  of  north  and  south  walls,  one  half  of  the  branches  are 
trained  on  the  east  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  other  half  on  the  west  side ; 
or  when  one  tree  is  made  to  cover  both  sides  of  a  double  (8d0)  espalier. 
Pruning  may  be  rendered  almost  unnecessary  by  disbudding,  disleafing,  and 
stopping ;  but  this  will  not  always  be  the  best  course  to  pursue.  When  the 
root  of  a  wall-tree  is  to  be  strengthened,  more  shoots  should  be  left  than  are 
required  for  being  laid  in  at  the  winter  pruning ;  and  when  the  root  is  to  be 
weakened,  all  or  a  part  of  the  shoots  produced  may  be  left,  but  they  must 
be  disleafed  or  stopped  as  fast  as  they  advance  in  growth  (772) ;  or  the  stem 
may  be  ringed  (770) ;  or  the  young  shoots  twisted  or  broken  down  (774) ; 
or  the  roots  pruned  (776). 

Keeping  roots  near  the  surficice,  and  encouraging  the  production  of  surfiioe 
roots,  will  hare  a  tendency  to  moderate  the  production  of  wood ;  and  deep 
planting  and  stirring  the  surface  to  one  foot  or  more  in  depth,  will  Uirow  the 
roots  down  to  a  moister  stratum,  and  encourage  the  production  of  wood,  but 
of  an  inferior  quality  for  the  future  production  of  fruit.  Dry  sandy 
soil,  not  rich,  will  produce  moderate  growth  and  precocity,  both  in  the  fruit 
and  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  rich  deep  soil  the  contrary ;  hence  diy 
soil,  oomparatiyely  poor,  ought  to  be  preferred  for  cold  late  situations,  in 
which  it  is  always  desirable  to  ripen  early  both  the  fruit  and  the  wood.  By 
depriving  a  tree  or  a  plant  of  its  first  crop  of  buds,  a  second  crop  will  be 
produced  the  same  season,  but  some  weeks  later ;  and  on  this  principle  late 
crops  of  leaves  may  be  produced  on  all  plants,  and  of  fruit  on  all  such  trees 
and  plants  as  have  the  power  of  forming  blossom-buds,  and  expanding  them 
in  the  course  of  one  season ;  as,  for  example,  the  raspberry,  strawberry, 
grape,  and  all  annual  and  biennial  finit-bearing  plants  whatever.  As  all 
plants  require  a  certain  period  of  rest,  by  bringing  on  this  period  sooner  in 
autumn,  by  disleafing  and  depriving  the  roots  of  moisture  by  thatching  the 
ground  over  them,  they  will  be  predisposed  to  vegetate  sooner  in  spring.  Hence 
the  advantage  of  pruning  all  trees,  the  young  wood  of  which  is  not  liable  to 
be  injured  by  frost,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  All  wood  that  is 
not  thoroughly  ripened  should  be  protected  during  winter  by  branches,  fern. 
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hay,  netting  (1320),  or  some  other  means ;  hut  as  Mb  is  only  applicaUo  lo 
widl  trees,  the  soil  for  all  others  should  be  so  adjusted  to  the  dimate  as  to 
ensure  their  wood  ripening  in  the  open  garden  or  orchard.  As  the  most 
exhausting  part  of  eveiy  fruit  is  the  seed,  and  as  the  number  of  seeds  in 
every  fruit  is  limited  by  nature,  it  follows  that  a  few  fruit  grown  to  a  laige 
size  will  be  less  injurious  to  a  plant  than  the  same  weight  of  fruit  pro- 
duced in  fruits  of  small  size.  As  in  plants  in  a  state  of  seod-bearing,  the 
chief  energies  of  the  plant  are  directed  to  the  nourishmoit  of  the  seed,  sd  in 
those  fruit-bearing  plants  in  which  the  fruit  is  gathered  green,  sach  as 
cucumbers,  gourds,  capdcums,  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  &c.  ;  none  of 
the  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  mature  any  seed,  so  long  as  any  of  it  b 
gathered  in  an  unripe  state.  Hence  the  immense  importance  of  tTiitmitii^ 
out  the  blossom-buds  of  trees  before  they  expand,  and  thinning  out  the  firuit 
before  the  embryo  of  the  seed  begins  to  assume  that  stage  which  in  benies 
and  pomes  is  called  setting,  and  in  nuts  and  stone  fruit,  stoning.  When  a  fruit 
is  once  set  or  stoned,  if  the  embryo  of  the  seed  be  destroyed  by  the  depo- 
sition in  it  of  the  eggs  of  an  insect,  or  ^e  puncture  of  a  needle,  the  fruit,  if 
it  does  not  fall  off,  will  ripen  earlier,  but  will  be  in  most  oases  of  infmor 
flayour.  The  same  result  will  take  place  to  a  limited  extent  eyen  with 
leaves,  when  they  are  punctured. 

Any  check  given  to  the  head  of  a  tree,  such  as  disleafing,  the  attacks  of 
insects,  disease,  overbearing,  &C.,  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  plant  to  throw 
up  suckers,  if  it  is  natural  to  the  root  or  stock  to  do  so.  As  the  leaves  pro- 
duced at  the  base  of  a  young  shoot  are  small  and  generally  soon  drop  o£P,  so  the 
buds  in  the  axils  of  such  leaves  are  never  blossom-buds  till  they  have  become 
invigorated  by  at  least  another  year's  growth ;  and  hence  when  young  wood 
Is  shortened,  if  blossom  is  the  immediate  obje^  it  ought  not  to  be  cut  frrtlier 
back  than  to  the  first  large  bud.  Tlus  is  particularly  applicable  in  the 
case  of  vines,  roses,  &c.  In  shortening  such  wood  on  spur-bearing  trees, 
such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  only  one  or  two  of  the  imperfect  buds  are  left 
at  the  base  of  the  shoot  (see  p.  639,  Winter  Pruning)^  and  these  the  follow- 
ing year  generally  become  blossom-buds,  if  the  tree  is  neither  too  weak 
nor  too  luxuriant.  In  general,  winter  pruning  a  young  tree  retards  the 
period  of  its  fruit-bearing,  but  greatly  increases  the  vigour  of  the  tree ; 
hence  delicate  trees,  such  as  the  peach,  require  more  pruning  than  veiy 
hardy  trees,  such  as  the  apple  and  plum. 

^^  Summer  pruning  effects  various  objects  :  it  exposes  the  fruit,  where  it 
exists,  and  also  the  embryo  fruit-buds,  and  leaves  connected  with  them,  to 
the  beneficial  influence  of  light,  air,  and  dews.  This  is  efiected  by  removing 
those  portions  of  shoots  which  as  they  advance  would  more  and  more  shade 
the  lower  parts  and  prevent  them  in  a  great  measure  from  deriving  advantage 
from  the  above  important  agencies  as  regards  vegetation;  these  may  be  termed 
mechanical  effects.  Physiologically  considered,  the  progress  of  the  sap  is 
limited  by  summer  pruning,  and  is  directed  towards  the  leaves  and  buds 
on  the  lower  parts  of  shoots,  which  are  in  consequence  Invigorated,  more 
especially  as  their  free  exposure  to  light,  &C.,  enables  them  better  to  elabo- 
rate this  increased  supply.  But  although  the  foliage  so  left  to  act  is 
increased  in  size  and  efficiency,  yet  the  agency  of  this  portion  in  producing 
roots  is  notwithstanding  less  powerful  than  the  whole  mass  would  be  if  the 
shoots  were  allowed  to  grow  wild  throughout  the  summer ;  for  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mass  of  healthy  foliage  so  is  the  increase  of  roots.     Hence 
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cxcesaive  Tigour  is  moderated  by  sammeT  piniuDg,  and  this  in  a  greater  or 
leM  degree  aooording  to  the  time  and  manner  of  performing  the  operation. 
The  longer  the  operation  is  deferred,  and  the  less  the  portion  cut  off  horn 
the  shoots,  the  greater  will  be  the  strength  which  the  roots  will  derive;  and 
the  earlier  and  shorter  the  shoots  are  cut,  the  less  will  be  the  quantity  of 
foliage,  and  proportionally  so  the  quantity  of  roots.     Therefore,  if  a  tree  is 
too  yigorous,  summer  pruning  should  commence  by  disbudding  such  shoots 
as  they  appear,  as  are  not  at  all  wanted  to  be  retained  for  wood  or  spurs ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  intended  to  produce  fruit,  spurs,  or  buds  at  their 
base  haye  become  furnished  with  five  buds,  the  extremity  may  be  pinched 
off.    As  many  as  fiye  buds  are  mentioned,  because  fewer  does  not  complete 
one  turn  of  the  spiral,  which  may  be  traced  by  following  the  arrangement 
of  the  buds  on  a  shoot  of  such  fruit-trees  as  are  usually  trained  on  waUs. 
In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  uppermost  buds  on  the  portion  left  will  have 
commenced  to  push,  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  without  stopping,  according  as  there  may  be  more  or  less  danger 
of  the  buds  at  the  base  being  also  developed  into  shoots,  instead  of  remaining 
in  the  character  of  a  fruit-bud  till  next  spring.     If  the  roots,  and,  of  course, 
the  tree  generally,  require  to  be  invigorated,  the  shoots  will  not  be  so  nume- 
rous and  may  be  allowed  to  extend  till  after  Midsummer,  and  then  only 
shortened  for  a  little  at  first,  in  order  that  as  much  foliage  as  is  consistent 
with  the  principles  above  explained  may  be  left  to  act.    It  is  a  very  preva- 
lent but  no  less  errone^is  notion,  that,  in  the  case  of  an  over-vigorous  tree, 
88  much  wood  should  oe  retained,  and  as  many  shoots  allowed  to  grow  as  is 
possible,  in  order  that  its  vigour  may  be  moderated  by  the  expenditure. 
Those  who  hold  this  opinion  may  rest  assured  that  the  more  a  young  tree 
grows,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  growing ;  for  growth  h  not  a  mere  evolu- 
tion of  parts  already  formed,  evolved  by  a  determinate  amount  of  expansive 
power.     If  ten  buds  give  rise  to  a  hundred  others,  these  last  have  the  power 
of  originating,  In  the  same  ratio,  one  thousand,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  force  of 
sap  towards  new  formations  a  undimimshed."  All  shoots  under  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  cut  from  the  side  of  a  stem  before  Midsummer,  will  generally  heal 
over  the  same  season.     Terminal  wounds  made  by  shortening,  will  not  heal 
over  till  a  shoot  has  been  produced,  the  base  of  which  will  cover  the  wound. 
The  fruit-bearing  shoots  of  all  trees,  in  a  natural  state,  are  chiefly  such 
as  are  lateral,  while  the  wood  of  the  tree  is  chiefly  increased  by  the 
vertical    shoots;     hence  some  modification  of   lateral  training  will,  in 
almost  every  case,  be  found  preferable  to  training  vertically.    Lateral  roots 
are  also  those  which  contribute  most  to  fruit-bearing  wood ;  and  tap  or 
deep-growing  roots  to  upright  and  barren  wood.     All  restraint  imposed 
on  trees,  whether  by  training,  root-pruning,  or  ringing  the  branches,  if 
not  followed  up  by  art,  will  speedily  end  in  disfiguring  the  tree  and  rendering 
it  unfruitful,  tQl  it  has  assumed  its  natural  form  and  habit  of  growth;  and  if 
the  tree  should  be  of  a  species  so  tender  as  not  to  ripen  firuit  in  its  natural 
form  as  a  standard,  it  will  by  assuming  that  form  have  become  useless  as  a 
fruit  tree.    In  the  case  of  all  trees  in  a  state  of  culture,  and  more  especially 
such  as  grow  in  soil  the  surface  of  which  is  heated  more  than  that  of  the 
general  surface  of  the  locality,  as  is  the  case  of  a  border  exposed  to  the 
reverberation  of  the  sun's  rays  in  front  of  a  south  wall,  artificial  supplies  of 
water  are  necessary  at  particular  seasons^  and  water  therefore  must  be  con- 
sidered as  much  an  element  of  culture  as  manure.     All  the  diseases  of  fruit 
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trees  cannot  be  cfTectually  prevented  or  cured  by  judicious  culture,  bat  most 
of  them  may ;  and  all  insects  which  live  on  the  suifaoe  of  trees^  may  be 
destroyed  or  subdued  by  abundant  washings  with  clear  water  by  the  syiings 
or  engine.  All  fruit-bearing  plants  (and  indeed  all  others),  grown  inpota, 
ought  to  be  potted  in  soil  which  has  not  been  sifted,  and  wht<^  if  not  suffi- 
ciently coarse  to  keep  it  so  open  as  to  receive  water  &eely,  should  be  mixed 
with  fragments  of  wood,  bones,  and  stone,  for  that  puipoee,  for  supplying 
manure,  and  for  retaining  moisture  (749). 

Most  of  the  foregoing  remarks  were  made  when  treating  of  porticalar 
trees,  but  we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  the  amateur  and  the  young 
gardener  here  to  recapitulate  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CATALOGUE  OP  CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 

1364.  The  culinary  vegetables  usually  cultivated  in  British  gardens  are 
herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials,  with  one  or  two  sof' 
fruticose  or  shrubby  plants.  We  shall  first  arrange  them  systematically, 
and  next  class  them  jointly  according  to  their  culture  in  the  garden,  and 
their  uses  in  the  kitchen.  In  the  following  arrangement,  the  names,  which 
are  in  italics,  indicate  kinds  which  are  not  at  all,  or  not  much  in  cultivation 
at  present,  but  which,  for  the  greater  part,  have  formerly  been  in  use  in 
England,  and  still  continue  to  be  so  on  the  Continent,  or  in  some  other  part 
of  the  world. 

RanunetUaceiB.  NigSUa  saliva  Z>.,  the  fennel-flower,  formerly  cnltiTated 
for  its  seeds  as  a  substitute  for  pepper,  and  still  grown  for  that  purpose  in 
France.     There  are  very  few  plants  in  this  order  that  are  not  poisonous. 

CrucifercB.  Nasturtium  JR.  Br.,  the  water  cress ;  Barbarea  JR.  Br^  the 
winter  cress,  and  the  American  cress ;  Carddmine  JL.,  the  meadow  cress ; 
Peltdria  Xf.,  the  garlic  cress;  Cochle^ria  Tou.,  the  hone-radish,  and  the 
scurvy  cress ;  Thldspi  Dec.,  the  penny  cress  and  garlic  cress ;  Sitifwbriwn 
L,,  the  hedge  cress ;  AUidria  Adan.,  the  garlic  cress ;  Came^na  ftarftomr- 
folia  Dec,  the  peremiial  cress ;  Senebiera,  Poir.,  the  wart  creas ;  Lepi- 
dium  /y.,  the  common  cress;  Brdssica  X.,  the  cabbage,  borecole,  savoy, 
turnip,  &c. ;  Sinapis  Tote.,  the  mustard ;  Mariedndia  Dec.,  the  cabbage 
mustard ;  Eruoa  Tou.,  the  rocket  cress ;  Cdimbe  TVw.,  the  seakale ; 
Raphanus  L.^  the  radish;  Erucdria  Gssr.,  the  Spanish  mustard.  The 
general  properties  of  this  order  are,  anti-scorbutic,  stimulant  and  acrid,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  of  the  species  the  foliage  of  which  may  not  be  eaten ; 
the  seeds  of  all  of  them  yield  oil  by  expression. 

Cappariddceie,  Cdpparis  L.,  the  caper. 

Caryoph^UecB.  Alsine  £#.,  the  chickweed,  which  in  spring  may  be  uised  as 
greens. 

MalvdcetB,  Hibiscus  esculentus  L.^  the  okro. 

Tropaolea,  Trops^lnm  Zr.,  the  Indian  cress,  and  the  Tropasolum  tuber. 
The  plants  of  this  order  have  the  same  properties  as  the  CrudfersB. 

OxaUddceec,    (ixalis  L.^  the  wood-sorrel,  and  Oxalis  Deppei,   B,   C 
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the  wood -sorrel  tuber.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  intensely  acid :  pare 
oxalic  acid  la  found  in  O.  acetos^lla. 

Hut^cea*  Ruta  Tou.y  the  rue. 

LeguminoiCB.  Meliidttu  carulea  £».,  the  fragrant  melilot  for  distilla- 
tion ;  Glycyrrhiza  Z.,  the  liquorice ;  Pwrdlea  Zr.,  the  bread-root;  Cker  X., 
the  chick-pea;  Faba  Dec^  the  bean;  J!inram  Zr.,  the  lentil;  Pisumi^., 
the  pea;  Ldthyrtu  Zr.,  the  Spanish  lentil,  and  the  tuberous  Lathyrus; 
(frobus  Ton.,  the  tuberous  bitter  vetch ;  Apios  Boer.,  the  tuberous  Apios ; 
Phaseolus  £».,  the  kidney-bean ;  Sdja  Moen.,  the  soy-bean ;  D6lieho9  L.^ 
the  Lubian  bean ;  Ldblab  Adan.,  the  Lablab  bean,  and  the  Nankin  bean  ; 
Cajdnus  Dec.,  the  pigeon  pea;  Araehia  L,,  the  American  earth-nut; 
Cereis  Z.,  the  Judas-tree.  None  of  the  leaves  of  any  of  the  plants  of  this 
order  are  eaten  by  man ;  but  the  seeds  of  many  of  the  species  are  farina- 
ceous, the  pods  of  some  saccharine,  as  the  sugar-pea,  or  nutritious  as  those 
of  the  kidney-bean ;  while  the  flowers  of  the  Judas-tree  have  an  agreeable 
acidity,  and  are  used  in  salads.  The  seeds  of  a  number  of  species,  as  of 
the  laburnum,  are  poisonous. 

Raedcea,  Sanguisdrba  £».,  the  great  bumet ;  Poterium  X.,  the  common 
bumet ;  PatentiUa  aruerhut  Zr.,  the  silver  weed. 

Onagrdcea,  (Enothera  £».,  the  tree-primrose,  the  roots  of  which  are 
edible,  abounding  in  mucilage,  and  the  tops  used  in  salads;  Epilobium 
angtutifblium  L,y  the  willow  herb,  the  tender  shoots  of  which  are  eaten  as 
asparagus,  and  the  leaves  as  greens. 

Hydradkaridea.  Trdpa  L.,  the  water  chesnut. 

PorttddeeiB.  Poriuldoa  Z*.,  the  purslane ;  Claytdnia  Z.,  the  American 
spinach. 

Crassuldcea.  Cotyledon  L^  the  navelwort  spinach ;  Sedum  dUnim  L , 
the  stone-crop  salad. 

Fiooidea,  Tetrag6nia  £.,  the  New  iZealand  spinach. 

UmbeUifera.  Apium  L.y  the  celery ;  Petroselinum  Hofm,^  the  parslo}*^ ; 
C&nim  Z>.,  the  carraway ;  Bunium  Z.,  the  earth-nut ;  Trdgium  Spr.,  the 
anise ;  Slum  Zr.,  the  skirret ;  (EndrUhe  pitnpineilotdes  ThuiL,  the  tuberous- 
rooted  dropwort ;  Ligiisticum  L,y  the  lovage ;  Crithmvm  Z.,  the  samphire ; 
Angelica  X.,  the  angelica;  Anethum  Z.,  the  fennel;  Pastindca  Z.,  the 
parsnep ;  Cuminum  Zr.,  the  cumin ;  Da(icus  Z.,  the  carrot ;  Chieroph^l- 
lum  Zf.,  the  chervil ;  MjrrhU  L,y  the  myrrh ;  Sm^mium  L,^  Alex- 
anders ;  Coridndrum  Z.,  the  coriander.  The  leaves  of  most  of  the  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parsley^  samphire,  the  prangos,  hay-plant,  and 
perhaps  a  few  others  of  this  order,  are  unwholesome,  and  some  of  them  are 
poisonous ;  but  the  seed  or  fruit  is  in  no  case  dangerous.  The  stalks  and 
stems  of  the  celery,  the  roots  of  the  skirret,  the  parsnip,  and  the  tubers 
of  (En&ntho  pimpinelloides,  are  eatable ;  while  the  leaves  and  tubers  of 
(Enimthe  crocata  are  poisonous. 

ValeriandceiB.  Valerian^lla  Dti/V*.,  Lamb's  lettuce. 

CompdsikB.  Ledntodon  L,^  the  dandelion;  Picri$  Z>.,  the  Oz-tongue; 
HypoMHg  L,y  the  hawkweed ;  Lactiica,  Z>.,  the  lettuce ;  Sondius  Z.,  the 
flow-tlustle ;  Sooizoneia  Zr.,  the  scorzonera ;  Picridium  Per.,  the  salad  Pi- 
cridium ;  Tragapbgon  Z».,  the  salsify ;  jCichdrium  L.,  the  endive  and  suocoiy ; 
Scdijpniju  L,y  the  Soolymus  root;  Aretium  Z*.,  the  Burdock ;  Cynara  L.^ 
the  artichoke  and  cardoon ;  Carthamus  L.,  the  saffron-flower;  fnula  Z.,  the 
elecampane ;    Tagete*  Z.,  the  tarragon  marigold  ;    Spildnthes  Z.,  the  Para 
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crefls,  and  the  Brazil  creas;  Heli&nthus  L^  the  Jerusalem  aitidioke; 
Cal^dulaZ..,  the  pot  marigold;  Botemfto  Deaf.,  the  ooBtmary ;  Tanaeetiun 
£«.,  the  tansy ;  Artemisia  £«.,  the  tarragon,  wormwood,  &c. ;  Anthemis  L^ 
the  chamomile ;  AchiUea  L.y  the  tarragon  milfoil.  Ddklia  Cav.,  the  dahlia, 
for  its  petals  to  be  used  in  salads.  Most  of  the  species  of  this  order  are 
wholesome,  except  some  of  the  tribe  CichorsusesD  in  their  wild  state,  audi 
as  Lactuca  virdsa  £».,  which  is  narcotic^  and  which  is  cultivated  abont  Sdin- 
burgh,  for  the  production  of  opium. 

CampanvidcetB.  Campfinuk  L,^  and  Phyteuma  Z>.,  the  common,  and  the 
wild  rampion. 

ConvolvulAcea,    Ipomoea  L.y  the  sweet  or  Spani^  potato. 

BoragtnecBn    Borago  L^  the  borage. 

SoUmacea,  Solanum  £».,  the  potato;  and  Niootiana  L.,  the  tobaeoo, 
which  is  grown  by  gardeners  for  the  destruction  of  insects. 

LabidUs,  M^tha  X.,  the  mint  and  peppermint :  Satureja  X>.,  the  aa- 
voiy ;  Thymus  L^  the  thyme ;  Origanum  jL.,  the  marjoram  ;  Hyaabpns  £., 
the  hyssop ;  Teucrium  L^  the  germander ;  Rosmarinus  L^  the  roaemaiy  ; 
StcLckys  L^  the  down  s  allheal ;  Marriibium  L.,  the  horehound ;  Lav^ 
dula  L.J  the  lavender ;  Melissa  L,y  the  balm ;  Horminum  L>f  the  daiy ; 
Melittis  L^  the  bastard  balm ;  Sdlvia  £.,  the  sage ;  dcymum  L^  the  boaiL 
AU  the  planta  of  thia  order,  without  exception,  are  wholesome,  and  thoie 
used  for  culinaiy,  confectionery,  or  perfumery  purpoeea,  are  tonic,  cordia], 
stomachic,  or  aromatic. 

PlarUaginea.    PlatUago  X.,  the  atar  cress,  formerly  used  in  salad. 

Amaranthdeea,  Amardntus  L^  the  Chinese  spinach.  The  leaves  of 
most  of  the  species  of  this  order  may  be  used  as  pot-herbs. 

Chenopodidce^B.  BasSUa  L,y  the  Malabar  spinach ;  Chenopodium  L.^  the 
perennial  spinach,  the  Qulnoa,  &c. ;  Atriplex  L.^  the  garden  oiadie,  or 
French  spinach ;  B^ta  L.y  the  beet ;  Spinacia  L*y  the  spinach ;  SaUodrma  Lj 
the  marsh  samphire.  The  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  may  be  used  as  pot- 
herbs, and  the  roots  of  the  beet,  and  seed  of  the  Quinoa  are  wholesome 
food,  but  the  seed  and  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  are  unwholesome. 

PoiyffondceiB^  Riimex  X.,  the  common  sorrel  and  Patience  sorrel.  Rheum 
£.,  the  rhubarb.  The  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  planta  of  this  order  are  more 
or  less  acid.  The  leaf-stalks  of  the  rhubarb  are  excellent  in  tarts ;  but  the 
roots  are  nauseous  and  purgative,  and  the  whole  plant  somewhat  astringent. 

LauriruB.  La(irus  L,^  the  Sweet  Bay,  for  its  leaves,  which  are  used  in 
flavouring  confectionery. 

Euphorbidcea.  EuphSrhia  Ldthyris  Z>.,  the  seeds  of  which  are  uaed  aa  a 
substitute  for  capers. 

Urticdcea.    Humuhu  L^  the  hop ;  Urtloa  Z.,  the  nettle. 

Scitamine€B.     Zingiber  Z,.,  the  ginger. 

Diascoredcea.    IHoscdrea  L^  the  yam ;  Tdmw  Z.,  the  black  bryony. 

Aspkodelea.  Allium  Zr.,  the  onion,  leek,  garlic,  shallot,  &e. ;  Asptaigua 
Zr.,  the  asparagus ;  Aktrwmiria  pdUtdOy  the  Chili  arrow-root 

Tulipdcea,     LUium  X.,  the  Kamtschatka  potato. 

Melanthdcea,  Ferdtrum  dlbum  L^  the  white  hellebore.  The  powdeicd 
root  is  used  for  destroying  insects. 

Cyperdcea,  Cyperus  Zr.,  the  rush  nut,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  France,  for  the  tubera,  which  are 
formed  on  its  roots. 
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Graminea.    Zia  L  ,  the  Indian  corn. 

Fungi,  Agaricus  L.y  the  mushroom ;  Morehelia  L.,  the  morel ;  Tiiher 
/#•»  the  tmffle. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  esculent  yegetahles  which  might  he  cultivated  in 
British  gardens  helong  to  thirty-eight  natural  orders^  and  to  above  140 
genera ;  and  the  number  might  have  been  increased  from  Gerard^ s  Herbaly 
and  other  old  gardening  or  botanical  books.  All  the  species  are  either  natives 
of  Britain,  or  of  analogous  climates ;  or  they  admit  of  being  brought  to 
maturity,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  open  garden,  during  the 
sammer  season.  To  know  the  natural  order  to  which  any  culinaiy  vegetable 
belongs,  is  useful  in  two  points  of  view :  first,  it  suggests  the  idea  that  all  the 
other  plants  belonging  to  the  same  order  are  probably  endowed  more  or  less 
with  the  same  properties^  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner^  and  in 
cases  of  emergency  used  for  the  same  purposes ;  and  secondly,  that  as  every 
plant  draws  from  the  soil,  not  only  the  nourishment  common  to  plants  in 
general,  such  as  carbon,  but  some  particular  saline  principle,  such  as  phos- 
phate of  lime,  &c.,  it  suggests  the  propriety  of  not  allowing  plants  of  the 
same  natural  order  to  follow  each  other  in  the  same  rotation  (917).  For 
these  reasons  we  might  have  adopted  a  botanical  classification  in  treating  of 
the  different  species  and  varieties ;  but  for  the  amateur  and  the  practical  hor- 
ticulturist, an  arrangement  founded  jointly  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  the 
plant,  will,  we  think,  be  much  more  useful.  At  the  end  of  each  section,  we 
shall  enumerate,  from  the  Natural  Arrangement  (1364),  the  plants 
which  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  those  generally  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  which  are  treated  of  at  length. 

1365.  HorticuUuraUy  and  eoonomicaUy^  therefore,  the  culinary  plants  of 
British  gardens  may  be  thus  arranged : 

I.  EscuLEivTS. — Plania  wed  for  their  nutritious  properties. 

Broisicaceous  esculents^  syn.  cabbage  tribe ;  comprehending  the  white  and 
red  cabbage,  cabbage  colewort.  Savoy,  Brussels  sprouts,  borecoles,  cauliflower, 
broccoli.  Kohl  Rabbi,  and  Chinese  cabbage. 

lAguminaceous  esculents  ;  comprehending  the  pea,  bean,  and  kidney-bean. 

Radicaeeous  esculents^  syn.  esculent  tubers,  and  roots ;  comprehending  the 
potato,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  turnip,  carrot,  parsnep,  red  beet,  skirret,  scor- 
zonera,  salsify,  and  radish. 

Spinaceous  esculents;  comprehending  the  garden  spinach,  white  beet, 
orache,  perennial  spinach,  New  Zealand  spinach,  sorrel,  and  herb-patience. 

Alliaceous  esculents;  comprehending  the  onion,  leek,  chives,  garlic, 
shallot,  and  rocambole. 

Asparagaeeous  esculents;  comprehending  asparagus,  seakale,  artichoke, 
cardoon,  rampion,  hop,  &c. 

Aoetariaceous  escuknts^  syn.  salads;  comprehending  lettuce,  endive,  suc- 
cory, celeiy,  mustard,  rape,  corn-salad,  garden-cress,  American-cress, 
winter-cress,  water- cress,  bumet ;  and  some  of  those  included  in  other 
sections,  as  the  sorrel,  tarragon,  Indian  cress,  &c. 

Adomaceous  esculents^  syn.  seasonings  and  gamishings;  comprehending 
parsley,  purslane,  tarragon,  fennel,  dill,  chervU,  coriander,  carraway,  anise, 
horse-radish,  Indian-cress,  marigold,  borage,  and  some  others  included  in 
other  sections. 

Condimentaceous  esculents,  syn.  plants  used  in  tarts,  and  for  preserving 
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and  pickling ;  oomprehending  riiubaib,  6zali8  erenita^  angelica,  elecam- 
pane, the  aamphire,  caper ;  and  the  Indian-cieaiy  ndiah,  Iddnej-bean,  onioo, 
red  cabbage,  &c.,  indaded  in  other  aections;  and  amoQg  frnita  before  given, 
the  eoeomber,  loTe-«pple,  egg-plant,  c^irieam,  &c. 

Aromaemui  eieti/mlt,  qrn«  tweet  herbs;  conqneheoding  thyme,  a^e, 
daiy  mint)  maijoram,  aaTory,  baaSl,  tansy,  and  SMne  of  those  in  other  sectjoiia. 

Funga€eou9  etctUenii ;  oomprehending  the  mushroom,  traflSe,  and  morel. 

II.  Hiaas  ;  pianU  ut§d  J9f  lht^fragramio§^fot  leifama/  pmrpoiet,  or  qm  pmmmg 

OdoraowuB  A^rbf,  syn.  fragrant  herbs,  pknta  nsed  in  domestic  diatillatbn ; 
oomprehending  lavender,  rosemary,  peppermint,  and  othera  indaded  in 
preceding  seetions. 

Medicaewui  Aerft#,  syn.  medidnd  herbs,  plants  used  in  domestic  medi- 
cine; oompiehending  chamomile,  hyssop,  wormwood,  horehoond,  balm,  me, 
liquorice,  bleased  thistle,  bine  mdilot^  mod  some  others. 

Tojcieaeeoui  Aerte,  plants  naed  in  gardens  for  sabdoing  or  dceiroying 
insects ;  comprdiending  the  tobacco,  white  hellebore,  fozgloTe,  &c. 

1966.  Pnppagaikm  and  teedstwing* — ^The  greater  nnmber  of  eolinsoy 
Tegetd>les  are  amraala,  or  biennials,  wfaieh  are  propagated  by  seeds ;  bat  a  few 
are  perennials  or  shrabby,  and  these  are  increased  by  division  of  die  root,  or 
by  cuttings  or  layeis.  The  seeds  are  for  the  most  part  purchaaed  annnally 
from  the  seedsman,  whose  business  it  is  to  procure  from  all  qoarten  the 
best  kinds,  and  have  them  grown  for  him  by  a  particular  darn  of  caltivafton 
known  as  seed-growers.  The  more  sdeet  varieties  are  frequ^tly  grown 
by  private  gardeners  for  their  own  use ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  to  a 
limited  extent,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  varieties  of  the  same  species  or 
race,  w  of  different  kinds  of  cabbage  or  turnip,  to  become  hybridised  by 
proximity,  and  by  their  flowering  at  the  same  time.  The  care  and  labour, 
also,  wliich  are  required  for  saving  seeds  on  a  small  scale,  is  so  disproportion- 
ate to  the  produce,  that  it  would  render  the  seeds  much  more  expensive 
than  if  they  were  purchased ;  and  hence  the  practice  ib  sddom  resorted  to, 
except  in  the  following  cases: — ^to  prsserve  a  valuable  variety,  vdudi 
could  not  with  certainty  be  purchased  true ;  and  to  grow  a  large  quantity 
of  only  one  or  two  kinds  for  the  sake  of  selling  to,  or  exchanging  with,  the 
seedsman,  for  small  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  which  may  be  wanted. 

1367.  The  wlectum  ofvarieHet  is  an  important  part  of  the  gardener's  care, 
and  one  of  more  difficulty  than  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees ;  because  in  culinaiy 
vegetables  the  kmds  are  continually  changing,  from  the  influence  of  soO, 
culture,  neglect,  foshion,  &c. ;  so  that  a  sort  of  pea,  onion,  broccoli,  or  cab- 
bage, which  is  esteemed  the  best  at  one  time,  may  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  be  almost  foigotten.  The  number  of  aynonymes  of  varieties  is  also 
very  great,  and  though  these  were  settled  in  most  cases  by  the  Horti- 
cultnnd  Society  some  years  ago,  yet  from  the  frequent  introductioa  of  new 
sorts  the  tssk  would  require  to  be  undertaken  almost  yeariy.  In  genend, 
dwarf-growing  varieties  oome  soonest  to  maturity,  and,  consequently,  they 
remain  less  time  on  the  ground ;  they  also  renst  cold  and  drought  better, 
from  their  leaves  lying  close  on  the  surfece  of  the  ground ;  and,  for  these 
reasons,  are  preferable  to  tall-growing  varieties.  We  shall,  with  the 
assistance  of  sevend  good  practicd  gardeners,  give  a  sdection  d  the 
best  varieties  in  culture  at  the  present  time,  recommending  the  amateur 
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and  young  gaidener  to  deal  only  with  the  most  respectable  seedsmen,  and 
to  be  guided  by  them  in  cases  where  he  cannot  profit  from  the  information 
contained  in  books. 

1368.  Whether  a  crop  which  is  raised  from  teed  ought  to  be  sown  where  %t 
ufinaiiy  to  remain^  or  sown  in  a  eeed-bed  and  transplanted^  is  an  important 
point  for  the  gardener  s  consideration.  His  decision  must  be  formed,  partly 
on  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  partly  on  the  extent  of  garden-ground  which 
he  can  conmiand.  Some  plants,  such  as  the  turnip,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Swedish,  parsnep,  radish,  &c.,  will  not  produce  a  crop  when  trans- 
planted ;  and  others,  such  as  the  beet  and  spinach^  succeed  but  indifferently ; 
while  for  the  pea  and  bean,  the  labour,  except  in  the  case  of  the  earliest 
crops^  would  be  disproportionately  great  to  the  advantage  gained.  The 
carrot  is  sometimes  transplanted  on  a  prepared  border  for  an  early  crop ;  and 
transplanting  may  be  performed  with  tolerable  success  with  the  other  sorts 
mentioned  if  done  when  the  plants  are  very  young,  and  with  proper  care ; 
but  certainly  it  is  only  adyisable  to  be  performed  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
All  the  cabbage  tribe — lettuce,  endive,  &c.  transplant  freely,  and  there  isa  great 
saving  of  ground  by  sowing  them  in  seed-beds,  instead  of  sowing  them  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain.  For  example,  if  the  lettuce  or  endive  plants  which 
occupy  a  few  square  yards  of  seed-bed  for  a  month,  were  at  once  sown 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  they  would  occupy,  perhaps,  several  rods 
of  ground  one  month  loi^r  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  Thus  a  crop  of 
peas  may  be  coming  into  flower,  at  the  time  when  the  endive  or  lettuce  was 
sown  on  the  seed-bed,  and  when  the  lettuce  or  endive  plants  were  ready  to 
transplant,  the  crop  of  peas  will  have  been  gathered,  and  the  crop  of  endive 
will  follow  it ;  but  had  the  crop  of  endive  been  sown  where  it  was  finally  to 
remain,  an  additional  piece  of  ground,  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  peas, 
would  have  been  required.  It  is  easy  thus  to  see  that  by  the  transplanting 
system  half  the  gaitlen  ground  will  suffice  that  is  requisite  for  the  sowing 
system ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  economy  of  this  system  generally,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  the  one  followed  by  all  the  market-gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Another  advantage  attendant  on  the  trans- 
planting system — more  especially  in  the  case  of  esculents,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  the  parts  used-— is,  that  the  plants  being  deprived  of  part  of  their 
tap-root,  throw  out  a  greater  numbcor  of  lateral  roots,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  production  of  radical  leaves  is  encouraged,  and  the  tendency  to  run 
to  flower  is  retarded,  while  a  more  succulent  growth  is  induced,  owing  to 
the  plants  being  placed  in  newly  prepared  soil.  A  corresponding  efiect,  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  615),  takes  place  when  the  tap-roots  of  trees  are 
shortened. 

1369.  SoUs. — Though  garden  plants  grow  naturally  in  soils  very  diffisrent 
both  in  their  chemical  constituents,  and  mechanical  properties,  yet  in  a  state 
of  cultivation,  there  are  few  or  none  of  them  that  vdll  not  thrive  in  the  soil 
of  a  garden,  which  is  neither  extremely  sandy,  gravelly,  clayey,  chalky,  nor 
peaty,  provided  it  has  been  well  pulverised  and  drained,  and  manured  with 
stable-dung.  Practically,  almost  the  only  changes  that  can  be  made  in  garden* 
soil  are,  to  render  it  richer  by  stable-dung,  or  other  animal  manure ;  lighter, 
by  the  addition  of  leaf-mould  ;  more  compact,  by  the  addition  of  clay  in  a 
natural  state ;  more  open  by  the  addition  of  burnt  day  or  sand ;  more  cal- 
careous, by  the  addition  of  lime ;  and  more  sandy  on  the  snrfsce,  for  the 
purpose  <^  raising  seedlings  to  transplant,  by  working  in  a  top-dressing 
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of  nnd.  Of  these  difiereni  ingradiente,  animal  manure,  aond,  and  leaf- 
mould  are  alone  oniTenally  in  requeal  in  Idtohen-gaidenai  for  adding  to  tlioir 
soils,  whaterer  these  may  be. 

Id70.  For  the  froportkm  of  each  crop  which  under  ordinary  circmn- 
stances  require  to  be  cnltirated,  the  quantity  qfmed^pkmUy  or  jeta,  neoeassiy 
for  this  purpose,  the  place  of  the  crop  in  the  roUUurn^  the  adraatage  of 
sowing  or  planting  in  rows,  and  Tarious  other  points  of  general  i^ifdieatioii, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  back  to  the  Chapter  on  the  Cropping  and  General 
Management  qf  a  Kitchen  Garden  in  p.  434. 

Sect.  I. — Braeeiaoeeoue  Eeculente^  or  the  Cabbage  Tribe. 

1371.  The  eahbage  tribe  include  the  white  and  red  cabbage,  aavoj, 
BmaBels'  sprouts,  borecole,  cauliflower,  and  broccolL  All  these  are  con- 
sidered to  have  sprung  from  Braasica  olerAoea  Z>.,  a  crudferous  biennkd, 
found  on  the  se»-8hore  at  Dover  and  a  few  other  parts  of  Europe,  on  chalky 
or  calcareous  aoil.  At  Dover  the  plant  Tariea  conaideTably  in  its  foliage  and 
general  appearance,  and  in  ita  wild  state  it  is  there  uaed  as  a  eolinnry  veget- 
able, and  found  of  exoellent  flavour,  (6f.  M.f  viii.  p.  54.)  Improved 
varieties  have  been  cultivated  in  gardens  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
probably  long  before.  They  occupy  a  large  space  among  the  rotatioa  crops 
(923)  of  every  kitchen-garden,  because  there  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  is  not  required  at  table.  We  ahali  fint 
enumerate  the  varieties,  and  the  best  sub- varieties  of  each,  and  give  what  is 
peculiar  in  their  culture ;  and  conclude  the  section  with  the  culture  and 
management  of  the  cabbage  tribe  generally. 

1372.  The  white  eabbage^  B.  olerioea  var.  capitate  Dee.  (Chou  pomm^  or 
cabus  blano,  Fr.)  is  perhaps  the  most  general  vegetable  in  cultivation  intem- 
perate climates;  it  is  in  pcofection  from  Bfay  to  November,  and  the  Sootch  or 
field  cabbage  and  the  Vanack  afford  a  supply  through  the  winter ;  from  tiie 
open  air,  when  the  winter  is  mild,  and  taken  up  and  planted  under  cover  when 
it  is  severe.  The  properties  of  a  good  cabbage  are,  a  small,  short  stem,  and  a 
large,  compact,  well-formed  head  of  succulent  leaves,  surrounded  with  but  few 
loose  leavea.  The  best  sub-varieties  are,  the  earfy  dwarf,  syn.  Battersea, 
and  the  earig  York^  for  early  and  late  crops,  and  the  ComiA  and  Vanaekfar 
main  crops.  The  Vanack  cabbage  is  always  in  season;  and  as  it  grouts 
freely  from  the  stem  after  being  cut,  and  the  sprouts  form  heads  aa  wdl  as  the 
summits  of  the  plants,  one  plantation  of  this  kind  might  serve  the  whole  sum- 
mer, and  actually  does  so  in  some  considerable  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  The  main  plantation  of  cabbages^  to  come  into  use  in  May,  ia  made 
about  the  end  of  Octolwr,  and  for  this  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  last  wedc  of 
July  or  first  week  of  August.  Many  of  the  London  market-gardeners  are  so 
particular  in  this  re^wct  that  they  sow  annnally  on  the  same  day,  via. — 
July  26,  or  as  near  it  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
an  open,  aiiy  situation,  quite  thin ;  and  watered  and  shaded,  if  necessaiy. 
The  ground  for  the  plantation  being  prepared  by  deep  digging  and  manur- 
ing, if  it  is  not  already  ridi,  the  early  sorts,  being  small,  are  planted  out  in 
rows  fifteen  inches  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  about  one  foot  distance  in 
the  row ;  the  Vanack  cabbage  and  Cornish  at  two  feet  distance,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  row ;  and  the  Scotch  cabbage,  which,  however,  is  but  little 
cultivated  in  gardens,  at  three  feet  between  the  rows,  and  two  feet  in  the 
row.    For  the  Sootch  cabbage  to  attain  the  largest  siae  the  seed  should  be  sown 
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in  cold,  stiff  soil,  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  plants  transplanted  in 
the  May  of  the  following  year.  They  will  form  immense  heads  by  the  middle 
of  November.  The  plants  are  commonly  planted  in  drills,  because  that  admits 
of  earthing  up  the  stems,  which,  by  encouraging  the  production  of  surfEuse- 
roots,  adds  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  the 
richnesB  and  flavour  of  the  cabbage.  The  routine  cidture  consists  in  pulling 
up  any  plants  that  run  to  flower,  and  supplymg  their  places  with  others 
left  in  the  seed-bed  on  purpose ;  hoeing  up  weeds ;  stirring  the  soil  with 
a  pronged  spade  or  hoe,  and  vratering  when  the  weather  is  very  dry.  For 
a  late  summer  and  autumn  crop,  sow  in  the  end  of  Februaiy  or  beginning 
of  March,  and  transplant  in  May,  June,  or  July.  These  two  seasons  of 
flowing  and  transplanting  are  enough  for  the  laigest  garden  as  well  as  the 
smallest. 

Far  a  cottage  garden  the  early  Yoik,  Battersea,  and  Vanack  are  recom- 
mended  by  Mr.  Thompson  {Gard.  Chron,  1841,  p.  84) ;  and  the  early  York, 
Vanack,  early  Brompton,  early  Battersea,  syn.  nonpareil,  by  Mr.  Paxton 
{IMd,  1842,  p.  d3).  With  spring  planted  crops  in  cottage  gardens  a  mazagan 
bean  may  be  sown  alternately  with  every  cabbage  plant  in  the  same  row. 

1873.  The  Cauve  Tronchuda,  syn.  large-ribbed  cabbage,  B.  oleraoea  cos- 
tata  obl6nga  Dec,  (Chou  vert  a  grosses  cotes,  Fr. ;  Tranxuda.  Port,),  is  a 
delicious  vegetable,  much  more  tender  than  the  common  cabbage.  The 
plants  may  be  sown  in  the  first  week  in  August,  preserved  through  the 
winter  in  frames,  and  transplanted  in  spring  about  the  same  time  as  the 
cauliflower;  or  the  seed  may  be  sown  on  heat  early  in  spring.  The  ribs  of 
the  outer  and  laiger  leaves,  when  divested  of  their  green  parts,  and  well 
boiled,  make  a  good  dish,  somewhat  resembling  sea- kale.  The  heart  or 
middle  part  of  the  plant  Ib,  however,  the  best  for  use ;  it  is  peculiarly  deli- 
cate, tender,  and  agreeably  flavoured,  without  any  of  the  coarseness  which 
oflen  belongs  to  the  cabbage-tribe.  There  is  a  dwarf  variety  known  in  Por- 
tugal by  the  name  of  Murdana,  which  is  much  earlier  than  the  other,  and 
unlike  it^  throws  out  numerous  suckers  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 
This,  when  cooked,  is  much  more  delicate  and  tender  than  the  other  taller 
and  coarser  ribbed  variety. 

1374.  Cahbage  coleworte^  are  cabbages  used  before  they  have  formed 
hearts,  or  become  cabbaged.  The  seeds  of  any  early  variety  are  sown  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  last  week  of  July,  and  transplanted  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  as  ground  becomes  vacant  by  tho  removal  of  peas, 
beaos,  onions,  &c.  The  plants  are  put  in  at  from  six  inches  to  eight  inches 
apart  every  way,  according  to  the  size  which  they  are  expected  to  attain 
before  being  gatJiered;  and  they  are  occasionally  watered  if  the  season  is 
dry,  so  as  to  forward  them  as  much  as  possible  before  winter.  They  are 
gathered  (or  pulled  up  to  retain  the  sap  in  them  if  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a 
distance)  as  wanted,  late  in  autumn,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  and  will  be  found  &r  superior  to  the  cabbage  sprouts  which  can  be 
obtained  at  these  seasons. 

1375.  The  Red  Cabbage^  B.  olemcea  var.  capitata  rubra,  Dec,  (Chou  pommtf 
rouge,  />.),  iB  chiefly  used  for  pickling,  though  sometimes  for  sauerkraut. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  spring,  and  treated  in  all  reapects  like  the  spring  sown 
white  cabbage.    The  dwarf  red  is  esteemed  the  best  sub- variety. 

1370.  The  eavoy,  B.  oleracea  var.  buUata  major,  Dec.  (Chou  de  Milan, 
ou  pomm6  fris^,  Fr,),  has  wrinkled  leaves,  but  in  every  other  respect  it 
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resembles  the  common  cabbage,  and  may  be  calttvated  in  the  same  mamier. 
As  it  is  chiefly  used  daring  winter,  and  after  it  has  lieen  mellowed  by  host, 
only  one  sowing  is  necessary  in  March,  for  planting  out  from  June  to  Augost 
The  best  varieties  are  the  large  iate  green^  and  the  geUow^  whidi,  howerer, 
is  not  so  hardy  as  the  other. 

Id77.  Bru99eU  tprouU^  B.  oleraoea  boUata  gemmifera,  Dee.  (Chon  de 
Bruzelles,  or  a  jets,  Fr,%  diffen  from  the  savoy  in  forming  small  green 
heads  like  miniature  savoy  cabbages  along  its  stem,  which  ofUn  grows  three 
leet  or  four  feet  high.  These  miniature  cabbages  are  used  as  winter  greens^ 
or  with  a  sauce  composed  of  vinegar,  batter,  and  nutmeg,  poured  upon  them 
hot  after  they  have  been  boiled.  The  top,  or  terminal  cabbage,  is  very  deli- 
cate when  dressed,  and  quite  difRerent  in  flavour  from  the  side  cabbages. 
There  is  no  particular  variety,  but  as  the  plant  is  supposed  to  degenerate  in 
Britain,  seeds  from  Brassels  are  preferred.  These  are  sown  early  in  April, 
and  the  plants  transplanted  into  rows,  eighteen  inches  apart  every  way, 
in  June.  The  side  leaves  are  sometimes  taken  off  as  the  plants  advaaoe  in 
height,  to  throw  more  sap  into  the  buds  which  fonn  the  sprouts^  or  side 
cabbages;  these  come  into  use  after  the  first  frost. 

1378.  Barecoley  B.  oleracea  ac^phala  sab^llica,  Dee.  (Choa  Tert,  or  noo 
pomm6,  /v.).  Of  this  variety  there  are  many  sub- varieties,  but  the  best  are 
the  dwarf  green  Scotch  kale^  syns.  German  greens,  curlies ;  and  the  dwarf 
purpie  Sootdi  haie^  the  latter  being  valued  by  cooks,  on  account  of  its  boiling 
to  a  brighter  green  than  the  other.  For  very  cold  late  situations  then  is 
the  Jiertisoilem  kale^  syn.  Ragged  Jack,  a  dwarf  sub-variety,  with  kog  ser- 
rated leaves,  which,  being  produced  dose  to  the  ground,  the  plants  ai«  les 
injured  by  the  frost  than  those  of  the  taller  varieties.  The  BudOy  syn. 
Russian  kale,  is  so  dwarf  as  scarcely  to  have  any  stem,  and  is  very  hardy. 
The  sprouts  of  this  kind  may  be  blanched  like  sea-Vale  by  turning  a  pot 
over  the  plant  early  in  spring.  As  all  the  borecoles  are  only  wanted  during 
winter  and  spring  to  supply  the  place  of  cabbage,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  April, 
or  later,  and  the  plants  put  out,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  in  Jane ; 
or  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  rituation,  and  the  ground  which  may 
become  vacant.  The  distance  of  the  Scotch  kale  may  be  two  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  row ;  those  of  the  Buda  and  Jemsalan 
kale  may  be  a  few  inches  less. 

1379.  CauiifhweTy  B.  oleracea  B6tryti8  cauliflbra,  Dec.  (Chou-flenr,  F^.\ 
%B  the  most  delicate  production  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  both  with  reference  to 
lite  table,  and  to  its  culture.  The  head  of  embryo  flowers  is  the  part  used, 
and  it  ought  to  be  compact,  round,  not  broken  at  the  edges,  ccmvez  on  the 
upper  surfiuse,  and  suociilent  throughout.  There  are  only  two  yarietiea,  the 
oemiffMm,  and  the  large  Aeiatie^  the  latter  newly  introduced.  In  books  an 
early  and  a  late  variety  are  mentioned,  but  in  the  seed-shops  and  gardens 
they  are  the  same,  the  eatliness  or  lateness  depending  on  the  time  of  sowing. 
As  it  is  desirable  to  have  cauliflower  as  many  months  in  the  year  as  possible, 
three  sowings  are  made  at  difierent  times,  viz. :  between  the  18th  and  24th 
of  August,  for  plants  to  stand  through  the  winter  and  produce  the  firrt 
crop  next  May  and  June  ;  in  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  on 
a  moderate  hot-bed  for  transplanting  in  April,  to  produce  the  second  crop  in 
July  and  August ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  for  transplanting  in  June 
to  produce  a  crop  from  September  till  the  first  frosts ;  or  later  if  the  plants 
ean  be  protected  where  they  stand,  or  removed  and  planted  in  a  shed  or 
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oeUar.  Of  these  three  crops  the  heada  produced  by  the  first,  if  properly 
managed,  will  be  by  far  the  laigest,  on  account  of  the  g;Teat  quantity  of  pre- 
pared sap  that  will  be  accumulated  in  the  plants,  from  the  prolonged  period 
of  their  growth. 

The  first  crop, — ^When  the  plants  hare  leaves  one  and  a  half  inches 
broad,  prick  them  out  at  three  inches  or  four  inches  apart,  either  in  the 
open  garden,  for  transplanting  in  October,  or  under  a  wall,  or  in  some  other 
warm»  sheltered  situation,  to  remain  through  the  winter,  and  be  transplanted 
in  spring.  In  most  parts  of  Britain,  cauliflower  requires  the  protection  of 
glass  through  the  winter,  and  hence  the  first  crop  is  almost  always  planted 
in  patches  of  four  or  fire  plants,  placed  so  as  to  be  coyered  by  a  hand-glass 
or  bell-glass  (434, 485,  462).  The  glass  remains  over  the  plants  through- 
out the  winter,  air  being  admitted  every  fine  day,  either  by  tiltmg  up  tho 
glass  with  a  brick  or  other  prop ;  by  taking  it  off  altogether ;  or,  if  the  cover 
of  the  glass  forms  a  separate  piece  from  the  sides,  taking  it  off,  raising  it,  or 
changing  its  position  (fig.  77,  in  p.  162),  according  to  circumstances.  The 
patches  for  being  covered  by  hand-glasses  are  put  out  in  rows,  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  or  four  feet  apart,  and  about  three  feet  patch  from  patch  in 
the  row ;  each  patch  being  of  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  hand-glass,  or 
about  eighteen  inches  square.  Put  three  or  four  plants  under  each  glass, 
fco  allow  for  deaths  during  the  winter,  and  for  transplanting  all,  except  two 
or  three,  into  the  open  ground  in  the  following  April.  In  the  last  week  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May,  the  glasses  may  be  removed,  and  put  over  the 
transplanted  plants  till  they  have  taken  root,  and  afterwards  used  for 
cucumbers,  gourds,  or  other  purposes.  The  soil  all  round  the  patches 
should  now  be  stirred,  and,  if  not  already  very  rich,  manure  may  be  added, 
or  the  plants  may  be  frequently  watered  with  liquid  manure.  By  keeping 
on  some  of  the  glasses  as  long  as  the  plants  can  be  contained  under  them, 
a  part  of  the  crop  will  come  in  earlier ;  and  by  frequently  stirring  the  soil 
and  supplying  liquid  manure,  so  as  to  retard  the  appearance  of  the  flower 
and  keep  the  plants  long  in  a  growing  state,  a  portion  of  the  crop  will  be 
later  and  larger.  If  some  of  the  patches  have  been  planted  in  sandy  soil, 
not  very  rich,  the  plants  will  be  smaller  and  forwarder  than  the  others,  and 
will  admit  of  being  covered  by  the  glasses  till  the  crop  is  fit  to  cut,  which 
will  give  a  very  early  supply.  The  same  objects  will  be  effected  to  a  certain 
extent  by  giving  a  similar  treatment  to  plants  which  have  stood  out  through 
the  winter  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  or  to  plants  which  have  been  sown  in  spring. 
Thus  Mr.  Falla,  in  Northumberland,  sows  in  January  under  a  hand-glass, 
pricks  out  into  a  bed  of  soil  mixed  with  sand;  afterwards  removes  the 
plants,  with  balls,  to  soils  similarly  mixed,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain ; 
and  thus  he  attains  as  early  a  crop  as  if  he  had  sown  in  August,  and  trans- 
planted in  October  under  hand-glasses  in  the  usual  way :  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  the  heads  are  much  smaller,  the  plants  by  the  sandy 
soil  being  brought  prematurely  into  flower  {Gard.  Chron.  1842,  p.  54,  and 
G.  M.  1842,  p.  327). 

The  second  crop, — Prick  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  admit  of  it  into 
beds,  six  inches  apart  every  way,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  taken  up 
with  balls,  and  planted  in  rows,  four  feet  by  three  feet,  in  rich  soil,  in  the 
end  of  April  or  Uie  beginning  of  May. 

The  third  cn^, — Proceed  in  the  same  manner,  and  transplant  into  rows, 
three  feet  by  two  feet,  about  the  middle  of  July. 
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A  winter  crop  may  be  obtained  by  towii^  in  the  middle  of  July,  in  a 
wnnn  border,  or  on  the  louth  tide  <^  an  east  and  west  ridge,  and  allowii^ 
the  plants  to  come  to  heads  without  tnmsplanting,  bat  taking  oare  to  thin 
them  to  twelve  inches  or  fonrteen  inches  apart  eveiy  way.  In  the  oovne 
of  NoTember,  heads  will  be  formed  from  three  inches  to  nine  inches  or  ten 
inches  across,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  removed  with  balls,  and  fdanted 
in  a  bed  of  soil,  to  be  covered  by  a  frame  and  sashes ;  or  in  a  bed  under 
an  open  shed,  and  fiuiher  protected  by  mats  and  diy  hay.  By  this  latter 
mode,  whidi  may  be  adopted  where  a  frame  cannot  be  had,  Mr.  Codcbnm, 
in  SnsBez,  has  been  able  to  send  three  dishes  of  canliflower  to  tabie  every 
week  daring  the  antomn  and  winter  till  Pebroaiy  {Hart.  7V«9i#.  voL  v., 
p.  281).  CanliflowevB  may  also  be  preserved  by  boiying  them  entiiely  in 
dry  soU,  and  thatching  the  ridge  to  keep  oat  rain  and  frost,  or  by  bmryii^ 
in  dry  bog  earth ;  in  either  case  wrapping  np  the  heads  with  the  sunmmd* 
Ing  leaves  to  keep  them  dean.  In  gathering,  cat  off  the  head  with  some 
indies  of  the  stalk  and  a  circle  of  sarrounding  leaves ;  after  vrhleh  pall 
up  the  plant,  as  the  stems  do  not  produce  q>roats,  like  almost  all  the  other 
varieties  of  Uie  cabbage  tribe. 

1380.  BroecoHj  B.  deracea  Bdtrytia  cymdsa  Dee,  (Broccoli,  .FV.),  diflen 
from  the  caoliflower  in  beii^  so  much  hardier  as  to  produce  a  supply  of 
heads  daring  the  winter.  There  are  a  nnmber  of  ezceUeot  varietiesi,  which 
may  be  arranged  as : — 

1.  Purpk  or  green-headed^  of  wliioh  the  best  variety  is  the  csri^  pffpk 
Capej  a  dwarf  sort,  which  shoold  be  sown  the  first  and  third  vreek  of  May, 
and  second  week  in  June.  The  late  dwarf  furpte^  which  should  be  sown  the 
second  or  third  week  in  May  for  a  crop  to  stand  the  winter. 

2.  Suiphur-headedy  of  which  the  best  variety  is  the  PortemnUk^  winch,  if 
sown  about  the  second  or  third  week  in  May,  and  transplanted  in  June,  will 
prodnce  a  crop  to  come  into  use  during  March,  April,  and  May  following. 
The  late  etdphur^  sown  at  the  same  time,  will  come  into  use  during  April  and 
May. 

3.  White-headedy  of  which  the  best  are  Orange* e  earlg  caul^lamer  hrveeek, 
which,  sown  about  the  first  and  third  weeks  of  May,  will  come  into  use 
when  cauliflower  begins  to  get  scarce,  from  the  aid  of  September  till  Christ- 
mas; the  early  white^  with  smaller  heads  than  the  preceding,  which,  sown 
at  the  same  time  as  Grange's  early,  will  come  into  use  from  Noreniba  tiQ 
Pebruaiy,  and  is  the  kind  generally  grown  for  the  London  market; 
Knights  protecting^  which  is  the  hardiest  of  this  class,  and  when  sown 
about  the  third  week  in  May,  comes  into  use  at  the  end  of  March  fol- 
lowing and  lasts  till  May,  when  the  cauliflower  grown  under  hand-glasses  is 
ready ;  and  the  epring  white,  syn.  late  dwarf  Tartarian,  which  approadies 
nearer  to  the  cauliflower  than  any  other  variety.  The  heads  are  quite 
delicate,  and  very  white ;  and  the  plants  seldom  grow  higher  than  a  foot,  and 
are  very  hardy.  The  seed  should  be  sown  between  the  1st  and  10th  of 
April,  and  the  heads  will  be  in  perfection  in  the  May  oi  the  next  year. 
Chappelte  new  eream^eohured  brocoHy  is  a  large  and  excellent  variety;  for 
use  from  autumn  till  spring.  Sow  in  April  for  the  autumnal  supply,  and  in 
May  for  the  q>rlng  crop. 

GenertU  culffire.— Most  of  the  sorts  may  be  planted  in  rows  2f  feet  by 
2  feet ;  but  for  the  dwarf  varieties,  such  as  the  late  dwarf  purple,  and  the 
spring  white,  18  inches  every  way  will  be  soffident.     The  routine  culture 
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oonsiflta  of  watering  when  the  plants  are  newly  planted,  destroying  the 
weeds  by  hoeing,  stirring  the  soil  with  a  fovk,  and  eartliing  np  the  stems. 
The  Tery  dwarf  sorts  require  no  protection  in  ordinary  winters;  but  the  taller 
growmg  kinds  are  apt  to  be  severely  injured  by  frost,  and  should  either  be 
protected  where  they  stand,  or  by  remoyal  to  an  open  shed,  as  directed  for 
canliflower.  A  mulching  of  hay,  straw,  or  leares,  or  a  number  of  branches 
with  the  leayes  on,  stuck  in  among  the  tall-stemmed  sorts,  is  frequently  found 
effective.  In  gathering  the  heads,  they  ahonld  be  cut  whOe  they  are 
compact,  or  as  technically  expressed  before  the  curd  becomes  broken,  with 
about  six  inches  of  the  stalk  to  each  head,  and  the  stems  may  be  left  to  pro- 
duce sprouts. 

1381.  The  TVmjp-caMa^e,  or  turnip  borecole,  B.  oUthcM  Ca(ilo-rapa 
oomraiinis  Dec.,  (Chou-rave,  Fr,,  Kohl  Rabbi,  Oer.y)  Is  a  dwarf-growing 
plant,  with  the  stem  swelled  out  so  as  to  resemble  a  turnip  above  ground, 
but  of  a  delicate  green  colour.  It  is  much  cultivated  In  Germany,  and  even 
forced  ibr  the  sake  of  the  stem  or  turnip,  which,  taken  In  a  young  state,  is 
dressed  whole  and  eaten  with  sauce,  or  as  vegetables  to  meat,  like  turnips  or 
potatoes.  In  England  it  is  very  little  xutd.  The  seed  Is  sown  In  early 
spring,  and  the  plants  treated  like  other  borecoles ;  the  stem  or  turnip 
part  being  gathered  while  it  is  quite  succulent,  and  will  boil  tender.  To 
procure  a  supply  throughout  the  summer,  two  or  three  sowings  would 
require  to  be  made. 

1382.  The  Chinese  Cabbage.^  B.  chinensb  L.  (Pe-tsai,  Chmeee;  Chou 
Cliinois,  Fr.),  is  an  annual,  apparently  intermediate  between  the  cabbage 
and  the  turnip,  but  with  much  thinner  leaves  than  the  former.  It  is  of  much 
more  rapid  growth  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  the  European  cabbage — so 
much  so,  that  when  sown  at  Midsummer  it  will  ripen  seed  the  same  season. 
It  has  been  cultivated  and  used  as  greens  by  M.  Vilmorin  and  a  few  other 
persons  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Paris ;  and  there  are  specimens  in  the 
Hort.  Soc  Garden,  but  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  become  a  general 
&vourite.    It  requires  an  extremely  rich,  and  rather  moist  soil. 

1383.  General  euiture  and  management  of  the  cabbage  tribe.  In  the  cfaoiGe 
of  sub-varieties,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dwarf  kinds  come  soonest 
into  use,  and  retain  heat  and  moisture  better,  by  the  covering  which  their 
leaves  afford  to  theur  stems,  and  to  the  soil,  than  the  tall-growing  kinds; 
but  that  owing  to  the  shorter  period  at  which,  in  most  cases,  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  they  require  a  richer  soil ;  while  the  ramose  roots  of  the  tall 
kmds  extend  to  a  greater  distance,  and  consequently  are  ad^ited  for  poorer 
soil ;  and  in  rich  soils  for  producing  larger  plants.  As  all  the  varieties  are 
biennials,  the  largest  crops  will  be  produced  by  autumnal  p]antatk>ns,  by 
whu^  longer  time  is  given  to  the  plants  to  lay  up  a  stock  of  organisable 
matter.  An  ounce  of  seed  of  any  of  the  varieties  is  the  usual  quantity 
ordered  from  seedsmen  for  small  or  middle-eised  gardens,  and  half  an  ounce 
will  be  enough  where  several  sub-varieties  are  sown ;  as,  for  example,  of 
broccoli  The  seed  comes  up  in  ten  days  or  a  fortmght,  according  to  the 
season.  In  early  spring,  when  it  is  desirable  to  advance  the  plants  as  rapidly 
as  possible^  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  light  rich  soil  in  a  warm  situation ; 
but  in  autumn,  when  the  great  object  is  to  produce  plants  of  firm  texture 
that  will  resist  the  wmter,  a  poor,  and  rather  stiff  or  clayey  soil,  is  prefer- 
able. Where  the  plants  are  to  be  transplanted  with  the  dibber,  numerous 
fibrous  roots  are  of  little  use  after  tlie  plant  is  taken  up,  because  they  are 
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mostly  withered  and  rendered  useless  before  they  are  restored  to  the  soil : 
but  where  they  are  to  be  transplanted  with  balls  the  fibrous  roots  are  pre- 
served, and  in  order  that  these  may  be  produced  in  abundance  by  the  seed- 
lings,  the  seed  should  be  sown  very  thm  in  soil  mixed  with  sand,  or  pricked 
out  into  such  soil.  As  pricking  out  greatly  strengthens  the  plants  before 
their  final  removal,  it  should  not  be  neglected  where  an  abundant  produce  is 
the  object.  All  the  cabbage  tribe  that  produce  sprouts  may  be  propagated 
readily  by  taking  off  these  sprouts  as  cuttings ;  and  this  mode  is  said  to  be 
generally  adopted  in  Brazil,  and  it  has  hem  tried  successfully  in  Suffolk. 
(G.  3/.  vol.  iz.,  p.  227.)  The  ends  of  the  cuttings  are  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  20  or  30  hours  to  cauterise  the  wounds ;  and  this  ezpooore 
is  also  found  useful,  on  the  same  principle,  to  very  vigorous  seedlings,  when 
the  points  of  the  tap-roofcs  are  taken  off,  and  the  plants  are  to  be  planted  with 
the  dibber.  In  transplanting,  the  great  art  to  insure  success,  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  earth  is  pressed  moderately  dose  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
root,  and  afterwards  giving  a  plentiful  watering,  which  will  have  the  effieot 
of  washing  down  the  finer  particles,  and  thereby  filling  up  interstices  better 
than  could  have  been  done  by  any  other  means,  and  without  braising  the 
tender  fibres  of  the  root  (701),  because  without  this  closing  in  of  the  sofl 
the  spongiole  would  not  be  renewed  there ;  and  that  being  the  growing  point 
of  the  root,  it  is  of  more  consequence  that  it  should  be  renewed  there  than 
anywhere  else,  since  it  insures  vitality  and  circulation  to  all  above  it.  In 
making  every  plantation,  there  should  be  a  small  reserve  of  plants  retained 
in  the  seed-bed,  or  pricked  out  in  the  general  reserve-ground  of  the  garden 
(p.  418),  to  supply  any  losses  that  may  occur  from  deaths  or  running  to 
flower;  or  the  plants  may  be  placed  thicker  in  the  rows,  and  afterwards 
thinned  out.  As  all  the  kinds  have  the  property  of  rooting  fireely  bom  the 
stems,  the  plants,  excepting  the  few  that  are  stemless,  are  strengthened  by 
being  earthed  up ;  and  to  increase  the  depth  of  this  earthing,  they  are 
planted  in  drills  two  or  three  inches  deep.  All  the  varieties  require 
an  open,  airy  situation,  for  no  one  ever  found  the  cabbage  in  a  wild  state  in 
hedges  or  woods ;  but  it  should  be  sheltered  from  high  winds,  as  plants  on 
the  sea-shore,  whether  among  diffs  or  on  the  beach,  generally  are.  The 
soil  should  be  deep,  well  pulverised,  and  it  can  hardly  be  too  rich  ;  unless 
the  object  be  to  hasten  maturity,  when  it  should  be  comparatively  poor  and 
sandy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  plants  would  be  benefited  by  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  common  sea-salt  given  once  to  each  crop  in  an  early 
stage  of  its  progress.  The  soil  should  always  be  more  or  less  calcareous ;  not 
only  as  the  plant  grows  naturally  on  limestone  or  chalky  cliffs  and  shores^  but 
because  the  finest-flavoured  cabbages  and  broccolis  in  England  are  produced 
in  gardens  in  Kent  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  made  in  old  dialk- 
pits.  As  the  leaves  of  all  the  kinds  are  naturally  large  and  succulent,  they 
present  a  large  perspiring  surfisice,  and  therefore,  to  maintain  this  suoculency 
in  long-continued  dix>ughts,the  plants  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  watery 
and  as  they  are  all  gross  feeders,  they  may  all  be  watered  wi^  liquid  manure. 
In  all  the  sprouting  varieties,  when  the  stem  is  to  be  preserved  for  this 
purpose,  the  leaves  should  be  taken  off,  that  the  sap  may  be  thrown  into  the 
buds ;  and  when  these  do  not  break  freely,  it  will  be  facilitated  by  slitting 
the  stem  from  an  inch  or  two  below  the  top  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
bottom,  keeping  the  slit  open  with  a  bit  of  stick  or  a  small  stone ;  or  the 
same  object  may  be  effected  by  cutting  a  notch  above  the  buds  (617).    A 
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slit  from  the  top  downwardB  will  abo  effoci  the  same  ohject,  but  it  disfi- 
gures the  top  of  the  stem.  The  heartiog  or  headmg,  and  consequently  the 
blanching  of  all  the  kinds,  will  be  promoted  by  loosely  tying  up  the  leaves, 
as  soon  as  the  plants  show  an  indication  of  hearting,  with  strands  of  mat- 
ting ;  and  this  may  be  usefully  practised  with  the  earliest  spring  cabbages, 
and  with  the  borecoles  when  it  is  wished  to  hare  the  leaves  blanched.  To 
increase  the  size  of  the  flower-heads  of  cauliflower  and  broccoli,  as  soon  as 
the  flower  appears,  break  down,  or  twist,  the  footstalks  of  all  the  large 
leaves,  in  order  to  throw  more  of  the  organizable  matter  into  the  flower. 
Most  of  the  varieties,  but  more  especially  the  broccolis,  are  subject  to  the 
club  in  the  root ;  an  unnatural  protuberance  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an 
insect,  and  the  subsequent  hatching  of  deposited  eggs,  and  apparently  pro- 
ducing a  diaeased  habit,  so  that  club  roots  are  produced  afterwards  in  the 
same  plant  without  the  intervention  of  an  insect.  When  the  dub  has  once 
appeared  on  the  roots  of  a  plant,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it;  but  in  soils  and 
situations  subject  to  this  disease,  the  insect  may  be  deterred  from  laying  its 
eggs  in  the  root  by  putting  a  little  quicklime  in  the  hole  made  by  the 
dibber,  before  inserting  the  plant.  Incorporating  burnt  clay  with  the  soil 
has  also  been  foimd  to  check  clubbing,  as  well  as  to  annoy  worms  and  slugs ; 
but  the  quantity  necessary  for  these  purposes,  unless  it  was  also  required  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil  (174),  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibition  of  their 
use.  As  the  leaves,  more  especially  of  the  common  cabbage  in  very  diy 
weather,  are  subject  to  be  covered  by  aphides,  and  to  be  eaten  by  the  larvai  or 
caterpillars  of  butterflies  (Pontia  sp.),  as  soon  as  the  former  or  the  ^ggs  of 
the  latter  are  observed,  the  plants  should  be  liberally  watered  with  clear 
lime-water,  and  the  operation  repeated  till  eveiy  egg  and  caterpillar  is 
destroyed.  Even  copious  supplies  of  clear  water,  poured  on  the  plants  for 
several  evenings  in  succession,  will  efiectually  destroy  the  caterpillar  in  every 
stage  of  its  growth ;  and  in  no  variety  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  excepting  the 
cauliflower  when  it  is  nearly  mature,  will  water  in  the  slightest  degree 
injure  the  flavour.  Where  Hme-water  or  water  alone  cannot  be  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantities,  the  eggs  of  the  butterflies  ought  to  be  collected  and 
destroyed ;  and  indeed  this  may  be  done  in  connexion  with  watering.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  small  patches  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf;  and  in 
very  warm  weather  they  will  hatch  in  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  and  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  surfiu^  of  the  leaf.  Slugs  and  earth-worms  may  be 
effectually  destroyed  by  lime-water ;  or  as  a  convenient  substitute,  where 
quicklime  is  not  at  hand,  potash  and  water,  or  a  decoction  of  foxglove, 
henbane,  white  hellebore,  or  walnut  leaves.  In  general,  the  routine  culture 
of  the  cabbage  tribe  consists  in  destroying  weeds  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
stirring  the  soil  as  deep  as  the  roots  will  admit  with  a  fork,  or  a  pronged 
hoe,  and  supplying  water  or  liquid  manure  when  the  condition  of  tlie  plants, 
or  the  soil,  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  requires  it.  Where  the  stems  are 
left  to  produce  sprouts^  deeply  stirring  the  soil  and  manuring  are  of  essential 
service.  In  gathering  the  crop,  when  sprouts  are  not  wanted,  the  plants, 
after  the  head  is  cut  ofi^,  should  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  carried  to  the 
manure- heap ;  or,  if  the  stems  are  to  be  left,  they  should  be  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  the  whole  of  these  removed  to  tlie  dung-heap  and  mixed 
with  other  materials ;  for  nothing  among  vegetables  is  more  offensive  than 
the  decaying  leaves  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  indeed  of  the  Crucifer»  gene- 
rally.    Coleworts  are  generally  gathered  by  pulling  them  up  by  the  root. 
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by  which  the  aap  is  retained  better  than  if  the  heads  were  cat  off!  If  after 
gathering  any  of  the  varieties  it  ahonld  be  suspected  by  the  oook  that  the 
heads  contain  slogs,  caterpiUan,  or  earth-worms,  by  plunging  them  into 
salt  and  water  for  a  mlnnte  or  two  the  rermin  will  be  driven  from  their 
hiding-places  among  the  leares  and  left  in  the  water.  All  the  kinds  may 
be  prsaerred  In  a  growing  state  through  the  winter  nnder  an  opaqne  lool^ 
the  aides  being  opened  on  the  south  side  on  fine  days ;  and  tiie  heading 
kinds,  by  burying  in  the  soil  (1S79).  Being  gathered,  none  of  Uie  kinds 
will  keep  fresh  aboye  two  or  three  days ;  but  chopped  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  in  a  cask  in  layers,  each  layer  sprinkled  with  salt,  a  liquor  is 
formed,  immened  in  which  the  cabbage,  turnip,  and  every  other  cmeifrr- 
ous  plant,  will  keep  through  the  winter,  and  thus  is  fonncd  the  aanericrant 
of  the  Germans.  To  save  seed  of  any  variety,  select  the  finest  specamemy 
and  take  care  that  no  other  brassicaoeous  plant  is  in  flower  at  the  same  time 
within  a  considerable  distance  of  it  (866  and  1366) ;  and  the  more 
specimens  there  are  planted  together  of  any  one  variety  for  the  purpose  of 
seeding,  the  less  liable  they  are  to  become  adulterated.  A  solitaiy  braaaiea- 
oeous  plant  can  never  be  depended  on  unless  many  miles  indeed  remote  frtim 
any  other ;  whereas  a  body  of  fifty  or  so  will  produce  the  sort  generally 
true,  even  although  not  far  from  other  varieties.  The  seed  vrill  keep 
four  or  five  years ;  but  as  after  a  year  it  is  liable,  in  common  vrith  olh» 
seeds,  to  the  attacln  of  the  weevil,  Cureulio  £r.,  it  ought  to  be  expoaed  evesy 
winter  during  severe  frost  in  a  thin  layer  for  an  hour  or  two,  which  will 
completely  destroy  vitality  both  in  the  eggs  and  the  insects.  The  pla«se  of 
the  cabbage  tribe,  in  a  rotation  of  crops,  may  be  after  or  befoofe  the  kgn- 
minous  tribe,  or  the  Alliaoee  (924). 

1984.  Sttbftitute*  for  the  cabbage  tribe  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cmctferas 
generally,  the  tender  leaves  of  almost  all  of  which  may  be  used  aa  gveena,  and 
the  embryo  heads  of  flowen  as  substitutes  for  broooolL  Among  the  best  sub- 
stitutes are  the  leaves  of  the  turnip  when  running  to  flower,  the  wild  cab- 
bage, and  the  gariic  cress  or  sauoe-alone,  Ex^mum  AlliMa  L.  (ADiaria 
Adan.)  The  q>inaGeous  and  acetariaceous  esculents  may  also,  in  general,  be 
oaed  as  greens.  Nettles  are  a  very  common  substitute,  and  an  excellent  one 
when  gi^ered  tender. 

Sbot.  ll^'Legttminaemmi  EtcukntB, 

The  leguffdnaeeou*  eteulenU  of  British  gardens  are  chiefly  the  pea,  bean, 
and  kidney-bean,  all  of  which  thrive  best  in  a  deep  free  soil.  In  every  gar- 
den they  occupy  a  laiger  space  than  any  other  rotation  crop,  but  they  do  not 
occupy  it  long ;  the  main  crops  arriving  at  maturity  in  from  three  to  four 
months. 

SuBSBCi.  l^^The  Pmu 
1386.  The  pea,  Flsnm  sativum  L.  (Pois,  Fr.)y  is  a  tendriDed  climbing 
annual,  a  native  <^the  South  of  Europe,  but  arriving  at  maturity  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  in  British  gardens.  No  vegetable  is  more  highly 
prized  than  green  peas,  and  few  are  more  nourishing  when  neariy  ripe,  or 
ripe.  Tin  seeds  alone  are  eaten  in  most  kinds,  and  they  are  boiled  wiUi 
mint  to  correct  a  aligjit  tendency  which  they  have  to  flatulency ;  but  the 
entire  pod  is  eaten  of  the  sugar  pea,  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the  kidney- 
bean,  the  outside  edges  of  the  pods  being  stripped  off  previously  to  boilii^. 
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Th«  inner  tough  film  which  lines  the  pods  is  wanting  in  this  Tariety,  which 
renders  it  very  distinct.  Peas  gathered  when  partially  ripe,  and  dried,  are 
used  in  sonps  and  stews ;  but  it  is  found  that  after  they  have  been  kept  a 
year  they  do  not  break,  or  fidl  well  in  the  sonp :  it  is  also  nnderatood 
among  dealers  in  peas,  that  those  which  have  been  grown  on  stiff  soil,  or  on 
sandy  soil,  that  has  been  limed  or  marled,  will  not  fall  in  boiling,  whether 
new  or  old* 

1386.  7^e  varietiM  are  nmneions,  but  the  following  are  among  the  best: 
The  earfy  frtme^  height  three  feet,  and  Charlton^  four  feet^  for  the  first 
cropa;  and  the  Auf)ergney  a  very  full-podded  variety,  (three  to  four  feet), 
to  follow  ;  then  Knight's  dwaff  green  marrow^  the  blue  Prussian  (three 
to  foar  feet),  and  Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue^  a  very  prolific  variety,  with 
peas  like  those  of  the  blue  Prussian,  and  so  dwarf  as  to  require  no  sticks. 
These  will  fi>nn  a  good  selection  of  dwarf  varieties.  Among  the  numerous 
varieties  of  tall  peas,  none  is  equal  in  point  of  excellence  to  Knights  taU 
marrow  (six  to  ten  feet).  The  Milford  marrow  is,  however,  a  distinct 
variety  with  very  large  green  seeds ;  it  is  of  medium  height.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pods  being  cooked  in  the  manner  of  kidney-beans,  the  dwarf 
crooked  sugar  pea  is  to  be  recommended. 

In  general  only  the  small-sized  peas,  such  as  the  frames  and  charltons, 
should  be  grown  fer  the  first  crop,  and  all  the  other  crops  should  be  of  large- 
seeded  peas,  such  as  the  marrows,  blue  Prussians,  &c.  The  seed  is  ordered  by 
the  pint;  and  of  the  frame  and  charlton,  one  pint  will  sow  a  row  of  twenty 
yards;  and  of  the  larger  sorts,  a  row  of  thirty-three  yards.  The  seed  wiU 
come  up  in  a  week,  ten  days,  or  a  fertnight,  according  to  the  season. 

1387.  Cuiture. — The  pea,  being  a  tendrilled  climber,  whenever  it  is  to  be 
cultivated  to  the  greatest  advantage,  ought  to  be  supported  by  pea  sticks, 
which  are  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  well  furnished  with  spray,  and  of 
lengths  suited  to  the  height  to  which  the  plants  grow.  These  sticks  aro  put 
in  in  two  rows  with  the  row  of  peas  between  them,  the  sticks  or  branches  in 
one  row  being  opposite  the  intervals  of  those  in  the  other  row.  They  aro 
placed  upright,  but  somewhat  wider  apart  at  top  than  at  bottom,  to  allow 
room  for  the  branching  of  the  stems  as  they  ascend,  and  for  the  larger  space 
required  for  the  top  foliage,  which  is  larger  than  that  below,  and  for  the 
podSi  To  facilitate  the  sticking,  peas  are  always  sown  in  rows.  They  aro 
also  always  earthed  up,  principally  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  plants  up- 
right, as  they  do  not  produce  roots  freely  above  the  collar,  like  the  cabbage 
tribe.  When  sticking  peas  is  inconvenient,  or  impracticable,  from  the  extent 
of  the  crop,  the  rows  are  earthed  up  on  one  side  only,  so  as  to  throw  the 
haulm  to  the  opposite  side,  by  which  means  the  ground  between  the  rows 
is  more  readily  kept  clean,  the  crop  more  readily  gathered,  and  the  plants 
not  so  liable  to  be  blown  about  by  high  winds.  Rows  of  peas  which  are  not 
to  be  sticked  may  be  closer  together  than  such  as  are  to  be  sticked ;  because 
the  tops  of  the  plants  of  one  row  may  extend  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  plants 
of  the  row  adjoining,  without  doing  the  plants  of  either  row  any  injury. 
Hence  when  peas  are  not  to  be  sticked,  nor  to  be  gathered  green,  the  greatest 
amount  of  produce  is  obtained  when  tiiey  are  sown  broadcast ;  but  by  this 
mode  the  soil  cannot  be  conveniently  stirred  or  weeded.  Peas  are  generally 
sown  in  single  drills,  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  plants  grow  high,  with 
intervening  rows  of  spinach,  or  some  such  secondary  crop  (923)  which  is 
gathered  before  the  peas  are  matured ;  but  for  all  the  taller  growing  kinds  it 
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ii  better  oonndenbly  to  increaae  the  distanoe,  to  as  to  allow  abundanoe  of 
light  and  air  to  the  peas,  by  which  they  will  be  much  more  productiTe,  and 
a  crop  of  a  mors  permanent  kind  than  spinach,  sach  as  some  of  the  cabbage 
tribe,  or  roots  or  tubers,  obtained  between.  A  much  larger  crop,  and  a  great 
saying  of  ground,  is  by  this  means  obtained.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
ontsides  of  donble  rowa  bear  much  more  abundantly  than  the  insideB ;  and  if 
only  two  rows  in  one  place,  and  two  more  in  another,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
distant,  were  sown,  there  would  be  four  ontsides ;  idiereaa,  if  they  were  all 
sown  together,  there  would  be  but  two  outsides.  Two  rowa  in  one  place 
occupy  three  feet  six  inches  in  width,  and  two  rows  in  another  the  aame, 
making  together  seyen  feet ;  but  if  four  rowa  were  sown  together,  they  would 
take  up  eleyen  feet  or  twelye  feet  of  ground.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  sayii^  of 
ground  of  nearly  one  half.  (O.  If.,  yoL  iy.  p.  226.)  In  pea  culture,  there 
is  not  a  greater  error  than  that  of  sowing  the  seeds  too  thick  in  the  row. 
We  would  recommend,  in  oyery  case  except  in  that  of  the  crope  aown  to 
stand  the  winter,  to  deposit  the  peas  singly  in  the  same  manner  as  beans  ar& 
planted.  We  Imow  some  gardeners  who  practise  this  mode,  and  they  have 
always  a  larger  produce,  l^ger  pods,  and  larger  peas  in  them,  than  ihoae 
who  sow  thick,  and  do  not  thin  out.  Abercrombie,  who  is  one  of  the  aafeet 
of  guides  in  matters  of  this  kind,  recommends  for  the  early  frame,  three  peas 
in  the  space  of  an  inch ;  dwarf  marrowfat,  two  in  an  inch ;  blue  PmasiBn 
and  similar  sorts,  three  in  two  inches;  for  Knight's  marrow  and  all  similar 
dwarf  sorts,  a  full  inch  apart ;  and  for  all  the  tall-growing  sorts,  an  inch  and 
a  balf  or  two  inches  apart.  For  the  early  sorts,  the  seeds  of  which  are  small, 
the  drills  may  be  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  and  fer  the  larger  aorta,  they 
may  be  two  inches  deep.  After  coyering  the  peas  by  putting  back,  with  the 
hoe,  the  earth  that  came  out  of  the  drill,  it  should  be  trodden  down,  if  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition  as  regards  dryness ;  but  if  from  situation,  or  the 
steto  of  the  weather,  it  should  be  otherwise,  it  is  better  only  to  chop  the 
soil  with  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  holding  the  handle  nearly  upright. 

1388.  7%e  earlieH  crope. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  eyery 
gardener  is  expected  to  gather  peas  in  the  first  week  in  June,  if  not 
before.  To  accomplish  this,  the  early  feame  should  be  sown  in  a  warm 
border,  or  along  the  south  side  of  an  east  and  west  ridge  in  the  open  garden, 
in  the  first  week  of  Noyember.  If  the  winter  is  mild  the  planto  will  appear 
aboye  ground  in  January,  or  early  in  February,  when  they  must  be  sightly 
earthed  up,  and  during  hard  frosts  protected  by  haulm,  fern,  litter  or 
dried  branches  with  the  leayes  on.  Early  in  May  they  will  haye  shown 
blossoms,  and  then  eyery  plant  must  be  stopped  at  the  first  joint  aboye  the 
blossom,  so  as  not  to  haye  more  than  two  pods  on  a  plant.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  root  being  thus  thrown  into  these  pods,  they  will  grow 
rapidly.  If  there  is  any  spare  space  dose  along  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall, 
a  row  of  peas  may  be  planted  there  in  December,  protected  by  branches  of 
yew,  or  spruce  fir,  during  seyere  frosts,  and  during  eyery  nig^t  till  they 
come  into  flower ;  and  instead  of  being  sticked,  the  plants  may  be  kept 
close  to  the  wall  with  twine  or  strands  of  matUng,  and  stopped  at  the  first 
joint  aboye  the  first  flowers.  Thus  treated,  the  pods  will  be  fit  to  gather  a 
fortnight  before  those  in  the  open  part  of  the  warmest  border ;  but  if  the 
wall  is  ooyered  with  the  branches  of  fruit-trees  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  these  will  be  materially  injured  by  the  shade  of  the  peas.  A  second 
sowing  of  the  same  variety  on  a  warm  border,  or  on  the  south  side  of  a 
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drill,  may  be  made  after  the  first ;  and  a  third  sowing,  which  may  be  of 
the  early  Charlton,  may  be  made  in  March.  This  will  suffice  for  the  early 
crops.  The  plants  of  the  last  two  sowiugs  need  not  be  stopped,  nor  will 
they  require  protection. 

A  yeiy  convenient  mode  of  obtaining  an  early  crop  is  to  sow  the  peas 
in  JanuaTy  in  shallow  pots,  and  protect  them  fh>m  frost  by  placing  them 
dose  to  the  glass  in  the  front  of  a  greenhouse,  or  under  a  frame,  hand- 
glasses, or  hoops  and  mats;  and  about  the  middle  of  March  to  turn  them  out 
with  balls  into  the  open  air  in  such  situations  as  we  have  mentioned.  Where 
pots  are  scarce,  the  peas  may  be  sown  in  rows  on  pieces  of  turf,  or  eren 
tiles,  or  pieces  of  boards  covered  with  soil,  brought  forward  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed, and  afterwards  deposited  in  the  open  ground ;  or  they  may  be  raised 
in  shallow  pots,  and  afterwards  separated  and  transplanted  singly  in  rows.  In 
short,  there  are  numerous  ways  in  which  peas  may  be  forwarded  under  oover, 
or  in  very  gentle  heat,  in  January  and  February,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  transplant 
into  the  open  ground  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March.  Peas  may  be 
protected  in  the  open  garden  by  portable  covers 
such  as  fig.  377,  which  is  thus  formed : — Two 
long  and  two  short  poles  of  larch,  fir,  or  other 
straight  wood,  form  each  side;  the  top  piece  is  left 
longer,  to  form  handles  at  each  end,  and  the  ^-  ^-  Cover /or  Peat  and 
ddes  are  attached  to  the  top  with  hinges,  and  other  earip  erope. 

kept  apart  by  two  removable  stretchers.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with 
sugar-mats,  fastened  on  with  laths.  The  covers  are  always  kept  on  during 
nights,  and  mostly  opened  or  taken  ofif  during  the  day. — (G.  M,  1842, 
p.  187.) 

1389.  Portable  walU  for  early  crops  of  peae^  S^c.  As  a  substitute  for  a 
brick  wall  a  portable  wall  might  be  formed  of  very  thick  boards,  or  of  double 
boards ;  the  vacuity  within  to  be  filled  up  with  charcoal,  and  protected  from 
rain  by  a  coping,  and  from  dropping  out  by  a  fixed  bottom.  Such  a  wall  need 
not  be  above  three  feet  in  height,  and  to  render  it  portable,  it  may  be  made 
in  lengths  of  six  foet  or  eight  feet,  with  stakes  to  serve  as  strengthening 
piers,  and  for  readily  fixing  the  wall  to  the  ground.  These  hurdle  walls,  as 
they  may  be  called,  would  be  found  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes  beside 
forwarding  peas ;  such  as  ripening  tomatos,  capsicums,  melons,  &c. 

1390.  The  summer  and  autumn  crops.  The  first  sowing  may  1>e  made 
in  the  middle  of  March,  and  where  peas  are  in  demand,  which  they  are  in 
almost  every  fiunily,  a  sowing  may  be  made  every  three  weeks,  till  the  1st 
of  August.  Those  sown  in  the  latter  period  will  not  produce  a  crop  unless 
the  autunm  is  fine ;  but  if  this  should  be  the  case,  peas  may  be  gathered 
till  December.  In  sowing  during  summer  when  the  ground  is  very  diy, 
after  being  dug  and  the  drills  drawn,  the  bottom  of  the  drill  ought  be 
thoroughly  soaked  with  water  before  the  peas  are  sown,  and  firmly  rolled 
after  they  are  covered ;  and  throughout  the  wholo  summer,  whenever  there 
18  a  conthiuance  of  drought,  water  ought  to  be  liberally  supplied.  All  the 
late  crops  ought  to  be  sown  in  the  driest  soil  which  the  garden  affords,  in  an 
open  airy  situation,  and  sticked ;  the  last  operation  being  essential  to  prevent 
the  plants  of  the  late  crops  from  rotting ;  and  as  a  preventive  against  this 
and  mildew,  the  seeds  should  not  be  sown  too  thickly. 

Gathering.  The  rows  should  be  looked  over  daily  and  all  those  pods 
gathered  that  are  sufficiently  advanced ;  for  if  a  single  pod  on  a  stem  la 
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allowed  to  remain,  eo  loQg  as  to  begin  to  ripen,  the  production  of  yomg 
poda  will,  in  a  great  meaaoie,  oeaae ;  whereat  If  the j  are  gathetvd  aa  fint  ae 
the  peaa  are  prodooed  of  an  eatable  alae,  the  planta  will  oontinne  to  grow 
and  to  produce  pods  mnch  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  Tlie  same 
doctrine  i^pliea  to  oneambers,  (p.  614)  kidney-bean#,  and  all  caaea  where 
fruit  Is  gaUiered  before  it  la  ripe. 

1991*  DiMOMt,  twfwitft,  ^.  The  mildew  may  in  general  be  prerenied 
bj  abandant  waterings,  whkh  indeed  is  a  pre^entiye  to  both  diwaBen  and 
Insects.  Birds  attack  peas  when  they  appear  ahoTe  gnmnd  eariy  in  sprinig, 
eating  oat  the  growing  point ;  and  again  when  the  poda  are  beginniiig  to 
ripen,  and  may  be  aaand  by  some  of  the  oaoal  means  (970.)  Mice  are  Toy 
apt  to  eat  the  peas  when  newly  sown,  to  preyent  which  some  bow  chopped 
fnm  along  with  them ;  others  rub  the  peas  with  powdered  reain,  and  some 
ooTer  the  drills  with  a  layer  of  dean  sharp  sand,  which  it  is  alleged  dropa 
Into  the  can  of  the  mice,  while  they  are  burrowing  undoneath  it;  but  in 
our  opinion  the  best  mode  is  towattempt  the  destruction  of  the  mice,  which 
is  eaaily  eflecied  by  a  covered  pit,  or  a  ooyersd  yessel  of  water  (372.)  With 
respect  to  birds,  they  are  so  useful  in  gardens  in  keeping  down  Inseeta 
and  eating  snails,  wonna,  &c,  as  well  aa  so  agreeable  by  their  song,  that  we 
would  allow  them  a  small  share  of  such  seeds  and  fruits  aa  are  of  easy 
growth.  The  reader  is  recommended  to  peruse  on  this  subject  the  articles 
on  birds  in  Waterton's  E99aff$  on  NatunU  HiHory, 

To  oam  oeed^  allow  a  row  or  two,  aooordlDg  to  the  quantity  wanted,  to 
ripen  all  their  pods,  previously  pulling  out  any  plants  that  appear  to  be  of  a 
diflerent  variety,  or  to  have  degenerated.  Peas  will  grow  the  seoond  year, 
but  not  often  the  third  or  fourth. 

In  a  rotation  of  garden  crops,  the  pea  alternates  well  vrith  the  cabbage 
tribe,  with  root  cn^  or  with  perennial  crops. 

Foreiag  <A*  pea.    See  1105. 

SuMBCT.  II. — Thg  Bean. 
1302.  The  garden  teon,  Vida  Faba  L.  (Feve  do  mands,  ^PV-.)  is  an 
erect  annual,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt,  and,  like  the  pea,  in  cultiva- 
tion frt>m  the  remotest  antiquity,  for  its  seeds.  These  are  uaed  in  aoupa,  or 
dressed  by  themselTes,  and  are  considered  very  nourishing,  though  not  of  so 
delicate  a  flavour  as  the  pea.  The  best  varietiei  are,  MafshaU's  ear^  dwarf 
pro^y  by  fiur  the  best  early  variety ;  the  mrly  maxagan^  so  named  from  a 
place  in  Portugal,  a  later  growing  early  yariety,  which  comes  in  about  a 
fortnight  alter  MafshaU  s ;  the  early  hngpod^  a  yexy  prolific  variety ;  Uie 
broad  Windeor,  with  the  laigest  seeds,  and  best-flavoured  of  all  the  beana» 
but  not  a  good  bearer,  excepting  in  rich  soils;  and  the  Dutch  kmgpod^  the 
best  variety  for  a  late  crop.  The  eeed  is  ordered  by  the  pint,  and  for  the 
small  beans  a  pint  is  required  for  every  eighty  feet  of  row,  and  for  the  huger 
kinds  two  quarts  for  every  240  feet  of  row.  The  bean  comes  i:^  in  a  vreek, 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  season.  Not  leas  than  a  quart  of 
seed  will  be  required  to  produce  a  single  gathering  occasionally.  The  times 
of  eowinQy  and  the  situation  in  the  garden,  for  the  earliest  crops,  are  the 
aame  as  for  the  pea ;  but  the  plants  do  not  require  sticking,  nor,  as  the  see^ 
are  longer  of  coming  to  maturity,  is  it  usual  to  sow  later  for  an  autumnal 
crop  than  the  beginning  of  June.  Marshall's  dwaif  prolific  bean  may  be 
planted  inrowstwo  feet  apart,and  at  six  inches  distant  in  therow,and  the  other 
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sorts  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart ;  or,  which  will  insure 
a  laiger  crop,  in  rows  eight  feet  or  ten  feet  apart,  with  dwarf-growing  crops 
between,  as  recommended  for  the  pea  (1387).  The  seeds  may  be  deposited 
in  drills  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and  covered  and  pressed 
down  like  the  pea.  Very  early  crops  may  be  brought  forward  under  cover, 
or  by  other  means  used  in  obtaining  an  early  crop  of  peas.  The  bean 
transplants  remarkably  well,  and  many  gardeners  adopt  this  mode  with 
their  earliest  crops. 

1393.  In  coUage  gardens^  not  only  in  Britain  but  in  the  North  of  Europe 
generally,  it  is  customary  to  plant  beans  in  the  same  rows  with  cabbages, 
and  also  with  potatoes;  a  bean  being  planted  alternately  with  every  potato 
set,  or  cabbage  plant.  The  rows  of  potatoes  or  cabbages  are  two  feet  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  apart,  according  as  they  may  be  of  small  or  large  sorts ; 
the  distances  in  the  rows  are  eighteen  inches,  and  between  each  two  plants  a 
bean  (the  longpod  is  the  best  variety  for  this  purpose)  is  deposited.  If  the 
beans  are  transplanted  they  get  the  start  of  the  potatoes  or  cabbages^  and  as 
they  come  in  early  they  will  be  gathered  before  they  can  do  any  injury  to 
the  cabbage  or  potato  crops. 

1394.  All  the  routine  culture  required  for  a  crop  of  beans  is,  destroying 
weeds,  slightly  earthing  up  the  stems,  stirring  the  soil,  watering  in  very  diy 
weather,  and  stopping  the  plants  when  the  first  opened  blossoms  are  begin- 
ning to  set.  Stopping  in  the  case  of  an  early  crop  may  take  place  as  with 
the  pea,  at  the  joint  above  the  first  blossom  as  soon  as  it  appears ;  but  this 
is  only  when  a  very  early  crop  is  more  desirable  than  an  abundant  one.  A 
veiy  late  crop  of  beans  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  over  a  summer  crop,  a 
few  inches  above  the  ground,  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  come  into  flower. 
New  stems  will  spring  firom  the  stools  in  abundance,  and  continue  bearing 
till  they  are  destroyed  by  firost.  Beans  for  the  table  should  be  gathered 
before  they  arrive  at  maturity,  which  is  known  by  their  being  black-eyed, 
that  is  black  at  the  hilnm  or  point  of  attachment  to  the  pod.  When  this 
has  taken  place,  beans  are  toug^  and  strong  tasted,  and  much  inferior  for 
eating  as  a  dish;  though  they  are  excellent  in  the  soups  of  the  cottager. 
The  bean  is  sometimes  attacked  by  the  hlack  aphis^  which  may  be  kept 
under  by  abundant  syringing  with  lime-water.  Seed  of  any  variety  may 
be  saved  by  aUowing  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  bring  their  pods  to 
maturity ;  it  will  keep  a  year,  and  sometimes  two  years. 

The  lean  ie  rarely  or  never  forced,  not  being  held  in  suflEieient  estimation 
for  this  purpose  by  the  wealthy  cla»es  of  society. 

SuBSBCr.  III. — The  Kidney-bean, 

1395.  The  Kidney-bean^  Phaseolus  X.  (Haricot,  Fr.\  includes  two  spe- 
cies; the  common  dwarf  kidney-bean,  syn.  French  bean,  P.  vulgaris  L. 
an  annual,  growing  twdve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  a  native  of  India ;  and 
the  runner,  syn.  climbing  kidney-bean,  P.  multifiorus  W,,  a  twining  annual, 
attaining  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  a  native  of  South  America. 
Though  both  sorts  are  too  tender  to  endure  our  springs  and  autumns  in  the  open 
air,  yet  so  rapid  is  their  growth  during  our  summers,  that  they  produce 
abundant  crops  of  green  pods  in  the  open  garden,  from  June  to  October,  and, 
by  forcing,  these  can  be  obtained  all  the  year.  The  unripe  pods  both  of  the 
dwarf  and  twining  kidney-beans,  form  Uie  most  delicate  legume  in  cultiva- 
tion; having  no  tendency  to  flatulency  like  the  pea  and  bean,  and  producing 
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A  winter  crop  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  in  the  middle  of  Jaly,  in  a 
wann  border,  or  on  the  sooth  side  of  an  east  and  west  lidge,  and  allowing 
the  plants  to  oome  to  heads  without  tnuwplanting,  but  takhig  oaie  to  thin 
them  to  twelve  inches  or  fourteen  inches  apart  eyery  way.  In  the  course 
of  NoYember,  heads  will  be  formed  from  three  inches  to  nine  inches  or  ten 
inches  across,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  removed  with  balls,  and  planted 
in  a  bed  of  soil,  to  be  covered  by  a  frame  and  sadies ;  or  in  a  bed  under 
an  open  shed,  and  fiulher  protected  by  mats  and  dry  hay.  By  this  latter 
mode,  whidi  may  be  adopted  where  a  frame  cannot  be  had,  Mr.  Cockbum, 
in  Sussex,  has  been  able  to  send  three  dishes  of  canliflower  to  table  every 
week  during  the  autumn  and  winter  till  Pebruaiy  (Hart.  7>«ii#.  toL  v., 
p.  281).  Cauliflowers  may  alao  be  preserved  by  burying  them  entirely  in 
dry  soU,  and  thatching  the  ridge  to  keep  out  rain  and  frost,  or  by  baryiqg 
in  dry  bog  earth ;  in  either  case  wrapping  up  the  heada  with  the  aniroand- 
Ing  leaves  to  keep  them  dean.  In  gathering,  cut  off  the  head  with  aome 
indies  of  the  stalk  and  a  dide  of  surrounding  leaves ;  after  which  pull 
up  the  plant,  as  the  stems  do  not  produce  q>routa,  like  almoat  all  the  other 
varieties  of  Uie  cabbage  tribe. 

1380.  BroeeoH^  B.  oleracea  Bdtrytis  cymdsa  Dw.  (Broccoli,  jFV.),  differs 
from  the  cauliflower  in  beii^  so  much  hardier  as  to  produce  a  supply  of 
heads  during  the  winter.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent  varieties,  which 
may  be  arnnged  as : — 

1.  Purple  or  green-headed^  of  wliich  the  best  variety  is  the  early  pttrpie 
Cape^  a  dwarf  sort,  which  should  be  sown  the  first  and  third  week  of  May, 
and  second  week  in  June.  The  late  dwarf  purpte^  which  diould  be  sown  the 
second  or  third  week  in  May  for  a  crop  to  stand  the  winter. 

2.  Suiphur-headed^  of  which  the  best  variety  is  the  Portemauth^  whidi,  if 
sown  about  the  second  or  third  week  in  May^  and  transplanted  in  June,  will 
produce  a  crop  to  come  into  use  during  March,  April,  and  May  following. 
The  late  eulphur^  sown  at  the  same  time,  wiU  come  into  use  during  April  and 
May. 

3.  White-headed^  of  which  the  best  are  Orange* e  early  eaul^hwer  hroeeolij 
which,  sown  about  the  first  and  third  weeks  of  May,  will  oome  into  use 
when  cauliflower  begins  to  get  scarce,  from  the  end  of  September  till  Christ- 
mas; the  earfy  white^  with  smaller  heads  than  the  preceding,  which,  sown 
at  the  same  time  as  Grange's  early,  will  come  into  use  from  November  till 
Februaiy,  and  is  the  kind  generally  grown  fiyr  the  London  market; 
Knighte  protecting^  which  b  the  hardiest  of  this  class,  and  when  aown 
about  the  third  week  in  May,  comes  into  use  at  the  end  of  March  fol- 
lowing and  lasts  till  May,  when  the  cauliflower  grown  under  hand-glasses  is 
ready ;  and  the  epring  white^  ayn.  late  dwarf  Tartarian,  which  approadies 
nearer  to  the  cauliflower  than  any  other  variety.  The  heads  are  quite 
delicate,  and  very  white ;  and  the  plants  seldom  grow  higher  than  a  foot,  and 
are  veiy  hardy.  The  seed  diould  be  sown  between  the  Ist  and  10th  of 
April,  and  the  heads  will  be  in  perfection  in  the  May  of  the  next  year. 
Chappelts  new  cream-coloured  broeoUy  is  a  large  and  excellent  variety ;  for 
use  from  autumn  till  spring.  Sow  in  April  for  the  autumnd  supply,  and  in 
May  for  the  luring  crop. 

General  culturej^Moei  of  the  sorts  may  be  planted  in  rows  2f  feet  by 
2  feet ;  but  fiir  the  dwarf  varieties,  such  as  the  late  dwarf  purple,  and  the 
spring  white,  18  inches  every  way  will  be  suffident.     The  routine  culture 
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consists  of  watering  when  the  plants  are  newly  planted,  destroying  the 
weeds  by  hoeing,  stirring  the  soil  with  a  fork,  and  earthing  np  the  stems. 
The  very  dwarf  sorts  require  no  protection  in  ordinary  winters;  but  the  taller 
growing  kinds  are  apt  to  be  severely  injured  by  frost,  and  should  either  be 
protected  where  they  stand,  or  by  removal  to  an  open  shed,  as  directed  for 
cauliflower.  A  mulching  of  hay,  straw,  or  leaves,  or  a  number  of  branches 
with  the  leaves  on,  stuck  in  among  the  tall-stemmed  sorts,  is  frequently  found 
effective.  In  gathering  the  heads,  they  should  be  cut  while  they  are 
compact,  or  as  technically  expressed  before  the  curd  becomes  broken,  with 
about  ux  inches  of  the  stalk  to  each  head,  and  the  stems  may  be  left  to  pro- 
duce sprouts. 

1381.  The  Tumip'cahbagej  or  turnip  borecole,  B.  olerikcea  Ca61o-rapa 
oomroOnis  Dec,y  (Chou-vave,  JFV.^  Kohl  Rabbi,  Oer.^)  is  a  dwarf-growing 
plant,  with  the  stem  swelled  out  so  as  to  resemble  a  tuniip  above  ground, 
but  of  a  delicate  green  colour.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Germany,  and  even 
forced  for  the  sake  of  the  stem  or  turnip,  which,  taken  in  a  young  state,  is 
dressed  whole  and  eaten  with  sauce,  or  as  vegetables  to  meat,  like  turnips  or 
potatoes.  In  England  it  is  vety  little  used.  The  seed  is  sown  in  early 
spring,  and  the  plants  treated  like  other  borecoles ;  the  stem  or  tuniip 
part  being  gathered  while  it  is  quite  succulent,  and  will  boil  tender.  To 
procure  a  supply  throughout  the  summer,  two  or  three  sowings  would 
require  to  be  made. 

1382.  The  Chinese  Cabbaffe.^B.  chinensb  L.  (Pe-tsai,  Chinese;  Chou 
Chinois,  JFV.),  is  an  annual,  apparently  intermediato  between  the  cabbage 
and  the  turnip,  but  with  much  thmner  leaves  than  the  former.  It  is  of  much 
more  rapid  growth  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  the  European  cabbage— so 
much  so,  that  when  sown  at  Midsummer  it  will  ripen  seed  the  same  season. 
It  has  been  cultivated  and  used  as  greens  by  M.  Vilmorin  and  a  few  other 
persons  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Paris ;  and  there  are  specimens  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  but  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  become  a  general 
&vourite.     It  requires  an  extremely  rich,  and  rather  moist  soil. 

1383.  General  culture  and  management  of  the  cabbage  tribe.  In  the  choice 
of  sub-varieties,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dwarf  kinds  come  soonest 
into  use,  and  retain  heat  and  moisture  better,  by  the  covering  which  their 
leaves  afford  to  their  stems,  and  to  the  soil,  than  the  tall-growing  kinds ; 
but  that  owing  to  the  shorter  period  at  which,  in  most  cases,  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  they  require  a  richer  soil ;  while  the  ramose  roots  of  the  tall 
kinds  extend  to  a  greater  distance,  and  consequently  are  adapted  for  poorer 
soil ;  and  in  rich  soils  for  producing  larger  plants.  As  all  the  varieties  are 
biennials,  the  largest  crops  will  be  produced  by  autumnal  plantations,  by 
which  longer  time  is  given  to  the  plants  to  lay  up  a  stock  of  organisabk 
matter.  An  ounce  of  seed  of  any  of  the  varieties  is  the  usual  quantity 
ordered  from  seedsmen  for  small  or  middle-sized  gardens,  and  half  an  ounce 
will  be  enough  where  several  sub- varieties  are  sown ;  as,  for  example,  of 
broccoli.  The  seed  comes  up  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the 
season.  In  early  spring,  when  it  is  desirable  to  advance  the  plants  as  rapidly 
as  possible^  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  light  rich  soil  in  a  warm  situation ; 
but  in  autumn,  when  the  great  object  is  to  produce  plants  of  firm  texture 
that  will  resist  the  winter,  a  poor,  and  rather  stiff  or  clayey  soil,  b  prefer- 
able. Where  the  plants  are  to  be  transplanted  with  the  dibber,  numerous 
fibrous  roots  are  of  little  use  after  tlie  plant  is  taken  up,  because  they  are 
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mostly  withered  and  rendend  ttaelesB  before  they  are  restored  to  the  soil : 
but  where  they  are  to  be  trsnsplanted  with  balls  the  fibrons  roots  ore  pre- 
sonred,  and  in  order  that  these  may  be  produced  in  abnndanoe  by  the  seed- 
lings, the  seed  should  be  sown  yery  thin  in  soil  mixed  with  sand,  or  pvkkcd 
out  into  such  soil.  As  pricking  out  greatly  strengthens  the  plants  bdore 
their  final  removal,  it  should  not  be  neglected  where  an  abundant  produce  is 
the  object.  All  the  cabbage  tribe  that  produce  sprouts  may  be  propagated 
readily  by  taking  off  these  sprouts  as  cuttings  ;  and  this  mode  is  said  to  be 
generally  adopted  in  Brazil,  and  it  has  beoi  tried  successfully  in  Suffolk. 
(6.  Jlf.  Tol.  ix.y  p.  227.)  The  ends  of  the  cuttings  are  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  20  or  90  hours  to  cauterise  the  wounds;  and  tlus  exposure 
is  also  found  useful,  on  the  same  principle,  to  very  Tigorous  seedlipga,  when 
the  points  of  the  tap-roots  are  taken  off,  and  the  plants  are  to  be  planted  with 
the  dibber.  In  transplanting,  the  great  art  to  insure  success,  is  to  make  sore 
that  the  earth  is  pressed  moderately  dose  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
root,  and  afterwards  giving  a  plentiful  watering,  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  washing  down  the  finer  partides,  and  thereby  filliog  up  interstices  better 
than  could  have  been  done  by  any  other  means,  and  without  bruising  the 
tender  fibres  of  the  root  (701),  because  without  this  dosing  in  of  the  soQ 
the  spongiole  would  not  be  renewed  there ;  and  that  being  the  growing  point 
of  the  root,  it  is  of  mors  consequence  that  it  should  be  renewed  there  than 
anywhere  else,  since  It  insures  vitality  and  circulation  to  all  above  it.  In 
making  every  plantation,  there  should  be  a  small  reserve  of  plants  retained 
in  the  seed-bed,  or  pricked  out  in  the  general  reserve-ground  of  the  garden 
(p.  418),  to  supply  any  losses  that  may  occur  from  deaths  or  running  to 
flower;  or  the  plants  may  be  placed  thicker  in  the  rows,  and  afterwards 
thinned  out.  As  all  the  kinds  have  the  property  of  rooting  freely  froxa  the 
stems,  the  plants,  excepting  the  few  that  are  stemless,  are  strengthened  by 
being  earthed  up ;  and  to  increase  the  depth  of  this  earthing,  they  are 
planted  in  drills  two  or  three  inches  deep.  All  the  varietiea  require 
an  open,  airy  situation,  for  no  one  ever  found  the  cabbage  in  a  wild  state  in 
hedges  or  woods ;  but  it  should  be  shdtered  from  high  winds,  as  plants  <m 
the  sea-shore,  whether  among  difis  or  on  the  beach,  generally  are.  The 
soil  should  be  deep,  well  pulverised,  and  it  can  hardly  be  too  rich  ;  unless 
the  object  be  to  hasten  maturity,  when  it  should  be  comparatively  poor  and 
sandy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  plants  would  be  benefited  by  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  conunon  sea-salt  given  once  to  each  crop  in  an  eariy 
stage  of  its  progress.  The  soil  should  always  be  more  or  leas  calcareous ;  not 
only  as  the  plant  grows  naturally  on  limestone  or  chalky  clifis  and  shores,  but 
because  the  finest-flavoured  cabbsges  and  broccolis  in  England  are  produced 
in  gardens  in  Kent  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  made  in  old  chalk- 
pits. As  the  leaves  of  all  the  kinds  are  naturally  laige  and  succulent,  they 
present  a  lai^  perspiring  sur&ce,  and  therefore,  to  maintain  this  succnleney 
in  long-continued  droughts,  the  plants  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water; 
and  as  they  are  all  gross  feeders,  they  may  all  be  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
In  all  the  sprouting  varieties,  when  the  stem  is  to  be  preserved  for  this 
purpose,  the  leaves  should  be  taken  off,  that  the  sap  may  be  thrown  into  the 
buds ;  and  when  these  do  not  break  freely,  it  will  be  facilitated  by  slitting 
the  stem  from  an  inch  or  two  below  the  top  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
bottom,  keeping  the  slit  open  with  a  bit  of  stick  or  a  small  stone ;  or  the 
same  object  may  be  effected  by  cutting  a  notch  above  the  buds  (61 7).    A 
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alii  from  the  top  downwards  will  also  effect  the  same  object,  but  it  disfi- 
gaies  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  heartmg  or  heading,  and  oonseqnently  the 
blanching  of  all  the  kinds,  will  be  promoted  by  loosely  tying  up  the  leares, 
as  soon  as  the  plants  show  an  indication  of  hearting,  with  strands  of  mat- 
ting ;  and  this  may  be  usefully  practised  with  the  earliest  spring  cabbages, 
and  with  the  borecoles  when  it  is  wished  to  hare  the  leaves  blanched.  To 
increase  the  size  of  the  flower-heads  of  cauliflower  and  broccoli,  as  soon  as 
the  flower  appears,  break  down,  or  twist,  the  footstalks  of  all  the  large 
leaves,  in  order  to  throw  more  of  the  organizable  matter  into  the  flower. 
Most  of  the  varieties,  but  more  especially  the  broccolis,  are  subject  to  the 
club  in  the  root ;  an  unnatural  protuberance  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an 
insect,  and  the  subsequent  hatching  of  deposited  eggs,  and  apparently  pro- 
ducing a  diseased  habit,  so  that  club  roots  are  produced  afterwards  in  the 
same  plant  without  the  intervention  of  an  insect.  When  the  club  has  once 
appeared  on  the  roots  of  a  plant,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it ;  but  in  soils  and 
situations  subject  to  this  disease,  the  insect  may  be  deterred  £rom  laying  its 
^ggs  in  the  root  by  putting  a  little  quicklime  in  the  hole  made  by  the 
dibber,  before  inserting  the  plant.  Incorporating  burnt  day  with  the  soil 
has  also  been  found  to  check  clubbing,  as  well  as  to  annoy  worms  and  slugs ; 
bnt  the  quantity  necessary  for  these  purposes,  unless  it  was  also  required  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil  (174),  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibition  of  their 
use.  As  the  leaves,  more  especially  of  the  common  cabbage  in  very  dry 
weather,  are  subject  to  be  covered  by  aphides,  and  to  be  eaten  by  the  larv»  or 
caterpillars  of  butterflies  (Pontia  sp.),  as  soon  as  the  former  or  the  ^ggs  of 
the  latter  are  observed,  the  plants  should  be  liberally  watered  with  dear 
lime-water,  and  the  operation  repeated  till  eveiy  egg  and  caterpillar  is 
destroyed.  Even  copious  supplies  of  clear  water,  poured  on  the  plants  for 
several  evenings  in  succession,  will  efiectually  destroy  the  caterpillar  in  every 
stage  of  its  growth ;  and  in  no  variety  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  excepting  the 
cauliflower  when  it  is  nearly  mature,  will  water  in  the  slightest  degree 
injure  the  flavour.  MHhere  lime-water  or  water  alone  cannot  be  supplied  in 
snffidcnt  quantities,  the  eggs  of  the  butterflies  ought  to  be  collected  and 
destroyed ;  and  indeed  this  may  be  done  in  connexion  with  watering.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  small  patches  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf;  and  in 
very  warm  weather  they  will  hatch  in  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  and  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  sur£EU»  of  the  leaf.  Slugs  and  earth-worms  may  be 
effectually  destroyed  by  lime-water ;  or  as  a  convenient  substitute,  where 
quicklime  is  not  at  h^d,  potash  and  water,  or  a  decoction  of  foxglove, 
henbane,  white  hellebore,  or  wislnut  leaves.  In  general,  the  routine  culture 
of  the  cabbage  tribe  consists  in  destroying  weeds  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
stirring  the  soil  as  deep  as  the  roots  will  admit  with  a  fork,  or  a  pronged 
hoe,  and  supplying  water  or  liquid  manure  when  the  condition  of  the  plants, 
or  the  soil,  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  requires  it.  Where  the  stems  are 
left  to  produce  sprouts,  deeply  stirring  the  soil  and  manuring  are  of  essential 
service.  In  gathering  the  crop,  when  sprouts  are  not  wanted,  the  plants, 
after  the  head  is  cut  ofi^,  should  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  carried  to  the 
manure -heap;  or,  if  the  stems  are  to  be  left,  they  should  be  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  the  whole  of  these  removed  to  tlie  dung-heap  and  mixed 
with  other  materials ;  for  nothing  among  vegetables  is  more  offensive  than 
the  decaying  leaves  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  indeed  of  the  Cruciferas  gene- 
rally.    Coleworts  are  generally  gathered  by  pulling  them  up  by  the  root. 
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that  A  crop  planted  ii)  the  fimt  week  of  March  exceeded  that  planted  in  the 
fint  week  of  April  hy  about  a  ton  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  It  must  be 
obTiotu,  howcTer,  that  the  propriety  of  planting  thus  early  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  loil,  and  that  it  is  too  early  for  wet,  heavy  land,  although 
it  is  the  best  seasm  for  light  soils.  In  reality,  land  cannot  be  advantagecyody 
cropped  with  potatoes  until  all  the  superfluous  moisture  has  drained  away  or 
evaporated. 

^*  In  all  cases  the  plantation  should  be  made  in  open  places,  fully  exposed  to 
light.  The  quality  of  the  potato  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  stard&y 
matter  (mealiness)  it  contains.  Now  this  starchy  matter  can  only  be 
formed  abundantly  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the  leaves,  which  are  the  natural 
laboratory  in  which  such  secretions  take  place,  and  foom  whidi  they  are  con- 
duct by  sure,  though  hidden,  channels  to  the  tubers  where  they  are  stored 
up.  To  plant  potatoes,  then,  in  plantations  or  orchards,  or  under  the  shade 
of  trt^  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  mealiness  which  renders  this 
plant  so  nutritious,  and  to  cause  the  tubers  to  be  watery  and  worthleaa. 
This  is  probably  one  reason  why  field  potatoes  are  osually  better  than  thoae 
raised  in  gardens. 

^^  But  the  potato  may  suffer  by  its  own  shade  as  much  as  by  the  shade  of 
other  plants.  When  its  sets  are  planted  too  dose,  the  branches  shoot  np 
and  choke  each  other,  the  leaves  of  the  one  smothering  the  leaves  of  the 
other ;  so  that  the  more  sets  are  planted,  the  smaller  will  be  the  crop  of 
this  plant.  Mr.  Knight  was  the  fiivt  to  point  out  this  common  error,  and 
to  show  that  there  is  a  certain  distance  at  which  the  sets  of  each  variety  of 
potato  should  be  planted  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  produce.  By  plantingtoo 
close,  the  plants  smother,  and  so  injure  each  other ;  by  planting  at  too  great  a 
distance,  land  is  uselessly  wasted.  Practice  and  well-conducted  experiments 
demonstrate  what  theory  suggested,  that  the  true  distance  at  which  potatoes 
should  be  set  is  to  be  determined  by  the  average  length  of  the  haulm.  One 
kind  of  potato  is  dwarf^  and  only  grows  six  inches  hi^ ;  its  rows  should, 
therefore,  be  only  six  inches  apart.  Another  kind  grows  three  feet  high, 
and  its  rows  should  be  three  feet  asunder.  The  space  horn  set  to  set  in  the 
rows  appears  to  be  inunaterial ;  six  or  eig^t  indies  are  snffident  for  those 
which  grow  two  feet  high.  An  experiment  formerly  conducted  by  the 
writer  of  these  observations  showed  that,  when  the  Early  Champion,  a  sort 
whose  stems  are  on  an  average  two  feet  long,  was  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
six  inches  apart,  the  produce  was  15  tons  19cwt.  82  llw.  net  per  acre;  while, 
by  reducing  the  distance  between  the  rows  to  two  feet,  the  produce  was 
increased  to  24  tons ;  but  by  diminishing  it  still  further  to  one  foot  ax 
inches,  the  produce  was  reduced  to  22  tons  16  owt.  102  lbs. ;  and  where  the 
rows  were  only  six  inches  apart,  the  produce  fell  to  16  tons  17  cwt.  110  lbs. 
Such  an  experiment  seems  oondusive. 

^'  The  depth  at  which  the  potato  should  be  planted  is  not  ascertained 
with  the  same  exactness,  nor  perhaps  can  it  be;  for  much  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  warm,  dry  land,  we  r^ard  nine  inches  as 
not  too  deep,"  provided  the  sets  are  large  and  strong ;  ^^in  cold,  stiff  soil, 
four  inches  would  be  better.  Six  inches  is  a  good  depth  for  average  land," 
and,  indeed,  may  be  considered  the  best  depth  in  most  soihk  Weak  sets  do 
not  come  up  well  at  nine  inches  deep;  but,  on  the  contrary,  four  inches  is  too 
shallow,  occasioning  the  tubers  to  be  partially  exposed  to  the  light,  and  hence 
to  become  green.     If,  however,  the  land  is  so  shallow  as  to  admit  of  no 
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greater  depth,  then  more  space  must  be  allowed  between  the  rows  for 
earthing  up.  ^'In  one  of  the  experiments  above  alluded  to,  different 
depths  were  also  inquired  into,  when  the  rates  of  produce  were  nearly 
as  follows: — Three  inches  deep  gave  13  tons;  four  inches,  14  tons;  six 
inches,  14^  tons ;  and  nine  inches,  18  tons.  At  so  great  a  depth  as  nine 
inches,  sets  are  apt  to  perish,  unless  the  soil  is  dry,  light,  and  warm.  The 
deeper,  however,  the  sets  can  be  safely  inserted,  the  better,  for  the  following 
reason : — Potatoes  are  formed  on  undei^ground  branches ;  the  deeper  the 
set,  the  more  branches  will  be  formed  before  the  shoots  emeige  from  the 
soil,  and  consequently  the  more  ample  will  be  the  means  possessed  by  the 
potato  plant  of  forming  tubers.  The  important  practice  of  earthing  up  is 
to  effect  the  same  end,  by  compelling  the  potato  stem  to  grow  as  much  as 
possible  under  ground. 

'^  The  best  method  of  increasing  a  crop  of  potatoes  is  to  destroy  all  the 
flowers  as  they  appear.  The  flowers  and  fruit  of  plants  are  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  secretions  elaborated  by  the  leaves ;  if  of  those  secretions  a 
part  is  consumed  in  the  organisation  of  flowers  and  fruit,  there  is  so  much 
the  less  to  accumulate  in  the  tubers ;  but  if  no  such  consumption  is  per- 
mitted, the  tuben  will  become  the  depositories  of  all  the  nutritious  matter 
which  the  plant  is  capable  of  producing." — (6.  C,  1842,  p.  155.) 

A  very  common  error  in  the  garden  culture  of  the  potato  is  to  plant  them 
too  thick,  in  consequence  of  which,  for  want  of  light  to  the  foliage,  the 
tubers  never  become  mealy.  A  better  mode  would  be  to  plant  the  rows  at 
such  distances  as  to  allow  room  for  a  row  of  brocoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  or 
borecole,  between  them,  the  stems  of  which  would  be  sufficiently  tall  not  to 
be  injured  by  the  foliage  of  the  potato  by  the  time  it  reached  them  in  the 
autumn.  We  have  seen  a  long-stemmed  sort  of  potato  grown  on  espaliers, 
and  an  immense  crop  produced. 

1408.  Fw  an  early  crop, — The  sets  may  be  planted  in  the  first  week  of 
October,  in  a  sheltered  dry  situation,  in  light  sandy  soil,  eight  inches  or  nine 
inches  deep,  and  the  surfiioe  of  the  ground  afterwards  covered  with  long  dry 
litter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  frost  and  throw  off  rain.  To 
fiunlitate  the  latter  object,  the  sets  are  best  planted  in  beds,  the  rain  being 
conducted  by  the  litter  to  the  alleys ;  or  three  rows  may  be  planted  at  a  foot 
apart,  leaving  every  third  interval  of  the  width  of  twelve  feet.  The  plants 
will  appear  above  ground  in  March,  and  with  the  usual  routine  culture,  and 
nightly  protection  till  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  they  will  produce  pota- 
toes fit  to  gather  in  May,  or  early  in  June.  Another  mode  is  to  forward  the 
sets  by  laying  them  on  dry  straw  in  a  warm  loft,  room,  or  cellar,  or  on  the 
floor  of  a  greenhouse  in  January,  or  the  begiiming  of  February ;  and  when 
they  have  produced  shoots  of  two  inches  or  three  inches  in  length,  which 
will  be  the  case  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  to  plant  them  out  in  dry, 
warm,  sheltered  soil,  covering  them  with  litter  at  night,  and  exposing  them 
to  the  sun  during  the  day.  Both  these  modes  are  practised  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  by  both  young  potatoes  are  brought  to  market  by  the 
first  week  of  June,  and  sometimes  earlier.  By  using  whole  potatoes  as 
sets,  burning  out  with  a  red-hot  iron  all  the  eyes  except  one,  the  abundant 
nutriment  thus  supplied  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  young 
shoots,  and  produces  both  an  abundant  and  an  early  crop.  Planting  either 
sets,  or  sprouted  sets,  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  and  giving  nightly  pro- 
tection, will  produce  potatoes  fit  to  gather  about  the  end  of  May  ;  and  seta. 
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planted  in  pots  forwarded  on  heat,  and  afterwards  tamed  out  into  a  warm 
border,  will  effect  the  same  object.  For  ordinary  early  crops  in  the  open 
garden  the  ash-leavod  kidney  may  be  planted  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  flix  to  eight  inches  asunder  in  the  row,  from  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  middle  of  ApriL 

1409.  Tke  LancaMn  pracUoey  in  planting  for  an  early  crop»  is  as  hi- 
lows  : — In  the  beginning  of  winter  lay  the  ground  up  in  narrow  ridges^ 
two  feet  and  a-half  centre  from  centre, fig. 380,  a;  in  March  the  surface  of 

the  ridges  wOl  be  loose  from  the  elfiects  of  fro«t, 

dry  from  its  position,  and  wanned  by  its  ex- 

^  posure  to  the  sun  to  the  depth  of  two  inches 

oi  three  inches ;  collect  this  dry  mould  in  the 

J^^^^  bottom  of  the  furrows,  between  the  ridges,  as 

at  b ;  then  lay  on  a  little  dung,  and  plant  as 

at  e«*  cover  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  with  dry 

I  warm  mould  from  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 

when  the  plants  b^gin  to  appearadd  two  inehea 

Fiff.  SM.  rk0  iMmemBkirt  mW«  ^  more,  and  again  two  inches  when  they  a|^>ear 

P^vpoiai^.  a  second  time.    (O.  M.,  1,  p.  407.)    This  is 

also  one  of  the  best  modes  of  planting  a  main   late  crop,    whether   in 

the  garden  or  the  field,  as  testified  by  W.  Falla,  in  Gard.  Obtm.,  1842, 

p.  262. 

1410.  The  first  gathering  of  early  potatoes  msy  be  made  by  taking  one  or 
two  of  the  largest  tubers  from  every  plant  by  hand,  prevkMialy  lemoTing  a 
portiimof  the  soil  with  a  small  three^pronged  fork,  fig.  33,  c,  in  p  13S,  and 
afterwards  replacing  the  soil.  This,  especially  if  a  good  watering  is  given, 
will  throw  more  strength  into  the  tubers  which  remain ;  when  the  lower 
leaves  b^;in  to  fiule  the  crop  may  be  taken  up  as  wanted,  by  digging  up  the 
plants  and  collecting  the  tubers. 

1411.  MetfTB.  Chapman  9  new  Jiw^n^  jiotolow^—^^  The  production  of  what 
may  be  termed  late  young  potatoes,  has  been  achieved  extenavely  by  the 
Messrs.  Chapman,  of  Brentford.  They  employ  principally  for  this  purpose 
a  white  kidney,  not  a  late  one ;  but  yet  none  of  the  earliest  varieties.  The 
tubers  are  taken  up  in  spring,  and  spread  thinly  on  a  hard  dry  surfiMe,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  springing  too  far  before  the  time  they  require  to  be 
planted.  The  greening  thus  induced  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unavoidable 
consequence  of  exposure  to  air  and  light  rather  than  an  essential  condition ; 
for  forwardness  could  be  otherwise  easily  promoted  by  a  few  days'  earlier 
planting,  at  the  warm  season,  at  which  it  takes  place,  that  is^  the  middle 
of  July.  They  are  then  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  usual  way. 
The  crop  is  taken  up  before  frost  and  stored  between  layers  of  soU,  whence 
the  tubers,  being  delicately  skinned,  are  taken  only  as  required  for  use, 
forming,  both  as  regards  appearance  and  quality,  a  very  &ir  substitute  for 
forced  new  potatoes  till  the  following  spring.  Any  of  the  earlier  varieties, 
such  as  the  ash-leaved  kidney,  or  early  Manly,  might  be  planted  even  later, 
and  still  be  in  time  to  produce  tubers  before  frost ;  and  they  would  prove 
equally  delicate  when  first  taken  up,  but  would  not  retain  the  quality  of 
new  potatoes  so  long  after  as  a  variety  which  is  less  disposed  to  attain  an 
early  maturity."     (iV.  in  O.  M.  1842.) 

1412.  For  a  main  or  late  crop^  sets,  containing  each  a  single  eye,  arc 
preferable.     In  cutting  sets,  enter  the  knife  a  little  above  the  eye,  slanting 
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the  section  somewhat  downwards :  eaeh  eye  will  thus  have  a  fair  proportion 
of  substance  till  the  crown  only  b  left  of  similar  size  to  the  other  pieces ; 
but  here  the  eyes  are  generally  too  much  crowded,  and  therefore  all  the 
eyes,  except  one  or  two,  should  be  pared  off.  The  sets  should  have  been 
prGviously  cut  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three  days,  to  dry  up  the 
moisture  of  the  wound.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet,  or  two 
feet  and  a-half  wide,  and  from  six  inches  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  vigour  of  the  sort ;  and  about 
six  inchoi  deep.  The  best  time  in  the  climate  of  London  is  (1407)  the  first 
week  of  March,  if  the  soil  and  the  weather  are  suitable,  or  a  week  or  more 
later,  if  they  are  otherwise.  They  may  either  be  planted  in  the  Lancashire 
manner  (1^),  in  drills  drawn  six  inches  deep,  or  in  holes  made  by  the 
potato  dibber  (fig.  17,  in  p.  131).  They  require  no  further  culture  than 
stirring  the  soil  between  the  rows,  keeping  it  clear  of  weeds,  and  drawing  the 
earth  up  to  the  stems  to  the  height  of  three  inches  or  four  inches  above  the 
general  sur£ioe ;  not,  however,  in  a  narrow  ridge,  as  is  sometimes  done,  but 
in  a  broad  rounded  ridge,  thereby  providing  soil  for  covering  the  tubers  that 
may  be  protruded  into  it  from  the  stem ;  and  pinching  off  the  blossom  buds 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  crop  will  be  fit  to  gather  when  the  leaves  and 
the  points  of  the  shoots  have  begun  to  decay.  They  may  either  be  wholly 
taken  up  and  stored  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  ridge  (1152),  or  left  in  the  ground 
coTered  with  litter,  and  taken  up  through  the  winter  as  wanted  (867).  For 
potatoes  to  be  used  before  March  this  is  an  excellent  mode ;  but  at  that 
season  they  generally  begin  to  grow,  and  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  such 
as  have  been  covered,  so  as  to  retard  vegetation.  (See  1416.) 

1413.  Y<mng  potatoes  during  winter  are  obtained  by  the  following  modes : 
In  Cornwall  the  sets  are  planted  in  October;  they  spring  up  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  are  ready  before  the  autumnal  ftost  stops  their  growth,  and  the 
soil  being  covered  with  litter,  to  exdnde  the  firost,  they  are  begun  to  be  used 
about  the  end  of  December,  and  continue  in  use  till  May,  when  they  are 
snoceeded  by  the  spring-planted  crops.  Of  late  years  Covent-garden  market 
has  received  supplies  of  early  potatoes  from  Cornwall,  treated  In  the  above 
manner  (6.  ilf.,  vols.  u.  v.  vi.)  In  various  parts  of  the  country  young 
potatoes  for  the  table  during  winter  are  thus  produced  : — Laige  potatoes 
are  picked  out  from  the  winter  stock  of  any  early  variety,  and  buried 
in  dry  soil  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  This  depth,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  treading  the  soil  firmly  over  the  potatoes,  so  fiur  exclude  both 
heat  and  air  as  to  prevent  vegetation.  About  the  middle  of  July  following, 
take  the  tubers  out  of  the  pit,  and  pick  out  all  the  buds  except  a  good  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  potato.  Plant  these  potatoes  in  a  dry  border  sloping  to 
the  south,  the  soil  being  in  good  condition,  but  not  manured.  Place  the  eye 
or  bud  of  each  potatoe  uppermost,  and  as  their  growth  will  be  rapid  at  this 
season^  earth  them  up  carefully,  to  preserve  their  stems  from  the  wind. 
About  the  end  of  October  the  young  potatoes  formed  by  the  plants  will 
average  the  size  of  pigeon  s  eggs,  and  all  that  is  now  required  to  be  done  is, 
to  cover  them  well  up  with  long  litter,  to  preserve  them  from  the  frost. 
During  winter  they  may  be  dug  up  as  wanted,  and  their  delicate  waxy  taste 
will  resemble  that  of  new  potatoes  (6.  M.y  vol.  viiL  p.  66).  Mr.  Knight 
procured  a  crop  of  young  tubers  by  planting  laigo  ones  in  September ;  not  a 
single  shoot  from  these  tubers  appeared  above  the  soil,  but  a  portion  of  the 
matter  of  the  old  tuber  was  merely  transformed  into  young  ones,  as  frequently 
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happens  when  potatoes  are  hud  between  layers  of  earth  in  boxet.  (/M^. 
p.  315.)  The  same  thing  has  been  elfeeted  by  R.  Taplin,  who  adeeU  the 
largest  potatoes  he  can  find  in  spring,  coniinnes  rubbing  off  the  sprcmts  as 
fast  as  they  appear  till  the  month  of  August,  when  he  prepares  a  bed  of  light 
soil,  about  six  inches  thick,  in  a  dry,  warm  shed.  On  this  bed  he  |4acea 
his  potatoes  whole,  and  nearly  dose  to  esdi  other,  covering  them  with  light 
soil,  four  inches  deep,  giving  it  a  moderate  watering,  and  letting  the  bed 
remain  in  that  state  till  it  u  time  to  cover  it  over,  in  order  to  prDted  it 
from  frost.  On  examining  the  bed  in  December,  he  found  an  abundant  crop 
of  potatoes,  without  the  lesst  appearance  of  haulm  or  outward  shoot  from 
the  parent  root.  (GanL  Ckran.  1841,  p.  182).    See  ahK>  1101. 

1414.  SeleeHng  and  preparing  the  S0f#.— As  the  buds  at  the  top  end  of  the 
tuber,  like  those  on  the  points  of  shoots  of  trees,  always  v^etate  first,  these 
are  chosen  for  sets  for  an  early  crop,  and  they  are  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Rttflbrd  kidney  to  produce  a  crop  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier  than  sets  taken 
horn  the  root  end  of  the  tuber,  where  the  starch  being  more  concentrated, 
requires  a  longer  period  to  be  converted  into  mucilage  (562).  For  a  main 
crop  the  point  of  die  tuber  should  be  rejected  whenever  it  contains  a  num* 
ber  of  small  buds,  because  these  produce  an  equal  number  of  weak  stems, 
which,  as  shown  above  (1806),  are  &r  inferior  in  productiveness  to  one  good 
stem ;  and  the  root  end  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  the  buds  there,  espe^ 
dally  when  the  potato  is  over-ripened,  sometimes  do  not  vegetate.  Early 
potatoes  intended  for  being  cut  into  sets  are  found  to  keep  better  and  q»ront 
earlier  when  they  are  taken  up  before  they  are  ripe,  just  when  the  outer 
skin  peels  off,  and  before  the  stalk  or  stem  begins  to  wither,  and  exposed  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  in  any  dry  surfooe,  till  they  become  green. 
This  will  require  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  they  become  quite  green 
and  soft,  as  if  frosted,  and  often  much  shrivelled.  They  are  then  put 
away  in  a  ceUar  or  pit,  where  they  remain  dry  and  cool  till  February, 
when  they  will  be  found  sprouted  and  fit  to  cut  into  sets,  and  plant  at 
once. 

1416.  Greemng  potatoee  far  uU^  is  practised  as  above  (1414),  stated  vrith 
a  view  towards  forwarding  the  crop ;  but  ^'  why  it  does  so,  appears  to  be  imper- 
fectly understood,  even  by  those  who  practise  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
tubm  are  not  soldy  formed  on  the  underground  part  of  the  stem ;  they 
are  also  formed  upon  the  stem  above  ground  in  many  varieties,  and  these 
formations  are  of  course  green.  Though  formed  at  the  same  time  as  those 
bdow,  or  later,  yet  they  sprout  directly,  in  the  same  manner,  even  in  the 
case  of  late  varieties,  the  underground  tubers  of  which  do  not  vegetate  till 
the  following  spring.  When,  however,  an  underground  tuber  is  exposed  to 
light,  it  becomes  green,  and  thereby  is  sssimilated  to  the  nature  of  the  tuber 
produced  above  ground,  and  like  it  disposed  to  sprout  earlier  than  those  not 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  light.  It  is  not,  however,  neoessaiy  to  green 
the  sets  for  a  general  crop,  for  if  planted  in  time  they  come  up  eariy  enough 
to  be  safe  from  spring  frosts  without  previous  exposure,  for  the  purpose  of 
greening ;  but  in  the  case  of  early  plantations  (1408),  with  protection  if 
necessary,  greening  may  be  of  some  advantage ;  and  in  the  method  of 
retarding  the  sets  so  as  only  to  plant  them  in  July  for  a  late  young  crop,  it 
is  unavoidable,  for  the  tubers  would  either  grow  too  much  or  rot,  if  they 
were  not  spread  out  in  a  dry  cool  situation,  and  consequently  one  un&vonr- 
able   for  growth.     Instead  of  greening  the  tubers  when  taken  up,  and 
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Hfterwards  pittiog  them  till  spring,  it  would  most  probably  answer  better 
not  to  ezpoee  them  to  the  process  till  more  immediately  before  planting, 
in  order  that  the  excitement  to  growth  might  go  on  without  an  intermediate 
check.— (iV:  tn  G.  M.  1842.) 

1416.  Taking  up  and  preserving  a  crop, — The  art  of  keeping  potatoes, 
whether  for  culinaiy  purposes  or  propagation  by  sets,  is  founded  on  the 
following  principles:—*'  Potatoes  may  be  viewed  as  tuberous  stems,  edible 
only  when  in  a  blanched  state ;  for  exposure  to  light  is  injurious  to  their 
nutritive  qualities,  more  especially  if  vegetation  is  excited.  The  latter  may 
be  checked,  it  is  true,  by  various  means ;  but  nothing  can  prevent  the  tubers 
from  becoming  green  if  long  exposed  to  direct  light  That  this  afiects  them 
even  in  winter,  in  some  degree,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  as  the  heat  of  the 
season  advances,  the  influence  of  light  becomes  much  more  evident ;  and 
when  some  time  exposed  to  light,  instead  of  being  wholesome,  they  ultimately 
become,  to  a  certain  extent,  poisonous.  Potatoes  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark.  They  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to 
light  a  single  day  after  they  are  dug  up ;  they  are  even  deteriorated  in  qua- 
lity by  spreading  out  to  dry  previously  to  storing  up.  The  less  they  are 
dried  the  better,  for  drying  injures  the  skin.  If  the  skin,  and  perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  substance  immediately  below  it,  is  made  to  part  with  its 
natural  juices  by  drying,  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  rendered  Incapable  of 
absorbing  moisture  if  presented  to  it;  but  the  natural  juices,  idthough 
watery,  are  yet  not  water ;  and,  therefore,  the  latter  substance  being  foreign, 
must,  when  introduced  into  the  tuber,  prove  injurious  to  it.  Fermentation 
is  sometimes  brought  on  by  putting  moist  potatoes  together  in  large  masses 
in  a  warm  situation,  and  of  course  changes  the  whole  substance,  and  anni-^ 
hilates  the  vegetative  principle.  It  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  by  not  throwing  the  potatoes  into  too  lai^  heaps,  but  rather  laying 
them  up  in  long  ridges,  with  divisions  of  earth  at  intervals  corresponding 
with  the  quantity  of  potatoes  that  are  Intended  to  be  taken  out  at  once.  If 
potatoes  are  dried  unavoidably,  they  should  not  be  again  wetted  till  such 
time  as  they  are  about  to  be  cooked.  No  good  judge  of  the  nature  of 
potatoes  would  choose  to  purchase  out  of  the  washed  heaps  exposed  in  towns 
in  preference  to  such  as  are  unwashed.  It  b  not  well  to  use  straw  next 
potatoes,  for  it  becomes  decomposed  by  the  moisture,  and,  by  its  decomposi- 
tion, carburetted  hydrogen  is  formed.  The  colour  of  the  flesh  of  the  white 
kidney  potatoe  has  been  known  to  be  changed  from  white  to  yellow  when 
boiled,  in  consequence  of  a  straw  covering  having  been  placed  next  them  in 
the  ridge,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bad  flavour  communicated.  If  the  above 
observations  are  attended  to,  failures  to  any  extent  worth  noticing  in  the 
vegetation  of  the  sets  will  not  occur.  Potatoes  have  been  known  to  have 
been  taken  up  in  a  very  wet  state  indeed,  and  buried  in  small  quantities  in 
moderately  dry  soil ;  but  no  failure  in  the  sets  resulted  from  sudi  practice." 
(X.  in  O.  M.y  1842.)  Potatoes  intended  for  seed,  as  we  have  seen 
(1407),  should  be  taken  up  before  they  are  ripe ;  but  those  for  keeping 
should  be  mature.  The  greatest  care  is  neceasary,  in  both  cases,  not 
to  make  the  slightest  wound  on  the  rind  of  the  tuber,  which,  if  done, 
is  certain  of  sooner  or  later  bringing  on  decay.  They  may  be  preserved  in 
cellars  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  firosts,  in  pits  in  dry  sandy  soil,  or  in 
ridges  above  the  surfiice,  five  feet  wide,  and  of  any  convenient  length, 
first  covered  with  turf,  if  it  can  be  had,  pbicing  the  grassy  side  uppermost. 
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not  next  the  potatoes ;  then  with  a  cost  of  nx  inches  or  eight  uiches  of 
soil,  snd,  lastly,  with  sneh  a  thick  coating  of  thatch  as  shall  as  eflectoally 
exdiide  both  nUn  and  heat,  ss  if  ice  were  to  be  kept  instead  of  potatoes.  If 
the  potatoes  are  ooTered  up  in  this  msnner,  when  they  and  the  soil  beneath 
them  are  of  a  tempexature  not  much  abore  the  freezing  point,  they  will 
keep  without  sprouting,  for  any  required  period ;  provided  the  same  caie  be 
taken  in  opening  and  ooreiing  them,  when  any  are  wsnted  for  use,  as  is  done 
fai  taking  ice  from  an  ice-house.  To  lessen  this  care,  ss  msny  as  will  senre 
a  week  may  be  taken  at  a  time.  As  ice  may  be  preserred  from  thawing  in 
an  undeiground  cellar,  so  may  potatoes  be  from  sprouting.  Whenerer 
potatoes  are  presenred  in  a  situation  that  admits  of  such  a  rise  of  temperature 
as  to  occasion  their  sprouting,  they  ought  to  be  turned  over  ss  aften  as  the 
sprouts  have  grown  to  half  an  inch  in  length ;  otherwise  their  quality  will 
become  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  increase  of  fibrous  matter  in  the  tuber,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  sprouts.  Indeed,  the  best  mode  is  to  aoo(^ 
out  the  eyes  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  gouge  (418),  or  to  sear  those  of  the 
potatoes  which  are  to  be  kept  longest  widi  a  hot  iron,  or  to  scald  or  destroy 
vitality,  by  putting  them  for  a  short  time  in  boiling  water,  or  in  a  heated 
oven.  Kiln-drying  potatoes  is  a  prsetice  not  uncommrai  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland ;  but  they  should  not  be  afterwards  wetted  tQl  they  are  bei^g 
prepared  for  use.  Every  one  who  knows  the  difference  in  the  eating  of  the 
potato  that  has,  and  one  that  has  not  sprouted,  will  admit  the  importance  of 
this  subject. 

1417.  DUeoMety  in$eeUy  4(«.— The  potato  is  subject  to  the  curl  in  the 
leaves,  which,  when  it  has  once  taken  place,  csnnot  be  remedied,  but  whidi 
may,  in  general,  be  prevented  by  using  heslthy  sets  from  the  middle  or  top 
end  of  the  tuber,  and  by  good  culture  in  well  pulverised  soil,  dry  at  bottom. 
The  heating  and  fermenting  of  sets,  after  they  have  been  out,  dten  prodnees 
the  curl  and  other  disesses ;  and  some  partiOTlar  soils  and  manures  seem  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  scab  in  the  tuber.  These  diseases,  howev^,  are  more 
common  in  fields  than  in  gardens.  A  change  of  variety,  or  of  sets  of  the 
ssme  variety  from  a  different  locality,  is  frequently  resorted  to,  more  eqie- 
cially  in  field  culture,  as  a  general  preventive  of  disesse  in  the  potato. 

Farcing  the  Potato,  see  1100. 

The  sweet  potato,  Convolvulus  Batatas,  L.,  has  already  been  treated  of  in 
the  Chapter  on  Forcing  (1102). 

SiTBSBCT.  II. —  The  Jerutalem  Artichoke, 

1418.  The  Jenualem  ArtuMce^  Heli^nthus  tuber^susX.  (Poire  de  Terre, 
Fr.)  is  a  coiymbiferous  tuberous-rooted  perennial,  a  native  of  Brazil,  but 
sufficiently  hardy  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Britain.  Before  the  potato 
was  known,  the  tuben  of  this  plant  were  much  esteemed,  but  they  are  now 
comparatively  neglected,  though  in  our  opinion  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is 
as  deserving  of  culture  as  the  common  artichoke.  The  tuben  are  whole- 
some, nutritious,  and  in  stews  boiled  and  mashed  with  butter,  or  baked  in 
pies  with  spices,  they  have  an  excellent  flavour,  resembling  that  of  the  com- 
mon artichoke.  Two  or  three  rows  of  a  few  yards  in  length  sre  sufficient 
to  afford  a  small  family  an  occasional  diah  through  tlie  autumn  and  winter. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  division  of  the  tuber,  or  by  small  tubers  planted 
in  Mareh:  the  soil  ought  to  be  light,  sandy  and  rich,  and  the  situation  open. 
As  the  stems  grow  from  four  feet  to  eight  feet  in  height,  the  rows  may  be  three 
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feet  or  four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  a  foot  distant  in  the  row.  The  tubers 
may  either  be  taken  from  the  plants  as  wanted,  or  the  crop  dug  up  and 
housed  in  the  manner  of  potatoes.  No  plant  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
cnlinaiy  vegetables  requires  less  care  in  its  culture.  It  very  seldom  flowers, 
bat  by  destroying  the  tubers  as  they  appear,  it  might  doubtless  be  made  to 
produce  seed,  by  means  of  which  some  improyed  yarieties  might  possibly  be 
obtained. 

SuBSECT.  III.— r^tf  Turnip, 

1419.  Tke  Tumipf  Br^ca  Rapa  Z,.,  is  a  crudferous  biennial,  a  native 
of  Britain,  of  no  value  in  its  wild  state,  but  so  greatly  changed  by  culture 
as  to  become  one  of  our  most  useful  culinary  and  agricultural  vegetables. 
It  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  but  was  little  known  about  London  till 
the  beginning  of  the  l7th  century.  The  use  of  the  root  in  broths,  soups, 
stews,  and  entire  or  mashed,  is  general  in  all  temperate  climates,  and  also 
the  use  of  the  tender  radical  and  stem  leaves,  and  the  points  of  Uie  shoots, 
when  the  plant  is  coming  into  flower,  as  greens.  The  seedling  plants, 
when  the  rough  leaf  ia  beginning  to  appear,  like  those  of  fldl  others  of  the 
BrasaiGa  fiimily,  are  used  in  small  saladiug.  The  earliest  crop  of  turnips 
oomes  Into  use  about  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  Juno,  and  a  succession 
is  kept  up  throughout  the  summer  by  subsequent  sowings ;  and  turnips  may 
be  had  through  the  winter,  partly  from  the  open  garden  and  partly  from 
roots  stored  up,  in  the  manner  of  potatoes.  Hence  a  laige  portion  of  the 
kitchen*garden  is  devoted  to  this  crop.  A  well-grown  turnip  has  a  large, 
smooth,  qrmmetrical  bulb,  a  small  neck,  and  a  small  root  or  tail,  with  few 
fibres,  except  near  its  lower  extremity.  In  the  rotation  the  turnip  follows 
the  potato,  the  leguminous  &mily,  or  any  crop  not  cruciferous. 

1420.  Farietiea. — The  eariy  Dutek^  white,  small,  and  if  sown  towards 
the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  will  be  fit  for  use  towards  the 
end  of  May ;  the  Sionej  white,  larger,  and  adapted  for  successional  crops  till 
winter.  Scotch  ffclhw^  syn.  garden  yellow,  excellent  for  winter  use ;  the 
Swedith^  83m.  Rutabaga,  greenish- yellow,  of  excellent  flavour,  but  requires 
s  great  deal  of  boiling ;  it  will  keep  either  in  the  opoi  garden  till  March, 
when  its  tops  will  make  excellent  greens,  or  in  the  root-cellar,  or  buried 
in  a  thatched  ridge  till  turnips  come  again.  This  variety  differs  from  all 
the  other  kinds  of  turnip  in  admitting  of  being  transplanted,  and  yet  bulbing 
nearly  as  well  as  if  sown  where  it  is  finally  to  remain.  The  other  varieties 
may  be  transplanted,  provided  the  very  extremity  of  the  tap  root  is  pre- 
served uninjured,  which  is  done  by  using  a  transplanter  (fig.  32,  in  p.  136), 
or  by  having  part  of  a  row  of  plants  sown  over  a  layer  of  compact  rotten 
dung.  The  point  of  the  tap  root  stops  at  the  dung,  and  branches  into  it, 
and  the  plant  can  thus  be  taken  up  along  with  the  dung  without  injury. 
The  MaUeWy  syns.  yellow  Maltese,  golden  Maltese,  is  a  very  good,  small, 
yellow,  much  flattened,  winter  turnip.  The  TWtow,  syn.  French  turnip ; 
yellow,  small,  long-rooted  like  a  laige  radish,  but  of  most  excellent  flavour, 
always  used  with  the  rind  on,  in  which  the  flavour  resides ;  neither  fit  to  be 
eaten  boiled  alone  or  raw ;  but  two  or  three  of  them  in  seasoning  will  give 
a  higher  flavour  than  a  dozen  of  other  turnips.  This  variety  is  much 
cultivated  on  the  Continent,  though  neglected  in  England ;  but  in  our  opmion 
it  ought  to  be  in  every  suburban  garden. 

1421.  Culture, — The  turnip,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rutabaga,  can  only 
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be  propagatiMi  by  aeed,  and  for  a  bed  four  and  a  half  feet  by  twenty-four 
feet,  the  plantf  to  remain  being  thinned  to  aeven  Inches'  ^ittanrr  erery 
way,  the  quantity  required  ia  half  an  ounce.  The  seed  cornea  up  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  aeaaon.  The  eoil  ahould  be  in  good  heart, 
and  well  pulveriaed.  If  sown  in  raised  drills,  they  do  better  than  on  lerel 
ground,  more  especially  on  soils  inclined  to  be  tenacious.  Sown  broadcast 
on  such  soils,  they  do  no  good.  A  sowing  should  be  made  once  in  March,  and 
twice  in  April,  for  the  earliest  crops ;  and  afterwards  at  interrals  of  four  or  fire 
weeks,  till  the  middle  of  August^  for  a  winter  crop  or  for  plants  to  stand 
through  the  winter  to  shoot  up  and  supply  greens  in  Februazy,  March,  and 
April.  The  main  crops  of  white,  yeUow,  and  French  turnips,  shoold  be 
sown  in  the  latter  end  of  June.  All  the  sorts  should  be  sown  in  drills,  as 
admitting  of  stirring  the  soil  among  the  plants  with  leas  labour.  The  earlkat 
and  latest  crops  should  be  of  the  early  Dutch,  as  coming  into  use  sooner  in 
autumn,  and  sending  up  sprouts  soonest  in  spring.  The)*  may  be  in  rows  n 
foot  apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  six  inches' distance  in  the  row,  and 
this  width  will  also  answer  for  the  French  tnniip ;  but  the  stone  and  the 
yellow  may  be  sown  In  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  Swedish  at  two 
feet ;  the  distance  in  the  rows  being  proportionately  increased.  The  roatiae 
culture  consists  in  weeding,  thinning,  stirring  the  soil,  and  supplying  water 
abundantly  in  very  dry  weather,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  becoming  loogfa 
and  stringy ;  taking  great  care,  when  stirring  the  soil,  not  to  earth  np  the 
roots,  which  will  prevent  their  swelling. 

1422.  In  gathering  the  root  the  entire  plant  is  necessarily  pulled  up, 
and  the  tops  and  tails  taken  at  once  to  the  rot  heap.  Choose  the  largest, 
and  take  them  from  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  rows,  to  make  more 
room  for  the  growth  of  those  which  remain.  In  gathering  the  ti^  in 
spring,  the  tenderest  leaTes  only  are  taken,  whether  from  the  crown  of 
plants  that  have  not  yet  ran,  or  from  the  flower-stems.  Some  also  gather 
the  points  of  the  stems,  which,  however,  are  much  leas  delicate  than  the 
leaves,  but  excellent  to  salt  beef.  The  leaves  and  tope  are  equally  good 
from  all  the  varieties ;  but  most  acrid  from  the  French  tnniip,  and  least  so 
from  the  Swedish. 

1423.  Pruerving  tumifn  through  the  winter.  In  ordinaxy  winters  neither 
the  yellow  nor  the  Swedish  turnip  require  to  be  covered ;  but  as  when  left 
exposed  they  will  begin  to  vegetate,  in  Febrnaiy  a  portion  of  the  crop  should 
be  taken  up,  topped  (but  not  tailed,  which  would  fevour  the  escape  of  sap), 
and  preserved  in  sand  or  straw  in  Uie  root-ceUar,  or  in  a  ridge  like  potatoes 
(1416) ;  and  like  them  so  thickly  thatched  as  to  exclude  both  heat  and  rain, 
and  maintain  a  degree  of  coolness  that  will  prevent  vegetation.  Or  the  rows 
as  they  stand  on  the  ground  may  have  the  leaves  cut  off  and  covered  with 
soil,  so  as  to  form  them  into  ridges,  and  after  the  whole  mass  of  the  ridges 
has  been  cooled  down  to  32^  by  frost,  it  may  then  be  thickly  covered  with 
litter,  to  exclude  the  heating  influence  of  the  sun.  A  third  mode  of  pre- 
aejrving  turnips  through  the  winter,  consists  in  cutting  off  the  tops  with  a 
slice  of  the  roots  attadied,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  ever  vegetating  again, 
and  in  this  state,  with  or  without  the  tails,  burying  them  in  moist  sand  in  a 
cellar,  or  in  a  ridge  in  the  open  ur  like  potatoes.  As  the  turnip  vegetates 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  potato,  much  greater  care  Is  required 
to  keep  it  in  a  dormant  state. 

1424.  To  save  Mstf.— One  kind  only  can  be  sowed  in  one  garden  in  the 
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lame  year.  The  best  formed  roots,  and  those  which  have  come  earliest  or 
latest  into  maturity  according  to  the  variety,  should  he  selected  and  trans- 
planted in  autumn,  or  early  in  spring,  into  a  spot  by  themselves,  and  the 
stems  tied  to  stakes,  if  there  shoidd  be  any  danger  apprehended  from  high 
winds.  The  seed  will  keep  four  or  five  years,  but  should  be  aerated  once 
ever)'  winter,  during  severe  frost  (1383). 

1426.  Due(ue»y  insects^  S^. — The  turnip  in  very  dry  seasons  is  liable  to 
the  mildew,  if  it  has  not  been  liberally  supplied  with  water ;  and  also  to 
excrescences  on  the  root,  produced  by  a  species  of  cynips  which  deposits 
its  eggs  there.  Lime,  soap-boilers'  waste,  putrid  urine,  or  the  urine  of  cows, 
are  said  to  render  the  soil  offensive  to  the  parent-fly ;  and  when  its  attacks 
can  be  foreseen,  this  mode  may  be  adopted,  more  especially  as,  if  it  fails,  it 
wiU  at  all  events  manure  the  soil.  On  coming  through  the  ground,  the 
plants  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  small  jumping  beetle,  called  the  turnip- 
flea,  Haltica  n^morum,  besides  five  or  six  other  insects  of  difierent  kinds, 
the  effects  of  which  are  very  serious  in  field-culture ;  but  in  gardens  they 
can  generally  be  guarded  against,  or  counteracted  by  watering,  or  by  digging 
down  and  re-sowing. 

1426.  Farcing  the  turnip  for  the  root  is  seldom  attempted  in  British 
gardens,  though  in  Russia  and  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  sown  on  hotbeds, 
as  radishes  are  in  England.  The  roots,  more  especially  those  of  the  Swedish 
turnip,  placed  dose  together  on  heat  in  January,  will  produce  an  abundance 
of  delicate  sprouts  through  February  and  March. 

SuBSECT.  lY.^The  Carrot. 
1427*  7%6  carroty  Daiicus  Carbta  L.  (Carotte,  Fr.),  is  an  umbelliferous 
biennial,  common  in  Britain  and  other  purts  of  Europe,  of  no  use  in  cookery 
in  a  wild  state,  but  by  culture  rendered  succulent,  agreeable,  and  when 
young  highly  nutritive.  It  is  excellent  in  a  mature  state  as  a  dish,  or  in 
stews ;  and  no  vegetable  Is  so  much  in  demand  for  soups.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  it  is  required  in  some  families  throughout  the  year ;  several  crops 
being  forced,  and  the  supply  from  May  to  October  being  furnished  from  the 
open  garden.  A  considerable  breadth  is  therefore  required  for  this  crop, 
which  in  the  rotation  may  follow  some  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  or  some  crop 
that  has  been  manured ;  for  any  manure,  except  what  is  in  a  liquid  state, 
applied  to  the  carrot,  causes  the  roots  to  branch  and  their  rind  to  become 
ulcerated. 

1428.  Farieties.'^-Earhf  horn ;  orange,  short,  coming  earlier  to  maturity 
than  any  other  variety.  Early  scarlet  horn;  larger  than  the  preceding,  and 
better  for  a  main  crop.  Long  orange^  syn.  Altringham ;  orange-red,  long, 
well-adapted  for  a  main  crop.  Long  r«ii  Surrey  ;  red,  long,  excellent  also 
for  a  main  crop.  Long  white;  white,  very  delicate  flavoured,  produces  an 
immense  crop,  but  does  not  keep  well  through  the  winter.  Violet^  syn. 
purple ;  violet,  laige,  sweet,  not  much  cultivated. 

1429.  Culture, — By  seed  is  the  only  mode  of  propagation;  and  as  the 
seeds  have  numerous  forked  hairs  on  their  edges,  by  which  they  adhere 
together  in  clusters,  they  should  be  rubbed  between  the  hands  and  mixed 
with  dry  sand,  in  order  to  separate  them  as  much  as  possible  before  sowing. 
For  a  bed  four  and  a  half  feet  by  thirty  feet,  the  plants  to  be  thinned  out 
to  six  inches  every  way,  or  for  150  feet  of  drill,  1  oz.  of  seed  will  be  requi- 
site.   The  seed  does  not  come  up  for  four  or  five  weeks  in  spring,  and  for 
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three  or  four  in  summer  and  Aotamn.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  mniy^ 
and  deep  and  rich,  in  conseqaenoe  of  being  well  trenched  and  mmnired  the 
preceding  year.  The  fint  sowing  of  the  early  horn  may  be  made  in  the 
middle  oi  Pebmary^  in  a  warm  border;  and  if  the  fiunily  require  n  oonslaat 
supply  of  young  carrota,  suocessional  sowings  may  be  made,  as  reoommcDded, 
for  a  constant  supply  of  turnips.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first  week 
in  April  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  the  main  crop  for  taking  up  and  preserring 
through  the  winter ;  and  a  crop  of  small  carrots,  to  stand  through  the  winter 
and  afibrd  roots  in  Februaiy,  March,  and  April,  may  be  sown  in  Che  first 
week  in  August.  The  early  scailet  horn  is  by  some  the  only  carrot  grown, 
answering  well  both  for  an  eariy  and  a  main  crop  ^6.  If.,  1840,  p.  207, 
and  1841,  p.  27).  All  the  crops  that  are  to  be  drawn  young  may  be  sown 
in  drills,  six  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  three  iochea^  but 
those  which  are  intended  to  produce  carrots  of  full  sise  should  be  sown  in 
drills  eighteen  inches  i^MOt,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  from  eight  inches 
to  ten  inches  in  the  row.  Carrots  will  grow  in  peat.  Deep  holes  may  be 
made  with  a  large  dibber,  and  filled  with  prepared  rich  sandy  soil,  and 
two  or  three  seeds  sown  in  eadi  hole,  to  be  afterwards  thinned,  so  as  to 
leave  the  best  in  each  hole.  They  may  be  produced  of  large  siie  in  this 
way,  OTen  where  the  ground  is  too  stiff  to  produce  otherwise  a  good  crop. 

Routine  culture  as  in  the  turnip  (1421),  with  this  difierenoe  that  the 
soil  between  the  rows  should  not  be  stirred  deeper  than  ia  neoesaary  to  kill 
the  weeds ;  for  by  so  doing  the  lateral  fibres  will  be  enconrsged  to  grow 
laige  and  disfigure  the  main  roots. 

1490.  Oatkering  and  keeping. — Young  caimts  are  dnwn  by  hand,  and 
full-grown  ones  dug  up  with  the  spade  or  two-pnmged  fork,  a  trench  being 
made  alongside  one  row  after  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  taking  out  the 
carrots  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  injuring  their  rind.  A  portion  of  the 
main  crop  may  be  left  in  the  ground,  and  oorered  with  litter  to  be  taken  up 
as  wanted ;  and  the  remainder  may  be  preserved  in  ceUan  or  in  ridgea  by 
some  of  the  modes  recommended  for  preserving  tumipa.  When  the  top  is 
cut  off  along  with  a  slice  of  the  root,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
carrots  till  carrots  come  again ;  indeed  they  have  been  so  preserved  for  two 
years  (G.  Jf.  voL  viL  p.  191) ;  but  we  should  prefer  keeping  on  the  tops 
and  buiying  the  carrots  in  an  ice-cold  thatched  ridge. 

1431.  Diseaeee  and  ineecte. — The  root  is  sometimes  disfigured  by  uloeia, 
supposed  to  be  the  efiect  of  recent  manure,  and  they  are  often  attacked  by 
the  grub  of  some  dipterous  insect,  which  in  its  perfect  state  may  be  prevented 
from  depositing  its  ^gga,  by  watering  the  soil  after  the  plants  have  come  up 
with  some  nauseous  liquid  manure,  such  as  putrid  urine  or  8|urits  of  tar,  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  gallon  to  every  sixty  square  yards  (C.  Jf^/n/osft,  in 
Oard,  Chron./or  1841,  p.  63).  Grubs  already  in  the  soil  cannot  so  readily 
be  destroyed,  unless  the  ground  is  so  deep  that  they  may  be  trenched  down 
when  the  want  of  air  will  kill  them ;  but  some  other  crop  may  be  grown  on 
it  which  the  insects  will  not  attack. 

1432.  Seed  eaving.— Meet  some  of  the  finest  specimens  and  transplant 
them  in  autumn,  growing  only  the  seeds  of  one  variety  in  one  year  in  the 
same  garden.  The  seed,  if  kept  dry  and  adhering  to  the  stalk,  will  keep 
three  or  four  yean ;  but  if  separated  firom  the  stalk,  it  will  grow  with  diffi* 
culty  the  second  year. 

Farcing  the  carrot.     See  1106. 
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'  SuBSECr.  Y.^The  Partnep, 

1433.  The  pargnep^  Pastin^ca  flativa,  L,  (Panais,  Fr,),  is  an  umbel- 
liferous biennial,  a  native  of  Britain,  on  calcareous  soils  in  open  situations, 
and  withstanding  our  severest  winters.  It  has  been  as  much  changed 
by  culture  as  the  carrot,  and  like  it  its  roots  are  highly  valued  both 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture.  With  respect  to  culinary  purposes,  they 
are  in  season  from  October  till  March.  They  differ  from  the  carrot  in 
being  only  used  in  their  mature  state,  and  chiefly  during  winter;  form- 
ing a  dish  to  be  eaten  to  meat  or  to  salt  fish ;  and  they  are  used  in  soups, 
mashed,  stewed,  and  fried.  Beer  and  wine  can  be  made  from  them,  and  also 
a  poweiful  spirit.  The  parsnep  is  excellent  food  for  cows,  being  highly 
nutritive,  and  giving  to  the  milk  a  peculiarly  rich  and  agreeable  flavour, 
resembling  that  from  cows  that  are  fed  on  the  richest  old  pasture.  Hence 
it  should  be  grown  on  a  laige  scale  by  every  cottager  that  has  a  cow.  Only 
a  moderate  space  is  required  for  them  in  the  gentleman's  garden,  and  they 
come  in  in  the  rotation  along  with  the  carrot  and  the  beet.  The  varieties 
are  few ;  the  hoUow-crowned  is  best  worth  cultivating.  The  Siam  variety 
has  a  small  yellow  xx)ot  of  a  high  flavour,  and  the  turnip-rooted  has  a  round 
root. 

1434.  Fropagaiion  and  euUure, — The  seed  required  for  a  bed  five  feet  by 
twenty  feet,  the  plants  to  be  thinned  to  eight  inches'  distance  eveiy  way,  is  one 
ounce :  and  the  same  for  a  drill  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  the  seed  comes  up 
in  eight  or  ten  days.  Seldom  more  than  one  crop  is  required,  and  this  is  sown 
in  March,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  afterwards  thinned 
out  to  eight  inches'  distance  in  the  row.  Routine  culture  as  in  the  carrot. 
The  roots  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost,  and  may  therefore  be  left  in 
the  ground  to  be  taken  up  as  wanted  till  February,  when  they  will  begin  to 
grow.  If  parsnepe  are  required  after  this  season,  a  quantity  of  roots  must  be 
taken  up  in  winter,  and  stored  like  those  of  the  carrot,  taking  care  either  to 
cut  off  the  tops,  with  a  slice  of  the  root,  or  to  bury  in  an  ice-cold  thatched 
ridge.  The  parsnep  is  seldom  attacked  by  diseaises,  or  by  insects.  Seed 
may  be  saved  as  in  the  carrot,  and  it  generally  retains  its  vitality  only  one 
year. 

SuBSBCT.  VI.  The  Red  Beet. 
1436.  The  Red  Beet^  Beta  vulgaris  L.  (Betterave,  Fr,)^  is  a  chenopodi- 
aceous  frisiform-rooted  biennial,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  on  the  sea- 
ooast,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  fi>r  its  root  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  and  probably  long  before.  The  roots  are  boiled  and  eaten 
cold,  either  to  meat,  especially  mutton,  by  themselves,  dressed  as  salad,  or 
in  mixture  with  other  salad  ingredients;  they  form  a  beautiful  garnish,  and 
a  very  desirable  pickle.  The  thin  slices  dried  in  an  oven  are  also  used  in 
confectionery,  and  the  leaves  may  be  used  as  spinach  or  greens.  The  roots 
must  be  washed  and  also  boiled  with  all  their  lateral  fibres,  and,  in  short, 
without  any  part  cut  off  except  the  leaves  ;  because  it  is  found  that  when 
the  root  is  wounded  in  any  part,  the  colour  in  boiling  escapes  through  the 
wound.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  best  are  the  common  red  beet^ 
the  Castelnaudariy  with  a  nutty  flavour,  and  Whiie*e  gigantic  dark^  a  new 
variety  of  very  great  merit.  The  tumip^rooted  is  an  early  variety  with  the 
roots  round,  and  the  Baeano  beet  has  the  skin  of  the  root  red,  and  the  flesh 
veined  with  rose  colour,  but  it  is  scarcely  knovi  n  in  British  gardens.    The 
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common  red  and  gigantic  dark  red  are  the  best  for  a  cottage  gaiden.  There  are 
▼arioiu  kmda  of  white-rooted  and  yellow-rooted  beet,  bat  theae,  being  grown 
chiefly  for  their  learea  as  spinach,  will  be  noticed  in  the  section  on  ^ina- 
oecus  plants.  Seldom  more  than  <me  crop  of  beet  is  reqaired,  and  this  is 
sown  in  the  last  week  of  March  or  the  b^ginniiig  of  ApriL  For  a  bed  foor 
feet  and  a  half  by  twelve  feet,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  drill,  one  oonoe 
of  seed  is  sufficient.  The  groond  should  be  prepared  as  for  the  carrot,  and 
the  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  at  the  same  distances,  and  the  same  routine 
culture  given,  with  this  difference,  that  blanks  when  they  occur  may  be 
filled  up  by  transplanting  when  the  plants  are  quite  small.  The  plants  come 
up  in  a  month.  The  crop  will  be  ready  for  use  in  September,  and  may  be 
treated  in  all  respects  like  a  crop  of  carrots,  and  like  them,  if  desirable,  kept 
in  pits  from  December  till  the  September  followmg.  Seed  may  be  saved  as 
in  the  canot,  and  it  will  keep  nine  or  ten  years. 

SoBSBCT.  VII.     Th0  Skirreif  SeorMomsnt,  SaUify,  and  (EtuUk^rtu 
Though  these  plants  are  at  present  but  little  culdvated  in  British  gar- 
dens, yet  we  think  a  small  portion  of  eadi  deeerves  a  place  for  the  sake  of 
variety. 

1436.  7%e  ^tirreiy  Sium  Sisaram,  L.  (Chervia,  /V.)  is  an  umbellilerous 
tuberous-rooted  perennial,  a  native  of  China,  and  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  part  used  is  the 
root,  which  b  composed  of  fleshy  tubers,  about  the  sixe  of  the  little  finger, 
and  joined  together  at  the  collar  of  the  plant  in  the  manner  of  the  tubers  of 
the  ranunculus.  The  tubers  were  formerly  esteemed  as  ^'the  sweetest, 
whitest,  and  most  pleasant  of  roots,"  either  boiled  and  served  up  with  sauce, 
or  fried  in  various  ways.  The  root  is  in  season  during  the  same  period  as  the 
parsnep.  There  are  no  varieties ;  but  when  the  plant  is  cultivated,  it  is 
generally  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots.  Seed,  however,  may  be  obtained, 
and  its  culture  and  management  is  in  all  respects  Uie  same  as  that  of  the  beet. 
The  seed  keeps  four  years. 

1437.  The  teorzanert^  or  Viper's  grass,  Scorsonen  hisp^nica,  L. 
(Soorzonere,  or  Saldfis  d'Espsgne,  Fr.)^  is  a  chiooraoeous  fusiform-rooted 
biennial,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  in  culture  in  British  gardens  since 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  root  is  straight,  conical,  and 
about  the  thickness  of  a  middle-sized  carrot,  with  a  black  rind.  It  is  used 
boiled  or  stewed,  in  the  manner  of  carrots  or  parsneps ;  it  comes  into  use  in 
August,  and  may  be  taken  up  in  November,  and  preserved  as  long  as  may  be 
thought  desirable.  Though  a  perennial,  it  is  always  propagated  by  seed,  of 
whidi  an  ounce  will  be  sufficient  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  drilL 
The  seed  comes  up  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The  routine  culture  b  the  same 
as  for  the  carrot  and  panmep,  and  seed  may  be  saved  in  the  same  manner;  it 
keeps  good  two  years. 

1438.  7%e  ioisify^  or  purple  Goat's  beard^  Tragopbgon  porrifblius,  L, 
(Salsifis,  Fr,)y  ba  chiooraoeous  fusiform-rooted  biennial,  not  unlike  the 
scorfionera,  to  which,  however,  it  b  much  to  be  prefiened,  but  with  much 
narrower  leaves,  at  a  dbtance  resembling  those  of  leeks,  a  native  of  England, 
formerly  cultivated  for  its  roots,  which  were  used  like  carrots  and  parsneps. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  and  treated  in  all  respects  like 
those  of  the  soonEonera.     The  seed  keeps  two  years. 

1439.  The  Spaniih  nMfy^  So61ymus  hiiqinicus,  L,  (Cardouille,  /V.), 
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ifl  Aoarduaceoos  biennial^  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  where  the  roots  of 
the  wild  plant  are  collected  and  dressed  like  those  of  salsify  or  scorzonera, 
which  they  closely  resemble  when  dressed.    {BonJard.y  1842.) 

1440.  The  tree-prifnrose,  (Enothera  biennis,  L.,  an  onagrarious  fusiform- 
rooted  biennial,  a  native  of  North  America,  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  scorzonera,  and  the  points  of  the 
shoots  are  used  in  salads.  The  roots  of  the  other  biennial  species  may 
doubtless  be  similarly  applied.  Seeds  are  readily  procured  from  the  seed- 
shops,  and  the  plant  grows  freely  in  sandy  soil. 

SuBSECT.  VIII. — The  Hamburgh  Parsley, 

1441.  The  Hamburgh  panleyy  Apium  Petroselinum  tuberdsum  Bon 
Jard,y  is  a  biennial,  resembling  the  common  parsley,  but  with  much  laiger, 
leas  curled  leaves,  and  with  large  fusiform  roots  of  the  same  colour  and  tex- 
ture as  those  of  the  parsnep.  It  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  Germany,  to 
put  in  soups  and  stews,  and  also  as  a  separate  dish,  like  the  parsnep  or 
Teltow  turnip.    Its  culture  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  parsnep. 

SuBSBCT.  IX,— The  Radish. 

1442.  The  radish^  Riphanus  sativus  L.  (Radis  and  Rave,  Ft.\  is  a 
fusiform-rooted  (nuciferous  annual,  said  to  be  a  native  of  China,  in  ctdtiva- 
tion  in  Britain  from  the  earliest  period  of  garden  history,  for  the  roots  which 
are  eaten  raw  as  salad,  or  in  mixture  with  other  ingredients.  The  roots  are 
also  excellent  when  boiled  and  sent  to  table  in  tiie  manner  of  asparagus. 
The  young  seedling  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  small  salading,  and  the 
seed-pods  are  frequently  pickled,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  capers. 

1443.  Varkties.^-These  are  arranged  as  spring  and  summer  radishes, 
turnip  radishes,  autumn  radishes,  and  winter  radishes.  The  first  class  are 
delicately  acrid,  the  second  more  powerfully  so,  and  the  last  strong  and 
coarsely  pungent . 

Spring  and  summer  radiehee, — Scarlet^  syn.  salmon-coloured:  in  most 
general  cultivation*  Short-topped  ecarlet:  the  earliest  and  best  variety. 
Semi-kng  ecarlet :  a  new  sort,  said  to  remain  longer  crisp  than  other  spring 
and  summer  radishes;  and  the  semi-long  rose  coloured^  also  of  excellent 
quality.     The  short-topped  scarlet  is  the  best  for  a  cottage  garden. 

Turnip  radishes, — White  turnip:  root  globular.  Rose-eohured  turnip, 
YeUow  short-topped  turnip:  form  cylindrical. 

Autumn  radishes.—  White  Russian :  root  large  and  long,  white,  tapering 
like  a  carrot,  flavour  nutty,  like  that  of  the  rampion.  Yellow  turnip :  root 
large,  oVate,  rough,  yellow  or  dusky  brown  without,  but  white  within. 
Round  broum  :  root  large,  greenish  brown ;  the  first  is  the  best  for  a  cottage 
garden. 

Winter  radiates, — White  Spanish :  root  laige,  outside  greenish  white,  flesh 
hot,  firm,  solid,  and  white.  Black  Spanish:  root  large,  rough,  black, 
flesh  white,  hot,  firm,  solid ;  the  hardiest  of  the  winter  radishes ;  the  best 
for  a  cottage  garden. 

1444.  The  soil  fi>r  all  the  kmds  should  be  light,  rich,  and  well  pulverized 
to  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  the  situation  for  an  early  crop  shel- 
tered and  exposed  to  the  son.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  January  and 
February  for  a  crop  to  be  drawn  in  March  and  April,  and  covered  with 
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mats,  straw  or  fen,  nightly  and  daring  great  part  of  the  day  in  snowy  or 
very  cold  windy  weather.  The  seeds  should  be  scattered  so  thin  as  not  to 
come  up  thicker  than  one  and  a  half  inches  or  two  inches  apart.  For  a  bed 
four  feet  six  inches  by  twelve  feet,  two  ounces  of  seed  will  be  rsqaif«L  It 
will  come  up  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Suooeesional  sowings  may  be  made  ereiy 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  till  the  end  of  May ;  afterwards  the  automn  radishes 
may  be  sown  till  the  end  of  July ;  and  the  winter  radishes  may  be  sown 
from  the  beginning  of  July  till  the  end  of  August.  The  autumn  and  winter 
radishes  are  most  conveniently  cultivated  in  rows,  and  as  they  are  allowed 
to  attain  a  considerable  size  before  being  used,  the  distance  between  the 
rows  may  be  nine  inches  or  a  foot,  and  the  distance  in  the  row  six  inches. 
The  winter  radishes  come  into  use  in  October,  and  being  very  hardy,  may 
either  be  left  in  the  open  ground  through  the  winter,  which  is  the  practice 
in  Russia  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow^  and  taken  up  as  wanted ; 
or  stored  up  in  ridges  or  cellars  in  the  manner  of  turnips  or  cairots.  The 
tender  green  seed-pods  used  in  pickling  are  taken  from  plants  of  the  eariy 
sorts  that  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  seed  for  that  purpose  in  July  and 
August.  The  early  radishes  are  so  short  a  time  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  seldom  troubled  with  insects ;  but  in  the  case  of  seed-b^nng  plants,  the 
sparrows  are  very  fond  of  the  newly-formed  seeds.  In  saving  seed  only  one 
kind  ought  to  be  grown  in  the  same  garden  at  the  same  time.  The  seed 
will  keep  two  years. 

Forfireing  the  radith^  the  details  have  already  been  given  at  length  (1106). 

SuBSBCT.  X.—CxaUt  Dippei,  O.  orenhta,  and  TropMum  tuberitum. 

1446.  Deppe'i  amiUty  O.  Deppei  B.  (7.,  is  an  oxalideous  bulbous-rooted  per- 
ennial, a  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1827)  and  strongly  recommended  for 
cultivation  for  its  fusiform  roots,  which  form  a  delicate  vegetable  dish ;  and  for 
its  stems,  flowers,  and  leaves,  for  putting  into  salads.  The  roots,  when  the 
plant  is  properly  cultivated,  become  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  and  above 
an  inch  in  thickness,  consisting  of  oellnlar  matter  without  woody  tissae  or 
sap  vessels,  not  unlike,  in  texture  and  nutritious  properties,  the  tubers  of  the 
salep  orchis,  O.  mono,  L.  *'  The  roots  are  gently  boiled  with  salt  and 
water,  after  being  wariied  and  slightly  peeled ;  they  are  eaten  like  aspa- 
ragus, in  the  Flemish  foshion,  with  melted  butter  snd  the  yolk  of  e^a. 
They  are  also  served  up  like  sooraonera  and  endive,  with  white  sauce.  They 
form,  in  whatever  way  they  are  dressed,  a  tender  succulent  dish,  easy  to 
digest,  agreeing  with  the  most  delicate  stomach.  The  analogy  of  the  root 
with  aejep  indicates  that  its  efiect  should  be  excellent  upon  all  constitatiiMis. 
The  young  leaves  are  dressed  like  sorrel,  put  in  soup,  or  used  as  gieeus ; 
they  have  a  fresh  and  agreeable  acid,  especisily  in  spring.  The  flowen  are 
excellent  in  salad,  alone,  or  mixed  with  com  salad,  endive  of  both  kinda,  red 
cabbage,  beet-root,  and  even  with  the  petals  of  the  dahlia,  which  are  ddi- 
cious  when  thus  employed,  lyhen  served  at  table,  the  flowers  with  their 
pink  corolla,  green  calyx,  yellow  stripes,  and  little  stamens,  produce  a  very 
pretty  eflfect." — (Professor  Morren  in  Gard.  Ckrmu  1841,  p.  68.)  Propa- 
gation may  be  effected  by  the  little  scaly  bulbs,  which  are  found  in  abundanee 
round  the  collar  of  the  plant.  They  require  a  light  sandy  soil,  enriched 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  frequent  watering  in  very  diy  weather ; 
and  Profl  Morren  waten  with  liquid  oow-dnng  in  Biay.     The  bulbs  may 
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be  planted  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  when  all  danger  from  frost 
18  oyer,  in  drills  aeven  inches  asunder,  the  bulbs  five  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  covered  with  an  inch-deep  of  soil.  The  bulbs  being  exceedingly  small, 
three  or  four  of  them  are  put  down  together,  so  as  to  form  a  group  of  plants. 
Vegetation  continues  till  October,  when  the  plants  may  be  taken  up,  and  the 
roots  preserved  through  the  winter  in  sand  in  a  diy  cellar,  protected  from 
frost.  The  bulbs  are  previously  taken  off  the  sides  of  the  crown  of  the  root, 
and  preserved  till  the  planting  season,  in  the  same  manner.  Prof.  Morren 
has  seen  a  single  plant  produce  from  forty-five  to  fifty  bulbs. — (/6u2.,  and  An- 
naki  des  Sciences  Phynques  4fc.,  €le  Lyon^  tome  vlii.,  1888.) 

1446.  Oxalis  erendta  Jacq.,  a  tuberous-rooted  oxalis  from  Lima,  where  it 
is  used  as  an  esculent,  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  since  1882,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  Ozalis  D^ppei ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  species 
in  the  flavour  of  the  tubers.  The  stalks  and  leaves,  however,  are  used  in 
tarts,  alone  or  with  other  vegetables  or  fruits.  The  plant  was  much  culti- 
vated ten  years  ago,  but  is  now  out  of  repute,  while  O.  Deppei  is  coming 
into  fiivour.  There  are  several  other  bulbous  or  tuberous  rooted  species  of 
Oxolis  from  South  America,  which  might  in  all  probability  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  q>ecies  mentioned. 

1447.  Tropaolum  tuberdsum  Maund.,  is  a  tropseolaoeous  tuberous-rooted 
climbing  perennial,  growing  five  feet  or  six  feet  high,  introduced  from  Peru 
in  1887,  which  has  also  been  added  to  the  list  of  our  esculent  roots.  The 
tubers,  when  well  grown,  are  about  the  size  of  hens'  ^ggs,  and  have  the  flavour 
of  sea-kale  or  asparagus,  joined  to  somewhat  of  the  hot  taste  of  garden  cress. 
The  plant  is  propagated  either  by  cuttings  taken  from  tubers  placed  in  heat 
early  in  the  season,  and  treated  like  cuttings  of  dahlias  so  obtained,  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  iubers,  leaving  one  good  eye  in  each  set.  These  may  be 
brought  forward  on  heat  in  separate  pots,  and  when  all  danger  from  frost  is 
over,  turned  out  into  a  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  three  feet  or  four  feet  apart 
every  way,  and  either  left  to  cover  the  ground  with  their  trailing  stems,  by 
which  the  soil  will  be  kept  moist,  or  sticked  like  peas.  The  latter  is  the 
best  mode  in  a  moist  season  or  damp  soil.  In  October,  when  the  leaves  are 
beginning  to  decay,  the  plants  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  tubers  placed  in  a 
dry  cellar,  or  in  a  pit  or  ridge,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  and  damp,  in  the 
manner  of  the  tubers  of  oxalis,  or  those  of  the  potato.  This  tropseolum  was 
first  successfully  cultivated  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden,  who,  firom  about  a  dozen  tubers,  raised  twenty-five  plants  in  April, 
turned  them  out  in  July,  and  dug  up  half  a  bushel  of  tubers  from  them  in 
November.  (G.  JIf.,  1888,  p.  254.)  T.  idule^  of  which  there  are  plants 
in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  oUier  species  with  tuberous  roots,  might 
doubtless  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  Tropabolum  tuberosum  L. 

1448.  Substitulee  for  CKuknt  rooU  are  to  be  found  in  the  roots  or  tubers 
of  Psoralea  escul^nta  Dec.^  a  leguminous  perennial,  a  native  of  Missouri, 
cultivated  in  North  America ;  Lithyrus  tuberbsus  X.,  6robus  tuberosus  L^ 
Apios  tuberosus  JBoer.,  Arachis  hypogaea  Zr.,  all  well-known  leguminous 
perennials;  Potentilla  AnserinaZr. /  Trapa  natans  Zr. /  the  common  cara- 
way, Carum  C^rui  Zr.,  a  well-known  umbelliferous  biennial,  a  native  of 
Britain  in  meadows,  the  roots  of  which  were  formerly  eaten  as  parsneps  are, 
the  leaves  used  in  garnishing,  and  the  seeds,  as  they  still  are,  in  confectionery 
and  distillation ;  Campanula,  any  of  the  fleshy  rooted  species;  Allium,  any 
species;  Lilium  pompbnium ;  Ediindphora  spinbsa  Zr.,  the  prickly  samphire, 
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the  roots  of  which  are  attahle,  with  the  flavour  of  pannepa,  and  the  yooag 
leavet  make  a  Teiy  wholeaome  and  ezoeUent  pickle;  Cyperna  L^  the 
nuh  BQt,  and  lome  others. 

Seot.  \y^~'Spinaenu9  EwculenU, 

1449.  The  only  tpinaeeotu  etculeni$  generally  cultivated  in  Britidli  gardens 
are  the  common  spinach,  and  the  sorrel;  but  we  hare  also  French 
spinach,  beei-spinach,  perennial-spinach.  New  Zealand-spinach,  and  heib- 
patience.  They  are  ail  very  mild  in  quality,  and  may  be  used  as  grems  by 
persons  with  whom  the  cabbage-tribe  would  disagree.  In  the  rotation  oi 
crops,  some  of  them,  as  the  common  spinach,  are  secondaiy ;  others,  as  the 
white  beet,  are  annual ;  and  some,  as  the  sorrel,  are  stationary. 

SuBSacr.  I.^ — The  Common  ^naeh. 
1460.  The  common  ejnnach^  Spinada  olerdcea  L.y  (Epinard  Fr.)  is  a 
chenopodisoeous,  dioecious  annual,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ada,  in  coltivs- 
tion  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  earlier,  for  its  succulent 
leaves.  It  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  the  Flanders  variety  particularly,  with- 
standing the  severest  firost.  The  leaves  are  used  boiled  and  mashed  up  as  a 
separate  dish,  and  in  soups  or  stews,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  aorrd. 
The  leaves  may  be  obtained  from  the  open  ground  from  April  to  Novcm* 
ber,  and  also  to  a  moderate  extent  through  the  winter,  and  spring.  There 
are  three  varieties,  the  round- eeeded^  for  sowing  during  summer;  the 
Flandere  spinach,  which  has  also  smooth  seeds  but  laiger,  and  very  large 
leaves,  for  sowing  in  autumn  for  use  in  vrinter  and  spring ;  and  the  prtddy- 
eeed^  or  common  winter  spinach.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  a  bed  4) 
feet  by  30  feet  is  two  ounces,  or  for  160  feet  of  drill,  one  ounce.  The 
seed  comes  up  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  season.  The 
best  mode  of  sowing  is  in  drills  8  inches  apart  for  summer  spinach,  and 
10  inches  or  1  foot  for  Flanders-spinach ;  the  plants  in  the  former  case  to  be 
thinned  to  6  inches  apart,  and  in  the  latter  to  8  inches,  as  soon  as  they 
have  shown  a  proper  leaf.  In  order  that  the  leaves  may  be  succulent,  and  pro- 
perly flavoured,  the  soil  should  be  rich  and  the  situation  open  and  airy,  more 
especially  for  the  main  crops.  The  summer  crops  are  frequently  sovm  alter- 
nately with  rows  of  peas  or  beans ;  but,  as  the  spinach  is  generally  more  or  less 
shaded  by  these  crops  before  it  is  fit  to  be  gathered,  it  is  never  of  so  good  a  qua- 
lity as  that  which  is  grown  in  the  open  garden.  For  summer  spinach,  the  first 
sowing  may  be  made  in  open  weather  in  January,  and  sowings  in  sucoeaaion 
every  three  or  four  weeks  may  be  made  till  the  end  of  July.  For  winter 
and  spring  use,  a  large  sowing  of  the  Flanders  variety,  and  also  some  of 
the  prickly-seeded,  which  some  prefer,  should  be  made  in  the  first 
or  second  week  of  August,  and  a  secondaiy  one  towards  the  end  of  that 
month.  These  sowings  will  come  into  use  in  November,  and  will  continue 
to  afibrd  gatherings  occasionally  through  the  winter,  and  frequently  in 
spring,  till  May  or  June.  The  routine  culture  of  all  the  sowings  consists  in 
thinning,  stirring  the  soil  between  the  rows,  and  watering,  in  very  dry 
weather.  In  gathering,  the  largest  leaf  only,  or  at  most  a  few  of  the  laigeat 
leaves,  should  be  taken  off  one  plant  at  a  time :  they  may  either  be 
cut  or  pinched  off.  A  portion  of  the  winter  crop  may  be  protected  by 
hoops  and  mats,  when  a  heavy  fiill  of  snow  is  anticipated,  to  admit  of  its 
being  more  readily  gathered.    Seed  may  be  saved  by  leavipg  a  portion  of 
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a  row,  containing  both  male  and  female  plants.  Wlien  the  female  bloaBoros 
are  set,  the  male  plants  should  be  pulled  up.  The  seed  will  keep  four 
years. 

SuBsscT.  II. — Oraehe,  or  French  Spinach. 

1461.  The  orache^  or  French  epinach^  Atriplex  hort^nsis  L^iah  cheno- 
podiaoeous  polygamous  annual,  growing  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  four 
feet,  a  natiye  of  Tartary,  and  in  oultiration  as  a  spinach  plant  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  leaves  are  used  as  in  the  common 
spinach,  to  mix  with  those  of  sorrel,  and  sometimes  also,  the  tender  points  of 
the  shoots.  There  are  three  yarieties,  the  trAito,  syn.  pale  green-leaved,  the 
^een-leaved,  and  the  dark  red-leaved.  An  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  a  drill  of 
one  hundred  feet  in  length ;  and  it  comes  up  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  A 
dozen  or  two  of  plants  placed  two  feet  apart  every  way,  in  rich  soil,  in  an 
open  situation,  kept  moderately  moist,  will  afibrd  gatherings  two  or  three 
times  a  week  during  the  whole  summer.  The  leaves  ought  to  be  taken 
while  they  are  tender,  and  the  blossoms  pinched  off  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
The  earliest  crop  may  be  sown  in  February,  and  for  succession  another  sow- 
ing may  be  made  in  June.  One  plant  will  afford  abundance  of  seed,  which 
will  keep  two  years. 

SuBSBCT.  III. — Neta  Zealand  Spinach. 

1462.  The  New  2ieaiand  spinach^  Tetragdnia  exp&nsa  ff.  JBT.,  is  a  fiooi- 
daoeous  trailing  annual,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  growing  freely  in  the  open 
garden  during  our  summers,  and  suffering  much  less  from  drought  than  the 
common  spinach.  It  has  been  more  or  less  in  culture  ss  a  spinach  plant 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality  to 
the  common  spinach,  and  even  to  the  orache,  or  French  spinach.  The  seed, 
of  which  \  oz.  will  be  sufficient,  may  be  sown  on  a  gentle  heat  in  March ; 
it  will  come  up  in  ten  days,  and  the  plants  may  be  transplanted  into  small 
pots  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  may  be 
turned  out  into  the  open  garden,  allowing  each  plant  at  least  a  square  yard 
for  the  extension  of  its  trailing  branches.  Half  a  dozen  plants  are  enough 
for  an  ordinary-sized  garden.  The  rest  is  routine.  Seed  may  be  saved  in 
fine  seasons  from  plants  in  the  open  garden ;  and  in  cold  wet  summers  by 
planting  on  dry  rubbish,  keeping  a  plant  in  a  pot,  or  truning  one  up  a  waU. 
It  will  keep  two  years. 

SuBSBCT.  IV. — Perennial  Spinach* 

1463.  The  perennitU  epinachy  Chenop6dium  Bonus  Henricus  L.  (An- 
serine, Fr.)  is  a  chenopodiaceous  pereimial,  a  native  of  Britain,  in  loamy 
soils,  and  formerly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  leaves,  which,  when  grown 
in  a  rich  soil  on  vigorous  young  plants,  make  a  very  succulent  spinach.  The 
plant  is  easily  propagated  by  division,  and  it  also  ripens  seeds.  In  Lincoln- 
shire it  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  preference  to  the  common  spinach. 

1464.  The  leaves  of  many  of  the  annual  indigenous  chenopodiums  may,  doubt- 
less, be  used  as  spinach,  when  nothing  better  can  be  got ;  as  may  those  of  the 
Quin6a,  Chenopodium  Quinoa  W.^  an  annual,  a  native  of  Peru,  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  there  for  its  small  white  seeds.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  green  and  the  red-leaved ;  they  grow  about  the  height  of  the  orache,  to 
which  they  bear  a  very  close  general  resemblance. 
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SuMBor.  y,—Tke  Spmadk  Be§i^  amd  lA«  Ckmrd  BmL 
U65.  Tke  ipina^  beei^  leaf  beet,  or  white  beet.  Bete  dda  L,  (Bette, 
or  Poir6e,  Fr,)  iatk  chenopodiaoeoui  biennud,  a  native  of  the  sea-ahoras  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  cultiration  in  Britiah  gardens  from  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  leaves,  which  are  boiled  as  spinach,  or  put 
into  soups,  and  used  as  greens. 

1466.  The  chard  beet^  syn«  Swiss  chard,  (Poir^  il  caides,  Fr^)  bdoi^ 
to  this  species ;  it  has  leaves  with  strong  white  footstalks  and  ribs,  and 
these,  separated  from  the  disk  of  the  le^  and  dreased  like  asparagna,  an 
thought  to  be  neariy  as  good  as  that  vegetable.  There  are  varieties  with 
white^  yeUow^  and  red  midribs. 

The  advantage  of  using  the  white  beet  as  a  spinach  plant  is,  that  it 
aflords  a  succession  of  leaves  during  the  whole  summer ;  and  hence  it  is 
recommended  for  the  gardens  of  cottages.  The  same  advantage  also  attends 
the  use  of  the  sefr-beet,  Beta  maritima  L^  a  biennial,  or  imperfect  perennial, 
a  native  of  our  shores.  Culture  of  both  the  leaf  beet  and  the  chaid  beet 
as  in  the  red  beet  (1436) ;  and  a  suigle  pkmt  will  produce  abundance  of 
seed,  which  will  keep  five  or  six  years. 

SuBsacT.  VL— Polimev  Spmaeh. 

1457.  P^Uiemee  spinach^  Heib  Patience,  or  F^itienoe  dock,  Runwx  Fa- 
ti^tia  L.  (Rhnbarbe  des  Moines,  Oseille-^hiards,  and  Epinards  immottds, 
#>.),  is  a  polygonaoeous  perennial,  a  native  of  Itely,  ibnnetly  common  in 
gardens  as  a  spinach  plant,  but  now  mudi  neglected.  The  leaves  rise  eaity 
fai  spring,  and  oontinue  to  be  produced  during  great  part  of  tiie  summer; 
they  should  be  gathered  when  quite  tender,  and  boiled  with  about  n  fourth 
part  of  common  sorvsL  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  or  Imiiiiiml  by 
division  like  the  perennial  spinach  (1463). 

SussKT.  Yll.— The  SerreL 

1458.  Tke  eorrd^  Rumex  L,  (Oseille,  /^.),  is  a  polygonaceooa  genns, 
of  which  two  species  have  been  long  in  cultivation  for  their  leaves  as  sonel. 
The  Frend^  eorreiy  syn.  Roman  sorrel,  or  round-leaved  sorrel,  R.  scutatus 
Z.,  is  a  perennial,  a  native  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  the  common  garden 
eorrei^  R.  Acetosa  Zr.,  is  an  Indigenous  perennial,  common  in  moist  meadows. 
The  leaves  of  both  species  are  used  in  soups,  sauces,  and  salads ;  and  very 
generally  by  the  French  and  Dutch  as  a  spinach ;  in  the  latter  wny  it  is 
often  used  along  with  herb-patienoe,  to  which  it  gives  an  excellent  flavour, 
as  well  as  to  orache,  turnip-tops,  nettle-tops,  and  those  of  Jack-by-the- 
hedge.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  common  sorrel,  but  that  most 
esteemed  is  the  large-leavedy  Toseille  de  Belleville,  Fr,  The  mikNeaved^ 
R.  mont^us  H.  P.  (roseille  vierge  Fr.)^  is  a  dioscions  species,  of  which  the 
leaves  are  smaller  and  less  acid  than  those  of  R.  Acetosa.  The  male  plant 
of  thiB  species  is  recommended  in  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  being  planted  as 
edgings  in  the  kitchen -garden.  All  the  kinds  are  propagated  by  division  or 
by  seeds,  and  they  may  be  grown  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  n  foot 
distant  in  the  row ;  lifting  a  portion  of  the  plantation  every  year  after  the 
flowering  season,  when  the  plants  are  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  and 
dividing  them,  and  replanting.  If  this  is  neglected  for  two  or  three  yearB, 
the  plants  will  become  large  and  crowded,  produce  only  small  leaves,  rot  in 
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the  oeatre,  and  ultimately  die  off.  Wherever  French  cookery  is  in  demand, 
a  considerable  breadth  of  sorrel  will  be  required^  and  to  produce  the  leaves 
in  a  saccnlent  state  the  soil  ought  to  be  rich,  loamy,  and  kept  moist 

1469.  SutmiUutes  for  spinaceons  esculents  are  to  be  found  in  chenopodla> 
oeons  ^ants  generally :  in  fiooidese,  portulacesB,  amarantaoesB,  polygonaceae, 
GxassnlaoeaB,  and  oxalidacesB ;  to  which  we  may  add,  S^phytum  officinale 
£.,  in  Boraginaoen.    See  these  orders  in  pp.  617,  618. 

Sect.  V. — Alliaceous  Esculents, 

li60.  The  alliaceous  esculents  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  are  chiefly 
the  onion,  leek,  shallot,  and  garlic ;  but  there  are  also  the  chive  and  the 
rocambole.  They  are  all  asphodelaoeous  perennials  belonging  to  the  genus 
Allium  X.  They  all  require  a  rich,  loamy  soil  and  an  open  situation ;  the 
onion,  shallot,  and  leek  crops  occupy  a  considerable  proportion  of  every 
garden,  and  they  may  follow  either  the  cabbage  tribe  or  some  of  the  legu- 
minosae ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to  the  onion-fly,  which  is  described 
under  the  subsection  on  the  onion  (1470). 

Smssacx.  I.— 7*A«  Onion. 

1461.  The  common  onion.  Allium  Cepa  L.  (Oignon,  Fr>),  is  an  asphode- 
laoeous bulbous  perennial,  die  native  country  of  which  is  unknown,  but  its 
culture  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  as  extensive  as 
civilization.  The  common  onion,  though  treated  as  an  annual  when  grown 
for  its  bulb,  and  as  a  biennial  when  grown  for  seed,  is  yet  as  much  a  peren- 
nial as  the  garlic,  and,  like  it,  produces  oflbets  the  second  year,  though  not 
in  such  abundance*  The  Welch  onion,  potato  onion,  and  bulb-bearing 
onion,  are  different  species,  or  very  distinct  varieties,  also  cultivated  in 
British  gardens,  but  not  of  such  antiquity  as  the  common  onion.  The  onion 
is  in  universal  use,  when  young,  in  salads;  and  when  more  advanced,  or  when 
mature,  in  soups,  stews,  or  alone  boiled  or  roasted. 

1462.  Varieties  and  species. — The  sUver-skinned ;  middle-sized,  or  small, 
chiefly  used  for  pickling.  Nocera ;  very  small,  roundish  or  oblate,  with 
one  or  two  small  leaves,  in  colour  resembling  the  silver-skinned;  good 
for  pickling.  Strasburghy  syn.  globe,  Dutch,  Deptford,  Essex,  and 
other  names;  large,  oval,  light-red  tinged  with  green,  strong  flavour, 
perhaps  the  most  generally  cultivated.  James's  Keeping  ;  large,  pyramidal, 
and  in  other  respects  like  the  preceding.  Blood^red,  syn.  Thomas's  onion ; 
middle-aized,  flat,  strong  flavour,  and  very  hardy  ;  esteemed  in  the  London 
market  for  its  diuretic  properties.  White  Spanish,  syn.  Reading,  White 
Portugal ;  laige,  mild,  good  for  a  general  crop,  but  not  a  long  keeper. 
Brown  Portugal ;  resembles  the  preceding,  excepting  in  colour.  Tripoli; 
the  largest  onion  grown  ;  oval,  light-red,  mild,  but  does  not  keep  long  after 
it  is  taken  up.  The  WM^  onion,  or  dboule,  A.  fistulbsum  X.,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  strongly  flavoured,  but  does  not  bulb ;  very  hardy,  sown  in  autunm 
for  drawing  in  spring.  The  underground,  or  potato  onion,  A.  Cepa,  var. 
aggregatum,  G.  Don,  multiplies  by  young  bulbs  on  the  parent  root,  which 
have  all  the  properties  of  the  oonmion  onion,  and  are  equally  productive,  but 
do  not  keep  longer  than  February.  The  tree,  or  InM-bearing  onion,  syn. 
Egyptian  onion,  A.  Cipa,  var.  viviparum ;  the  stem  produces  bulbs  instead 
of  flowers;  and  when  these  bulbs  are  planted  they  produce  undeigiound 
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Any  other  Tiriety,  they  go  fiuther  in  cookery. 

1463.  Propa^Uion  and  Culftfrv.— AU  the  kinds,  except  the  last  two,  an 
propagated  by  eeedi,  of  which  two  ounces  will  be  reqniate  for  a  bed  4  fieec 
by  24  feet,  to  be  drawn  young;  or  one  ounce  for  a  bed  5  feet  by  24  feet,  to 
remain  till  they  are  full  grown.  The  seed  will  come  up  in  about  a  fort- 
night. The  soil  in  which  the  onion  succeeds  best  is  a  strong  loam  well 
enriched  with  manure,  whieh  may  be  of  the  strongest  kind,  such  as  bnUocka' 
blood,  night  soil,  powdered  bones,  &c.  prenously  rotted.  It  dbould  be  wdl 
pulverised  to  a  considerable  depth.  Where  the  eoU  is  not  ^t  to  prodnee 
annual  weeds,  the  best  mode  is  to  sow  broadcast,  because  less  labour  is 
required  in  thinning ;  but  in  the  case  of  soib  abounding  with  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  it  is  better  to  sow  in  drills,  9  inches  apart  for  the  smaller  kinds,  and 
a  foot  for  such  as  are  laiger :  the  plants  to  be  thinned  out  when  3  inches 
high  to  4  inches,  6  inches  or  8  inches,  according  to  the  kind,  or  whether 
onions  of  latge  or  moderate  siae  are  wished  for.     To  produce  small  onions 

for  pickling,  the  silTcr-skinned  variety,  w  the 
Nocera,  should  be  sown  thick,  or  very  thick, 
according  to  the  siae  wanted ;  and  to  produce 
very  huge  onions,  the  Tripoli  ought  to  be  sown 
thin,  and  the  soil  stirred  once  or  twice  duxiiig 
rif.  tsi.  ru  Fig  3W  Thtm^ft-  ^®  summer,  care  being  taken,  in  this  and  in 
M€Ug^kM,        dHUhM,  every  other  case  of  stirring  the  soil  among 

onions,  not  to  earth  up  the  indjnent  bulb,  that  bemg  found  to  impede  its 
swelling.  Liquid  manure  may  be  freely  applied.  The  time  for  sowing  a 
main  crop,  to  produce  bulbs  for  keeping  through  the  winter,  is  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  March ;  and  great  care  is  requisite  not  to  cover  the  seed  more 
than  an  inch,  and  to  press  the  soil  on  it  firmly  by  treading  or  rolling.  Thin- 
ning and  hoeing-up  weeds  should  be  performed  with  a  2  inch  hoe  (394),  and 
the  soil  may  be  stirred  with  the  Spanish  hoe,  fig.  21,  in  p.  132 ;  or,  if  the 
plants  are  very  close,  with  the  sickle  hoe,  fig.  381.  When  the  seeds  are  to 
be  sown  in  driUs,  these  may  be  made  either  singly  with  the  drill-hoe,  fig. 
382,  or  in  three  or  four  at  a  time,  by  the  drill-rake,  fig.  38a    The  teeth  (tf 

this  rake,  like  the  head,  are  of  wood ;  the 
latter  being  pierced  with  holes  an  inch 
apart,  so  that  the  teeth,  which  are  to  form 
the  drills,  may  be  fixed  at  any  convmiient 
distance.  Market-gardeners  sometime^ 
instead  of  distributing  the  seed  along  the 
drill,  drop  four  or  five  seeds  together  at 
Fit.  383.  r*«  driu^rakt.  cvcry  six  or  eight  inches  distant,  giving  no 

thinning  afterwards,  but  leaving  the  plants  to  press  against  and  push  aside 
one  another.  This  saves  the  labour  of  thinning ;  and  if  the  soil  is  kept 
well  stirred  between  the  rows,  a  considerable  bulk  of  crop  will  be  produced, 
though  the  onions  will  be  very  irregular  in  point  of  siae. 

1464.  An  autumn  and  winter  crop  of  onwns^  for  being  drawn  as  wanted 
for  salads  and  soups,  is  procured  by  sowing  about  the  middle  of  August  the 
Strasburgh,  or  globe.  These  will  be  fit  for  use  by  Michaelmas,  and  will 
afford  supplies  through  the  winter,  and  in  early  spring  till  the  March-sown 
crop  for  drawing  comes  into  use ;  or  till  thinnings  can  be  obtained  from  the 
main  crop.    Formerly  the  Welch  onion  was  sown  to  stand  through  the  win- 
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ter  for  a  spriog  crop,  but  as  it  does  not  balb,  and  is  rather  stronger  than  the 
common  onion,  it  is  now  but  little  culdvated :  being  much  hardier,  howeyer, 
It  answers  well  for  cold  late  situations. 

1466.  A  transplanted  crop  is,  by  many  gardeners,  preferred  to  a  sown  one. 
The  seed  is  sown  quite  thick  in  the  last  week  of  August,  or  first  week  of 
September,  and  transplanted  into  rows,  the  ordinary  kinds  9  inches  wide, 
and  6  inches  or  8  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  larger  kinds  at  double 
these  distances,  in  the  following  March;  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  whole  of  the  bulb  above  ground,  and  only  to  fix  the  fibres  in  the 
soil.  Onions  thus  treated  attain  a  laige  size,  and  produce  a  uniform  crop, 
without  the  trouble  of  thinning,  some  weeks  before  a  crop  sown  in  March ; 
the  only  drawback  is  that  the  plants  sometimes  run  to  flower.  Some  per- 
sona, instead  of  leaving  the  onions  in  the  seed-bed  through  the  winter,  sow 
in  June,  or  even  in  April,  if  the  soil  in  very  poor,  quite  thick,  take  up  the 
bulbs  in  September,  and  dry  them  and  hang  them  in  bags  till  the  April 
following ;  when  they  are  transplanted,  by  pressing  them  down  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  at  regular  distances,  in  rows.  As  the  object  is  to  prevent 
the  bulb  from  being  earthed  up,  the  ground  should  be  previously  trodden 
or  rolled,  at  least  along  the  line  where  the  plants  are  to  be  placed.  The 
shorter  the  time  these  onions  have  been  in  the  ground  the  preceding  year 
the  less  likely  will  they  be  to  run  to  flower.  Another  mode  of  obtaining 
a  transplanted  crop,  is  by  sowing  in  February  on  a  slight  hotbed,  or  merely 
under  glass,  and  transplanting  into  rows  in  April. 

1466.  The  potato-onion  m&y  be  planted  in  February,  in  shallow  drills  1 
foot  apart  and  6  inches  distant  in  the  row,  leaving  the  point  of  every  bulb 
exposed,  and  pressing  its  lower  end  firmly  to  the  soil.  In  Devonshire,  where 
this  onion  is  grown  extensively,  it  is  slightly  earthed  up  during  summer 
in  the  manner  of  potatoes.  It  is  a  common  saying  there,  that  it  should  be 
planted  in  the  shortest  day,  and  taken  up  in  the  longest ;  which  being  fully 
two  months  before  the  common  onion  is  taken  up,  it  is  evident  that  the 
potato-onion  cannot  keep  so  long  as  that  variety.  It  is  an  excellent  onion 
for  the  cottager,  as  it  produces  both  an  early  and  a  certain  crop. 

1467.  The  buUhbearing  onUm, — The  smidl  bulbs  are  collected  from  the 
heads  of  ihe  stems,  and  planted  in  shallow  drilk  in  September ;  or  the  stems, 
with  the  heads  and  bulbs  attached,  are  hung  up  in  a  dry  airy  shed  from 
October  till  February,  and  the  bulbs  are  then  planted  rather  closer  together 
than  those  of  the  potato-onion.  The  crop  will  be  fit  to  take  up  in  July,  or 
the  beginning  of  August. 

1468.  Treatment  common  to  all  the  kinds.  When  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay  at  the  points,  or  when  any  indication  of  running  to  flower  appears, 
bend  down  the  stem  an  inch  or  two  above  the  bulb,  in  order  to  check  the 
supply  of  sap  thrown  into  the  leaves,  and  thereby  promote  its  accumulation 
in  the  bulb.  This  is  commonly  done  by  one  person  with  the  back  of  the 
rake,  or  by  two,  with  the  handle  of  a  rake  or  hoe  between  them.  If  one 
bending  has  not  the  desired  efiect,  repeat  the  operation,  or  bend  the  stem 
back  again,  or  give  it  a  twist  and  turn  down  at  the  same  time.  In  very  warm 
dry  seasons^  the  bulbs  come  to  maturity  and  the  stems  decay  naturally  with 
perhaps  a  few  exceptions ;  but  in  cold  wet  seasons,  the  operation  is  useful, 
and  \m  generally  performed  about  the  middle  of  August. 

1469.  Dieeasesy  ineects^  S^c,  The  onion  in  good  soil  is  little  subject  to 
disease,  but  there  are  some  insects  which  live  on  it  in  their  grub  or  maggot 
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•teto.  Wlien  a  crop  hat  been  attacked  by  inseoti^  but  little  can  be  done; 
bat  wbaa  an  altadc  li  anticipated,  it  may  be  pxwented  by  watering  tiw 
gioand  with  some  fetid  liquid,  each  as  putrid  nrine,  w  thin  putrid  liquid 
manure,  which  by  its  offensiTe  mall  will  deter  the  paiant  ineset  fiom  Aipe 
riting  its  eggs  in  the  plant,  and  at  the  nme  time  inrigoiate  the  plant,  and 
piepare  it  to  nrist  their  attacks. 

1470.  The  onimfy^  Anth^myia  oepdnim  Melgefi^  a  dipteroua  Inaeet,  not 
unlike  the  common  house-fly,  is  the  most  ooounon  insect  whidi  attacka  the 
onion,  the  leek,  and  the  sbaUot,  and  as  it  frequently  oocssions  vexy  serious 
kMseS)  the  followhig  details  laspeethig  it  by  Mr.  Westwood  may  be  usefisL 
During  the  summer  montha,  and  especially  in  June  and  July,  die 
cultiTator  of  onions  is  annoyed  by  peroeiriqg  that,  heie  and  there,  In 
various  parta  of  his  crops,  the  plants  appear  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  and  the 
leares  &llcn  on  the  ground.  At  first,  this  is  obsenred  in  plants  which  are 
only  jost  above  the  suxCmo  of  the  soil,  and  which  are  not  aboTe  the  thick- 
ness of  a  straw.  These  soon  die,  and  then  othets,  of  a  kiger  sise,  are 
obsenred  to  decay  in  a  similar  manner ;  this  ocmtinnes  until  the  middle  of 
July,  and  eren  until  the  onions  are  full-grown ;  at  whidi  time  they  have 
occasionally  sufficient  strength  to  survive  the  injuiy,  with  the  decay  of  a 
portion  only  of  their  outer  layer  or  root,  the  centre  part  remaining  sound. 
In  this  manner  whole  beds  are  destroyed ;  and  it  seems  to  be  of  little  ose  to 
sow  again,  as  the  fresh>sown  plants  £ue  no  better.  In  light  soils  especially, 
the  attacks  of  this  insect  are  occasionally  veiy  annoying  to  the  gardener. 
On  stripping  off  the  coats  of  the  young  onions  whidi  show  evident  signs  of 
decay,  it  is  at  once  perorived  that  it  is  owing  to  the  attack  of  a  small  gmb, 
destitute  of  legs,  upon  the  vital  parts  of  the  bulb  or  stem  of  the  plants,  that 
its  destruction  is  oocarioned.  On  pnlliog  up  a  very  young  onion,  ita  interior 
ia  found  to  be  completdy  devoured  by  a  single  grub  at  its  very  heart ;  but, 
in  planta  of  larger  growth,  at  least  half  a  doien  of  theae  gruba  have  been 
counted,  varying  conriderably  in  sise.  In  the  summer  season,  these  grubs 
are  about  a  fortnight  in  arriving  at  their  fail  grovrth.  They  generally  con- 
sume the  entire  of  the  interior  of  the  onion,  the  outside  ddn  of  which  ii 
alone  left  dry  and  entire,  serving  as  a  place  in  which  they  undergo  thdr 
transformations,  without  forming  any  cocoon.  In  about  another  fortnight 
the  perfect  fly  makes  its  appearance,  the  time  varying  according  to  the  seaaon, 
from  ten  to  twenty  days.  ((?.  M.  1887,  p.  242.)  To  prevent  the  attacks 
of  this  insect,  it  has  been  recommended  to  sow  after  strawberries  that  have 
occupied  the  soil  for  four  or  five  years,  or  to  strew  the  sur&oe  of  the  aofl 
with  charcoal  cinders,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  a  wood  where  diarooal 
baa  been  made ;  or  to  transplant  in  preference  to  sowing,  dipping  the  roots 
or  the  bulbs  in  a  puddle  consisting  of  three  parts  of  earth,  and  one  of  soot. 
The  most  effective  mode  with  a  sown  crop,  vre  believe  to  be  that  first  men- 
tioned, viz.,  to  water  with  any  fetid  liquid,  such  as  stale  soap-suds  nuxed 
vrith  a  little  stale  tobacco-water,  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  beginning 
of  July.  (O.  M,  1841,  p.  88.) 

1471.  OatkeHng  the  crop.  When  the  necks  shrink  and  the  leaves  decay, 
pull  or  dig  up  the  bulbs;  spread  them  on  dry  ground,  in  the  fiill  sun,  to  dry 
and  harden  completdy,  turning  them  every  two  or  three  days,  and  in  a 
week  or  fortnight  they  will  be  ready  to  house.  Clear  off  the  grossest  part 
of  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  fibres ;  then  spread  out  the  bulbs  in  an  airy  loll  or 
cool  dry  cellar,  in  which  they  should  be  turned  over  occasionally,  and  those 
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iliat  begin  to  decay  picked  oot.  Thus  treated,  onions  will  keep  sound  and 
good,  all  winter  and  spring,  till  May  following,  except  the  potato-onion, 
which  with  difficulty  keeps  beyond  February.  Onions  are  not  injured  by 
frost,  unless  they  are  moved  when  frozen,  which,  by  bruising  them,  rupturte 
the  tissue,  and  when  a  thaw  takes  place,  the  bruised  part  becomes  a  wound, 
and  the  bulbs  begin  to  decay.  Onions  intended  for  market  are  tied  by  the 
neck  round  sticks,  by  strands  of  matting,  or  plaited  into  straw,  and  thus  form 
what  are  called  ropes  of  onions.  Hanging  up  those  ropes  in  an  open  airy 
fihed  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  them ;  but  if  they  are  spread  out,  or  hung 
up  in  a  dose  cellar,  room,  or  loft,  somewhat  above  40"  they  will  grow. 

1472.  To  save  seed^  select  some  of  the  finest  specimens  and  plant  them  In 
rich  soil  early  in  spring.  The  seed  will  ripen  in  August,  when  the  heads 
should  be  cut  off  and  laid  in  cloths  exposed  to  the  sun  till  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  when  the  seed  may  be  thrashed  out,  and  again  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
a  few  hours,  previously  to  being  put  up  in  bags.  It  will  keep  two  years,  ' 
and  sometimes  three.  It  varies  considerably  in  price,  according  to  the  crop 
in  this  country,  and  also  in  Holland,  whence  much  onion  seed  is  imported. 

SuBSBcr.  II. — The  Leek, 

1473.  The  Leek,  AUium  Porrum  L,  (Poireau,  Fr.)^  is  a  perennial,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  from  an  unknown 
period.  Its  blanched  stem  is  used  in  soups  and  stews,  and  in  a  dish  by  itself, 
served  up  on  toasted  bread  with  white  sauce.  The  best  variety  is  the  broad- 
leaved  or  London  leek,  which  is  always  raised  from  seed,  though  suckers  may 
be  obtained  from  old  plants.  For  a  seed-bed  four  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  in 
length,  one  ounce  of  seed  is  sufficient,  which  may  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  Marchi  and  will  oome  up  in  a  fortnight.  The  plants  should  be  trans- 
planted when  three  or  four  inches  high,  in  May  or  Jane,  if  possible  in 
showery  weather;  previously  shortening  a  little  the  roots,  and  taking  off 
the  tips  of  the  leaves.  They  require  a  very  rich  soil,  and  may  either  be 
planted  aloi^g  the  bottom  of  drills,  or  on  the  surfooe  in  rows,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart,  by  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  row ;  inserting  the  sheathed  stems 
nearly  up  to  the  leaves,  or^  in  default  of  this  mode  of  platitiDg,  earthing  them 
up  as  they  grow,  in  order  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  plant  may  be  blanched. 
In  planting,  press  the  soil  to  the  fibres  with  the  dibber,  but  leave  the  stem 
quite  loose  and  friee,  and  as  it  were  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  least  six  inches  deep.  This  cylinder  will 
afterwards  be  filled  up  by  the  swelling  of  the  stem,  and  as  the  leaves  are  so 
close  together,  it  is  a  much  better  mode  than  attempting  to  earth  the  plants  up. 
Some  plant  in  hollow  drills,  and  earth  up  as  in  celery  culture,  which  pro- 
duces very  large  stems.  Some  form  holes  with  a  laige  dibble,  drop  the 
plant  in,  followed  by  as  much  loose  earth  as  will  just  cover  its  fibrous  roots, 
and  afterwards  water  once  a  day,  till  it  has  taken  sufficient  hold  of  the 
soil.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  on  a  dry  bottom, 
the  size  of  the  stem,  by  this  mode  of  culture,  becomes  enormous.  The 
leeks  will  be  fit  for  use  in  September,  and  will  continue  in  perfection 
till  the  following  April  or  May,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  and  plaoed  in  a 
cool  cellar  to  retard  vegetation,  which  will  admit  of  their  being  used  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  May ;  or  much  later,  if  growth  is  prevented  by  cutting  off 
the  plate  from  which  the  roots  proceed.  When  severe  frost  is  anticipated, 
a  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
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planted  in  Mod,  in  an  open  abed ;  or  it  may  be  protected  whcfe  it  atands.  A 
tew  planta  left  will  produce  abnndanoe  of  aeed,  which  will  ripen  in  S^iteBi- 
ber,  and  may  be  treated  like  that  of  the  onion.  The  aeed  will  keep  two  or 
three  ye«n» 

SvBUKT.  lU.-Ths  ShaUoL 

1474.  The  ShMU^  Allium  aacaldnicum  L.  (Eehalotte,  Fr.)^  ia  a  bolbooa- 
rooted  perennial,  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  long  in  cultinition  for  its  bulbs, 
which  aepante  into  clovea.  Theee  are  used  like  the  bulba  of  oniona,  in 
aonpe  and  stewa,  and  in  a  raw  atate  cut  amall,  as  aauoe  to  steaks  and  chopa ; 
and  sometimes  a  clove  or  two  is  put  into  winter  salads,  more  especially 
potato  salad.  The  best  variety  is  the  knuf-ke^ng^  whkh  will  remain  good 
two  years.  Propagation  is  effected  by  dividing  the  bulb  into  its  s^arate 
dovea,  and  planting  and  managing  these  in  all  re^ecta  like  the  potato  onion 
(14M).  The  soil  should  be  rich,  and  particular  care  taken  to  guard  against 
the  omon  ily,  by  the  means  already  indicated  (1470).  Mr.  Knight  planted 
on  the  BurfiM»  of  the  ground,  earUied  up  a  little  at  first,  and  as  soon  as  the 
roots  had  taken  hold,  removed  the  soil  with  the  hoe,  and  by  abundant  watering, 
which  he  found  a  check  to  the  ravages  of  the  maggot.  The  bulbs,  if  planted 
in  March,  or,  as  is  sometimes  done,  in  the  preceding  November,  will  be  ready 
for  use  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  the  crop  may  be  taken  up  in  September, 
and  ^read  in  an  airy  loft,  or  tied  up  in  ropes,  like  onions.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  smallest  doves  ought  to  be  selected  for  sets  for  the  following 
year. 

SuBsacr.  lY.-^The  Gurlie. 

1475.  T%e  OarHCy  Allium  sativum  L.  (Ail,  Fr,)y  is  a  bulbous-rooted 
perennial,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  long  in  cultivation  for  flavouring 
meata,  and  for  various  sauces  and  ragouts.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticnlariy  in  France  and  Spain,  the  peasantry  rub  garlic  over  the  dices  of 
their  blade  bread  as  a  seasoning,  and  find  ^e  bread  so  prepared  delidous. 
The  bulb  divides  into  doves  like  the  shallot,  and  is  cultivated  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  The  leaves  begin  to  wither  in  August,  and  the  bulbs  may 
be  taken  up  in  September,  dried,  and  laid  in  an  aiiy  loft,  or  tied  up  in  ropes. 

SuBSicr.  ▼.— 7A«  Chhe. 
1470.  The  Chivcy  Allium  Schoendprasum  L,  (Civette  or  CSboulette,  JV.), 
is  a  bulbous  perennisl,  a  native  of  Britain,  in  meadows  and  pastures,  but 
rare.  It  haa  been  long  in  cultivation  for  its  leaves,  which  are  used  in  spring 
salads,  in  eoups,  omdets,  and  generally  as  a  substitute  for  young  onuma. 
The  bulba  are  veiy  small,  and  sddom  applied  to  any  culinaiy  purpose.  The 
plant  flowers  in  May,  and  after  the  leaves  have  begun  to  decay  in  June,  it 
may  be  taken  up  and  divided,  and  replanted  in  rows,  one  foot  by  six  inches ; 
but  as  the  chive  is  little  used  except  in  cottage  gardens,  a  very  few  plants 
are  suffident,  and  these  may  be  planted  in  the  herb-ground  in  the  dip.  If 
kept  cut  BO  as  to  prevent  its  flowering,  it  will  succeed  for  sevend  years  in  the 
same  spot.  No  cottage  garden  ought  to  be  without  the  chive,  whidl  may 
be  planted  as  an  edging  to  walks  not  much  finequented. 

SuBSBCT.  Yl.^The  Roeamboie. 
1477.    The  Roeamboiey  Allium  Scorod6prasum  L.  (Ail  d'Espagne,  FrJ)^ 
is  a  bulbous  perennial,  a  native  of  Denmark,  formerly  cultivated  for  the 
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vanie  pnrpoees  as  garlic,  bat  now  oomparatively  neglected.  It  differs  from 
garlic  in  having  the  bulbs  smaller,  milder  to  the  taste,  and  in  producing 
bulbs  on  the  joints  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  at  its  base. 

1478.  Substitutes  for  alliaceous  plants  are  to  be  found  in  the  genus 
Allium,  of  which  there  are  several  indigenous  species,  and  a  number  in  gar- 
dens which  are  natives  of  other  countries.  Three  cruciferous  plants,  by  no 
means  rare,  also  taste  and  smell  of  gai-lic,  viz.,  Peltaria  alliacea  £>.,  a  per- 
ennial from  Austria ;  Thlaspi  alllaceum  £>.,  a  biennial  from  the  South  of 
Europe ;  and  Alliaria  officinalis  Andrz.  ( Jack-by-the-hedge),  a  perennial, 
a  native  of  Britain.  The  latter  is  used  as  greens  or  spinach  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Sbot.  VI. — Asparoffoceous  Esculents. 

1479.  7^  asparagaceous  esculents  belong  to  various  natural  orders,  but 
the  prindpal  are  the  asparagus,  the  sea-kale,  and  the  artichoke ;  there  are 
a  few  others  of  less  note.  They  are  all  comparatively  plants  of  luxury, 
though  the  asparagus  and  the  sea-kale  may  with  propriety  be  cultivated  in 
the  garden  of  the  cottager,  who  if  ho  does  not  use  the  produce,  may  sell  it. 

SuBSBCT.  I. — The  Aaparagus. 

1480.  The  asparagus^  Asparagus  officinalis  L, ;  (Aspeige  FrJ)  is  an 
asphodelaceous  perennial,  found  in  light  sandy  soils  on  the  sea-shore  in 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  often  where  it  b  covered  by  drifting 
sand,  and  watered  by  salt- water  during  spring- tides.  It  is  also  found  in 
abundance  in  sandy  steppes  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  It  has  been  in  culti- 
Tation,  for  its  stalks  when  they  are  just  emerging  from  the  ground,  as  a 
culinary  esculent,  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks ;  coming  into  use  in  the  open 
ground  in  May,  and  lasting  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  procured  by  forcing 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  shoots  or  buds,  more  or  less 
blanched  according  to  taste,  are  boiled  and  served  on  toasted  bread  with  white 
sauce,  and  the  smaller  shoots,  which  are  allowed  to  become  green,  are  cut 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  legume. 
There  scarcely  can  be  said  to  be  any  particular  variety,  though  the  pre- 
ference is  generally  given  to  seed  saved  at  Battersea,  Gravesend,  or  Mortlake, 
places  famous  for  the  lai^  size  to  which  asparagus  has  been  grown  for  the 
London  market. 

1481.  SoUy  and  sowing  or  planting  the  asparagus. — ^Asparagus  can  only  be 
grown  large,  and  succulent,  on  a  soil  sandy,  deep,  light,  more  especially  on 
the  surface,  finom  vegetable  matter,  and  well  enriched  with  animal  manure. 
The  toughness  and  stringyness  of  the  London  asparagus  are  owing  to  the  sur- 
ftoe  soil  through  which  it  sprouts  being  too  deep,  and  not  sufficiently  light. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  woody  fibre  of  the  sprouts  has  time  to  strengthen 
and  harden;  whereas,  were  no  other  covering  than  leaves  or  even  leaf- 
mould  used,  the  sprouts  would  be  quite  tender  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  their  length.  From  the  asparagus  being  a  sea-side  plant,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  salt  water  might  be  occasionally  beneficial,  and  hence 
fresh  stable-dung  mixed  with  sea-weed  has  long  been  found  the  best 
manure  for  asparagus  in  Scotland ;  and  night-soil  the  best  at  St.  Sebastian, 
where  the  surface  of  the  beds  is  only  about  three  feet  above  high- water 
mark.  (G.  C  1842,  p.  187.)  From  this  last  circumstance,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  asparagus  grounds  at  Ulm  and  Augsbuig  on  the  Danube^  and 
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in  atOMllaiidy  idand  In  the  Oise  in  Fnnee,  at  whidi  placet  tbe  eoil  ie  a 
ooane  lend,  Mtuiated  with  water  at  three  feet  beneath  the  enrfiMse,  we  are 
led  to  condnde,  that  if  the  sabeoil  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  is  ponms  and 
kept  molet  in  the  growing  eeeeoo  by  the  water  of  an  adjoining  riTor  or  lake, 
aa  the  hyaointh  gardens  are  in  Holland,  and  the  saifeoe  strewed  orer 
aveiy  9pnng  with  sslt,  there  will  be  a  union  of  the  most  fenmiabk  cir- 
onmstanoss  for  growing  aspangns  to  a  large  siae.  The  soil  ought  to  be 
trenohed  at  least  three  feet  deep,  and  a  layer  of  animal  manure  of  some 
kind,  sndi  as  good  staUo-dung,  or  nigfat-soll,pat  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  mixed  with  the  soil  tluongfaont  in  trenching;  and  if  the  ground  is 
re-trenchod  Immediately  before  plsntlng,  so  much  the  better.  Fortheoonve- 
nience  of  management  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  beds  four  feet  wide,  with 
alleys  between  them  two  feet  wide.  There  may  be  three  rows  of  plants  in  each 
bed,  the  outer  rows  nine  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  centre  row 
fifteen  inches  from  the  outer  rows.  To  afford  the  mesns  of  keeping  the  beds 
of  a  rogulsr  width,  a  strong  oak  stake  may  be  driven  down  in  eadi  comer, 
which  will  be  a  guide  in  stretching  the  line,  when  the  alleys  are  to  be  dug 
out  in  autumn,  and  filled  in  from  the  bed  in  spring.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
in  drills  an  inch  deep  in  March,  snd  the  plants  thinned  out  to  the  distance 
of  one  foot  in  the  July  following.  A  slight  crop  of  radishes  and  onions  may 
be  sown  broadcsst  orer  the  beds  the  fint  year,  but  nothing  the  second,  or  in 
any  future  year.  The  fourth  year  the  plants  will  afford  stalks  fit  to  cut. 
To  ssTe  time,  two  year-old  plants  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  seeds ;  these 
are  either  purchased  from  a  nnnery,  or  laised  in  a  seed-bed,  and  for  a 
bed  four  an^  a  half  feet  wide,  by  six  feet  long,  one  quart  of  seed  will  be 
sufficient.  If  sown  to  remain,  then  for  three  rows  in  a  bed  fifty  feet  in 
length,  half  a  pint  of  seed  will  be  necesesry.  The  seed  will  come  up  in 
three  weeks.  The  quantity  of  ^ants  required  is  easQy  calculated.  Tliey 
are  planted  in  the  trench  manner  (728),  or  in  drills  (726),  in  Febmaiy  or 
Match,  keeping  the  crowns  of  the  roots  two  inches  below  Uie  surfece.  The 
quantity  of  ground  sown  or  planted,  cTen  in  the  smallest  garden,  should  not 
be  less  than  a  rod,  as  it  requires  that  extent  of  plantation  to  produce  a  single 
good  dish.  For  a  laige  family  one-eighth  of  an  acre  will  be  requisite ;  but 
fire  poles,  planted  with  IGOO  plants,  will  yield  firom  six  to  eight  score  heads 
daily  for  a  month.  A  crop  from  seed  wOl  allow  of  one  staUc  from  each 
phmt  being  gathered  the  third  spring ;  two  stalks  the  fourth  tpaa^  and 
three  or  more  the  fifth ;  while  a  plantation  cf  iwo-yearM)ld  pLuits  trana- 
plsnted,  will  aUow  of  one  staUc  bemg  ent  from  each  plant  the  second  q;»iiqg» 
two  the  third,  and  so  on. 

1482.  BmUkte  euUure. — ^About  the  middle  of  October,  eveiy  year,  cut 
down  the  decayed  stalks  of  the  planta  close  to  the  ground,  and  chop  them  to 
pieces  in  the  slleys  with  the  spade,  after  which  stretch  the  line  along  the 
alleys  from  the  stakes  placed  at  the  comers,  and  dig  out  ss  much  soil,  and 
chopped  stalks,  as  will  coyer  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches; 
proTionsly  laying  on  a  layer  of  stable  dung.  This  is  cslled  the  winter  dress- 
ing. About  the  end  of  March,  just  before  T^etation  commences  in  the 
roots,  the  spring  dressiug  is  given,  which  consists  in  forking  over  the  surface 
as  deep  as  the  crowns  of  the  plsnts  over  the  rows,  and  twice  as  deep  between 
the  rows.  Then  rake  the  surface  of  the  beds  even,  drawing  off  nearly  as 
much  soil  into  the  alleys  as  had  been  dug  out  of  them  for  the  wintei^s  dron- 
ing ;  stretching  the  line  as  before,  and  finishiang  off  the  edges  in  a  neat  and 
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regular  manner.  If  sea-weed  has  not  been  laid  on  along  with  the  dnng  at 
the  winter  dressing,  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  or  of  wood  ashes,  or  of  both,  may 
be  scattered  on  the  surfiice  of  the  beds ;  and  over  this  a  layer  of  tree 
leaves  of  the  last  year,  half  decomposed,  or  of  dry  litter,  may  be  placed,  In 
order  to  blanch  the  sprouts.  In  dry  weather,  water  should  be  supplied 
abundantly,  either  by  means  of  liquid  manure  in  the  alleys,  or  dear 
water  poured  over  the  beds.  Nothing  more  is  required  till  the  asparagus 
is  fit  to  gather,  which  in  the  climate  of  London  is  about  th^  end  of  April, 
and  it  lasts  till  midsummer,  when  its  place  at  the  table  is  taken  by  green  peas. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  soil  from  the  alleys  is  laid  over  the  beds  to 
a  considerable  thickness  in  spring;  so  that  the  shoots  are  obtained  blanched 
to  a  great  length ;  but  there  is  very  little  tender  at  the  top,  in  consequence 
of  the  shoots  haying  to  grow  so  long  before  they  get  through  so  great  a  thick- 
ness of  soil,  much  woody  fibre  being,  as  before  observed  (1481),  formed 
during  its  progress. 

1483.  Oathenng. — To  suit  the  taste  of  some  persons,  asparagus  should  be 
so  far  grown  as  to  become  green,  but  in  general  it  is  preferred  more  or  less 
blanched,  that  is,  when  the  shoot  is  three  or  four  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  with  the  terminal  bud  close  and  plump.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  each  particular  stalk  is  blanched  by  putting  a  wooden  or  earthen- 
ware tube,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in  diameter  within,  over  it; 
and  at  St.  Sebastian  the  beds  are  covered,  before  cutting  commences,  to  the 
depth  of  eight  inches  with  dead  leaves,  which  effects  the  same  object,  and 
keeps  the  soil  moist.  The  last  mode  well  deserves  to  be  adopted  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  that  of  watering  abundantly  during  the  gathering  season. 
In  young  plantations,  gather  only  the  hugest  stalks  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  then  permit  the  whole  of  the  others  that  may  be  produced  to  run  to 
flower ;  but  in  plantations  in  full  vigour,  gather  all  the  stems  that  appear, 
whether  large  or  small,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  till  the  time  fixed  on 
for  leaving  off  gathering.  If,  instead  of  gathering  all  the  stems,  some  are 
allowed  to  run  to  flower  while  the  gathering  is  going  on,  but  few  more  stems 
will  be  sent  up  from  the  root,  and  these  weak  on  account  of  the  main  force 
of  the  sap  being  spent  in  the  flowering  stem.  To  ensure  large  stalks,  gather- 
ing should  not  be  continued  longer  than  the  middle  of  June ;  or  if  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  month,  no  cutting  should  take  place  the  following  year. 
It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  stalks  of  the  coming  year, 
culture  and  other  circumstances  alike,  depend  on  the  number  of  matured 
stalks  with  healthy  leaves  of  the  present  year.  In  gathering,  first  scrape 
away  a  little  earth  from  the  shoot ;  then  cut  it  off  within  the  ground,  with 
a  narrow  sharp-pointed  knife,  or  small  saw,  nine  inches  long  (fig.  41  in 
p.  138) ;  thrusting  the  knife  or  saw  down  straight,  dose  to  the  shoot,  cutting 
it  off  slantingly,  about  three  inches  below  the  surface,  and  taking  care  not  to 
wound  the  younger  buds  advancing  below.  The  shoots  are  next  sorted  and 
tied  in  bundles  of  between  two  and  three  indies  in  diameter,  and  in  that 
state  sent  to  the  kitchen,  or  to  market. 

1484.  CiUture  after  gathering. — The  alleys,  being  no  longer  required  for 
walking  in  to  gather  the  asparagus,  are  now  richly  manured  and  planted 
with  cauliflower,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  be  all  gathered 
by  the  time  the  winter  dressing  commences.  The  beds  require  only  to  be 
kept  dear  of  weeds,  and  the  plants  to  be  stripped  of  their  blossoms,  as  these 
expand ;  excepting  such  as  may  be  required  for  producing  seed.    IFhere  the 
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ptanU  tre  weak,  they  may  be  stFengthened  by  two  or  three  WBteriiigs  wfth 
liquid  manure. 

I486.  The  duration  of  an  atparaguM  pianiatiim  is  nerer  Imb  than  ten  <ir 
twelve  yean ;  but  in  deep  nndy  eoila,  well  enriched  with  mannie,  it  will  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  plants  are  seldom  attacked  by  inseeta,  though 
the  asparsgus  beetle  (Cri<$ceris  asp^ragi,  L,)  sometimes  makes  its  appeaianoe 
in  spring,  and  ought  to  be  deterred  from  laying  its  eggs  by  watering  with 
some  fetid  liquid  in  April,  or  gathering  the  insects,  which  are  easily  known 
from  their  bright  lively  colours,  by  huid.  (G.  3f.  1837,  p.  337). 

1486.  To  save  ooed^  allow  the  blossoms  of  some  of  the  strongeat  atems  to 
remain  on ;  the  fruit  will  ripen  in  October,  and  may  either  be  thrashed  oat 
and  kept  in  bags,  in  which  state  it  will  retain  its  vitality  for  four  or  five 
years;  or  it  may  be  retained  on  the  stems,  and  these  being  hung  up  in  a  dry 
place,  the  seed  will  grow  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yean. 

Forcing  the  aaparaguo  in  the  open  garden  and  under  glass  has  been  almdy 
treated  of  (1006). 

SuBsacr.  IL— The  Sea-Kaie. 

1487.  The  eeorkaie^  CriUnbe  maritima,  L.  (Chou  marin,  Fr.y^  k  a  cruci- 
ferous perennial,  with  long  strong  deeply  penetrating  roots,  a  native  of 
Britain,  on  the  sea*  coast  in  many  places,  and  always  most  vigorous  in  a 
sandy  soil,  or  a  loamy  subsoil,  oveiflown  by  spring  tides.  The  young 
shoots  and  leaf-stalks,  just  as  they  oome  through  the  sand,  and  are  blaiiiched 
and  tender,  have  beoi  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
shores  of  England  from  time  immemorial;  but  the  plant  was  not  cultivated 
as  a  garden  esculent  till  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  now 
reckoned  second  in  excellence  to  the  asparagus,  and  to  be  found  in  every  good 
garden,  sometimes  even  in  that  of  the  cottager.  It  comes  into  uae  in  the 
open  garden  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  continues  good  till  May;  and  by 
forcing  it  can  be  obtained  from  November  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter 
and  spring.  No  plant  requires  less  care  in  its  cultivation,  or  less  heat 
to  force. 

1488.  Propagation  and  culture. — By  seed  is  the  common  mode,  but  it 
will  also  grow  freely  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  If  sown  to  transplant,  a  seed- 
bed four  feet  by  ten  feet  will  require  two  ounces ;  if  sown  in  drills  to  remain, 
the  same  quantity  will  sow  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  drill.  The  seed 
will  come  up  in  a  month.  It  is  generally  grown  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  about  the  same  distance  in  the  row.  Seeds,  plants  which  have 
been  one  year  in  the  seed-bed,  or  cuttings  of  the  roots  of  old  plants,  may  be 
used ;  in  the  latter  case  leaving  two  eyes  to  each  cutting ;  or  cuttings 
without  eyes  may  be  used,  provided  the  upper  part  of  the  cutting  bo 
planted  uppermost ;  or  the  cutting  be  laid  on  its  side  in  a  shallow 
drilL  (G.  3f.,  vol.  ii.  p.  365.)  Sowing  and  planting  may  take  place 
about  the  beginning  of  March.  The  best  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam, 
thoroughly  enriched  with  manure,  including  sea-weed,  if  it  can  bo  got,  or  if 
not,  a  sprinkling  of  salt  onoe  a  year.  The  most  effident  mode  of  eultore 
would  be  to  follow  that  recommended  fi)r  asparagus.  The  strongest  plants 
are  produced  from  seeds  sown  where  the  ^ants  are  to  remain.  Three  rows 
may  be  marked  out  two  feet  apart,  leaving  an  interval  of  three  fiwt  after 
every  third  row,  the  centre  of  which,  to  Uie  width  of  eighteen  inches,  is  to 
•be  treated  as  an  alley  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  crop.     The  seeda 
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may  be  dropped  in  patches  of  three  or  four  along  the  drills,  and  the  plants 
thinned  out  to  one  plant  in  a  place,  soon  after  they  come  up.  The  first 
winter  8  dressing  may  consist  of  some  littery  stable-manure,  sea- weed,  and 
leaves,  spread  over  the  surface,  which  may  be  forked  in  early  in  the  following 
spring.  This  may  be  repeated  the  second  autumn,  increasing  the  thickness, 
and  the  second  spring  a  few  stalks  may  be  gathered.  The  third  autumn  the 
dressing  may  be  repeated ;  or  the  rows  may  be  covered  with  leaves  alone, 
with  sand,  or  with  soil  dug  out  of  the  alleyii;  to  the  depth  of  six  inches. 
The  third  spring  several  stalks  may  be  gathered  from  each  plant ;  and  the 
fourth  spring  the  plantation  will  be  in  full  bearing.  Excepting  in  the  first 
spring  after  sowing,  no  spring  dressing  is  required  till  May,  after  the 
crop  has  been  gatheied.  The  London  market-gardeners  plant  the  sea-kale 
in  rows  from  four  to  six  feet  apart,  and  every  autumn  after  the  leaves  have 
died  down  to  the  surface,  they  dig  a  trench  between  the  rows,  and  cover  the 
plants  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  As  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  ridges 
8o  formed  are  levelled  down,  and  a  crop  planted  between.  By  this  mode 
the  whole  produce  of  the  plant  b  gathered  at  once,  every  part  of  it  being 
completely  blanched  and  tender.    (G.  Jf.,  vol.  ix.) 

1489.  Gathering, — The  points  of  the  stems  will  appear  above  the  leaves, 
or  other  matters  with  which  the  plants  have  been  covered  the  preceding  au- 
tumn, about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March,  according  to  the  warmth  of 
the  situation,  and  of  the  season.  Remove  the  covering  round  such  of  the  young 
stems  as  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  cut  them  over  half  an  inch  above 
the  collar,  taking  care  not  to  injure  any  of  the  buds  which  remain  on  the 
plant,  and  which  will  immediately  begin  to  swell.  From  four  to  six  heads 
or  stalks,  according  to  the  size,  make  a  dish,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  kitchen 
or  the  market  tied  together  lUce  asparagus.  Three  stout  plants  will  afford 
live  dishes  in  a  season ;  and  hence  when  the  number  of  dishes  required  by 
any  family  are  known,  one  third  added  to  their  number  will  give  the  amount 
of  plants  required  for  a  plantation.  A  plantation  will  afford  a  succession  of 
gatherings  for  six  weeks,  after  which  period  the  plants  should  be  uncovered, 
and  their  leaves  suffered  to  grow,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  roots  for  the 
succeeding  year.  If  very  large  and  succulent  sea-kale  is  required,  gathering 
should  only  be  made  every  other  year,  and  the  plants  should  be  manured 
with  stable  dung  or  nightsoil. 

1490.  The  culture  after  gathering. — The  leaves  or  dung  with  which  the 
plants  were  covered  may  be  partly  forked  in,  and  partly  carried  away ;  water 
supplied  abundantly  in  very  dry  weather,  including  liquid  manure  if  thought 
necessary,  and  the  blossoms  stripped  from  all  the  plants  not  required  to  pro- 
duce seed.  By  the  end  of  October  the  leaves  and  stems  will  be  decayed, 
when  the  winter  covering  should  be  given  as  before  directed. 

1491.  Diseases  and  insects  give  little  trouble  in  cultivating  the  sea-kale, 
because  the  crop  is  generally  gathered  before  the  insect  season.  The  ex- 
panded leaves,  however,  are  sometimes  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  moths 
and  butterflies,  and  by  the  turnip-fly,  both  of  which  may  be  subdued  by 
abundant  watering  with  lime-water. 

J  492.  The  duration  of  a  plantation  of  sea-ktUe  is  in  general  six  or  eight 
years ;  but  as  the  roots,  when  cut  over  below  the  collar,  send  up  abundance 
of  buds,  even  when  the  heart  of  the  root  is  decayed,  by  a  little  care  in  pro- 
curing fresh  sprouts  from  the  roots,  a  plantation  might  be  continued  on  the 
same  ground  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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1483.  7b  MM  Med.  Leatv  the  Uoaaoms  on  a  few  of  the  stimigQii  plaala^ 
the  seed  prodaoed  by  which  will  ripen  in  Aogiuti  and  the  staQu  may  be 
oolketed  and  thnihed  like  those  of  the  common  cabbsge.  The  seeds  wiQ 
ntun  their  ritality  for  fear  or  five  yean. 

1404.  Forcing.  Where  a  crop  is  to  be  forced  in  the  open  ground,  the 
ordinary  mode  is  to  eorer  the  plants  in  antumn  with  sea-kale  pota  (fig.  M, 
in  p.  143),  or  with  laige  garden  pots,  and  to  cover  these  and  the  whole 
sarfeoe  of  the  ground  with  hot  dung,  or  a  mixture  of  hot  dang  and  kaves^ 
When  this  is  done  in  October,  kale  may  be  gathered  in  NoTember  or 
December ;  and  by  saccessive  ^plicatioas  of  heat  to  other  parta  of  the 
plantation,  a  supply  may  be  obtahied  till  it  can  be  piocored  from  the  plants 
covered  with  soil,  or  leaves  only.  Other  modes  of  forcing  have  been  already 
noticed  (1007). 

SvBSiCT.  lll.—The  ArHehoke. 

1406.  7^  ariiekcke^  Cynara  8c61ymas  L.  (Artichant,  /V.),  is  a  csrdn- 
aceous  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Sondi  of  Europe  and  North  of  A£rioa»  in 
onltivatioa  in  British  gardens  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oeDliay. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  head  of  flowers,  which  is  gathered  befexe 
their  expansion ;  and  the  common  receptacle,  and  the  base  of  the  involucrsl 
scales,  are  the  parts  eaten.  These  are  boiled,  sometimes  fined  in  butter,  and 
they  are  occasionally  eaten  raw  in  salads.  The  receptades,  or  bottoms,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  after  being  blanched  in  boiling  water,  are  some- 
times dried  and  preserved  fer  use  during  winter  and  q>iing.  In  the  North 
of  Spain  the  lesser  flower-heads  are  cut  soon  after  they  ^pear,  and 
the  pith  (  ?  bottoms)  is  extmcted,  and  ferms  a  palatable  ingredient  in  the 
puchera  or  olla,  a  favourite  Spanirii  diah.  Artichoke  bottoma  are  also  com- 
buied  with  capsicum  in  a  sort  of  stew  made  of  fewL  {Captain  OwrdM, 
in  Gard.  Chrm,^  1842,  p.  284.)  The  first  heads  are  ready  in  July,  and  by 
continuing  to  gather  them  before  allowing  any  to  e:q)and  thor  flowers^  ihey 
will  continue  being  produced  till  November;  and  by  cutting  off  the  beads 
at  that  season,  wi^  a  foot  or  more  of  stalk  attached,  and  inserting  the  stalks  in 
moist  sand,  in  an  open  shed  secured  from  firost,  they  will  keep  fit  for  oae  till 
January  or  longer.  The  leaves  of  the  artichoke  may  also  be  blanched  like 
those  of  the  caidoon.  The  varieties  are,  the  Gkbej  with  a  globular  paixdidi 
head,  which  is  the  best  variety  fer  a  main  crop ;  the  Frenchy  with  an  oval 
green  head,  ocmsidered  as  having  more  flavour  than  the  other,  and  being 
hardier.  Both  sorts  are  propagated  by  rooted  suckers  taken  horn,  the  old 
plants  in  March  and  April,  and  planted  in  rows  four  feet  asunder,  and  two 
feet  distant  in  the  row.  The  soil  ought  to  be  deep,  sandy,  and  rich,  and  sea- 
weed is  said  to  be  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the  manure  fer  this  plant,  being 
the  manure  used  in  the  Orkney  islands,  where  the  artichoke  grows  stronger 
than  any  where  else.  The  routine  culture  consists  in  keeping  the  plants 
dear  of  weeds,  thinning  out  the  shoots  produced  by  the  stools^  stirring  the 
soil,  manuring  once  a  year,  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  laying  litter  rouzid  the 
plants  in  autumn  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost  during  the  winter.  The 
plants  will  produce  some  heads  the  first  year,  and  all  that  they  produce  may 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  proper  size,  as  the  strength  of  the 
root  depends  on  the  leaves,  and  not  on  the  flowers.  The  pUmtation  wiU 
continue  productive  for  six  or  seven  years,  or  longer.  In  gathering,  the 
heads  are  cut  off  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  stalk  attadied,  and  half-a- 
dozen  heads  are  considered  as  making  a  dish. 
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1406.  Culture  for  producing  the  chard. — ^This  is  only  attempted  when  the 
artichoke  pbmtation  b  to  be  zenewed,  and  the  old  plants  to  be  thrown  away. 
After  Midsummer,  cot  over  the  leaves  within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
the  stems  as  low  as  possible.  Then,  when  the  new  crop  of  leaves,  which 
will  be  produced  in  September  or  October,  an  about  two  feet  high,  tie  them 
up  close,  first  slightly  with  matting,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  with  hay 
or  straw,  and  e^th  them  up  like  celery ;  or  lay  litter  round  the  stems.  In 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  the  interior  leaves  will  be  found  completely  blanched, 
and  fit  for  use.  By  digging  up  the  plants  before  froet  sets  in,  and  planting 
them  in  sand  in  an  open  shed,  they  will  keep  till  Christmas,  or  later. 

The  artichoke  is  seldom  attacked  by  imectiy  and  though  generally  propa- 
gated by  division,  dips,  or  suckers,  yet  it  ripens  seeds  fiteely  in  September, 
which,  sown  the  following  spring,  will  produce  heads  in  the  second  summer. 
The  seed  keeps  three  yean. 

SuBSECT.  lY. —The  Cardoon, 

1497.  The  cardoon,  or  chardoon,  Cynara  Cardiinculus  L.  (Cardon,  JFV.), 
is  a  carduaceous  perennial,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  North  of 
Africa,  closely  resembling  the  artichoke  in  appearance  and  properties.  It 
lias  long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf,  which  is  ren- 
dered white  and  tender  by  blanching,  and  is  used  stewed,  or  in  soups  and 
salads  during  autumn  and  winter,  mudi  in  the  same  manner  as  celeiy.  The 
flavour  is  that  of  the  artichoke.  It  is  much  more  in  request  on  the  continent 
than  in  England.  In  France  the  ooroUas,  both  of  the  cardoon  and  the 
artichoke,  as  well  as  those  of  several  thistles,  are  dried  and  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  rennet,  in  curdling  milk. 

1498.  Cookery  of  the  cardoon.— ^' When  a  cardoon  is  to  be  cooked,  its 
heart,  and  the  solid,  not  piped,  stalks  of  the  leaves  are  to  be  cut  into  pieces, 
about  six  inches  long,  and  boiled  like  any  other  vegetable,  in  pure  water, 
not  salt  and  water,  till  they  are  tender.  They  are  then  to  be  carefully 
deprived  of  the  slime  and  strings  which  will  be  found  to  cover  them  ;  and 
having  thus  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  are  to  be  plunged  in  cold  water,  where 
they  most  remain  till  they  are  wanted  for  the  table ;  they  are  then  taken 
out  and  heated  with  white  sauce,  marrow,  or  any  other  of  the  adjuncts  recom- 
mended in  cookery  books.  The  process  just  described  is  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  them  white,  and  depriving  them  of  a  bitterness  which  is  peculiar  to 
them ;  if  neglected,  the  cardoons  will  be  black,  not  white,  as  well  as  dis- 
agreeable."-^ Gard.  Chron.^  p.  143.) 

1499.  FarietieSy  propagation^  Sfc. — There  are  several  varieties,  but  the 
best  are  the  cardoon  of  Tours,  and  the  Spanish  cardoon.  The  cardoon  is 
always  propagated  by  seed,  which  must  not  be  sown  too  early,  unless  it  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  in  the  dry  season,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  run 
to  flower.  In  the  climate  of  London,  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May, 
is  found  a  proper  time  for  a  crop  to  come  into  use  in  November ;  but  an 
earlier  crop  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  in  March.  It  may  be  sown  and 
transplanted,  but  it  is  found  best  to  raise  the  plants  where  they  are  finally 
to  remain.  Sow  in  patches  of  three  or  four  seeds.  Prepare  shallow  trenches 
afoot  wide,  and  four  feet  apart  centre  from  centre,  manuring  the  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  Uie  trench.  Sow  the  seed  in  patches  in  the  centre  of  the  trench 
twenty  inches,  or  two  feet  apart,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  come  up,  one 
only  diould  be  left  in  each  patch.    Two  ounces  of  seed  will  be  sufficient  for 
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fifty  patcheA.  With  the  umul  nratine  eultare,  the  leaTW  will  be  three  feet 
or  four  feet  long  by  the  middle  of  October,  whoi  they  ahonld  be  first  slightly 
tied  up  with  pieces  of  nmtting  for  a  few  days,  and  aiflerwards  doeely  wrap- 
ped round  with  hay-banda,  so  as  completely  to  exdnde  the  light  from  the 
root  to  aboat  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  leaves.  In  three  weeks  the 
interior  leaves  will  be  fit  for  use.  On  the  approach  of  wmter,  they  may  be 
earthed  up  like  celeiy,  as  high  as  the  hay-bonds,  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost ;  or  they  may  bo  coTered  with  litter  and  thatched  hnrdles,  for  that 
purpose ;  or  taken  up  with  balls,  and  placed  dose  together  in  an  open  airy 
shed. 

In  takmg  thepianis/or  iMe,  remove  the  hay-bands  and  the  outer  leavea,  and 
shorten  those  which  are  tender  and  blanched  to  the  length  of  eighteen  indies 
or  two  feet,  catting  off  the  root  One  or  two  plants  will  make  a  dislu  Seed 
may  be  saved  by  protecting  some  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  have  not  been 
blanched,  through  the  winter,  in  the  spot  where  they  have  grown ;  they  will 
flower  in  the  following  July,  and  ripen  seed  in  August,  whkh  will  keep  five 
or  six  years. 

SuBBiCT.  v. —  The  Ramphn. 

IMO.  The  Rampion^  Camp^ula  Rapunculus  L,  (Raiponce,  IV.),  is  a 
eampanulaceous  fiuiform-rooted  biennial,  a  native  of  England  in  gravdly 
soil,  and  formerly  much  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  roots  as  well  as  its 
leaves.  The  latter  are  excellent^  eaten  raw  as  a  sakd,  or  boiled  as  ^unadi ; 
and  the  root,  which  has  the  flavour  of  walnuts,  is  also  eaten  raw  like  a 
radish,  or  mixed  with  salads,  either  raw  or  boiled  and  cold.  It  is  always 
propsgated  by  seed,  which  is  so  exceedingly  small,  that  a  sixteenth  part  of 
an  ounce  is  suffident  for  any  garden.  It  will  come  up  in  a  fortnight. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  bienniala,  if  sown  too  soon,  the  plants  will 
run  to  flower  the  same  season.  The  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June, 
is  considered  the  best  time  for  a  main  crop;  but  a  crop  to  come  in 
early  may  be  sown  in  March.  The  seeds  may  dther  be  sown  broadcast 
or  in  drills  six  inches  apart,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
depth ;  in  either  case  covering  the  seed  with  not  more  than  an  dghth 
of  an  inch  of  soil.  The  plants  may  be  thinned  out  to  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  and  the  soil  among  them  should  not  be  deeply  stirred,  lest  the 
roots  should  be  encouraged  to  branch,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  and 
are  then  unfit  to  be  sent  to  table.  The  prindpal  point  in  the  cnlture  of  the 
rampion,  is  to  sow  it  in  a  deep  sandy  light  rich  soil,  which  can  be  penetrated 
by  the  roots  without  difficulty ;  and  to  supply  water  abundantly  in  very  dry 
weather.  The  roots  may  be  taken  up  as  wanted  from  November  till  April, 
when  the  plants  will  begin  to  run ;  but  by  bnrying  the  roots  out  of  the 
reach  of  surfece  heat,  in  the  manner  of  potatoes  (1416),  they  may  be  kept 
through  the  summer.  A  few  plants  allowed  to  stand  the  second  year  will 
produce  abundance  of  seeds,  which  will  keep  two  years. 

SuBsacT.  Yh^SubiHiuies  for  A$paragaeeou»  BioulenU, 
1601.  SubHitutee  for  asparagaeeotu  escufenU  are  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing plants : — The  Hop^  Hamulus  Lupulus  Z,.,  the  young  shoots  of  which, 
when  they  have  risen  three  or  four  inches  from  the  root,  are  boiled  in  the 
hop  districts,  and  eaten  like  asparagus,  to  which  they  are  considered  little  in- 
ferior. The  Bladder  Campion^  Silene  inflata  H.  JT.,  a  perennial  common  on 
sea-shores,  the  tender  shoots  of  wliich,  when  not  above  two  inches  long,  have 
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a  flavour  which,  according  to  Bryant,  is  sorpaEBed  by  few  garden  vegetables ; 
and  it  will  continue  producing  these  shoots  for  two  months.  In  our  opinion, 
it  well  deserves  cultivation.  The  Virginian  Poke^  Phytolacca  decandra  Zr.,  a 
perennial  from  Virginia,  where  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  are  used  as 
asparagus.  The  WiUow-herby  Epilbbium  angustif  blium  L^  the  young  and 
tender  shoots  are  eaten  as  asparagus,  and  the  leaves  as  greens.  Solomons 
eeaiy  Polygon^tum  vulgikre  Dec,  the  young  shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten  as 
asparagus,  and  the  roots  said  to  be  dried,  ground,  and  made  into  bread. 
The  common  Comjrey^  Symphytum  officinale  Zr.,  the  blanched  stalks  form 
an  agreeable  asparagus.  The  Black  Bryony,  Tamus  communis  £».,  the 
blanched  tops  are  eaten  as  asparagus.  The  Burdock,  Arctium  L^ppa  £»., 
the  tender  stalks  are  eaten  as  asparagus.  Stachys  palustris  Zr.,  the  under- 
ground stems  of  which,  when  grown  in  rich  moist  soil,  are  white,  crbp,  and 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  MUk-thistley  Cdrduus  Mariimus  Z,.,  is  a  bien- 
nial, a  native  of  Britain,  on  rich  soils.  The  young  stalks,  peeled  and  soaked 
in  water  to  extract  a  part  of  their  bitterness,  and  then  boiled,  are  said  to  be 
an  excellent  substitute  for  asparagus.  When  very  young  the  leaves  are 
used  as  a  spring  salad ;  and  the  lai^  leaves,  blanched  in  autumn  like  those 
of  the  cardoon,  form  a  good  substitute  for  that  vegetable,  and  they  are  also 
used  as  greens.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  the  root  is  prepared 
like  skirret  or  salsify  (1436  and  1438),  and  in  the  summer  of  the  second 
year,  the  receptacle  of  the  heads  of  flowers  gathered  before  they  expand,  is 
pulpy,  and  eats  like  that  of  the  artichoke.  The  Cotton-thieUe,  Onopdrdum 
Acanthium  Zr.,  is  an  indigenous  biennial,  the  leaves  of  which  were  formerly 
blanched  and  used  like  those  of  the  cardoon;  the  tender  blanched  stalks,  peeled 
and  boiled  like  asparagus,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  treated  like  that 
of  the  artichoke.  The  Carline-thistle,  Carlina  acanthif  blia  All,,  a  perennial, 
a  native  of  Carniola,  and  the  common  species  C.  vulgaris  Zr.,  a  biennial,  a 
native  of  Britain,  produce  lai^e  heads  of  flowers,  the  receptacle  of  which  may 
be  used  like  that  of  the  artichoke ;  and  in  all  probability  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  most  carduaceous  plants  might  be  used  like  those  of  the  artichoke 
and  cardoon.  The  pyramidal  Campanula,  Camplmula  pyramidalis  L*,  and 
various  other  species  of  campanula,  producing  fusiform,  or  fleshy,  roots,  might 
doubtless  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  rampion,  as  are  Uiose  of  the  campanula- 
ceous  plants,  Phy  teuma  spicatum  Zr.,  in  Sussex,  and  Canarina  Camp^ula  Zr., 
in  the  Canary  Islands.  Ruscus  aculeatus  Zr.,  for  its  tender  young  shoots  in 
spring;  Omithogalum  pyrenaicum  Zr.,  the  Bath  asparagus,  the  flower-stems 
of  which  are  brought  to  market  at  Bath,  where  the  flowers  are  in  a  close 
head  like  an  asparagus  bud ;  the  mays,  2m  Mays  Zr.,  the  sweet  or  sugar 
variety  of  which,  when  the  seed  is  immature,  is  much  used  in  America, 
roasted,  fried,  or  boiled. 

Sect.  VII. — Acetariaceoue  EeculenU, 
1502.  The  acetariaceoui  esculenU,  or  salads,  in  cultivation  in  gardens  are 
numerous,  but   those  of   most  importance  are  the  lettuce,  endive,  and 
celery.    They  are  all  articles  of  luxury,  unless  we  except  the  lettuce, 
which  is  a  useful  vegetable  in  every  cott^;e-garden. 

SuBSscT.  I. —The  Lettuce, 
1603.  The  lettuce,  Lactuca  sativa  Zr.  (Laitue,  Fr.),  is  a  dchoraoeous 
plant,  annual  or  biennial,  according  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  sown ;  con- 
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atdered  by  some  as  the  Loctuca  virosa  in  a  caltivated  state,  and  by  others  as 
a  different  species,  of  Eastern  origin.  It  has  been  cultivated  io  British  gar- 
dens from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  by  soitable  management  may  be  had 
all  the  year.  Lettuce  is  in  universal  esteem  in  a  raw  state,  as  a  cooling  and 
agreeable  salad,  and  it  is  also  used  in  soups  and  stows. 

1504.  Farieiies, — The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  are  included 
under  two  divisions. 

1.  Cm  iettucesy  of  which  the  best  are  the  hkbtk-seeded  green,  a  rery  hardy 
Idnd,  which  does  not  run  readily  to  seed  ;  the  Bath  coe^  which  is  the  best 
for  standing  the  winter  in  the  open  ground ;  the  brown  cm,  and  the  whU 
Paris  cove  con. 

2.  Cathay  lettueei^  the  best  of  which  are :  the  brawn  Dutch^  hardy  and 
of  good  quality ;  the  grand  admirabie^  a  very  fine  lettuce,  which  continues 
a  long  time  without  running  to  seed  ;  the  HammermMih  hardg  green^  the 
best  for  standing  through  the  winter;  the  Mareeiileiy  a  laige  excellent 
summer  lettuce ;  the  Malta^  excellent  in  the  early  part  of  summer ;  and 
the  Dutch  forcing^  the  best  kind  for  growing  through  the  winter  under 
glass. 

1506.  Propagation  and  culhire.r— All  the  sorts  are  raised  from  seed,  which 
being  small  and  light,  for  a  seed-bed  four  feet  by  ten  feet  ^  os.  is  soiBcient, 
and  will  produce  four  hundred  plants.  It  comes  up  in  ten  days  or  a  fort* 
night.  To  grow  large  succulent  lettuces,  it  is  esBential  that  the  soii  be 
deep,  light,  sandy,  and  rich,  on  a  diy  subsoil ;  and  that  it  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  during  the  hot  season.  In  Spain,  recent  night-soil  is 
used  as  a  manure  for  the  lettuce ;  being  buried  in  a  trench  between  eveiy 
two  rows  of  plants.  To  produce  a  supply  of  lettuce  throughout  the  year, 
the  first  sowings  may  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  Februaty,  on  a  warm 
border,  or  on  the  south  side  of  an  east  and  west  ridge,  either  broadcast  or  in 
drills,  and  of  the  kinds  preferred  by  the  family.  Some  persons  dislike  the 
cabbage  lettuce  from  its  softness,  while  others  prefer  it  for  that  reasoo. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  shown  the  third  leaf,  they  should  be  thinned  with  a 
two-inch  hoe,  so  as  not  to  stand  nearer  together  than  six  inches ;  or  in  the  case 
of  the  large-growing  varieties,  such  as  the  Marseilles  and  Malta,  a  foot. 
From  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  August  a  sowing  may  be  made  evefy 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  choosing  a  north  border,  or  screening  the  groond 
from  the  sun,  by  wickerwork  hurdles,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  seaaon. 
The  crop  sown  in  the  first  week  of  August  will  last  till  it  is  destroyed  by 
frost,  or  tiU  October ;  from  which  time  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  lettnces 
grown  under  glass  in  the  manner  before  described  (1100).  Independently 
of  the  forced  crop,  a  sowing  may  be  made  in  the  third  week  in  August, 
which,  if  the  winter  should  be  mild,  will  afford  some  plants  for  use  during 
the  winter;  and  a  sowing  in  the  last  fortnight  of  September,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  south  wall,  in  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil— -or  in  the  same  soil,  covered 
by  a  frame  and  sashes— or  by  hoops  and  mats,  to  be  taken  off  every  fine  day, 
will  produce  plants  for  transplanting  early  in  spring.  These,  if  put  into 
light  rich  soil,  in  a  warm  situation,  at  one  foot  apart  every  way,  will 
produce  plants  fit  for  use  about  the  end  of  April,  when  the  forcing  of  lettuces 
may  be  given  up ;  and  this  spring-transplanted  crop  will  be  in  perfocdoa 
during  great  part  of  the  month  of  May.  In  this  way  lettuces  are  obtained 
throughout  the  year  both  in  private  and  public  gardens ;  but  the  market- 
gardeners  about  London,  instead  of  sowing  ^e  crops  where  they  are  to  remain. 
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SOW  in  seed-beds  and  transplant  (1968).  The  plants  to  stand  through  the 
winter  for  spring-transplanting  are  sown  in  a  cold  frame  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  planted  ont  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  The  first 
spring  sowing  for  transplanting  is  made  on  heat,  and  the  subsequent  sowings  in 
the  open  garden ;  always  on  comparatively  sandy,  poor  soil,  that  the  plants 
may  form  abundance  of  roots  and  comparatively  rigid  foliage,  so  as  not  to 
suffer  so  much  firom  transplanting,  as  if  they  had  been  grown  on  rich  soil,  and 
consequently  had  tender  succulent  leaves  and  roots.  The  routine  culture 
consists  of  little  more  than  weeding  and  watering ;  each  crop  being  but  a 
short  time  on  the  ground.  In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  Cos  varieties 
are  sometimes  slightly  tied  up  with  matting,  to  hasten  their  blanching.  In 
gathering,  pull  up  the  plant,  and  take  the  outside  leaves  and  roots  at  once 
to  the  rot-heap. 

1506.  Lettuces  as  email  ealad  are  produced  by  sowing  the  seed  in  drills, 
and  cutting  over  the  plants  when  they  are  in  the  third  and  fourth  leaf,  as  is 
done  with  mustard  and  cress. 

1507.  To  save  eeedy  a  few  plants  which  have  stood  through  the  winter 
and  been  transplanted  into  rich  soil  in  spring,  or  some  spring-sown  plants, 
may  be  allowed  to  run,  and  the  seed  will  be  ripe  in  August,  and  will  keep 
three  years;  but  as  it  is  very  precarious  to  save  lettuce  seed  in  wet  seasons,  it 
is  an  excellent  method  to  grow  a  few  plants  in  pots  in  good  soil,  one  in  each 
pot,  and  place  them  in  front  of  a  south  wall,  moving  them  under  glass  shelter 
to  ripen  off,  if  the  weather  render  it  necessary.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  lettuce 
seed ;  and  the  lettuce-fly,  Anthbmyia  Lactdcse  Bottche  (see  KoUar^  p.  160), 
lays  its  ^gs  in  the  flower,  the  larvie  produced  by  which  live  on  the  seed. 

Fomi?^.— See  1109. 

SuBSBCT.  l\,-^The  Endive, 

1508.  The  endive^  Cichorium  Endivia  L.  (Chiooreo  des  Jardiiis,  Fr,\  is 
a  cichoraoeous  fusiform-rooted  biennial,  said  to  be  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  but  long  cultivated  in  European  gardens  for  its  leaves  as  salad. 
These  are  blanched  to  diminish  the  bitter  taste,  and  they  are  used  chiefly 
in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  There  are  two  principal  varieties: — The 
Batavian,  syn.  broad-leaved  (Chicor^  scarole,  Fr.) ;  and  the  curl-leaved 
(Chicoree  fris^,  FrJ)  ;  of  each  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  sub-varieties. 
As  the  season  for  endive  is  from  August  till  March  or  April,  the  first  sowing 
is  made  about  the  middle  of  June ;  the  second  about  the  end  of  that  month ; 
the  thu^  in  July  ;  and  the  fourth  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  plants 
are  seldom  raised  where  they  are  finally  to  remaui  (though  in  veiy  diy 
weather  they  succeed  best  by  that  mode),  but  generally  in  seed-beds ;  and 
for  one  four  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  in  length,  |  oz.  of  seed  is  sufficient.  The 
advantage  of  sowing  in  seed-bedsi  and  afterwards  transplanting,  in  this  and 
similar  cases,  has  been  already  noticed  (1868).  When  the  plants  attain  three 
or  four  leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  rich  soil,  at  one  foot  apart 
every  way ;  and,  as  they  are  generally  earthed  up,  to  facilitate  this  process, 
they  may  be  phmted  in  drills.  The  two  latest  crops  for  use  during  winter 
and  spring  should  be  planted  in  a  dry,  wann  border,  or  on  the  south  side 
of  an  east  and  west  ridge. 

1509.  Blanching. — ^As  the  summer  and  autumn  crops  advance  to  maturity, 
a  portion  should  have  the  leaves  tied  up  every  ten  days  or  fortnight,  to  cause 
the  hearts  to  blanch  and  become  tender,  crisp,  and  mild-tasted ;  but  thl 
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oaght  not  to  be  done  till  the  plant  is  almost  fully  grown,  for  blanched  karcs 
can  no  longer  add  any  atrength  to  the  root.  This  operation  ought  only  to  be 
performed  in  dry  days,  and  when  the  leavea  are  quite  dry ;  and  in  winter, 
when  the  weather  is  dry  without  froet.  The  mode  of  performanoe  ia  as 
follows :— When  the  plants  are  well  filled  up  in  the  heart,  and  apparentiy 
nearly  fully  grown,  put  your  fingers  under  the  leaves  which  rest  upon  the 
ground,  and  gather  the  whole  plant  up  in  your  hands  into  a  conical  form ; 
then  tie  it  round  with  strands  of  matting,  loose  during  summer,  but  tighter 
late  in  autumn  and  in  winter,  when  the  plant  grows  slower ;  amnging  the 
leaves  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  point  at  the  top,  in  order  to  prevent  rain 
from  falling  into  the  heart  of  the  plant.  The  curled  endive,  if  carefully 
earthed  up«  will  blanch  tolerably  well  without  being  tied ;  but  the  broad- 
leaved  variety,  from  its  looser  growth,  hearts  and  blanches  much  better 
when  bandaged.  The  blanching,  when  tlio  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  will 
sometimes  be  completed  in  a  week ;  but  late  in  autumn  and  during  winter 
it  will  require  a  fortnight  or  a  month.  As  soon  as  it  is  properly  blanched, 
it  should  be  taken  up  for  use,  as  it  will  rot  afterwards  in  a  week  or  leaa, 
more  especially  if  much  rain  fisll.  Sometimes  blanching  is  effected  by  laying 
a  flat  tile  on  the  plants  ;  setting  tiles  or  boards  on  each  side  <^  them,  and 
bringing  them  together  at  top  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  so  as  to  confine  their 
growth  and  exclude  the  light;  or  covering  them  with  garden-pota  or 
blanching-pots,  in  the  manner  of  sea-kale.  In  the  north  of  Spain  the 
blanching  of  endive  is  generally  effected  by  covering  the  heart  of  the  plant 
with  a  fragment  of  tile ;  ^'  over  this  a  light  covering  of  earth  is  sifted.  The 
fringed  edges  of  the  exterior  leaves  are  carefully  freed  from  earth,  and 
exposed  to  light ;  having  small  bits  of  tile  laid  over  that  portion  (^  the 
soil  from  whidi  they  protrude,  to  render  the  blanching  perfect,  and  produce 
what  the  gardeners  particularly  pride  themselves  on, viz. :  a  plant  of  endive 
white  all  over,  excepting  the  edges  of  the  outer  leaves,  which  should  ahow 
about  two  inchesof  green.*— (C^ureftO/  in  Gard.  Chron,^  1842,  p.  452.) 

1610.  A  crop  may  be  preierved  through  the  winter^  either  by  covering  it 
where  it  stands  by  thatched  hurdles  raised  on  props  (fig.  329  in  p.  401) ;  by 
hoops  and  mats ;  by  removing  it  with  balls  to  an  open  aiiy  shed ;  by  covering 
it  with  diy  litter,  taking  it  off  every  fine  day;  or,  what  is  best  of  all,  covering 
it  where  it  stands  with  frames  and  sashes,  taking  the  latter  off  eveiy  fine  day. 
During  the  period  that  the  endive  u  covered,  tying  up  for  blanching  must 
go  regularly  on  with  every  plant  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  it  is  to 
be  gathered. 

The  endive  is  little  troubled  with  ineecte;  but  snails  and  slugs  attack  it,  as 
they  do  the  lettuce,  in  every  stage,  and  require  to  be  kept  under  by  frequent 
wateriiigs  with  lime-water. 

Seed  may  be  saved  as  in  the  lettuce,  and  it  will  keep  good  four  or  five 
years. 

SuASBCi.  llh—The  Swxorp. 

1611.  The  eucoory,  chiccory,  or  wild  endive,  Cichbrium  Intybus  L. 
(C'hicoree  sauvage,  Fr,\  is  a  cichoraoeous  fusiform-rooted  perennial,  a  native 
of  England,  in  chalky  soils,  in  open  utuatlons.  It  is  much  cultivated  ou 
the  Continent  for  its  roots,  which  are  cut  in  slices,  kiln-dried,  and  ground  as 
a  substitute  for  oofiee ;  and  for  its  leaves,  which  are  blanched  and  used  like 
those  of  the  endive.  It  is  also  sown  thick,  and  when  quite  young  cut  as 
small  salad  f  1506).    In  Flanders  the  roots  are  scraped  and  boiled,  and  eaten 
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along  with  meat,  or  with  a  sauce  of  butter  and  vinegar.  In  British  gardens 
it  is  only  cultivated  as  a  winter  salad.  It  is  sown  in  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  and  treated  like  the  endive,  except  that  it  is  not  blanched. 
Instead  of  this  process,  the  leaves  are  cut  off  the  plants,  but  so  as  not  to  de- 
stroy their  hearts,  about  the  beginning  of  October ;  the  roots  are  then  dug  up, 
shortened,  and  planted  in  pots,  or  portable  boxes,  with  the  dibber,  very  close 
together  in  rich  soil,  watered,  and  afterwards  protected  from  the  frost  by  a 
light  covering  of  litter,  taken  off  in  the  daytime,  or  by  any  other  convenient 
means.  In  a  week  or  two  the  plants  will  be  established,  and  the  pots  or 
boxes  arc  then  removed,  as  the  produce  is  wanted,  into  the  mushroom-house, 
or  into  a  cellar,  or  any  other  dark  warm  place  where  the  light  will  be  com- 
pletely excluded ;  or  into  any  light  warm  place,  and  covered  over  so  as  to 
force  the  production  of  leaves  and  the  blanching  of  them  at  the  same  time.' 
In  a  few  days  the  roots  will  push  forth  leaves  which  will  be  completely 
blanched,  and  each  leaf,  when  fully  expanded,  may  be  gathered  separately 
till  the  plants  cease  to  produce  any.  These  leaves  in  Belgium,  and  in  the 
North  of  Germany  and  Russia,  are  considered  as  forming  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  winter  salads ;  and  by  a  sufficient  number  of  roots,  it  may  be  had  in 
perfection  from  November  till  May.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  plant  the 
roots  in  pots  or  boxes :  they  may  be  left  in  the  soil  covered  with  litter,  and 
taken  up  to  be  forced  as  the  salad  is  wanted ;  or  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
preserved  in  sand ;  or  they  may  be  pitted  in  the  manner  of  potatoes ;  portions 
being  regularly  taken  up,  potted,  and  forced  as  wanted.  The  roots  being 
established  in  the  pots  before  forcing  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence, 
as  the  leaves  are  supplied,  not  from  the  soil  by  means  of  the  spongioles  of  the 
fibres,  but  from  the  nutriment  laid  up  in  the  roots.  The  temperature  of  the 
mushroom-house,  or  other  place  in  which  the  chiccory  is  forced,  should  be 
between  56°  and  60° ;  but  the  roots  will  send  up  leaves  if  the  temperature  is 
a  few  degrees'above  the  freezing  point.  (See  1098.)  No  blanched  produc- 
tion is  more  beautiful  than  succory,  as  the  leaves  become  of  a  pure  white 
with  most  delicate  pencillings  of  crimson,  when  grown  as  above  recommended 
in  a  mushroom  house.  Aboard  ship  the  roots  of  the  succoiy  are  packed  into 
casks  of  sand,  with  their  heads  protruding  through  numerous  holes  pierced 
in  the  sides  of  the  cask,  by  which  means  a  maximum  of  produce  is  procured 
from  a  minimum  of  space. 

1512.  An  excellent  substitute  for  the  succory^  both  as  a  salad  and  a  coffee 
plant,  may  be  found  in  the  common  dandelion,  Lie6ntodon  Taraxacum  Z,., 
which  is  by  many  persons,  and  by  us  among  the  number,  considered  not  infe- 
rior to  it  for  both  purposes. 

SuBSECi.  IV The  Celery, 

1513.  The  celery^  Apium  graveolens  L,  (Celcri,  Fr,\  is  an  umbelliferous 
biennial,  a  native  of  Britain,  by  the  sides  of  wet  ditches,  and  in  marshy 
places,  especially  near  the  sea;  and  though  poisonous  in  a  wild  state 
(when  it  is  called  smallage),  yet  by  long  cultivation  it  has  become  one  of 
our  most  agreeable  salads.  The  part  used  is  the  blanched  leafstalks,  and  in 
the  case  of  one  variety  the  roots.  Both  stalks  and  roots  are  used  raw  in 
salads  from  August  till  March,  and  also  in  soups  and  stewed.  In  Italy,  the 
points  of  the  unblanched  leaves  are  used  to  flavour  soups ;  and  in  Britain, 
when  neither  stalks,  leaves,  nor  roots  can  be  had,  the  bruised  seeds  form  a 
good  substitutes 
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1614.  Varietiei. — ^Thoae  at  present  considered  the  best  are,  the  ItaUan^  a 
dwarf-growing  variety,  the  best  for  an  early  crop ;  the  red  soUd^  syn.  Man- 
chester-hardy, which  grows  to  a  large  size,  single  plants  haying  measured 
four  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  weighed  nine  pounds;  Seymour  9  toUd^  rery 
solid,  and  fine-flavoured ;  Seymours  euperb  wkiUy  very  solid,  huge ma^,  ysod 
flavour,  and  well  adapted  for  early  crops ;  the  f vn^p-fvateil,  syn.  ederiac 
(Celeri-rave,  Fr.^  and  Knoll-sellerie,  Ger.)^  has  ton^  fnegolarsh^ed  roots, 
about  the  siae  of  the  fist;  it  k  yaMHsDy  cultivated  in  Germany,  but  in 
Rf^Un^l  ii  eoosidered  eoaner  than  the  kinds  of  which  the  blanched  stalks 
are  used.  Upright  or  stalked  oeleiy,  when  well  grown,  has  the  stalks  solid, 
and  not  hollow  or  piped,  as  is  frequently  the  ca8&— thoroughly  blanched,  cri^ 
tender,  and  of  a  delicate  flavour.  The  roots  of  the  celeiiac  should  be  solid, 
tender,  and  delicate.  To  attain  these  qualities  both  sorts  require  to  be  grown 
with  rapidity,  in  very  rich  soil,  kept  veiy  moist  at  the  root,  but  diy  about 
the  leaves. 

1616.  Propayathn  and  cuAure.— The  celery,  like  other  culinary  biennials, 
Is  only  propagated  by  seed,  and  half  an  ounce  is  sufficient  for  a  seed-bed  four 
and  a  half  feet  by  ten  feet,  of  the  stalked  or  upright  sorts;  but  for  celeiiac, 
as  it  is  a  spreading  plant,  half  the  quantity  of  seed  will  suffice  for  the  same 
space.  The  seed  is  long  in  coming  up,  often  a  month;  and  this  Is  one 
reann  why  the  first  sowing  is  generally  made  on  heat  As  the  oeieiy 
grows  naturally  in  marshy  soil,  and  as  sudi  soils  are  always  rich  in  vegetable 
matter,  and  when  near  the  sea  must  be  slightly  saline,  these  circumstances 
afibrd  a  guide  for  its  culture  in  the  garden ;  in  which  it  can  never  be  brought 
to  a  laige  size,  without  constant  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  growth.  The  flavour,  however,  is  better  when  it  Is 
grown  of  smaUer  size,  and  with  less  water.  In  general,  three  crops  are 
enough  even  for  a  large  fieunily :  the  first  should  be  sown  in  the  end  of 
February,  to  transplant  in  June,  and  to  come  into  use  in  August ;  the  second 
is  sown  in  the  end  of  March,  to  be  transplanted  in  July,  and  to  come  into  use 
In  September;  and  the  third  is  sown  about  the  middle  of  April,  to  be  trans- 
planted in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  to  come  into  use  in  October  or 
November,  and  last  till  March.  The  plants  raised  by  every  sowing,  when 
about  two  inches  high,  should  be  pricked  out  into  rich  soil  two  inches  or 
three  inches  apart  every  way,  and  again  transplanted  into  a  nursery  planta- 
tion, also  in  rich  soil,  about  six  Inches  apart  every  way.  Those  for  the 
earliest  crop  may  be  pricked  out  in  a  small  hotbed,  and  transplanted  into  a 
warm  border ;  but  those  for  the  others  do  not  necessarily  require  artificial 
heat.  As  the  earlier  crops  of  celery  are  very  apt  to  run  to  flower,  and  as  this 
tendency  in  herbaceous  plants,  and  especially  annuals  and  biennials,  b  known 
to  be  checked  and  retiuded  by  destroying  the  tap-root,  and  encouraging  the 
production  of  fibrous  roots  (690  and  1368) ;  some  excellent  growers  of 
celery  adopt  the  following  process  with  their  plants : — The  seed-bed,  whe- 
ther for  an  early  or  a  late  crop,  is  formed  of  fresh,  dark,  loamy  soil,  mixed 
with  old  rotten  dung,  half  and  half,  and  placed  on  a  hotbed.  The  nursery 
or  transplanting  bed  is  formed  with  old  hotbed  dung,  very  well  broken,  laid 
six  inches  or  seven  inches  thick,  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  has  lain  some 
time  undisturbed,  or  which  has  been  made  hard  by  compression.  The 
situation  should  be  sunny.  The  plants  are  set  six  inches  apurt  in  the  dung, 
without  soil,  and  covered  with  hand-glasses.  They  are  watered  well  when 
planted,  and  firequently  afterwards.     By  hardening  the  soil  under  the  dung 
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in  which  the  plants  are  set,  the  root  is  formed  into  a  hmsh  of  fibres ;  and  by 
thus  preventing  the  pushing  of  a  tap-root,  the  plant  never  runs  to  seed  before 
the  following  spring. — (^CaletL  Hart,  Mem.  vol.  ii.) 

1516.  TranspkmHng  into  trenches, — Where  the  object  is  to  have  very 
large  celery,  only  one  row  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  trench ;  but  where  a 
moderate  size  is  preferred,  there  may  be  two  rows;  or  the  trenches  may  be 
made  four  feet  or  six  feet  wide,  and  the  odeiy  {Wanted  in  rows  across  the 
trench,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  one  another,  and  nx  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  Single  trenches,  when  the  object  is  to  grow  celery  alone,  may  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  three  feet  or  four  feet  apart,  centre 
from  centre,  and  eight  inches  or  ten  inches  deep ;  the  soil  dug  out  being 
formed  into  a  ridge  between  the  trenches.  As  eveiy  trench  is  opened,  dig  into 
the  bottom  a  coating  of  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness  of  thoroughly-rotted 
dang,  and  along  the  centre  of  the  trench  insert  the  plants  with  a  trowel,  at 
six  inches  apart.  When  the  plants  are  being  removed,  previously  to  plant- 
ing, all  side  slips  should  be  carefully  taken  ofi;  Where  celery  is  to  be 
grown  with  other  crops,  as  in  simultaneous  rotations  (921),  the  trenches 
may  be  made  six  feet  or  eight  feet  apart  centre  from  centre,  and  a  row  of 
peas  for  sticking,  or  some  other  crop  of  short  duration,  should  be  grown 
between  every  two  rows  of  celery.  Where  celery  is  to  be  planted  in  rows 
across  broad  trenches,  whatever  may  be  the  width  of  the  trench,  a  similar 
width  must  be  allowed  between  them  for  containing  the  soil  dug  out ;  and 
these  trenches  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  for  the  same 
reason  that  trenches  for  single  or  double  rows  are  made  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south.  To  save  ground,  the  plants  before  they  are  planted  in  the 
trenches  should  be  kept  in  the  nursery  till  they  are  ten  inches  or  twelve 
inches  high,  taken  up  with  balls,  any  descending  roots  shortened,  any  suckers 
that  may  have  appeared  removed,  and  the  points  of  the  leaves  cut  ofi^,  so  as  to 
throw  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  central  bud,  or  growing  point. 

1517.  Blanching, — It  has  been  already  observed  (1509),  with  respect  to 
blanching  generally,  that  it  weakens  the  plant  by  lessening  the  power  of  the 
leaves  to  elaborate  nourishment,  and  return  it  to  the  root ;  and  hence,  celery 
which  is  intended  to  grow  of  large  size  should  be  nearly  fuU-grown  before 
it  is  earthed  up  at  all.  Mr.  Stewart  grew  celery  which  averaged  from  9  lbs. 
to  12  lbs.  weight,  which  had  not  been  finally  earthed  up  more  than 
three  weeks  before  it  was  gathered,  and  which  had  only  one  slight  earthing- 
up  previously  to  the  final  one,  which  was  in  September.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  celery  is  wished  to  be  of  small  size^  and  tender,  it  ought  to  be  earthed 
up  in  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  and  the  process  continued  as  it  advances  in 
height.  If  the  plants  have  been  liberally  supplied  with  water  when  first  put 
into  the  trenches,  and  daily  afterwards,  excepting  during  rains,  they  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  first  earthing-up  in  three  or  four  weeks.  This  is  done 
by  paring  down  a  little  soil  on  each  side  of  the  trench  with  the  spade,  draw- 
ing it  against  the  plants,  and  taking  care  that  none  of  it  gets  into  their  hearts. 
To  prevent  this,  each  plant  may  be  first  slightly  wrapped  round  with  a 
strand  of  mattii^ ;  and  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale,  a  strand  is  procured  of 
great  length,  or  b  added  to  as  it  is  applied ;  and  one  end  being  tied  round  and 
fastened  to  the  first  plant  in  the  row,  it  is  passed  on  to  the  next  plant,  giving 
it  one  twist  round  the  leaves,  and  so  on  till  the  other  end  of  the  row  is 
reached,  when  it  is  there  fostened  to  the  last  plant.  The  moulding-up  may 
now  proceed  with  n^idity,  and  when  finished  the  strand  should  be  removed, 
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and  ^plied  to  the  row  In  the  next  trench.  It  is  scaroely  neeeaaiy  to  oheen e, 
that  where  there  are  two  rowB  in  a  trench,  both  must  be  tied  up  at  the.sune 
time ;  or  that  when  the  rows  are  made  acroas  a  broad  trench,  three  onglit  to 
be  tied,  to  prevent  all  risk  of  scul  getting  into  the  heart  of  the  third  row, 
while  the  fint  is  being  earthed  up.  The  height  of  the  soil  applied  may  be 
three,  four,  or  five  inches,  aooording  to  the  height  of  the  plants ;  and  the 
earthings  up  may  take  place  at  interrals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  till,  by 
degrees,  the  stalks  are  covered  to  the  height  of  twelve  inches  for  the  eaiiiest 
crop,  and  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet,  or  more,  for  the  later  ciopa ;  always 
taking  care  to  perform  the  operation  when  the  plants  are  quite  dry,  and  to 
keep  the  heart  open  and  free ;  except  in  the  last  earthing  before  winter, 
when  the  summits  of  the  plants  may  be  nearly  closed  to  exclude  rain.  The 
longer  celery  is  allowed  to  grow  before  ^plying  the  soil,  the  longer  time 
does  it  require  to  blanch ;  but,  in  general,  tibree  weeks  or  a  month  will 
effect  this,  more  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Red  celery  re- 
quires a  longer  time  to  blanch  than  white  celery,  and  never  entirely  loees 
its  red  colour.  The  latest  crop  of  celery  which  is  to  be  in  use  through  the 
winter  will  require  to  be  protected  by  dry  litter,  or  thatched  hurdles,  duiing 
severe  frosts ;  or  it  may  be  taken  up  and  preserved  in  sand  or  soil.  In  a  abed 
or  cellar.  When  celeiy  is  frosen,  it  begins  to  rot  immediately  after  the  fint 
thaw ;  and  therefore  to  prolong  a  crop  in  the  open  garden,  protection  of  some 
sort  is  essential  on  the  approadi  of  severe  frosts. 

1518.  Late  spring  cetety^-^^AB  celery  is  in  great  demand  for  soupe  in 
most  families,  especially  during  winter  and  spring,  when  other  delicate 
vegetables  are  scarce,  a  crop  may  be  procured  till  the  beginning  of  June  by 
the  following  means :  Sow  on  a  seed-bed  about  the  middle  of  May ;  prick 
out,  when  the  plants  are  six  weeks  old,  into  rows  u  inches  apart,  and  allow 
the  plants  to  remain  in  this  nursery  till  September  or  October ;  then  trans- 
plant them  into  trenches ;  earth  them  up  slightly,  and  protect  them  by  litter 
or  thatched  hurdles  during  winter;  and  in  February  or  March  earth  them  up 
finally.  Theatalks  thus  produced  will  not  always  be  fit  to  use  in  salads,  but 
they  will  be  valuable  for  soups  and  stews.  No  celery  crop  that  has  been 
blanched  in  autunm  will  keep  sound  longer  than  the  end  of  March ;  but 
green  celery  which  has  been  only  slightly  earthed  up  will  stand  through  an 
ordinary  winter  with  little  or  no  protection. 

1619.  Taking  the  crop. — The  plants  should  be  dug  up  without  being 
bruised,  beginning  at  one  end  of  a  row ;  and  afterwards,  the  roots  and  green 
points  of  the  leaves  being  cut  off,  and  the  loose  outer  leaves  removed,  the 
heart  of  the  plant  in  a  compact  state  is  fit  for  being  sent  to  the  kitchen ;  but 
if  Intended  for  market,  or  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  the  outer  leaves  should  be 
kept  on,  and  also  all  the  root  excepting  the  fibrous  part. 

1520.  Ceieriac  ia  cultivated  with  greater  ease,  and  at  less  expense  of  ground 
and  manure,  than  the  common  celery ;  and  it  may  be  used  in  the  kitchen  for 
seven  or  eight  months  in  8uccei^8ion.  The  times  of  sowing  are  the  same  as 
for  the  other  sorts,  and  the  plants  should  be  pricked  out  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. They  should  be  divested  of  all  side-slips,  not  only  before  transplant- 
ing, but  also  during  their  after  growth.  Early  in  June  they  may  be  finally 
transplanted  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart  every  way,  into  flat  beds  of  very 
rich  light  or  sandy  soil,  with  two-feet  alleys  between,  to  admit  of  watering 
the  plants.  The  routine  culture  here  conedsts  chiefly  in  liberal  waterings, 
and  in  slightly  earthing  up  the  roots  after  they  have  sweUed  to  their  full  size 
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in  order  to  blanch  them.  The  celeriac  has  a  contmual  tendency  to  revert 
&om  the  knob-rooted  form  to  that  which  is  natural  to  it ;  and  hence,  like  the 
turnip  and  similar  plants  of  culture,  it  will  not  attain  any  large  size  if  much 
earthed  up.  Still,  the  celeriac,  to  be  eatable,  requires  to  be  blanched,  and 
therefore  must  be  earthed  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  less  the  better. — 
(  O,  M,  vols.  ii.  p.  415,  and  v.  p.  364.)  The  roots  of  the  celeriac  may  be  taken 
up  on  the  approach  of  frost,  and  preserved  in  sand  or  soil  out  of  the  reach  of 
anrfaoe-heat,  like  potatoes  (1416),  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  London 
market  used  formerly  to  be  supplied  with  this  root  from  Hamburgh. 

1521.  Diseases^  insectSy  S^c. — The  celery  is  liable  to  the  canker  in  some 
aoiLs,  and  also  to  be  eaten  by  the  maggot  of  the  celery-fly,  Tephritis  Ono- 
pordlnis  Fab,^  which  is  hatched  in  the  leaves,  and  may  be  destroyed  as  soon 
as  these  have  a  blistered  appearance,  by  cutting  them  off,  and  bruising  or 
burning  them ;  or  foetid  substances  may  be  frequently  sprinkled  near  the 
plants,  as  a  preventive. 

1522.  To  gave  seed.— -^leci  the  finest  specimens  of  the  variety  to  be  pro- 
pagated, in  February  or  March ;  and  either  remove  a  part  of  the  soil  with 
which  they  have  been  earthed  up,  and  allow  them  to  flower  where  they 
stand,  or  transplant  them  to  a  more  convenient  situation.  The  seed  will 
ripen  in  September,  and  will  keep  ten  years. 

1523.  The  alUanderg^  or  alexanders,  Smymium  Olusatrum  Z,.,  and  S. 
perfoliatum  X.  (Maceron,  jPr.),  two  umbelliferous  biennials,  the  first  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  the  other  of  Spain,  were  formerly  cultivated,  and  the  leaf- 
stalks blanched  like  those  of  the  celeiy ;  and  their  leaves  were  also  used  as 
pot-herbs  and  in  salads.  The  flavour  of  the  leaves  being  very  much  like 
that  of  celeiy,  they  may  be  useful  in  spring  for  putting  into  soups. 

1524.  The  Naples  parsley,  syn.  celery  parsley  (Persil-celeri,  Fr,\  appears 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  common  broad-leaved  parsley  and  the  celery. 
We  have  never  seen  it  in  England ;  but  about  Paris  and  in  Italy  it  appears 
to  be  cultivated  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  celery. 

SuBSBCT.  y. — The  Lamb* 8  Lettuce t  Burnet,  the  Garden  Cress,  Winter  Cress, 
American  Cress,  and  Water  Cress, 

1525.  The  Lamb's  lettuce,  or  corn-salad,  Valerian^lla  olitoria  Dee. 
(Miche,  ^r.),'is  a  valerianaceous  indigenous  annual,  very  hardy,  and 
which  requires  no  other  culture  than  sowing  in  August,  September,  and 
February,  and  thinning  the  plants  to  three  inches  apart.  The  leaves  should 
be  gathered  singly,  like  those  of  spinach,  when  of  full  size ;  except  when  the 
plant  is  grown  as  small  salading,  when  the  leaves  and  stems  may  be  cut 
over,  as  in  gathering  the  common  cress  or  mustard.  They  are  considered  as 
forming,  when  used  raw,  a  delicate  salad ;  ajjd  when  boiled,  a  good  spinach. 

1526.  The  bumet,  Poterium  Sangu]s6rba  L.,  and  Sanguisdrba  ofiicinalis 
Zr.,  are  rosaceous  perennials,  the  leaves  of  which,  especially  those  of  the 
second  species,  are  put  into  salads,  and  sometimes  into  soups ;  and  so  much 
arc  they  esteemed  in  Italy,  that  the  Italians  have  a  proverb,  quoted  by 
£velyn,  signifying  that  a  salad  without  bumct  is  good  for  nothing. 

1527.  The  garden  cress,  Lepidium  sativum  L.  (Cresson  Alenois,  Fr,),  is 
a  cruciferous  annual,  long  in  cultivation  for  its  young  leaves,  which  have  a 
peculiarly  warm  and  grateful  relish,  either  alone,  or  with  other  salading. 
There  are  several  varieties ;  the  best  of  which  are  the  common  Curled- leaved, 
the  Normandy  curled,  and  the  Broad-leaved.     The  Nonnandy  curled  is  the 
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liiidiflrt  and  most  uaefol  Tariety,  sapplying  a  beantifiil  gaxniah  to  didies 
throughout  the  wmter.  The  seed,  which  oomee  up  in  three  dajs,  maj  be 
sown  in  September  and  October  for  winter  and  vpnng  supply ;  and  in  Mavdi, 
April,  and  May,  for  summer  use.  These  five  sowings  will  afibrd  a  oonataut 
supply  throughout  the  year  of  leaves  to  be  gathered  singly,  whether  for 
ganudilngs  or  salads ;  but  as  the  cress  is  also  used  as  a  small  salad  (1107X 
and  for  that  purpose  gathered  in  the  seed-leaf,  where  it  is  in  ^^^^n^  in  that 
state,  it  should  be  sown  three  or  four  times  eveiy  month— during  winter  and 
spring  under  glass,  and  in  summer  and  autumn  in  a  shaded  sitnaiioo,  the  soil 
being  kept  moist  by  watering,  or  by  oorering  with  hand-glassea  or  mate.  The 
S(ul  should  always  be  rich,  the  great  object  being  rapid  growth,  ao  as  toensare 
suoeuleooe  and  delioaey.  A  few  plants  allowed  to  run  to  flower  will  produce 
abundance  of  seed,  which  will  keep  two  years.  Haifa  pound  of  seed  at  kssi 
will  be  required  where  the  cress  is  in  constant  demand  as  small  saladiqg. 

1628.  The  ttinier  crsit,  Barbara  vulgiris  H.  JT.,  and  the  American  cres^ 
B.  pn^x  Dee«,  are  cruciforous  perennials,  natives  of  Britain  in  wateiy 
places,  and  by  careful  culture  in  gardens  they  can  be  made  to  produce  their 
leaves  throughout  the  year.  Sow  in  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
in  rows  a  foot  i^art,  for  a  crop  to  stand  through  the  winter,  and  thin  the 
plants  out  to  six  inches  in  the  row.  If  the  leaves  are  gathered  singly,  and 
the  plants  protected  from  frost  by  glass,  or  nightly  coverings,  they  will  aiofoid 
a  regular  supply  till  next  June.  The  plants  will  then  run  to  flower,  and 
produce  seed  in  abundance. 

1629.  The  water  ereu^  Nasturtium  officinale  H.  K,  (Cresson  de  Fontaine, 
/v.),  is  a  cruciferous  amphibious  creeping  perennial,  held  in  general  estima- 
tion in  this  and  in  other  countries  as  an  anUsoorbutic  plant,  and  brought  to 
market  in  immense  quantities  from  its  natural  habitation  in  running  water, 
or  artificial  plantations  made  there.  The  most  fovourable  description  of 
water  is  a  dear  stream,  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  running  over 
sand  or  gravel ;  the  least  fiivourable,  deep  still  water  on  a  muddy  bottom. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  few  private  gardens  in  which  the  vrater 
cress  can  be  cultivated  in  running  water;  but  fortunately  it  will  grow  luxu- 
riantly in  rich  sandy  soil,  if  watered  overhead  eveiy  evening  and  momii^ 
during  the  growing  season ;  and  the  cresses  thus  produced  are  undouhtedly 
of  a  richer  taste  than  those  grown  in  dear  running  water.  The  plants  may 
be  raised  from  seed,  or  obtained  by  division  of  old  plants ;  and  they  may  be 
planted  early  in  spring,  a  foot  apart  every  way.  In  gathering,  only  the  points 
of  the  shoots  should  be  taken,  as  the  lower  leaves  are  not  only  coarser,  but 
apt  to  be  infested  by  the  larva  of  insects  if  growing  in  water,  and  by  nails 
and  slugs  if  on  land. 

For  a  small  garden,  the  Nom^andy  cress  and  the  water  cress  are  the  aoify 
plants  of  the  cress  kind  worth  cultivating. 

SuBSBCT.  yi.«-^ma//  Satadt, 
1590.  SmaU  tahdi  are  understood  to  be  very  young  plants  of  the  salad 
Idnd,  sown  thick,  and  gathered,  some,  as  the  cress,  mustard,  n^,  radish, 
and  some  other  cruciferous  plants,  in  the  seed-leaf;  and  others,  as  the  lettuce, 
endive,  succory,  Lamb's  lettuce,  and  various  others,  when  in  the  third  or 
fourth  leaf.  In  general,  all  rapid-growing  salad  plants  are  fit  for  being  used 
as  small  salads,  and  are  so  used  on  the  continent ;  but  the  principal  small 
salads  in  England  are  the  cress,  mustard,  rape,  and  radish,  which  are  sown 
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weekly  all  the  year  round  on  fine  rich  soil  kept  warm,  moist,  and  shaded, 
and  cut  in  the  seed-lea^  generally  in  about  a  week  after  they  are  sown.  Of 
the  small  salads  which  are  allowed  to  advance  beyond  the  seed-leaf  before 
they  are  cut,  by  far  the  best  is  the  common  cos  lettuce.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  mustard  whkh  may  be  grown  as  small  salading,  Sindpis  ^ba  Zr.,  and 
S.  tugm  Xr. ;  but  the  former  alone  is  grown  as  salading,  the  latter  being  the 
kind  grown  in  fields  for  its  seeds  to  be  ground  into  the  flour-of-mustard  of 
the  dbops.  It  is,  therefore,  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  The  rape,  Brassica 
Napus,  yar.  oleffera  Dec,  is  only  grown  in  gardens  as  a  small  salad,  and  as 
in  Uie  case  of  other  small  salads,  when  much  in  demand,  one  pound  of  seed 
of  each  kind  at  least  will  be  required. 

1531.  Substitutes  for  mustard  are  to  be  found  in  the  wild  radish,  Rd- 
phanus  Raphanistrum  L, ;  the  sea-radish,  R.  nuuitimus  Sm.;  in  the  wUd 
mustard,  Sinapis  arv^nsis  L. ;  the  fine- leaved  mustard,  S.  tenuifblia  £,.;  in 
all  the  species  of  Brassica,  &c. ;  and,  in  short,  in  all  the  annual  and  biennial 
species  of  Crucifera,  not  excepting  the  wall-flower  and  stock  gillyflower, 
though  these  and  various  others  are  not  worth  growing  as  salad-plants. 

SunscT.  YII. — Substitutes  for  Acetariaceous  Esculents, 
1532. — Substitutes  far  acetariaceous  esculents  are  found  in  the  following 
plants.'— The  Brooklime^  Veronica  Beccabunga  Zr.,  a  scrophularinous  perennial 
common  in  rivulets  and  wet  ditches,  and  used  like  the  water-cress.  The  Garden 
Rocket^  Eruca  sativa  Dec.,  a  cruciferous  annual,  used  like  the  common  cress 
and  mustard.  Scurvy  Grass^  Cochlearia  officinalis  Zr.,  a  cruciferous  bien- 
nial found  on  our  sea-shores,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  like  the  water 
cress.  Wood  Sorrely  6xalis  Acetosella  Xr.,  an  oxalidaceous  perennial,  the 
leaves  of  which  form  a  very  grateful  addition  to  salading,  and  communicate 
an  agreeable  relish  to  dishes  of  mashed  greens :  this  may  also  be  said  of  the 
leaves  of  all  the  other  species  of  Oxalis.  To  thesp  may  be  added  the  young 
leaves  of  all  the  cruciferous  plants  mentioned  in  p.  616 ;  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  Tropasolum  majus  L.;  the  flowers  of  C^rcis  siliqu&strum  Zf.  /  the 
petals  of  the  Dahlia ;  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  (Enothera  biennis  L,;  the 
leaves  of  S^dum  dlbum  L> ;  of  Crithmum  maritimum  £r. ;  of  Salicdmia 
herb^cea  L. ;  of  Hypochieris  maculata  L. ;  of  Picridium  vulg^  X. ;  of 
Spildnthes  olerdoea  L^  and  of  S.  fusca  Hort,  Par.  (see  Bon  Jard.  1842, 
p.  317) ;  of  Balsamita  vulgaris  Desf.  the  costmary,  a  leaf  or  two  of  which 
la  sometimes  used  to  add  to  the  flavour  of  mixed  sslads ;  of  Achillea  Mil- 
lefolium L. ;  of  Inula  crithmifolia  L. ;  of  Cochlearia  Coronbpus  L.;  of 
Plantago  Coronbpus  X.,  and  various  others. 

Sect.  VIII. — Adomaceous  Esculents. 
1533.  Adomace(ms  esculents^  under  which  term  we  include  chiefly  the 
plants  used  as  garnishes,  such  as  the  parsley,  chervil,  fennel,  horse-radish,  &c , 
include  a  great  varietyof  plants  belonging  to  different  natural  orders,  and  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  Indian  cress,  might  even  have  been  included  under 
acetariaceous  esculents.  The  culture  of  all  the  plants  of  this  section  is 
very  simple,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  horse-radish,  a  dry  calcareous 
soil,  poor  rather  than  rich,  is  to  be  preferred ;  because  sudi  a  soil  is  found 
to  be  most  favourable  for  the  preservation  of  their  aromatic  properties, 
With  the  exception  of  the  horse-radish,  they  are  generally  grown  in  a  com- 
partment, commonly  a  border,  in  the  outer  garden  or  slip,  by  themselves. 
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SuMitcT.  1 The  Partieg, 

1534.  The  pareieyy  Apium  Petroaeluiuni  L,  (Penil,  -^-X  ^  ^'^  umbelli- 
ferouB  btennial,  a  native  of  Sordioja,  long  in  coltimtion  aa  a  seasoniog,  and 
also  ai  a  gamiah.  Eaten  along  with  any  dish  strongly  seasoned  with  onions^ 
it  takes  off  their  smell,  and  prevents  their  after- taste ;  no  herb  is  more 
valuable  as  oommnnicating  flavour  to  soups  and  stews.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  plain 'ieaved^  and  the  eurled4eavedy  but  the  latter  alone  should  be  col- 
tiv^ed,  because  the  former  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  a  poisonons  j^ant^ 
the  fool's  parsley,  iEthusa  Cynapium  Zr.,  an  indigenous  annual,  ooninum 
as  a  weed  in  most  gardens,  but  which  can  never  for  a  mooMmt  be  mistaken 
for  the  curled-leaved  parsley.  Parsley-seed,  of  which  an  ounce  will  sow  a 
drill  160  feet  in  length,  requires  to  be  sown  every  year  in  February,  either 
broadcast  or  in  rows,  but  not  as  an  edg^g  to  widks  as  b  commonly  done ; 
because  in  that  situation  the  leaves  get  soiled  or  injured.  The  seed  will 
remain  in  the  ground  from  forty  to  fifty  days  before  it  vegetates,  being  a 
longer  period  than  is  required  for  any  other  garden-seed ;  and,  oontmy  to 
what  is  general,  parsley-seed  that  baa  been  kept  aeveral  years  comes  up 
sooner  than  new  seed ;  unless,  indeed,  the  new  seed  has  been  taken  from  the 
plant  before  it  waa  fully  ripe,  and  aown  immediately.  The  plants  should 
be  thinned  out  to  six  inches'  distance  in  the  row ;  and  also  all  those  phmts 
that  have  not  the  leaves  beautifully  curled  should  be  pulled  up,  an  operation 
technically  called  roguing  (864) ;  because  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  parsley 
is  as  a  garnish,  and  the  curled  leaves  are  incomparably  more  ornamental 
than  the  plain  ones.  They  should  be  gathered  leaf  by  leaf;  and  when 
there  is  a  want  of  young  tender  leaves,  the  plant  should  be  cut  over  by  the 
surface  of  tho  ground,  when  a  new  set  of  leaves  will  be  sent  up.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  a  supply  in  the  winter  seaaon,  a  sowing  should  be  made 
about  May,  to  be  covered  in  October  with  a  frame  and  saahes,  or  with 
hoop  sand  mats,  or  propped  hurdles.  The  parsley  leaf  may  be  preserved  in  a 
state  fit  for  being  lued  in  soups  and  stews,  by  drying  it  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or 
in  a  tin  roasting-acreen  (or  hartener),  and  when  it  beoomes  brittle,  rubbing  it 
into  a  fine  powder,  and  putting  it  into  glass  bottles  till  wanted  lor  use. 
Seed  may  be  saved  by  selecting  a  fow  plants  with  the  most  beautifiilly- 
curled  leaves,  and  allowing  them  to  run  to  flowers.  The  seed  will  ripen  in 
July,  and  will  keep  six  or  eight  years. 

1535.  The  Hamburgh  pareley^  the  roots  of  which  are  eaten  like  those  of 
the  parsley,  has  been  noticed  under  esculent  roots  (1441)  ;  and  the  Naplm 
pareleffy  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  like  celery,  was 
noticed  when  treating  of  that  vegetable  (1524). 

SuBSBCTT.  ll,—Th§  Chervil^  the  Coriander,  DiU,  Fennel^  Tarragen,  and 

Purslane. 

1536.  7^  chervily  Chairoph^Uum  sativum  Pere.  (Cerfeuil  Fr.)y  is  an 
umbelliferous  annual,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  parsley ;  but  as  it  runs  rapidly  to  seed,  several  sowings 
require  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  growing  season.  Sow  in  shallow 
drills  six  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  the  plants;  and  when  gathering,  take  the 
leaves  singly.  They  may  be  dried  and  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  parsley.  A  few  plants  allowed  to  run  will  bear  abundance  of  raed, 
which  will  keep  six  or  eight  years. 
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15d7.  The  coriander y  Coriandrum  sativum  2^.,  an  umbelliferous  arniual,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  £urope,  is  sometunes  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  cheryil ;  but  more  frequently,  especially  on  the  Continent^  for 
its  seeds,  which  are  sold  by  the  confectioners  encrusted  in  sugar. 

1538.  The  anUe^  Tragium  sativum  Spr,,  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  Egypt, 
sometimes  cultivate^  in  gardens  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  coriander. 

1539.  The  dill,  Anethum  graveolens  L.  (L'Anet  Fr,),  is  an  umbelli- 
ferous biennial,  a  native  of  Spain,  the  leaves  of  which  are  occasionally  used  in 
soups  and  sauces,  and  to  put  along  with  pickles,  especially  cucumbers.  Two  or 
three  plants  will  be  enough  for  any  family.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
division,  or  by  seeds. 

1540.  The  fennel,  Anethum  Fosniculum  L.,  (L'Anet  Fr.),  is  an 
umbelliferous  perennial,  resembling  the  dill,  but  considerably  larger,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  stalks  and  leaves.  The  leaves,  boiled,  enter  into  many  fish-sauces,  and, 
raw,  form  a  beautiful  garnish  ;  the  tender  stalks  are  used  raw  in  salads ; 
and  the  blanched  stalks  of  the  variety  called  finochio  are  eaten  with  oO, 
vinegar,  and  pepper,  as  a  cold  salad ;  and  they  are  likewise  put  into  soups. 
Three  or  four  plants  of  the  common  fennel  are  sufficient  for  any  garden. 
The  finochio  may  be  grown  in  rows  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  earthed  up  to  the 
height  of  five  inches  or  six  inches,  to  blanch  the  stalks.  This  blanching 
will  be  efiected  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  and  by  cutting  down  a  few  plants 
at  a  time  during  summer,  a  succession  of  young  shoots  ivill  be  produced, 
which,  being  blanched,  will  afibrd  a  supply  from  June  till  December.  The 
soil  ought  to  be  calcareous,  dry,  and  rich,  and  watered  in  very  dry  weather. 

1541.  The  tarragon,  Artemisia  Dracunculus  L.  (L'Estragon  Fr.),  is  an 
anthemideous  perennial,  a  native  of  Siberia,  cultivated  for  its  leaves  and 
the  points  of  its  shoots  as  an  ingredient  in  salads,  soups,  stews,  pickles,  and 
other  compositions.  By  infusion,  the  stalks  and  leaves  make  tarragon 
vinegar,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  (Condiments  for  fish.  Tarragon 
is  propagated  by  division  or  by  seed,  and  grown  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart  and  six  inches  distant  in  the  row.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  grown 
should  be  dry  and  calcareous ;  otherwise  the  plants  vnll  be  comparatively 
without  flavour,  and  be  apt  to  perish  in  a  severe  winter.  It  is  easily  forced 
by  transferring  a  few  plants  to  the  hotbed  or  hothouse  (1110) ;  and  the 
stems  may  be  gathered  just  before  they  are  coming  into  flower,  dried,  com- 
pressed into  small  packets,  and  put  up  in  paper  as  already  described  (857). 

1542.  Substitutes  for  the  tarragon  are  to  be  found  in  the  Achillea  serrata 
£.  B.,  and  the  Tagdtes  lucida  Cav. ;  in  the  latter  plant  more  especially. 
The  former  is  much  used  in  Nottinghamshire,  under  the  name  of  sweet 
mace.  Achillea  nana  L,,  and  several  dwarf  species  of  Artemisia,  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Alps. 

1543.  The  purslane,  Portulaca  oleracea  L.,  and  P.  sativa  Haw,  (Pour- 
pier  FrJ),  is  a  portulaceous  annual,  with  succulent  leaves  and  procumbent 
stems,  a  native  of  South  America,  and  cultivated  for  its  young  shoots  and 
succulent  leaves  as  ingredients  in  spring  and  summer  salads,  and  as  pot- 
herbs and  pickles.  There  are  two  sorts,  considered  as  distinct  species,  the 
green  and  the  golden  ;  the  latter  is  more  showy  as  a  garnish,  but  the  former 
is  more  succulent  as  a  salad.  Where  a  constant  supply  is  required,  the  fii-st 
sowing  should  be  made  on  heat  in  February,  and  the  others  monthly,  on  a 
warm  border  till  August.     The  shoots  are  gathered  for  use  when  they  are 
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from  two  inchM  to  fire  ioches  in  height,  and  well  funiidifti  with  ksfct; 
and  if  they  an  cut  off  cloee  to  the  collar  of  the  plants  it  will  ipnmt  ont 
again,  and  afford  a  leoond  supply.  A  few  planta  wiU  piodnce  ahnndanee 
of  seed,  which  will  keep  good  two  yean. 

SOMBCT.  III. — Th§  IndUm  Ctmm^  Btruge,  and  Maripoid, 
These  planta  an  annmls,  and  only  a  yeiy  few  of  each  an  nqnired  fer 
any  garden. 

1644.  The  Indian  enest,  or  MuturHumj  Tropnolom  majus  L.  (Capocine, 
Fr.),  is  a  tropaolaceous  trailing  or  climbing  annual,  a  native  of  Peru,  but 
growing  Tigoronsly  in  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  The  flowen 
make  a  beautiful  garnish  alone,  or  along  with  those  of  the  borage,  the  mari- 
gold, oralis,  dahlia,  &c. ;  and  both  the  flowen  and  the  young  leaves  and 
tender  shoots  an  eaten  in  eahids,  having  a  warm  taste  like  the  common 
cress,  whence  the  name  Indian  cress.  The  firuit  is  gathered  green,  and 
pickled  like  capers,  for  which  they  form  so  excellent  a  substitute  that  they 
an  preferred  to  the  true  caper  by  many  persons.  The  two  sorts  beat  worth 
cultivating  an  the  eommon  large^  with  an  orange  flower,  and  the  blood-'red 
flowered.  The  seed  may  either  be  sown  on  heat  in  March,  and  transplanted 
in  May,  or  sown  in  May  when  it  is  finally  to  nmain ;  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  flowen  and  fruit  quite  dean,  it  is  advisable  to  stick  the  plants  in 
the  manner  of  peas.  The  leaves,  points  of  the  shoots,  and  flowers,  should 
be  gathered  only  a  few  houn  befon  using;  and  the  fruit  for  pickling, 
while  green,  plump,  and  tender.  One  or  two  plants  will  ripen  abundance 
of  seed,  which  will  keep  two  years. 

1645.  The  baragey  Borago  officinalis  L.  (Bonrrache  Fr.),  a  a  boragina- 
oeoos  annual,  indigenous  or  naturaUsed  in  Britain,  and  generally  cultivated 
among  other  plants  used  in  ganushiag  for  its  beautiful  blue  flowers.  The 
tender  leaves  and  points  of  the  shoots  an  used  in  salads  and  as  pot-hcxba, 
mon  especially  on  the  Continent.  The  flowen  and  upper  leaves  an  some- 
times put  in  a  cool  tankard,  which  is  a  beverage  composed  of  wine,  watez, 
lemon  juice,  and  sugar.    The  seed  keeps  four  yean. 

1646.  The  marigold^  or  pot-marigold.  Calendula  officinalis  Z.  (Souci  de« 
Jardins,  Fr.\  is  a  heliauthemideous  annual,  the  double-flowered  varieties  of 
which  have  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens  as  ornamental  plants,  for  their 
flowen  as  garnishes,  and  for  their  petals,  which  an  occasionally  used  in 
broths  and  soups.  A  few  plants  an  enough  for  any  garden,  and  they  may 
be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  February  or  March.  The  petals  may  be 
gathered,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  put  up  in  pq>er  for  winter  use. 

SuBSBcr.  IV. — The  Horu-raduh. 

1647.  The  horee-radiehy  Cochle^rla  Armoraeea  L,  (Cranson,  or  Le  Grand 
Raifort,  Fr»\  i»  a  cruciferous  pennnial,  a  native  of  England  in  marshy 
places,  long  cultivated  for  its  roots  or  undeiground  stems.  These  an 
scnped  into  shreds,  as  a  garnish  and  a  condiment  to  roast-beef^  and  alao  as 
an  ingredient  in  winter  salads  and  sauces ;  and  by  some  persons  it  is  eaten 
nw,  with  bread  and  butter.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  either 
of  the  crown,  with  one  or  two  inches  of  the  root  attached,  or  of  the  root, 
without  any  visible  buds,  about  the  same  length,  and  planted  with  the 
upper  end  uppermost,  as  in  sea-kale  (1488).  These  cuttings  may  either 
be  dropped  into  holes,  made  by  a  dibber,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inclies  in 
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depth,  and  aboat  the  same  distance  apart  every  way,  the  upper  part  of  the 
hole  bemg  filled  in  with  light  soil  or  wood  ashes ;  or  they  may  be  planted 
while  the  ground  is  being  trenched,  covering  it  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches.  March  is  the  season  for  planting,  and  the  soil  should  be  rich,  free, 
moist,  and  at  least  two  feet  deep.  The  roots,  that  is  the  part  produced 
between  the  top  of  the  cutting  and  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  which 
may  be  called  a  blanched  stem,  will  be  fit  for  use  at  the  end  of  the  first 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  decayed ;  but  they  will  be  much  stronger  at 
the  end  of  the  second  autumn.  They  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
longer  than  three  years^  nor  to  ripen  seed,  otherwise  the  roots  become 
tough  and  disagreeable  to  use.  A  portion  ought  to  be  planted  every  year, 
to  come  in  in  succession.  In  taking  the  crop,  begin  at  one  end  of  a  row,  and 
dig  down  as  fiur  as  the  roots  have  penetrated,  so  as  to  take  up  every  particle 
of  root,  for  the  least  fragment  left  will  send  up  leaves  the  following  year. 
For  this  reason  many  gardeners  grow  their  horse-radish  always  on  the  same 
spot  of  ground ;  trenching  up  one-half  every  winter ;  and  selecting  the 
laiger  roots,  and  laying  them  up  in  sand,  or  earthing  tiiem  up  in  a  shady 
border,  for  use,  and  leaving  the  smaller  roots  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
for  next  year's  crop.  In  whichever  way  horse-radish  is  grown,  the  soil 
ought  to  be  deep,  rich,  and  moist,  in  order  that  the  growth  may  be  rapid 
and  the  root  succulent ;  the  flower-stems  should  be  cut  ofiP  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  because  they  deprive  the  root  of  nourishment  which  would 
otherwise  be  sent  down  to  it ;  and  the  crop  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
more  than  two  years,  or  at  most  three,  otherwise  the  roots  will  become 
filled  with  woody  fibre,  sticky,  and  unfit  for  use. 

1648.  Iridium  UUifdlium  jL.,  a  cruciferous  annual,  a  native  of  Britain 
on  the  sea-coast,  has  roots  resembling  those  of  the  horse-radish,  which  may 
vrey  well  be  used  as  a  substitute ;  the  leaves  are  excellent  as  greens,  and 
not  bad  in  salads. 

Sect.  IX.-^Condimentaeeaus  Esculents, 
1549.  Condtmentacetms  escuienta  are  such  as  in  cookery  are  always  used 
with  pastry  in  the  form  of  tarts,  pies,  puddings,  &c. ;  or  preserved  in  sugar, 
or  pickled  in  vinegar.  Though  fruits  are  chiefly  employed  in  these  prepa- 
rations, yet  we  have  as  substitutes  the  rhubarb  and  the  Oxalis  crenata  for 
tarts,  pies  and  puddings,  and  the  angelica  for  preserving  in  sugar,  and  the 
samphire  for  pickling.  The  principal  plant  belonging  to  this  section,  how- 
ever, is  the  rhubarb,  which,  though  scarcely  known  as  a  tart  plant  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  is  now  become  generally  cultivated  for 
that  purpose,  even  in  the  garden  of  the  cottager.  The  other  plants  of  this 
section  occupy  but  a  very  small  space  in  the  herb-ground. 

SuBBBCT.  I. — Ths  Rhubarb, 
1650.  Tke  Rhubarbj  Rheum  L,  (Rhubarbe  Fr,)^  is  a  polygonaoeous 
perennial,  a  native  of  Tartary,  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  of  w  hich 
there  are  several  species,  hybrids  and  varieties,  in  culture  for  the  petioles  of 
the  radical  leaves.  These  are  peeled,  cat  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into 
tarts  and  pies,  in  the  manner  of  gooseberries  and  apples,  or,  like  them,  baked 
whole  in  a  dish.  A  wine  is  also  made  from  them,  and  they  are  also  pickled 
and  preserved.  There  are  a  great  many  difierent  kinds  in  cultivation,  and 
every  year  produces  some  new  sort ;  but  those  considered  the  best  at  the 
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present  time  are :  the  Elford^  with  scarlet  stalks,  for  an  eariy  crop ;  Mf/att* 
Victoria^  for  a  main  crop,  and  it  is  also  the  best  for  forcing;  and  Rheom 
australe  D.  Dm.^  syn«  R.  Embdi  Wal.^  for  a  late  crop.  The  latter  hm 
an  excellent  flavonr,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  apples.  To  cnaore  the 
flavoor  in  pies  and  puddings,  a  portion  of  the  stalks  should  always  be  put  in 
without  being  peeled. 

1551.  Propagation  and  culture, — By  seed  is  the  best  mode  when  the  soil 
is  rich  and  deep,  because  the  tap-root  penetiates  at  once  to  a  great  depth, 
and  the  plant  is  leas  likely  aftorwards  to  suffer  fiom  drought ;  but  it  will 
grow  quite  well  by  division,  which  is  the  most  certain  mode  of  oontinuii^ 
particular  yarieties.  The  soil  being  deeply  trenched  and  ridily  manured,  a 
few  seeds  may  be  deposited  in  drills  two  foet  apart  for  the  Elford,  and  three  feet 
for  the  other  sorts;  and  nearly  the  same  distance  may  be  allowed  in  the  rows. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  reduce  the  patches  to  smgle  plants,  and,  with  the 
usual  routine  culture,  one  or  two  leaves  from  each  plant  may  be  gathered  the 
second  year,  three  or  more  the  third,  and  several  every  year  for  a  number  of 
years  afterwards ;  though  as  the  number  of  buds  on  the  crowns  of  the  roots 
increase,  the  leaves  will  be  smaller.  The  flower-stems  should  be  cut  down 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  unless  seed  is  wanted.  Some  persons  prefer  the 
leaves  partially  blanched,  and  for  this  purpose  place  a  sea-kale  pot  over  eadi 
plant,  but  without  the  cover ;  others  have  grown  it  in  diimney-pots  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  find  also  an  increased  produce  feom  the  greater  length  of 
stalk.  The  progress  of  the  Elford,  or  any  other  early  variety,  may  be  greatly 
accelerated  in  spring  by  covering  each  plant  with  a  common  hsjid-glaaB,  or 
with  the  substitute  (figs.  111—1 13,  in  p.  172)  invented  by  Mr.  Forsyth.  In 
gathering  the  leaves,  remove  a  little  soil,  bend  them  down,  and  slip  them  off, 
without  injuring  the  buds  at  their  base,  and  without  bruiatng  the  stalks  or 
knife.  The  stalk  is  fit  to  use  when  the  disk  of  the  leaf  is  half  expanded ; 
but  a  larger  produce  and  a  fuller  flavour  are  obtained  by  waiting  till  the  leaf 
is  fully  grown.  One  plant  allowed  to  run  will  produce  abundance  of  seed, 
which  ripens  in  August,  and  will  keep  a  year. 

Forcing  the  rhubarb.     See  1098. 

I«'S52.  SuMitutet  for  the  tart  rhubarh  may  be  found  in  every  other  specks 
of  the  genus,  not  even  excepting  the  supposed  medicinal  qpecies,  R.  palma- 
turn ;  in  the  stalks  of  the  oxalis  crenata  (1446),  of  the  sorrel  (1458),  and 
of  the  different  speciee  of  dock,  which,  according  to  Cobbett,  are  sent  to 
market  for  that  purpose  in  America. 

SuBSfiCT.  II. — The  AngeHoa,  BUetmpane,  Samphire,  and  Caper, 
1653.  The  Angelica^  Ang^ica  Archang^ca  £».,  is  an  umbelliferous  bien- 
nial, a  native  of  England,  in  moirt  situations  in  good  soil,  but  rare,  and  cul* 
tivated  in  gardens  for  their  leaves,  and  the  tender  flower-stalks,  which  were 
formerly  blanched  like  celery.  They  are  now  chiefly  candied  with  sugar  by 
the  confectioners ;  and  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  leaves  and  stalks  are 
eaten  raw,  or  boiled  with  meat  and  fish ;  and  the  seeds  are  used  to  flavour 
..rdent  spirits.  The  time  for  gathering  the  stalks  is  May,  and  if  the  plant 
be  then  cut  down  a  second  crop  will  be  produced ;  and  if  the  flower-stems 
be  cut  ofi'  ss  fiist  as  they  appear,  the  plant,  though  a  biennial,  will  laat 
several  years.  Seed  is  produced  in  abundance,  and  will  keep  three  or  four 
years. 

1554.  Subetitutee  for  the  angelica  are  to  be  found  in  the  alisanders  ( 1523), 
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and  the  loyage,  Ligusticam  acdticum  JL.,  an  umbelliferous  perennial,  eaten 
raw  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

1656.  The  eiecampaney  Inula  Hclenium  Zr.,  is  a  carduaceous  perennial,  a 
native  of  the  South  of  England  in  moist  pastures.  The  root  is  fusiform, 
thick,  and  aromatic,  and  is  candied  like  the  stalks  of  the  angelica,  and  much 
admired  in  France  and  Germany.  The  plant  ought  to  be  taken  up  yearly, 
and  divided  and  replanted,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  be  obtained  succulent 
and  tender,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  plant  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
come  into  flower. 

1566.  Hie  samphiret  Cnthmum  maritimum  £.,  is  an  umbelliferous 
perennial,  a  native  of  England,  on  rocky  difls  by  the  sea,  and  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  its  seed-pods,  which  make  a  warm  aromatic  pickle,  and  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  in  salads.  It  is  propagated  by  division,  or  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  April ;  but  in  either  way  it  is  rather  difficult  of  cultivation.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  gravelly  soil,  kept  moist,  and  sprinkled  in  spring  with  a 
little  powdered  barilla,  or  common  sea-salt.  During  winter  it  requires  to  be 
protected  by  a  little  dry  litter.  By  this  treatment  it  has  produced  an  ample 
supply  of  shoots,  which  may  be  cut  twice  in  a  season.  Seed  may  be  saved, 
or  pkmts  procured  from  their  native  habitats  on  the  sea-coast,  as  for  example 
at  Dover,  Salcombe,  and  on  the  coast  of  Galloway  and  Haddington  shires. 

1657.  Substitutes  for  the  samphire  are  to  be  found  in  some  other  plants 
which  grow  within  salt-water  mark ;  for  example,  the  golden  samphire. 
Inula  crithmif olia  2^.,  a  perennial,  not  uncommon  in  salt  marshes ;  and 
Salicdrnia  herbacea  2^.,  a  chenopodiaceous  annual,  found  on  muddy  sea- 
shores throughout  Europe ;  in  Echindphora  spinbsa  2^.,  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  a  native  of  sandy  shores  in  Lancashire  and  Kent ;  the  young  leaves  of 
which  make  a  wholesome  and  excellent  pickle. 

1668.  The  caper^  C^pparis  spinbsa  L,y  is  a  capparidaceous  trailing  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  on  rocks  and  dry  stony  or  gravelly  places,  and 
cultivated  about  Marseilles,  and  other  parts  of  France,  for  its  flower- buds,  when 
about  half  the  size  which  they  attain  before  expanding.  It  might  be  culti- 
vated in  the  South  of  England  in  the  open  garden,  and  in  other  parts  against 
a  conservative  wall ;  or  if  it  were  thought  necessary  a  few  plants  under  glass 
would  supply  all  that  would  suffice  for  an  ordinary  family.  It  would  thrive 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  south  of  Devon,  more  especially  about  Salcombe, 
where  the  Agave  stands  through  the  winter  without  protection ;  and  it  will 
also  succeed  in  Somersetshire,  as  Sir  John  Trevelyan  has  proved,  by  plant- 
ing it  on  the  sides  of  an  old  stone  quarry. 

1559.  ExceUent  substitutes  for  the  caper  are  found  in  the  unripe  fruit  of 
the  Indian  cress,  and  of  the  Euph6rbia  Ldthyris  L. 

1560.  The  ginger ^  Zingiber  officinale  Zr.,  a  scitamineous  perennial  from 
the  East  Indies,  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  our  stoves  for  the  roots,  or  creep- 
ing underground  stems,  to  be  taken  when  succulent,  and  pickled  and  pre- 
served. The  plants  are  divided  when  in  a  dormant  state,  and  planted  in  rich 
light  soil,  and  in  a  year  afterwards  the  roots  are  fit  to  gather.  (G.  Jf., 
vol.  vii.,  p.  678.) 

1661.  The  flowers  of  Magtiolia  grandifldra  L.,  are  pickled  io  some  parts 
of  Devonshire,  and  considered  exquisite  in  flavour  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  flower-buds  of  the  other  species,  and  the  leaf-buds  when  bursting, 
of  all  the  species,  and  also  of  the  tulip  tree,  might  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 
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Sect.  X. — Aromaoeous  EtcuienU, 

1562.  Th$  esculent  aromatic  plants^  or  sweet  herbs,  in  oommon  use,  are 
about  a  dozen  in  number,  but  they  sll  grow  in  a  very  limited  f^aoe  in  the 
herb  garden.  The  soil  for  all  of  them  may  be  dry  and  calcsreoas,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  mint  family.  They  are  used  to  give  flavour  to  soups, 
stews,  and  other  dishes;  and  in  sauces  and  various  stuffings.  The  leaves  and 
stalks  of  all  those  plants  may  be  gathered  when  they  are  coming  into  flower, 
dried,  and  compressed  in  a  shallow  box  by  a  screw  press,  so  as  to  form  packets 
about  the  size  of  a  small  octavo  volume,  which,  being  put  up  in  pc^^er,  will 
retain  their  fragrance  for  two  or  three  years.  Nothing  can  bo  worsa  than 
the  former  mode  of  keeping  herbs,  by  hanging  them  up  loose,  in  the  baek 
sheds,  or  in  the  seed-room,  where  they  soon  became  covered  with  dust,  and 
deprived  of  their  aroma. 

1563.  The  common  thifmCj  Thymus  vulgaris  £.,  is  a  labiaoeous  eveigreen 
undershrub,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  young  leaves  and  tops  are 
used  either  green  or  dried  in  soups,  stuffings,  stews,  and  sauces.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  by  division,  and  the  plants  should  be  renewed 
by  one  or  other  of  these  modes  every  year  in  spring. 

1564.  The  lemon  thyme  is  the  T.  citriodbrus  Pers.t  a  trailing  eveigreen, 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding  species ;  but  being  less  pungent 
it  is  more  grateful,  and  therefore  used  as  a  seasoning  for  veal,  instead  of 
lemon  peel. 

1565.  The  sage^  Salvia  officmalis  X.,  is  a  labiaceouseveigreen  undershmh, 
a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  leaves  and  tender  tope  are  used  in 
stuffings  and  sauces,  for  many  kinds  of  luscious  and  strong  meats ;  as  weU  as 
to  improve  the  flavour  of  various  articles  of  cookery.  There  are  several 
varieties:  the  common^  red,  or  purple  leaved;  the  narrow-leaved  green;  and  tfte 
hroad-leaved  green^  all  of  equal  merit.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds  or 
cuttings,  and  like  tlie  thyme,  the  plantation  ought  to  be  renewed  every  two 
or  three  years,  otherwise  it  is  very  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  the  winter. 

15G6.  The  elary^  S.  Sdarea  2^.,  is  a  biennial,  a  native  of  Italy,  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  eage. 

1567.  The  common  mint,  or  spear  mint,  is  the  M^tha  vfridia  £.,  a 
labiaceous  creeping  stemmed  perennial,  a  native  of  England,  in  niar^y 
places ;  the  young  leaves  and  tops  of  which  are  used  in  spring  salads,  and 
form  an  ingndient  in  soups ;  they  are  also  employed  to  give  flavour  to  eer- 
tain  dishes,  as  peas,  &c. ;  being  boiled  for  a  time,  and  then  withdrawn.  Mint 
is  much  in  demand  about  London  as  an  ingredient  in  a  sauce  for  Iamb.  It  is 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  before  ^ey  begin  to  grow  in  spring,  whidi 
are  buried  in  shallow  drills;  or  by  the  young  shoots  slipped  o£f  when  they 
are  three  inches  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  planted  in  beds  a  few  inches 
apart.  To  produce  tender  stalks  and  leaves  the  plants  require  to  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water.  When  mint  is  to  be  drieid  the  stalks  should  be  cat 
when  they  are  just  coming  into  flower,  dried  in  a  shady  place,  compressed  in 
packets,  and  papered ;  to  be  laid  up  in  a  drawer  or  herb  case  till  wanted  for 
use.  One  packet  may  be  sent  to  ^e  kitchen  at  a  time.  No  plant  is  eaner 
to  force,  and  this  ought  always  to  be  done  in  time  for  new  lamb.  (See  1110.) 

1568.  The  pennyroyal  mint,  M.  Pulegium  L,,  is  a  low  creeping  perennial, 
a  native  of  England,  in  wet  commons,  and  on  the  margins  of  brooks.  It  is 
used  in  cookery  like  the  common  mint,  and  for  distilling  pennyroyal  water. 
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1569.  TKe  pat  marjoram^  Origanum  Onites  £».,  is  a  labiaeeouB  under- 
ehrub,  a  native  of  SicUy,  but  hardy  enough  to  stand  through  our  wmten. 
The  leaves  and  tender  tops,  green  or  dried,  are  used  in  soups  as  a  substitute 
for  those  of  the  sweet  or  knotted  maijoram.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots,  or  by  seeds. 

1670.  The  ^teeet  marjoram^  or  knotted  maijoram,  O.  Majorana  JL.,  is  a 
biennial,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  long  cultivated  in  British 
gardens  as  a  seasoning  for  soups,  and  for  other  culinary  purposes.  This 
species  being  somewhat  tender,  is  commonly  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed  towards 
tiie  end  of  March,  or  on  a  warm  border  about  the  middle  of  April ;  in  the 
former  case  transplanting  it  into  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  six 
inches  distant  in  the  row ;  and  in  the  latter  case  thinning  them  out  without 
transplanting.  The  green  tops  may  be  gathered  as  wanted ;  but  those  to  be 
preserved  in  packets  will  have  most  flavour,  if  gathered  when  just  coming 
into  blossom.  The  seed,  of  which  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient  for  any 
garden,  is  commonly  imported,  and  will  keep  four  years. 

1571.  The  winter  marjoram^  O.  heradeoticum  2^.,  is  a  perennial,  a  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  knotted  matjoram, 
but  with  the  flowers  in  spikes  instead  of  whorls.  It  is  used  like  the  other 
marjorams,  and  propagated  by  division. 

1572.  The  winter  savory ^  Satureja  montana  jL.,  is  a  labiaceous  under- 
ahrub,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  for  its  tender  tops  as 
a  seasoning  for  soups  and  made  dishes,  and  for  boiling  with  peas,  beans, 
&o.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  cuttings,  or  division,  like  thyme,  but  most 
frequently  by  the  latter  mode. 

1573.  The  eummer  savory^  S.  hort^nsis  X.,  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  Italy, 
with  larger  leaves  and  a  more  agreeable  fragrance  than  the  winter  savory,  to 
which  it  is  generally  preferred.  It  is  sown  in  drills,  one  foot  apart,  in  the 
open  garden,  in  March  or  April. 

1574.  The  eweet  baeil^  or  laiger  basil,  dcymum  Basilicum  L.,  is  a  labia- 
ceous annual,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  cultivated  for  its  highly  aromatic 
properties.  The  leaves  and  bracteso,  or  leafy  tops,  are  the  parts  gathered  ; 
and,  on  account  of  their  strong  flavour  of  cloves,  they  are  often  used  in 
highly-seasoned  dishes,  as  well  as  in  soups,  stews,  and  sauces;  and  a  leaf 
or  two  leaves  are  sometimes  introduced  into  salads.  Sow  on  a  hot-bed 
in  the  end  of  March,  and  plant  out  in  a  warm  border  when  all  danger  from 
frost  is  over,  allowing  the  plants  at  least  a  square  foot  of  space  for  each. 
Seed  is  generally  imported  from  Italy,  and  it  keeps  two  years. 

1575.  The  bueh  basU^  or  least  biuil,  O.  minimum  £«.,  an  annual,  also 
fit>m  the  East  Indies,  is  a  much  smaller  plant  than  the  former,  but  being 
equally  aromatic,  and  rather  more  hardy,  is  frequently  substituted  for  it. 

1576.  The  tansy ^  Tanac^tum  vulgare  JL.,  is  an  anthemideous  perennial, 
a  native  of  Britain  on  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers,  and  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  young  leaves,  which  are  shredded  down,  and  employed  to  flavour 
puddings,  omelets,  and  cakes.  There  is  a  variety  with  the  leaves  doubly 
curled,  which  is  generally  preferred.  No  plant  is  more  easily  propagated  or 
cultivated,  and  it  also  forces  freely. 

Sect.  'jL\,^Fungaeeoue  Esculents, 
The  only  fungaoeous  vegetable  cultivated  in  Britain  is  the  common  mush- 
room, though  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  under  subjection  the  truffle 
and  the  morel. 
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1677.  The  garden  mtukroom^  Ag^iiciu  campMris  £.,  is  a  hymenomyoe' 
taoeouB  fungosy  a  oative  of  Britain  and  moat  parts  of  Europe,  appearing  in 
pastures  in  August  and  September,  and  readily  distinguidied  horn  other 
fiingi  by  its  fine  pink  or  flesh-oolonred  gills,  and  pleasant  smell.  As  the 
natural  history  of  the  mushroom  was  given  when  treatmg  of  the  mode  of 
forcing  it  (1111),  and  as  there  are  no  varieties  to  be  described,  we  have  only 
to  notice  a  practice  sometimes  adopted  of  growing  the  mushroom,  in  imi- 
tation of  nature,  in  grass-lawns  and  pastures.  The  attempt  will  not  snooeed 
in  every  soil  and  situation,  but  it  has  done  so  in  a  great  many  inatancew. 
Take  mushroom  spawn — the  mode  of  procuring  which  has  been  already 
given  (1113)^and  in  the  beginning  of  July  inoculate  a  lawn  or  pasture 
with  it  by  simply  raising  one  piece  of  turf,  three  inches  thick,  with  the 
spade,  in  every  square  yiurd,  inserting  a  small  finagment  of  ^wn  beneath  it, 
and  pressing  it  firmly  down  again  with  the  back  of  the  spade  or  the  foot. 
This  will  not  interfere  with  the  mowing  of  the  lawn,  and  in  all  probability  a 
cnip  will  be  produced  during  the  latter  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September;  and  mushrooms  will  appear  of  themselves  in  the  same  ground 
fi>r  a  number  of  years  afterwards.  Mushroom  spawn  has  also  been  planted 
among  potatoes  and  other  crops  in  the  open  garden,  and  has  produced  mudi- 
rooms,  but  no  mode  yet  discovered  is  so  certain  as  those  in  which  artificial 
heat  and  a  bed  of  stable-dung  is  employed  (G.  M.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  223).  The 
mushroom,  when  cultivated  in  houses,  is  liable  to  tlie  attacks  of  varioos 
insects,  slugs,  and  worms,  all  of  which  may  be  collected  by  baits,  or  devoured 
by  a  toad'  or  two  kept  on  purpose. 

1678.  The  truffle^  Tuber  cibarium  Sihth.^  is  a  gasteromycetaoeous  fungus, 
a  native  of  Britain,  and  growing  naturally  some  inches  below  the  sur&oe. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Kent, 
where  dogs  are  trained  to  scent  it  out,  and  where  also  it  is  sought  out  and 
devoured  by  pigs ; — which  on  the  Continent  are  used  to  discover  the  localities 
of  this  fungus,  as  dogs  are  in  England.  It  is  sent  to  the  London  market 
from  different  parts  of  England  in  a  green  state,  and  imported  from  the 
Continent  sliced  and  dried  ;  the  most  celebrated  truffles  are  those  ftota  the 
oak  forests  of  Perigord.  Various  attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  to  cultivate  the  truffle,  but  hitherto  without  success 
(O.  Jf.  I.,  VIII.,  an4l  XIII.);  but  it  would  appear  that  Dr.  Klotzsch, 
of  Berlin,  has  ascertained  that  the  best  course  is  to  take  truffles  which  are  no 
longer  good  for  the  table,  being  over-ripe,  and  neariy  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition, diffusing  a  disagreeable  odour ;  to  break  them  into  pieces,  and  place 
them  two  inches  or  three  inches  deep  in  the  earth,  in  rather  raised  flat 
places,  under  copse  or  underwood,  protected  from  the  north  and  east  winds. 
Truffles  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  eaten  are  never  ripe,  and  therefore 
unfit  for  propagation. — {Gard,  Chron.  1842,  p.  287.) 

1679.  The  morel,  Morchella  escul^nta  Pere.y  belongs  to  the  same  division 
of  fungi  as  the  truffle.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain  in  wet  banks,  in  woods,  and 
in  moist  pastures,  and  is  in  perfection  in  May  and  June.  When  gathered 
diy  it  will  keep  several  months.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
truffle,  but  like  it  has  not  as  yet  been  subjected  to  cultivation. 

1680.  SvbstUuUi  for  these  fungi  may  be  found  in  a  number  of  species  of 
the  same  genera,  more  especially  of  Ag&dcus,  but  as  a  great  number  of 
fungi  are  considered  poisonous,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  one  to  collect 
them  for  edible  purposes  from  mere  description  without  figures.  We  refer 
therefore  to  Sowtrbys  Bnglinh  Fungi^  in  which  coloured  plates  are  given  of 
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all  the  indigenous  species,  and  those  which  are  edible,  and  those  which  are 
poisonoas,  particularly  pointed  out.  See  also  Descrisnont  dei  Funghi  Mart' 
gerecci  pii^  eomuni  delf  Italia  e  de  vdenosi  ehe  pos9ono  e  amedesimi  con/on' 
deniy  del  Dottor  Carlo  VUtadini.  Milano,  1835. 

Srot.  XII. — OdoraceouM  Herbs. 

1581.  7%e  adoraeeoue  herbg^  or  perfumery  herbs,  cultivated  in  British 
gardens  in  the  present  day,  are,  with  the  exception  of  lavender  and  pepper- 
mint, applied  to  very  little  use. 

1582.  The  lavender,  Lav&ndula  spica  £.,  is  a  labiaoeous  under-shrub,  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  a  few  plants  of  which  are  cultivated  in  every 
garden  for  their  powerfully  aromatic  flowers.  These  are  gathered  with  a 
portion  of  the  stalk  attached^  and  tied  up  in  little  bundles,  dried,  and 
placed  among  linen  to  perfume  them  and  to  deter  the  moth.  They  are  also 
used  for  scenting  rooms,  wardrobes,  and  for  a  variety  of  similar  purposes, 
and  for  affordiog  by  distillation  lavender-water.  It  ib  propagated  by  seeds 
or  cuttings,  and  thrives  best  on  dry  calcareous  soils,  in  which  it  will  last  five 
or  six  years.  L.  latifblia  Ehrh.y  and  L.  viridis  Herit^  are  cultivated  in 
some  gardens  instead  of  the  common  sort,  or  along  with  it. 

1583.  The  rosemary^  Rosmarinus  officinalis  L.,  is  a  labiaoeous  eveigreen 
under-shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  like  the  lavender  highly 
aromatic.  The  flowers  are  used  like  those  of  the  lavender,  and  for  distilling 
Hungary-water ;  and  the  sprigs  are  sometimes  used  as  a  garnish.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings  in  dry  calcareous  soil,  and  a  plant 
will  last  six  or  seven  years. 

1584.  The  peppermint, — Mentha  piperita  //.,  is  a  labiaoeous  creeping- 
stemmed  perenxiial,  a  native  of  England  in  watery  places.  Its  only  use  is 
for  distiUiog  peppermint- water,  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  propagated  like 
the  mint  (1567),  and  planted  in  a  soft,  rich  soil,  moist  either  naturally  or  by 
art.  The  stalks  are  gathered  when  they  are  in  full  flower,  and  taken  at 
once  to  distil.  The  plantation,  from  its  travelling-roots,  requires  to  be 
renewed  every  four  or  five  years. 

Sbct.  XIII. — Medieaeeoue  Herbs, 

1585.  The  medicinal  herbs  enumerated  in  this  section,  are  still  found  m 
a  number  of  gardens,  though  very  little  use  is  made  of  them. 

1586.  The  medicinal  rhubarb^  Rheum  palmatum  2^.,  may  bo  cultivated 
like  the  tart  rhubarb,  and  after  standing  three  or  four  years,  the  plants 
may  be  taken  up  and  their  larger  roots  dried  for  use.  Alter  taking  up 
and  cleaning  the  roots  and  cutting  off  the  lateral  fibres,  cut  them  into  sec- 
tions an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  make  holes  in  them,  and  string  them, 
and  hang  them  up  to  dry  in  an  airy  loft,  laundry,  or  kitchen,  gradually,  till 
they  are  fit  for  being  bruised  into  a  powder,  or  cut  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  peas,  to  be  taken  as  pills.  Till  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  it  was  customary  for  almost  every  gardener  in  Scotland  to  grow 
enough  of  rhubarb,  and  of  chamomile,  for  his  own  fiimily  ;  and  also,  if  he 
had  children,  a  certain  quantity  of  wormwood  and  rue  as  anthelmintics. 

1587.  The  chamomile^  Anthemis  ndbiUs  Z.,  is  an  anthemideous  creeping 
perennial,  a  native  of  England  in  gravelly  pastures,  and  cultivated  for  its 
flowers,  which  are  bitter  and  stomachic,  and  much  used  as  chamomile  tea. 

1588.  The  wormwood^  Artemisia  Absinthium   L,^  is  on  anthemideous 
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peramkl,  a  natiTe  of  Britain  in  otlcarecmf  partiuPM,  and  fonneriy  cultivated 
as  a  venuifoge,  and  for  other  purposes  in  domestie  medicine.  It  is  found 
hsnefidal  to  pooUry,  and  should  be  planted  in  poultry  grounds;  and  it  la 
also  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  bear.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

1689.  The  rudj  Ruta  gniveolens  Zr.,  is  a  rutsoeous  erergreen  under-shmb, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  leaves  of  which  axe  sometioies  eaten 
with  bread  and  butter,  and  frequently  given  to  poultiy  for  the  croup.  They 
alao  make  a  beautiful  garnish. 

1690.  The  koreheund,  Marrubium  vulgiive  /«.,  is  a  labiaoeous  perennial, 
a  native  of  Britain  on  diy  chalky  or  gravelly  soil,  and  was  formerly  in 
demand  as  a  cure  for  coughs  and  asthmas,  for  which  candied  hordionnd  ia 
still  a  popular  remedy. 

1691.  The  hyMiop^  Hysabpus  offidnidis  jL.,  is  a  labiaoeous  evergreen 
onder-shrub,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  leafy  tops  and  flowers  of 
which  are  gathered  and  dried  for  making  hyssop  tea  and  other  purpoaea. 

1692.  T*he  balm,  Melisaa  officinalis  2^.,  is  a  labiaoeous  perennial,  a  natire 
of  Swltaerland,  of  which  balm  tea  and  balm  wine  used  to  be  made. 

1693.  The  blessed  thistle^  Centaur^a  benedicta  £«.,  is  a  carduaoeous  annual, 
a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  an  infuaion  of  the  leaves  of  which  is  o(m- 
sidered  as  stomachic. 

1694.  The  liquoriee^  Glycyrrhlaa  glabra  Zr.,  is  a  l^uminous  deep-rooting 
perennial,  cultivated  in  fields  more  fireqnently  than  in  gardens  for  its  saccha- 
rine juice,  which  is  used  as  an  emollient  in  colds,  fovers,  &c. 

1606.  The  blue  meliloty  Melilbtus  cairulea  L.  (Baume  dn  Perou,  .FV.), 
Is  a  leguminous  annual,  a  native  of  Switaedand,  Bohemia,  &C.,  rema^able 
for  its  powerful  fragrance,  which  is  used  in  Switaerland  to  aromatise  the 
Sohabzigucr  cheese,  and  there  and  in  other  countries  to  perfume  clothes, 
and  afford,  by  distillation,  a  fragrant  water.  In  a  dried  state,  the  perfiime 
k  more  powerful,  and  it  is  retained  for  upwards  of  half  a  oentury.-*-(B0ii 
Jard.  1842.) 

Sect.  XIV. — Tasi43aceoue  Herhe. 
1690.  The  paieonoue  plants  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  insects  or  vermin  are  few,  and  indeed  the  tobacco  is  almost  the 
only  one. 

1697.  The  tobacco^  Nicotiana  Tabacum  £.,  is  a  solanaoeous  annual,  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in  gardens  for 
horticultural  purposes.  *^  It  is  used  to  fumigate  hot-houses;  large  infusiooa 
of  it  are  put  into  most  washes  that  are  prepared  for  extirpating  insects ;  and 
by  drying  and  grinding  it  into  the  form  of  snuff,  it  is  found  veiy  efficadoua 
in  destroying  the  green-fly  on  peach  and  rose  trees  out  of  doors."  The  best 
variety  is  the  larjfe-leaved  Virginian, 

1698.  Fropagatian  and  culture, — ^The  practice  in  the  Hort  Soe.  gardens  is 
as  follows :— ^^  The  seeds  were  sown  about  the  middle  of  March,  covered  very 
lightly  with  fine  loan^  and  placed  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  planta 
were  come  up,  and  had  acquired  sufficient  strength,  they  were  pricked  into  shal- 
low pans,  about  two  inches  apart ;  they  were  then  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
air  on  good  days,  and  finally  planted  out  in  the  middle  of  May,  at  three  feet 
apart,  in  rich  ground.  They  were  shaded  with  flower-pota,  and  occasionally 
watered,  till  they  had  taken  root  and  begun  to  grow.     No  more  attrition 
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was  beftowed,  except  keeping  the  ground  dean,  until  their  lateral  shoots 
began  to  show  themselves,  which  were  constantly  kept  pinched  off  as  they 
appeared :  these,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  very 
much  reducing  the  supply  of  sap  from  the  useful  leaves  of  the  plants.  They 
were  topped  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  leaves,  according  to  their  strength.  The 
tobacco  was  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  September,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
leaves  becoming  mottled  with  yellow  spots,  those  at  the  bottom  more  so 
than  at  the  top  of  the  plant ;  they  were  also  more  glossy  and  shining  than 
before." 

1699.  After  management. — ''  In  most  gardens  the  leaves  are  stripped  off 
the  plants  in  a  green  state,  and  thrown  together  in  a  heap  to  ferment ;  while, 
little  or  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  degree  of  temperature  which  such 
fermentation  should  reach,  the  usual  consequence  is  burning  or  rotting  the 
leaves.  Tobacco  so  treated  has  neither  the  taste,  the  smell,  nor  the  efficacy 
of  tobacco,  and  when  burnt  in  hothouses  is  by  no  means  effective  in  killing 
insects,  without  a  great  proportion  of  regularly  cured  and  manufactured 
tobacco  being  burnt  along  with  it.  Hothouses  also  smell  very  disagreeably 
for  eight  or  ten  days  after  being  fumigated  with  it." 

1600.  Curing. — "  The  mushroom-house  being  at  this  time  disengaged,  was 
thought  an  eligible  place  for  the  curing  process.  The  plants  were  taken  up 
quite  dry,  with  a  few  of  their  roots ;  but  no  particular  attention  was  i>aid  to 
saving  many  of  the  latter,  as  the  object  was  only  to  avoid  breaking  the  bottom 
leaves  (which  might  have  been  the  case  by  cutting  the  stems).  The  plants 
were  carried  immediately  to  the  house,  and  hung  on  nails  in  the  walls,  and 
on  ropes  in  the  middle  of  it.  When  all  had  been  brought  into  the  house,  it 
was  shut  up  quite  close,  the  fire  lighted,  and  the  temperature  kept  to  70^, 
until  the  leaves  got  completely  yellow,  which  they  did  in  four  or  five  days. 
The  heat  was  then  raised  to  75** ;  and  in  about  a  week  the  leaves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  midribs,  were  cured,  and  of  a  fine  brown  colour.  The  heat 
was  then  increased  to  between  80**  and  90" ;  and  in  five  days  the  midribs 
were  so  completely  killed,  that  the  thick  ends  of  them  would  have  broken 
immediately  on  attempting  to  bend  them.  The  leaves  were  now  very  much 
eurled,  and  dry  as  fire  could  make  them,  and  if  subjected  to  any  pressure 
would  have  crumbled  to  snuff.  Fire  was  discontinued,  and  the  floor  of  the 
house  well  watered.  This  was  repeated  as  it  evaporated,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  leaves  were  as  soft  and  pliable  as  could  be  desired :  they 
could  now  be  handled  without  breaking  or  wasting  them.  When  stripped 
off  the  stalks,  they  were  stretched  out  singly,  and  laid  above  one  another, 
smoothing  them  gently  with  the  hands.  When  all  were  laid  out  neatly, 
they  were  well  pressed,  to  give  them  form  and  keep  them  smooth ;  they 
were  then  tied  in  hands,  of  about  half  a  dozen  leaves  in  each,  and  packed  into  a 
tub,  being  well  pressed  as  they  were  put  in.  In  this  way  they  remained 
a  fortnight,  when  they  began  to  mould  slightly  at  the  midribs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weather  being  moist  and  warm.  They  were  then  rehung  in 
the  house,  and  very  gradually  dried  by  fire-heat ;  were  afterwards  brought 
to  a  moist  state  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  finally  were  repacked  in 
the  tub,  where  they  now  remain,  well  pressed,  and  in  a  good  keeping  state. 
1  he  tobacco  continues  to  improve  in  smell  and  ^pearance  with  its  age. 

'^  The  important  points  in  the  above  mode  of  curing  are,  to  carry  the 
plants  to  the  house  whenever  they  are  taken  up ;  for  if  the  sun  be  bright, 
the  leaves  would  sunburn  in  a  short  time.     The  leaves  require  to  be  yellow 
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before  the  heat  ie  increaeed,  otherwise  the  tohaooo  would  cure  too  light- 
coloured  ;  and  the  midribe  muat  be  completely  killed  before  the  learee  are 
taken  off  the  stalks ;  for  if  not  once  made  very  dry,  they  would  never  keep^ 

**  The  power  which  the  leaves  possess  of  absorbing  moisture  In  a  damp 
atmosphere  is  immense,  and  very  curious :  a  person  unacquainted  with  it 
would  not  believe,  on  seeing  a  leaf  in  its  driest  state,  that  it  could  ever  be 
brought  back  so  as  to  be  again  pliable. 

^  The  number  of  leaves  that  each  plant  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prodoee 
should  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  ground,  the  earlineas  or  lateness 
of  the  season,  &c. :  when  these  combine  to  the  advantage  of  the  plants,  they 
are  able  to  perfect  proportionally  more  leaves.  By  a  timely  and  careful 
attention  to  such  circumstances,  and  by  pinching  off  the  latersl  shoots,  the 
climate  of  England,  or  that  of  Ireland,  is  in  every  respect  sufficient  to  the 
foil  petfection  of  tobacco.  Four  montha  are  not  fully  required  to  bring  it 
to  maturity. 

**  In  the  case  of  laige  plantations  being  made,  shading  wi^  flower -pots 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense :  it  is  not,  however,  of  absolute 
necessity;  for,  when  tobacco  plants  are  pricked  out  some  time  previous  to 
planting,  they  make  good  roots,  which  are  of  greater  benefit  to  them,  after 
they  are  planted,  than  shading  is.  Shading  with  pots,  however,  is  certainly 
usefol ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  essentially  necessary  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  tobacco.  The  leaves  flag  under  a  hot  sun ;  but,  if  the  ground  is 
moist,  quickly  recover.* — {Gard.  Mag.  voL  x.  p.  603.) 

I(X)1.  The  white  heUebare^  Veratrum  ilbum  Zr.,  Is  a  melanthaoeous  tnber^ 
culous-rooted  perennial,  a  native  of  Denmark,  and  formerly  in  much  repute 
as  a  powerfol  medicine.  The  part  employed  is  the  root  dried  and  powdered; 
and  as  it  has  lately  been  found  more  efficacious  than  tobacco  powder  (1223} 
in  destroying  the  caterpillar  on  the  gooseberry,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
cultivate  it  in  gardens  for  that  purpose.  The  plant  ib  not  rare,  and  is  easily 
propagated  by  seeds  or  by  division.  At  two  years  from  the  seed  the  roots 
may  be  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  taken  up,  dried  on  a  hothouse  flue,  and  beat 
into  powder,  first  on  a  stone  with  the  cast-iron  rammer  (fig.  37  e,  in  p.  136), 
and  afterwards,  if  thought  neoesBary,  to  a  finer  powder,  in  a  mortar.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stems  might  probably  also  be  efiective ;  or  they 
might  bo  treated  like  those  of  the  tobacco,  and  afterwards  used  in  fumigatioa 
or  as  snuff. 

1(K)2.  The  foxglove^  Digitals  purpurea  £».,  Is  a  scrophularinaoeoua 
biennial,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  common  in  copse- woods  and  hedge- wastes. 
The  whole  plant  is  poisonous,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  as  the  tobacco. 

1603.  The  henbane,  Hyoscyamus  niger  £.,  and  the  thorn-apple.  Datura 
Stramonium  L^  are  well  Imown  indigenous  annuals,  of  higlily  narcotic 
properties,  which,  if  treated  like  the  tobacco,  would  probably  be  equally 
efficacious  in  the  destruction  of  insects. 

1604.  WainiU  leavesy  in  strong  decoction,  are  found  to  destroy  worma ;  and 
the  leaves  of  the  sweet  bay,  La(irus  n<$bilis  £«.,  which  are  used  in  very  small 
quantities  to  flavour  tarts,  have  been  also  put  into  frames  and  pine-stoves  to 
destroy  the  red  spider,  by  the  evaporiaation  of  the  praasie  add  with  which 
the^  abound. 
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9,  in  p.  4. — In  comparing  plants  with  imim^la^  the  leaves  can  only  be  compared 
to  lungs ;  and,  similarly  to  lungs,  it  is  true,  they  aerate  the  sap,  and  imbibe  oxygen, 
as  the  lungs  do  to  the  blood  :  but,  when  we  carry  the  comparison  further,  we  find 
that  not  only  do  the  leaves  imbibe  oxygen,  but  they  also,  by  imbibing  the  chemical 
power  of  the  light,  decompose  carbonic  acid,  absorbing  the  carbon,  and  setting  the 
oxygen  free.  This  is  a  power  which  has  never  been  ascribed  to  lungs ;  and,  as  the 
chemical  power  absorbed  probably  acts  in  other  ways  on  the  sap  presented  (see 
124),  though  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  organic  secretion  of  particular 
organs  and  the  chemical  power  of  light,  it  has  been  by  many  eminent  physiologists 
called  digestion.  Comparative  physiology  is  valuable  as  assisting  us  to  understand 
more  readily  what  we  are  ignorant  of,  by  comparing  it  with  what  we  are  ahready 
acquainted  with.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  functions  which  the  different  organs 
perform  before  we  can  estimate  their  value,  or  know  the  necessity  of  supplying 
them  with  proper  food  ;  and  the  more  we  can  simplify  the  subject,  by  classifying 
one  organ  in  one  oi^ganised  being  with  one  destined  to  a  similar  purpose  in  another, 
we  the  more  readily  arrive  at  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole.  There  are  many 
difficulties,  however,  in  comparative  physiology ;  and  the  proper  class  of  organs  to 
which  leaves  may  belong  seems  one  of  the  principal  stumbling-blocks. 

103,  in  p.  26.—- It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  roots  of  Roskcen,  &c.,  abound 
in  adventitious  buds.  It  is  more  likely  these  buds  are  called  into  existence  by  an 
effort  of  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  In  such  as  the  Khtis,  Pap&ver,  &c.,  which 
abound  in  a  thick  viscid  sap,  the  very  smallest  pieces,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
buds  could  be  formed,  are  found  to  produce  them,  if  they  have  only  fibres  to  collect 
nourishment.  The  buds  are  generally  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  cut,  where  the 
leaf  is  extravasated,  showing  they  are  formed  from  the  extravasated  sap,  aod  did  not 
previously  exist  in  the  state  of  buds.  The  edge  of  the  cut  is  sometimes  so  crowded 
with  buds,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  pre-existence  in  such  large 
quantities.  The  buds  noticed  at  121  may  be  more  properly  called  axillary  than 
adventitious. 

128,  in  />.  34. — It  has  been  customary  to  call  the  cause  of  fruiting  an  accumula- 
tion of  nutritive  matter.  Were  this  the  case,  we  would  add  to  the  fruitfulness  of  a 
tree  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  its  food  or  nutritive  matter.  The  reverse  of 
this,  however,  more  often  takes  place,  as  in  ringing  and  taking  away  roots,  impo- 
verishing the  soil,  &c.,  all  which  diminish  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  and  yet 
generally  add  to  fmitlulness.  It  is  not  that  impoverishing  is  itself  the  cause  :  were 
we  able  to  increase  the  light  and  heat  as  we  can  increase  food,  there  would  be  less 
cause  for  impoverishing.  The  supply  of  food,  however,  is  most  at  our  command; 
the  others,  especially  the  light  (the  most  needful),  we  have  but  little  power  over, 
and  must,  therefore,  curtail  the  food  to  suit  cur  limited  means.    A  certam  highly 
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ebbomtad  itate  of  tha  food  is  neeeomy  before  fruit-bads  etn  be  formed  :  experi- 
enee  teacbee  vm  thk,  m  we  eee  Ibat  fruiUbude  ire  alwaje  moet  plentifiillj  fonned 
in  •eMone  wben  the  Aeeamnktion  of  the  efaemical  power  of  the  light  from  an  on^ 
elouded  tky  hM  added  moat  to  the  power  of  the  learea.  Ghemiatiy  faaa  not  yet 
been  able  to  unraTel  the  changes  required  to  bring  the  sap  into  a  proper  condition 
for  prodaeing  frnit-bads ;  bat  that  it  is  the  quality,  more  than  the  qnnntityy  experi- 
enee  abundantly  points  out. 

128,  tn  p.  34.— It  has  been  pointed  oat  that  a  Urge  quantity  of  crnde  a^  is 
not  oondueire  to  fruitfulnesi,  but  the  contrary ;  and  that,  dierefore,  a  mnallpr 
quantity  duly  elaborated  is  to  be  preferred.  It  may,  however,  be  obierred,  thai 
fai  order  that  the  fruit  may  be  Urge  and  abundant,  an  abundant  supply  of  Douriah- 
ment  is  absolutely  neeesaaiy ;  and  therefore  efforts  should  be  made^  by  the  employ- 
ment of  every  means  in  our  power,  towards  the  elaboration  of  the  largest  poesiUe 
quantity  of  sap,  rather  than  adopt  the  prompt  system  of  partial  starvation^  by 
mwrns  of  which  the  fruit,  if  prodneed  in  abundance,  must  necessarily  be  small.  A 
ftiU  crop  of  fruit  cannot  be  obtained,  unlem  from  buds  and  branches  previoosly 
well  nourished.  If  a  vigorous  branch  is  ringed  so  as  to  throw  it  into  a  bearing 
state,  the  fruit  will  be  larger  than  from  a  weak  branch  either  so  treated  or  left 
nntouched.    N, 

157,  in  p,  48.— Magnesia,  in  its  caustic  state,  is  much  longer  in  returning  to  the 
mild  state,  by  regaining  its  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  than  lime,  especially  if  lime 
Is  present,  as  it  generally  is  with  magnesia.  In  this  caustic  state,  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous in  exoem ;  but,  being  more  sparingly  soluble  than  caustic  lime,  excess  is 
not  so  apt  to  occur. 

158,  in  p,  48. — The  sulphate  of  iron  being  the  most  soluble  of  any  of  the  salts  of 
iron,  is  most  hurtful.  Taming  up  the  soil,  and  exposore  to  the  air,  change  the 
sulphate  into  an  insoluble  peroxide ;  and  quicklime  decomposes  the  sulphate,  so 
will  also  mild  lime  or  chalk,  but  not  so  powerfully,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  iron 
repUcing  the  carbonic  of  the  Kme. 

188,  m  p,  59.— There  is  a  good  deal  of  loss  in  mixing  quicklime  with  substances 
pntrefying  rapidly.  The  lime  seizes  on  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  substances,  form- 
ing an  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  the  extraction  of  the  carbonic  acid  hastens 
decomposition.  Ammonia,  being  expelled  in  greater  quantity,  is  always  the  resoU 
of  the  application  of  quicklime,  as  may  be  detected  by  the  smell.  It  may  be  naefnl. 
In  a  commercial  way,  to  sustain  a  great  loss  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  article 
negotiable ;  but,  where  convenience  will  admit,  rapidly  putrefying  substances  are 
most  economically  prepared  by  mixing  with  earth  or  compost,  and  keeping  cool  by 
taming.  Where  they  have  to  be  carried  far,  sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  where  cheap, 
will  disinfect  most  economically  ;  or,  if  cheaper,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) ;  or 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  if  very  cheap.  Quicklime  is  most  useful  with  substances 
that  decay  slowly ;  its  avidity  for  carbonic  acid  causes  it  to  be  extracted  from  the 
slowly  decomposing  substances  it  is  mixed  with,  as  couch-grass,  roots,  weeds,  &e., 
and  hastens  their  decomposition.    (See  195). 

188,  in  p.  59. — Earth  is  undoubtedly  the  best  substance  for  mixing  with  nanseoos 
manures.  In  many  cases  the  extra  expense  of  carriage,  occasioned  by  greater  bulk 
in  consequence  of  admixture  with  soil,  will  be  fully  compensated  by  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  addition  of  soil  of  a  different  nature  to  that  on  which  the  compost 
is  laid ;  thus  a  quantity  of  maiden  loam  would  improve  permanentiy  a  piece  of 
worn-out  ground  to  an  extent  that  would  more  than  pay  for  carriage  from  a  con- 
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•idexable  distanoe  ;  and  therefore  the  mtrinsio  valaeof  the  soil,  as  a  dressbg,  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  as  a  dedaetion  firom  expense  of  carriage  in  the  case  of  using  it 
in  the  way  of  compost  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  night  soil,  disinfected  by 
sulphuric  add,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  &c.,  would  form  a  manure  half  as  good  as  if  it 
had  been  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  in  compost.    JV. 

189,  in  p»  59« — When  there  are  not  sufficient  of  the  phosphates  in  the  soil  for 
bones,  their  appUeation  will  haye  a  more  powerful  effect  at  first,  than  alter  long 
continuance  has  caused  the  soil  to  abound  in  these. 

193,  tfi  p,  60. — Inorganic  substances,  though  not  found  in  great  quantity  in  rege- 
tables  (from  1  to  10  per  cent  only),  are  yet  essential.  Though  great  part  of  their 
action  is  as  solvents,  to  introduce  other  substances,  yet  the  pUmt  will  not  thrive 
without  them.  It  is  found,  for  instancOi  in  peaty  soils,  that  there  is  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  silicates  and  phosphates  ;  and  that  wheat  and  oats  thrive  much  better  on 
these  soils,  when  bones,  containing  phosphates,  and  when  wood  ashes,  decomt>o6ed 
straw,  &e.,  containing  silica,  are  added.  The  structure  of  the  plant  cannot  be  built 
up  without  all  the  requisites ;  and,  though  not  needed  in  such  quantities  as  the 
organic  substances,  and  more  generally  found  mixed  in  the  soil,  they  (the  inorganic) 
are  yet  essential,  as  the  straw  will  not  stand  without  its  proportion  of  flint  or  silica ; 
and  the  lime,  phosphorus,  soda,  and  potash  found  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  indis- 
pensable. (See  208).  Soda  is  a  constituent  to  a  small  extent  in  beans,  clover,  &c., 
and  even  in  wheat 

214,  in  p,  66. — A  great  numy  mineral  manures  may  be  most  cheaply  sown 
with  the  hand,  dry,  in  the  state  of  powder  ;  but  are  more  safely  distributed  well 
dfluted  in  water ;  and,  being  more  divided,  will  do  more  good,  but  may  be  more 
expensive. 

215,  tf>  p.  66. — Wherever  manures  can  be  applied  in  the  bulk,  they  will  always 
be  more  beneficial  than  extracts,  which  are  useful  only  as  a  saving  of  expense. 
Farm-yard  manure,  as  it  decomposes  in  the  soil,  improves  its  mechanical  texture, 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  To  such  as  peat  soils,  silicate  of  potash  and  phos- 
phates are  valuable ;  but  where  earth  can  be  added  cheaply,  it  may  give  these  also 
(especially  if  it  has  been  well  manured  before,  as  both  of  these  are  found  in  manure), 
and  the  spongj'  peat  solidified,  and  permanently  improved  in  its  texture.  Farm- 
yard manure  supplies  most  of  the  inorganic  substances  needed,  improves  the 
texture,  especially  of  clayey  soils,  and  is  most  permanently  beneficial ;  but  where 
this  cannot  be  got  suffidently  cheap,  or  where  peculiar  deficiencies  or  excesses 
occur  in  the  soil,  recourse  may  be  had,  with  a  great  degree  of  profit,  to  inorganic 
manures  in  small  compass. 

268,  in  p,  85.— The  motion  of  air  or  wind  is  caused  by  colder  air  replacing  warmer; 
this  may  cause  the  cooling  effect  of  breezes  in  summer.  Why  the  effects  of  still  cold 
air  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  air  in  motion  is,  because,  when  in  motion,  the  cold 
air  is  constantly  replacing  that  partially  heated  by  the  human  body.  Why  motion 
of  heated  air  should,  when  uniformly  heated,  give  relief,  is  not  so  plain.  Why 
moisture  gives  relief  is  connected  with  electricity.  In  dry  air  the  electricity  of  the 
body  accumulates,  because  dry  air  is  a  bad  conductor.  Moist  air,  being  a  good 
conductor,  draws  off  the  excess  of  electricity,  which,  when  present,  was  causing  a 
pricking,  uneasy  sensation ;  and,  when  removed,  the  body  gets  more  elastic  and 
exhilarated.    Motion  is  undoubtedly  of  benefit  to  leaves  and  stems  of  plants. 

281,  in  p,  90. — Plants  suffer  most  at  a  distance  from  light,  when  the  light  is 
only  from  the  top,  or  one-sided.  This  has  been  called  the  attraction  of  Hght,  hut 
ia  no  explanation.    In  the  one-sided  light  it  may  be  the  greater  solidifying  of  the 
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side  next  the  light  which  draws.  In  the  top-light  of  frames,  the  want  of  direct 
light  at  the  sides  may  cause  partly  the  greater  elongation  of  the  top ;  but  plants 
elongate  below  glass,  even  though  surrounded  by  light  The  want  of  motion  is 
a  great  cause  of  this :  plants  uniformly  elongate  more  in  a  sheltered  than  an 
exposed  field.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  attraction  between  light  and  plants,  aa 
roots  follow  their  food  (which  is  partly  hygroscopical  m  the  latter  case),  it  wiH  be, 
like  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  more  easily  perceivable  in  its  effects  than  capable 
of  explanation.  Refraction  will  disperse  the  light :  it  is  difficult  to  nndetstend 
how  it  should  weaken  what  does  pass  through.  The  chemical  power  of  Ugbt,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  connected  with  electricity,  that  it  may  be  weakened  in  a  way  we 
cannot  account  for.  The  chemical  power  of  light  is  greatest  in  the  least  luminoos 
part  of  the  rays  ;  and  yet,  as  the  quantity  of  light  is  equal,  that  of  the  equator 
must  have  most  power.  There  is  a  connexion  between  heat,  light,  and  electricity, 
not  yet  explained  ;  the  optical  qualities  of  light  have  been  much  more  attended 
to  than  the  chemical.  The  red  rays  have  more  momentum  than  the  blue  ;  thoa 
causing  the  red  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  and  the  azure  blue  of  the  sky.  Per- 
haps more  of  the  blue  or  chemical  portion  of  the  sun^s  rays  may  thus  be  lost 
in  refraction. 

454,  in  p.  167. — I  have  found  the  leather  wallet  much  improved  by  having  the 
two  sides  nailed  to  two  pieces  of  wood  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  ;  and  also  one 
piece  down  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  parting ;  one  of  which  does  for  naib  and 
the  other  for  shreds. — H.  C.  O. 

463,  in  p.  173. — I  should  think  any  protection  from  frost  would  be  much  more 
effectual  if  drawn  up  or  removed  during  a  mild  day  ;  the  plant  would  be  hardier 
also  and  healthier,  and  the  extremes  between  heat  and  cold  not  so  great.  In 
Scotland,  woollen  nets  are  most  used ;  frt>m  the  coldness  of  the  climate  they 
are  most  beneficial ;  and  those  who  keep  them  constantly  standing  find  thej  do 
harm;  the  foliage  is  not  so  healthy,  and  insects  collect  There  is  seldom  so 
much  heat  there  as  to  require  shading  for  the  blossom.  Dry,  cold  east  winds  do 
most  harm. 

474,  in  p.  181. — White  walls  will  heat  the  air  around  the  leaves  most  thioogfa 
the  day  from  reflection,  as  these  are  seldom  close  to  the  wall ;  and  the  extreme  of 
cold  will  not  be  so  great  at  night,  which  is  most  dangerous.  Black-coloured  walls, 
though  they  absorb  heat  during  the  day,  will  not  retain  it  to  give  off  at  night,  as  it 
will  be  conducted  through  the  wall  in  great  part  during  the  day,  and  any  little 
retained  be  speedily  radiated  off  in  the  early  part  of  the  night 

501,  in  p,  205.— The  temperature  of  the  blood  is  94o  to  98o,  and  the  heated  air 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  below  the  temperature  of  the  skin  ;  to  that  extent^  how- 
ever,  it  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  effect ;  and,  in  motion,  will  give  motion  to 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  and  will  not  stagnate  and  corrupt 

604,  in  p,  208. — Subsequent  improvements  have  been  made  on  Rogers's  conical 
boiler  by  Mr.  Shewen,  and  modifications  of  it  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son  and  various  persons.  Messrs.  GKirton  and  Jarvis,  of  Exeter,  have  invented 
and  put  up  at  various  places  a  boiler  on  the  same  general  principle  as  that  of  Mr. 
Rogers's,  viz..  having  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  water— but  totally  different  in 
mechanical  construction.  This  boiler  will  be  figured  in  the  Gardenen*  Maffaxine. 
The  boiler  most  generally  in  use  for  heating  horticultural  strueturas  at  present, 
is  unquestionably  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  as  improved  by  Mr.  Shewen.  Two  of 
these  are  now  (Oct.  1842)  putting  up  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

524,  iri  p,  225.— A  small  building  on  the  north  side  of  a  Urger  one  is  in  a  lower 
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temperature  Uiroughout  tlie  year  than  if  it  stood  in  the  open  sun  ;  consequently  it 
will  always  act  as  a  eondenser  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  that  is  in  contact  with 
it.  Thus,  if  a  portion  of  wall  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air,  supposing 
the  latter  to  be  within  say  !<>  of  saturation,  the  wall,  with  regard  to  the  moisture  it 
may  contain,  will  remain  in  nearly  the  same  state  ;  increase  the  heat  of  the  wall, 
and  it  will  give  out  moisture,  and  will  ultimately  become  dry  ;  but  render  the  wall 
sereral  degrees  colder  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  or  lower  than  its  dew 
pouit,  and,  like  the  dew  on  the  cooled  bulb  of  Daniell's  hygrometer,  previously 
explained,  a  deposition  of  moisture  will  immediately  take  place.  This  fact  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  where  dwelling-houses  are  to  be  erected  in  the  proximity  of 
thick  and  lofty  trees,  or  where  trees  of  such  description  of  growth  are  planted  near 
bouses ;  for  if  a  row  of  trees  are  growing  on  the  north  sides  of  houses,  the  latter 
are  not  in  consequence  affected  by  damp  ;  but  if  the  houses  are  at  the  north  side 
of  the  trees,  nothing  but  strong  fires,  equal  to  the  discrepancy  of  temperature  occa- 
sioned by  a  northern  exposure,  will  render  the  houses  equally  dry  ;  and  even  in 
this  case,  as  the  fire-heat  cannot  be  made  to  pervade  every  part  of  the  building,  it 
is  probable  a  habitation  in  a  northern  exposure  will  not  prove  so  healthy  under 
any  circumstances  as  one  otherwise  situated. — N. 

564,  in  p.  245. — Substances  yielding  oxygen  should  be  of  most  use  in  gennination 
to  oily  seeds,  whidi  have  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  themselves. 

571,  in  p.  248. — According  to  Liebig,  ammonia  hastens  and  strengthens  germi- 
nation ;  and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  charcoal  and  snow  absorb  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere  ;  this  may  be  great  part  of  the  benefit. 

575,  in  p.  251. — ^The  plexus  of  vessels  at  the  heel  of  the  shoot  or  insertion  of  the 
branch  ui  the  stem,  causes  a  peculiar  activity  of  life  there ;  and  both  buds  and 
roots  are  much  more  easily  formed  and  in  greater  quantity  there  than  in  any  other 
place  of  the  shoot  The  insertion  of  the  branch  resembles  in  this  respect  the  collar 
of  the  stem  (577).  If  the  heel  of  the  gooseberry  or  currant-cutting  is  taken  out 
completely  by  breaking  off,  not  cutting,  it  is  better  than  taking  off  a  piece  of  the 
old  wood. 

578,  in  p,  252.— Cuttings  of  growing  succulent  wood  have  vitality  most  active, 
and  strike  root  most  quickly  ;  but,  from  the  unripened  state  of  the  wood,  are  most 
apt  to  die,  and  require  to  be  kept  more  close  and  moist.  There  is  danger  in  both 
extremes,  and  both  must  be  guarded  against  in  such  as  are  difficult  to  strike. 

580,  in  p,  253.— When  the  season  is  hot  and  warm,  and  little  time  to  attend  to 
keepmg  moist,  succulent  cuttings,  such  as  pinks,  are  most  certain  to  strike,  by 
paring  close  below  the  uppermost  joint,  and  cutting  off  above  close  to  the  jointy 
leaving  none  of  the  leaves  uncut,  except  those  beginning  to  develop.  Such  a  cut- 
ting is  a  mere  joint  in  a  vital,  active,  not  ripened  state,  and  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  heat ;  if  covered  with  a  hand-glass  in  sunny  weather,  or  in  a  hotbed  frame  in 
cold  weather,  they  seldom  or  never  (ail.  £xcitement  of  heat,  not  preservation,  is 
all  that  is  wanted. 

581,  in  p*  254. — When  cuttings  are  tardy  to  strike,  and  have  callosities  formed, 
heat  has  a  powerful  effect  in  causing  them  to  root.  Those  that  have  stood  months, 
without  appearance  of  rooting,  will  strike  in  a  few  days  in  a  strong  heat 

601  in  p.  262. — The  best  mark  for  such  as  strike  most  readily  by  pieces  of  the 
root  is  an  abundance  of  thick  viscid  juice,  as  in  the  genera  ilhtis,  i^p&ver,  Aildn" 
tU9,  Gymntfdadus,  &e.,  which  strike  more  freely  than  Cyddnia,  roses,  thorns,  Ac* 
which  have  less. 
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614,  in  p.  269.— Mr.  Burnett  giHeiMr  to  Ladj  RoUe,  at  Bieton*  mixes 
ooaI  with  the  eoil  in  whicb  he  giowa  erery  kind  of  pkot,  from  the  4 
the  onion  to  bentfaay  pine^^plee,  nnd  ordtiden,  and  with  exti 
The  ehareonl  is  genemlly  broken  into  mnU  pieoee,  my  nn  inek  er  more  in  length, 
and  teldom  thicker  than  a  qnill ;  but  he  also  naee  it  of  a  kvger  aise,  along  with 
dnunafa  materiala,  and,  when  sown  along  with  eeeda,  in  a  rtate  of  powder.  See 
the  hiatoi7  and  details  of  this  praetiee  in  Gmrd,  Mmg.  for  1842.  We  wen  not 
aware  of  Mr.  Barnes's  disooreiy  till  after  the  kst  sheet  of  this  work  was  printed, 
otherwise  we  should  have  introdneed  a  notfee  of  it  in  its  proper  place.  See  p.  706. 

650  in  p.  287.— It  is  of  great  eoaseqnenee  that  the  graft  and  stock  should  be 
pressed  closely  together,  in  otder  that  the  first  emiMion  of  eambinm  firom  the 
stock  shonld  come  in  contact  immediately  with  the  inner  bark  and  albomen  of  tfie 
graft.  When  grafts  are  taken  oflT,  and  tied  on  in  a  growing  state,  the  wood  of  the 
graft  dings  and  driss ;  having  no  roots  to  feed  it,  it  shrinks  from  the  stock.  Bearing 
an  empty  spaee^  and  before  it  is  filled  np,  nnleos  the  stock  is  rcvy  Tigonms^  the 
graft  diesu  This  might  be  obnated  by  grafting  before  the  sap  rises,  but  grafts  wiQ 
not  snceeed  till  Ae  fiow  of  sap  has  b^g:an  to  rise  briskly;  late  grafting  always  soo- 
eeeds  best ;  and,  hence,  the  grafts  wlran  taken  off  before  growth  eommeaces^  aad 
kept  moist  till  the  stock  begins  to  grow,  always  sncceed  best,  as  they  ezperieneeno 
checks.  Mudi  of  the  sooeess  of  grafting,  however,  di^pends  on  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  if  the  heat  prevails  so  as  to  keep  the  sap  fiowing,  every  healthy  graft, 
well  fitted,  will  sacceed ;  if  not,  they  may  perish  before  the  sap  rises. 

669  in  p.  297. — ^A  species  of  grafting  I  think  yon  have  not  noticed  may  be  deno- 
minated bud-grafting,  and  is  the  best  for  most  evergreens,  ns  d^f»hnes,  &c.  When 
the  stock  has  began  to  grow  vigorously  out  the  head  off,  and,  making  an  inGision  in 
the  bariE  a  few  inches  down,  open  it  on  both  sides,  the  same  as  for  budding ;  prepare 
the  graft  without  a  tongue,  and  insert  the  lower  part  as  you  would  a  bud,  leaving 
the  herbaceous  growing  top  green  above.  Soft  succulent  evergreens  in  whidi  the 
bark  opens  Iredy  will  do  better  in  ibis  way  than  any  other. 

696  in  p.  308. — Much  of  the  suoeess  of  budding  depends  on  the  stock  and  bod 
growing  vigoroudy,  to  supply  the  juices  or  cambium  causing  the  union  to  take 
pkce;  and  allowing  the  bark  to  separate  easily  from  the  wood,  so  as  to  prevcot 
laceration  and  bruising  of  the  vessels  in  separating  them.  If  the  bark  does  not  fly 
np  Ireely  from  the  stock,  when  the  handle  of  the  knife  is  inserted,  it  is  not  likdy 
the  bud  will  succeed ;  and  the  same  if  the  shield  of  the  bud  does  not  psrt  firedy 
fwoL  its  wood  ;  if  dther  of  them  has  commenced  ripening,  or  if  the  sap  has  mit 
begun  to  run  or  flow,  the  kbour  will  be  !n  vain.  In  order  to  insure  the  cut  being 
smooth,  and  no  laceration  of  the  bark  of  the  shield  taking  pUce,  the  best  of  all 
methods  (especially  for  such  barks  as  the  cherry  and  plum,  which  will  not  bear 
handling,  and  are  very  apt  to  spofl)  is  to  mark  the  size  of  the  shidd  intended,  aB 
round  the  bud  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  cutting  into  the  wood,  and  then  intro- 
ducing the  thumb  at  the  side  of  the  bud,  and  raising  it  off  with  a  gentle  squeese. 
If  the  dioot  is  growing  vigoroudy,  it  will  spring  out,  without  any  diiBculty,8o  dean 
and  smooth  on  the  edges,  as  greatly  to  fadfitate  the  encoen  of  the  operation.  By 
the  common  method,  if  the  bark  is  much  handled,  the  diidd  of  the  bod  is  i^  to  be 
spoiled  at  the  edges  before  insertion. 

703  in  p.  311.^  In  transplanting  deddnons  trees  before  the  leaves  sre  fidlen,  it 
is  found  in  practice  that  the  shoots  are  not  ripened,  and  die  back  often  to  a  eonsi- 
derable  distance,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  leaves  had  been  destroyed  by  eaxly 
frost.    The  young  fibres,  also,  will  protrude  spongioles  more  quiddy  in  the  i 
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firom  the  fibre  that  has  been  well  ripened,  than  from  that  lifted  before  ripened.  It 
ean  only  be  when  the  distance  of  removal  is  very  short,  and  the  plants  very  small, 
and  lifted  with  the  earth  adhering  to  the  roots,  that  the  transplanting  of  deciduous 
plants  in  aatumn,  before  ripe,  can  be  attended  with  any  advantsge.  In  the 
nurseries,  we  have  great  experience  of  lifting  and  shoughing  immense  quantities  of 
deddnons  plants,  and  experience  most  say  on  this  head,  that  any  process  of  growth 
which  may  be  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  during  winter  has  very  little  if  any 
outward  appearance.  Unless  the  winter  is  more  than  ordinarily  mild,  the  spongioles 
are  never  seen  to  protrude,  nor  the  buds  to  swell,  till  the  sprmg  begins  to  advance. 
Such  as  gooseberries,  cherries,  thorns,  birch,  larch,  &c.,  may  begin  in  February 
or  March ;  beech,  oaks,  apples,  &c.,  are  later,  and  seldom  begin  to  show  much 
before  April  or  May.  Even  the  mezereon,  which  often  flowers  in  Febi'uary,  is 
seldom  found  to  protrude  new  roots  before  that  period.  Of  course  the  period  will 
vary  as  to  localities  ;  some  soils  and  situations  are  more  than  a  month  earlier  than 
others,  within  very  short  distances.  Autumn  planting  is  preferable  where  the  soil 
is  dry,  as  it  washes  the  soil  closer  to  the  root ;  where  the  soil  is  clayey,  and  the 
weather  soft  at  planting  tune,  it  gets  into  a  state  of  puddle  and  rots  the  roots  in 
winter  ;  and,  unless  the  weather  is  dry  at  planting  time  in  autumn,  such  soils  had 
better  be  deferred  till  spring.  Quarters  of  young  trees  planted  in  autumn  will 
stand  all  winter  without  the  appearance  of  failure ;  and  yet,  when  the  spring 
drought  sets  in,  will  £ul  nearly  as  mach  as  spring-planted  ones,  showing  that  very 
little  has  been  done  by  the  plant  towards  establishing  itself  in  the  ground  during 
winter.     ( Autumn  is  considered  decidedly  best  in  the  dimateof  London.) 

717,  in  p.  821. — According  to  a  table  made  out  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  and 
published  in  Lindkfft  Theory  of  Horticuiiurey  the  atmospheric  moisture  for  the 
different  months  of  the  year  1831,  is  as  under :— 


WIND. 

.  i 

January   . 

n 

31-6 

^1 

1 

K.Easi. 

But 

S.  But. 

1 

S.Wert, 

983 

N.Wett. 

882 

893 

989 

1000 

982 

1000 

1000 

966 

February  . 

39-0 

815 

657 

992 

1000 

963 

874 

804 

1000 

888 

March  .  . 

39-0 

815 

688 

752 

1000 

913 

846 

846 

1000 

857 

April  .  . 

53-2 

747 

778 

870 

775 

711 

846 

762 

902 

797 

May.  .  . 

600 

718 

687 

574 

767 

798 

1000 

752 

651 

743 

Jane   .  . 

57-5 

721 

572 

574 

767 

798 

664 

707 

673 

684 

July.  .  . 

67-5 

721 

708 

662 

767 

798 

750 

684 

599 

710 

August  .  . 

64-8 

773 

836 

690 

767 

776 

724 

666 

826 

757 

September . 

56-6 

907 

1000 

723 

767 

813 

853 

761 

905 

841 

October   . 

56-6 

907 

1000 

1000 

904 

885 

862 

939 

905 

925 

November . 

56-6 

907 

1000 

1000 

1000 

980 

938 

940 

938 

962 

December  . 

39-0 

971 

920 

1000 

1000 

980 

939 

986 

1000 

974 

724  in  p.  325. — In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  lowest  extremity,  or  root,  of  the 
phmt  should  be  most  pressed,  as  yon  very  judiciously  request,  (technically,  it  is 
called  in  the  nurseries  fiutened,)  it  is  necessary  that  the  point  of  the  dibber  should 
be  so  introduced  into  the  ground,  as  that  it  will  be  nearer  the  plant  at  the  root  than 
at  the  suriace,  the  line  of  its  direction  inclining  at  a  slight  angle  towards  the  plant. 
When  the  line  of  direction  of  Uie  dibber  points  from  the  plant,  they  are  fastened 
only  at  the  surface,  and  the  roots  are  not  at  all  fixed  in  tiie  soil.  This  \b  a  very 
material  matter  to  attend  to,  where  much  dibbing  is  practised.  It  is  easier  for  the 
operators  to  push  the  dibber  from  the  plant,  and  they  require  to  be  watched.    The 

zz2 
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pbuite  dibbad  in  the  wrong  way  may  be  easily  deteeted  by  giving  them  a  alight  pud, 
when  they  will  be  found  to  draw  up  eaiily,  while  those  property  fastened  at  the 
roots  retain  their  hold.  If  dry  weather  snoeeed  the  operation,  almost  all  of  those 
fiistened  al  the  suHaoe  only  will  die.  Trees  planted  with  the  dibber  are  besi  for 
planting  out  again,  as  the  roots  are  found  spread  out  equally  on  both  sides,  «diile 
those  treneh-planted  with  the  spade  are  found  to  have  the  roots  all  on  one  aide, 
from  the  manner  they  are  Uid  in,  and  the  ground  being  beat  baek  with  the  ^lade 
in  the  aet  of  cutting  the  trench ;  they  are  generally  alao  bent  in  Ae  root,  when  the 
trench  ia  aloped  to  make  the  pUnta  lie,  which  facilitatea  the  work  but  hnrta  the 
plant. 

730,  in  p.  326 — Shaking  a  tree  up  at  the  time  of  being  planted,  to  aettle  the 
aoil  about  the  roots,  ia  a  rery  bad  practiee ;  it  draws  the  roota  from  theur  pn^er 
poaition,  and,  when  the  tree  ia  again  let  down  in  ita  proper  place,  they  are  bent  in 
an  unnatural  manner,  and  the  throwing  up  of  Buckeraia  the  eonaequence. — H,C.  O. 

735,  in  p.  328.*— In  watering  box  edginga,  &c,  newly  pUnted  in  dry  weather,  it 
ia  of  great  moment  when  the  earth  ia  trod  firmly  to  the  roots,  and  before  levelliii^ 
on  the  remainder  of  the  earth,  to  saturate  the  soil  oompletely,  all  round  the  roota, 
with  water,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  then  finish  by  qireading  the  dry  aofl 
abore.  When  water  ia  poured  on  the  suriaoe  of  the  soil  in  diy  weatiier,  the  defaige 
of  water  runs  the  aurfooe  of  the  aoil  into  a  paate,  which  again  hardena  by  the  aim 
into  a  cake,  obatmcting  thna  the  free  entrance  of  the  atmoaphere  into  the  aoQ, 
without  which  no  phmt  will  thrive.  When  atraw  or  moaa,  or  any  of  the  other 
articlea  you  mention,  ia  apread  on  the  anzfoce,  it  obviatea  thia  fimlt.  Where  thia 
cannot  be  done,  it  ia  better  to  open  holea  in  the  aoil,  or  pare  up  a  portion  of  the 
surface,  aatnrating  the  aoU  below,  and  then  adding  the  dry  aoil  when  the  moiatnre 
begina  to  subaide.  One  auch  watering  will  be  better  than  ten  aurfaoe  wateringa, 
which  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  Where  none  of  theae  plana  can  be  adopted, 
the  direct  beams  of  the  aun  should  be  kept  from  the  aurfooe,  by  a  covering  opeai  at 
the  ends  for  ahade. 

740,  la  p.  330. — Such  bare-rooted  planta  aa  white-broom,  double-flowering  whina, 
aome  pinea  and  oaka,  &&,  which  are  very  difficult  to  transplant  and  remove,  are 
found  to  aneeeed  better  by  being  nursed  in  pota ;  but  the  roots  have  acquired  auch 
a  tendency  of  matting  together,  and  twining  round  one  another,  that  it  ia  a  fong 
time  afler  planting  before  they  shoot  away  freely  again  into  the  soil ;  and  till  thia 
is  done  the  growth  will  not  be  vigorous.  The  fibres  may  be  parted  again,  but  the 
roots  have  got  a  tendency  to  matting  they  do  not  recover  for  some  time ;  and  part- 
ing the  ball  deatroys  in  some  measure  the  capability  of  being  easily  transplanted. 
It  should  only  be  resorted  to  with  scarce  and  valuable  plants  or  shmbsi  not  trees. 

752  in  p.  836.— One  of  the  specific  principles  of  pruning  is  also  the  stimnliis 
given  to  vitality.  When  the  leading  branch  of  a  small  tree,  which,  perhi^M,  haa 
not  been  growing  well,  but  has  got  the  roots  fully  established,  is  cut  baek  to  one 
hud,  not  only  is  the  rush  of  sap  which  should  have  supplied  the  whole  buds  diverted 
into  the  one,  and  the  shoot  made  thus  more  vigorous,  but  the  vitality  of  the  tree 
has  acquired  an  impetua  that  it  did  not  formeriy  possess.  From  a  lazy  alow- 
growing  phmt  it  has  been  converted  into  one  of  a  quick,  healthy,  vigorous  growth, 
a  stimulus  is  given  to  the  roots  also  to  increase,  and  the  tree  is  entirely  reno- 
vated. The  benefit  is  lasting,  not  temporary,  and  will  continue,  if  circmnstaneea 
are  favourable,  and  no  check  of  bad  soil  or  bad  weather  ensues  to  countoaet  its 
vigour.    It  is  thus  that  the  forester  cuts  back  his  oak  plants  in  the  forest,  after 
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being  a  few  yean  plaDted,  and  irains  a  single  shoot  £rom  the  bottom,  knowing  well 
that  the  vigour  of  this  one  shoot  will  be  lasting ;  that  the  impetus  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  tree  will  continue  ;  and  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  out  over  tree  will 
be  many  times  larger  than  those  allowed  to  stand  uncut.  It  is  thus  that  nursery- 
men  increase  the  vigour  of  their  young  plants  by  pruning;  and  that  gardeners, 
when  pruning  for  wood,  cut  farther  back  than  when  pruning  for  fruit 

758  in  p.  338  &  768  in  p.  841.— If  the  tops  of  the  shoots  of  forest  trees  are 
pinched  off  in  time,  and  proper  attention  paid  to  the  plantation  from  its  commence- 
ment, the  contending  large  arms  being  converted  into  small  side  shoots,  there  will 
be  little  need  for  pruning  at  all,  and  skill  will  be  of  more  consequence  than  btbour. 
It  is  shortening-in,or  fore-shortening,  done  in  a  much  better  and  much  easier  way. 

761,  tf»  p,  339. — The  laying-in  of  small  shoots,  in  place  of  cutting  back  to  naked 
branches  and  spurs,  should  be  more  encouraged.  More  distance  than  usual  should 
be  left  between  the  leading  branches,  and  plenty  of  young  wood  nailed  in  after  the 
manner  of  peach  trees.  It  diminishes  the  quantity  of  breast- wood,  which  is  an 
evident  practical  anomaly,  and  serves  no  good  purpose,  being  annually  renewed  and 
annually  cut  out.  The  growth  should  be  much  better  spent  in  producing  young 
wood  and  fruit,  which  will  not  require  so  much  ahiahing  of  wood. 

767,  m|».  341. — The  thin  Utyer  of  alburnum  is  the  consequence  of  stunting  rather 
than  the  cause.  A  tree  may  be  renovated  though  not  cut  back  to  the  collar,  and 
part  of  the  old  stem  with  its  thin  alburnum  left.  The  vigour  of  the  new  growth 
wiU  give  a  thicker  coating  of  alburnum  ;  though  old  hardened  bark  will  not  swell 
up  so  quickly  as  the  new  bark  on  a  young  shoot. 

769,  in  p.  342.— I  have  seen  very  fruitful  trees  covered  every  year  with  blossoms 
so  thickly  that  the  greater  part  had  to  be  brushed  off,  and  the  trees  very  vigorous, 
where  the  outer  hark  had  been  renewed  a  few  years  before.  The  situations,  how- 
ever were  sheltered ;  the  practice  has  not  been  much  adopted  yet,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  suit  exposed  situations ;  but  for  sheltered  places  it  appears 
to  be  vei7  effectual  in  renovating  the  vigour  of  old  trees.  It  should  be  more 
often  tried  than  it  is. 

770,  t»  p,  342. — It  has  been  generally  said  that  ringing  of  trees  contributes  to 
firuitfulness  by  aecumulaling  sap  ;  but  it  is  not  explained  how  this  is  done.  The 
wood  being  of  more  specific  gravity  above  the  ring  is  no  proof  of  this,  because  it 
is  denser  firom  not  having  swelled  out  so  much  in  bulk,  rather  than  from  accumuU- 
tion  of  sap.  The  ring  prevents,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ascent  as  well  as  descent 
of  the  sap  ;  and  it  more  probably  acts  by  furnishing  a  smaller  quantity  of  sap,  which 
is  more  easily  brought  into  a  highly  elaborated  or  organised  condition  than  the 
ordinary  larger  quantity  would  have  been.  The  ring  does  not  in  the  first  instance 
prevent  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  the  alburnum,  its  principal  channel,  not  being 
interfered  with. 

771,  t»  p.  343.— Extent  should  be  given  to  the  wall- tree  to  exhaust  itself  by 
growth,  and  so  bring  on  maturity.  If  the  border  is  not  too  rich,  this  should  be 
better  than  tearing  off  a  great  mass  of  breast-wood.  More  young  shoots  should  be 
laid  in,  and  they  should  be  left  longer  at  pruning-time  in  the  strongest-growing 
sorts.  In  weak-growing  sorts,  apt  to  fruit,  they  should  be  encouraged  with  manure, 
or  we  may  have  dry  mealy,  in  place  of  huge  succulent  fruit 

772,  in  p.  343. — It  is  not  clear  how  disleafing  will  assist  a  tree  to  throw  off  super- 
abundant sap.  Disleafing  should  rather  prevent  ehtboration  of  the  sap,  and  keep 
the  tree  fuller  of  crude  juices.    It  will,  however,  by  lessening  evaporation,  stop  the 
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nfidkj  id  AiMiiti  and  name  Urn  food  to  be  afaaorbed  bv  the  roots,  not  more  to  be 
tbrovB  off  bj  the  tree.  In  hnuiriaat  trees  It  may  be  apt  to  oeoeaion  imnaao^ 
from  too  mveh  erode  aap.  The  mfeat  plan,  I  ahoold  think,  to  OYereome  anpcr- 
abnndant  growth,  woold  be  to  gne  little  food,  by  making  the  border  poor  and  dzy, 
giTing  plenty  of  room  to  extend,  and  leaving  the  young  wood  long.  If  all  theae 
will  not  do,  the  neat  beat  tUng  woold  be  to  cnitail  the  roota 

774,  In  p.  344.— The  aonuner  proning  of  pear-trees  haa  lately  been  the  aobject 
of  diseoasion  in  Card,  CAron,  between  Mr.  Ayrea  and  others.  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  breaking-down  aystem  if  it  eoold  beavoided.  I  have  seen  it  pxaetised  more  than 
twenty  yean  ago ;  bnt  it  is  onsightly,  and  grsatly  tends  to  obatmet  the  light  Iran 
*M»nfftt<«g  the  bods  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  and  on  spcna,  ho.  At  the  same  time, 
I  admit  there  is  something  in  it  which  renders  it  not  entirely  objeetionable  ;  for 
below  the  breakage,  fruit-boda  form  more  readily  than  if  the  shooto  were  ai  ooee 
cut  off.  Instead,  therefore,  of  breaking  down  the  summer  shooto  of  pear-trees^  and 
leaving  them  hanging  in  front  during  a  great  part  of  sommer,  it  would  certainly 
be  better  to  nail  them  between  the  branches — at  least,  all  that  could  be  bent  to  that 
position ;  one  nail  would  be  sufficient  for  each  shoot.  After  being  thus  secured, 
where  they  will  occasion  least  shade  in  regard  to  the  more  permanent  portionab 
the  shooto  could  be  cut  half-way  through  with  a  knife  about  two  or  three  incfaea 
from  their  bases.  Those  shooto  that  cannot  be  so  trained  from  their  being  right 
ill  front  may  be  treated  agreeably  to  the  principlea  (136d  in  p.  613)  and  the  ample 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  apple-tree  in  11 M),  p.  537  to  p.  543.     y, 

776,  in  p.  345. — ^Root-pruning,  by  curtailing  a  few  of  the  largest  roots,  leasoa 
the  quantity  of  spongioles  for  a  few  years,  and  so  curtails  the  quantity  of  abaorbed 
and  ascending  sap.  This  being  more  easily  elaborated  and  brought  into  the  h^g^y 
organised  condition  required  for  fruitfulness,  causes  the  production  of  btosBoma 
and  firuit.  It  is  the  tendency,  however,  of  cutting  rooto  to  increase  rooto  ;  and  in 
a  few  years  the  greater  number  of  small  rooto  and  the  increased  quantity  of  spoa- 
gioles  should,  especially  if  heavy  dressings  of  rotted  manure  are  added,  as  recom- 
mended by  some,  and  which  should  make  up  for  the  want  of  extension  of  the  rooto 
in  quest  of  food,  aggravate  in  pb^e  of  remedying  the  luxuriance  of  growth. 
Pruning  back  all  the  rooto  of  a  fruit-tree  may  bring  the  plant  to  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  paradise  stock,  which  abounds  in  roots,  yet  these  being  matted  dose 
round  the  stom,  and  not  extending  in  quest  of  food,  die  off,  and  stint  the  growth 
from  the  spongioles  not  falling  in  with  nutriment.  If  the  root-pruning  ia  renewed 
at  short  periods.  It  may  render  this  stote  more  permanent ;  but  if  great  doaes  of 
manure  are  given,  It  will  lessen  the  effect ;  and  if  the  trees  are  neglected  to  be  cut 
back  periodically,  they  wHl  ultimately  get  much  more  luxuriant  than  under  the 
ordinary  process  of  management  To  keep  the  borders  poor  bnt  healthy,  sweet,  and 
well  pulverised,  and  dry,  by  draining  and  elevating  the  pbmto  on  hillocks  where 
necessary,  is  best.  A  moderate  degree  of  extension  will  suffice  for  the  planto  com- 
ing to  a  fruitful  condition,  and  there  will  be  lees  need  to  resort  to  rooi-pmning. 

794,  in  p.  334  ;  and  1363  in  p.  613  to  p.  616.— «« All  fruit-bearing  phmto  (and 
indeed  all  others)  grown  in  poto,  ought  to  be  potted  in  soil  which  haa  not  been 
sifted,  and  which,  if  not  sufficiently  coarse  to  keep  It  so  open  as  to  receive  water 
freely,  should  be  mixed  with  fragmente  of  wood,  bones,  and  stones,  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  supplying  manure,  and  for  retoioing  moisture."  (P.  616.)  Since  the 
above  was  printed  and  published,  we  have  been  in  Devonshire,  and  seen  at  Bietmi, 
the  seat  of  Lady  Rolle,  coarse,  rooty,  unsifted  soil,  mixed  with  fragmente  of  stone, 
pebbles,  and  also  with  iragmente  of  diarcoal,  used  in  every  description  of  pot  cul- 
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iure,  by  Mr.  James  BamoB,  and  with  a  degree  of  sucoesB  which,  if  equalled,  has 
never  been  eorpaflBed.  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  rough,  rooty, 
unaiiled  soil  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  of  introducing  a  portion  of  charcoal 
among  such  soil  for  more  than  twelve  years.  He  was  led  to  use  charcoal  from 
obaenring,  in  a  wood  where  charcoal  had  been  burned,  the  great  luxuriance  of  the 
weeds  around  the  margins  of  the  places  where  the  charcoal  heaps  had  been,  and 
where  a  thin  sprinkling  of  charcoal  dust  had  got  amongst  the  weeds.  He  got  a 
basketful  of  this  dust,  and  tried  it  first  among  cucumber  soil.  He  found  it 
improved  the  plants  in  strength  and  colour,  and  then  began  trying  it  with  other 
soft-growing  plants ;  and  he  has  continued  trying  it  ever  since  with  thousands  of 
pbmts  under  pot  culture,  and  with  most  kitchen-garden  crops.  Mr.  Barnes  finds 
the  following  a  good  plan  to  make  a  rough  sort  of  charcoal  for  use  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  : — When  made,  it  must  be  kept  dry  ;  and  when  seed  is  sown  in  the  open 
garden,  the  charcoal  must  be  put  into  the  drills  along  with  it,  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  pints  of  powdered  charcoal  to  a  drill  of  100  feet  in  length.  Collect  a 
quantity  of  rubbish  together,  such  as  trinmiings  of  bushes,  cabbage  and  broccoli 
stalks,  old  pine-apple  stems,  and  such  other  parts  of  plants  as  will  not  readily  rot ; 
put  these  together,  laying  some  straw  beneath  them,  and  set  the  straw  on  fire. 
The  straw  must  be  so  laid,  as  that  the  fire  can  run  into  the  middle  of  the  heap. 
When  the  heap  is  completed,  cover  it  over  with  short,  close,  moist  rubbish,  such 
as  short  grass,  weeds,  and  earth,  from  the  rubbish-heap,  in  order  to  keep  the  flame 
from  flaring  through  at  any  one  place  for  any  length  of  time.  As  soon  as  the  fire 
breaks  through  in  a  blaze,  throw  on  more  short  rubbish,  so  as  to  check  the  flames. 
It  is  necessaxy  to  thrust  a  stake  or  broom-handle  into  the  heap  in  different  places, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  fire  to  bum  regularly  through  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
flames  burst  through  these  holes,  stop  them  up,  and  make  others  where  you  think 
the  heap  is  not  bunung.  When  it  is  all  burned,  collect  the  whole  of  the  charred 
rubbish,  ashes,  &c.,  sift  it  through  different-sized  sieves,  and  put  the  sizes  separately 
into  old  casks  or  boxes,  keeping  these  boxes  constantly  in  a  dry  place.  In  Mr. 
Bames*s  potting-shed,  we  observed  four  different  sizes  of  charcoal  (considering 
charcoal  dust  as  one  size)  sods  of  heath-soil ;  different  kinds  of  loam ;  leaf-mould  ; 
pots  filled  with  four  different  sizes  of  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  to 
that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  four  different  sizes  of  broken  freestone ;  four  differ- 
ent sorts  of  sand ;  two  sizes  of  bone— one  of  half-inch  pieces,  and  the  other  of  bone- 
dust  ;  four  different  sizes  of  broken  pots  for  draining ;  different  sizes  of  shards  for 
putting  oyer  the  holes  of  pots,  previously  to^  laying  on  the  dnunage ;  a  basket  of 
live  moss,  a  box  of  soot,  and  one  of  rotten  cow-dung. — See  Mr,  Bamet  in  Gard, 
Maff,  for  November,  \Si2. 

832,  in  p,  388.-~Much  of  the  benefit  of  stirring  ground  depends  on  its  being 
stirred  in  proper  weather.  Diy  weather,  when  the  soil  is  between  the  wet  and 
dry,  and  this  weather  likely  to  continue  a  day  or  two,  is  the  best  time  ;  and  the 
mechanical  texture  of  the  soil  should  be  such  as  to  allow  it  to  break  pretty  freely 
into  small  pieces,  and  retain  that  form  when  dried,  so  as  not  to  fall  down  too  easily 
into  a  powdery  mass. 

833,  in  p,  389.— Liquid  manures  and  top-dressings  should  be  applied  in  showe]7 
weather.  It  is  a  loss  to  have  them  on  the  surface,  but  they  do  most  good,  espe- 
cially the  volatile  kinds,  to  growing  crops ;  when  they  are  applied  before  the  crop 
is  put  in,  they  should  be  pointed  in  with  the  spade  or  rake,  or  harrowed  in  to  the 
soil  in  the  fields. 

859,  in  p,  402. — The  eggs  of  insects  which  ai*e  deposited  on  seeds  may  be 
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dtitroyed  by  •zporing  the  taeds  in  thin  kj«n  in  the  open  air  during  Mrete  firaete ; 
a  pnetioe  4wnmon  among  eeedflnen  with  aO  teeds  which  are  abore  a  year  ohL 

863,  im  p.  4a5.->When  it  ia  widwd  to  aee  the  frnit  of  yoong  eeedlinga,  without 
waiting  till  the  plant  eomea  to  matority,  it  may  be  effected  by  inaerting  a  bod 
near  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  bmehea  of  a  mJl^tree  of  the  auM  apeciee, 
in  fan  bearings  and  clearing  away  mewl  of  the  other  Uoaeoma  aroond  to  pre  it  a 
fair  trial 

868  in  p.  407.— The  oommon  eingle  daisy,  when  broaght  from  the  fields^  and 
planted  in  a  rich  eoil  in  the  garden,  beoomes  doable.  I  have  eera  even  the  dimi- 
nntiYe  Sagina  procAmbena  become  double  by  cuItiTation.  The  improvement  on 
■ingle  dahliaa  from  cultiTation  in  rich  aoQ  m  of  recent  date.  When  any  of  these 
is  neglected,  aa  when  the  donble^daisy  edging  is  allowed  to  stand  long  and  emhamit 
the  toil,  it  geta  aingle ;  and  the  want  of  cultiTation  cansing  doable  dahliaa  and 
other  floweta  to  aeMuie  the  single  state  may  be  seen  every  season.  An  old  root 
of  a  dahlia  allowed  to  stand  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  without  manuring,  and 
to  accumulate  a  number  of  stems,  seldom  produces  full  flowers.  Mr.  Mnnro's  ia 
an  instance  in  point ;  but  it  is  not  two  kinds  of  sap,  but  a  more  highly  organised 
state,  and  a  crude  uneUborated  state,  of  the  same  sap.  When  the  quantity  of  sap 
is  great,  as  in  young  and  rigorooa  plants,  flowers  are  seldom  at  all  fffodueed,  tin 
the  process  of  growing,  by  extending  the  system  of  leaves  and  biandiee,  baa  pro- 
duced the  proper  balance.  The  plant,  which  formerly  had  more  sap  than  its 
chemical  and  vital  powers  could  elaborate  into  the  highly  OTganised  state  required 
for  prodttciDg  fruit,  having  now  acquired  more  strength,  becomes  fruitful ;  and, 
exhausted  by  its  fruit-bearing,  generally  continues  fertile,  unless  deluged  again  with 
too  much  food,  in  the  shape  of  manure.  Such  plants  as  frnit-treea  in  which  the 
fruiting  state,  or  state  of  maturity,  is  brou^t  about  with  difficulty,  at  a  lengthened 
period  of  years,  are  seldom  found  to  produce  double  flowers.  In  those  plants, 
however,  in  which  the  flowering  state  is  produced  annually,  double  flowera  are 
more  frequent.  The  different  parte  of  the  flower  also  differ  as  to  the  state  of 
organisation  in  the  food  required  to  feed  them.  Calyx,  eoroUa,  stamena,  and  pistiia, 
are  only  more  highly  organised  statea  of  leaves,  or  what  would  have  been  leavea  ; 
and  each,  in  the  order  they  are  mentioned,  continues  to  be  more  highly  organiaed 
than  the  preceding.  In  the  ordinary  mature  state  of  the  plant,  with  a  solBciency 
of  properly  organised  food,  the  germs  of  these  parts  of  the  flower  will  be  produced 
in  the  normal  manner ;  but  if  an  over-supply  of  food,  or  of  water  to  carry  the  food 
to  the  abeorbent  vessels  of  the  root,  should  ensue,  the  condition  of  the  food  may  be 
altered  ;  from  a  highly  organised  condition  it  may  be  lowered  nearer  to  the  conqpa- 
raUvely  crude  state  required  for  leavea.  In  this  state  it  is  obvious  that  the  genua 
which  would  have  started  in  the  form  of  pistils  and  stamens  may  be  lowered,  for 
want  of  proper  food,  to  the  inferior  condition  of  petals,  or  even  of  leaves.  When 
the  branch  ia  highly  gorged  with  unelaborated  sap»  the  pistil  may  even  again 
assume  the  state  of  a  terminal  bud,  and  lead  away  a  young  shoot  from  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  as  is  often  seen  to  be  the  case  in  roses  and  other  flowers.  The  above 
appears  to  be  the  theory  of  double  flowers  most  consonant  to  experience,  it  matten 
not  whose  it  may  be  ;  and  it  agrees  with  all  obeervation,  that  a  luxuriant  supply  of 
food  is  the  cause  of  this  monstrosity.  It  is  also  apparent,  that,  the  fiurther  we 
reduce  the  supply  of  food,  it  will  be  the  more  easy  again  to  goige  the  plant  which 
has  been  starved,  and  produce  monstrosity.  If  the  seed  has  an  extra  vigour  of 
itself,  it  may  produce  so  large  an  absort>ent  system  of  roots  as  may  enable  it,  in  a 
rich  state  of  the  soil,  to  goige  the  flower  and  produce  monstrosity,  from  an  ordi- 
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naiy  state  of  the  plant.  It  will  be  foaDd,  however,  more  easy  in  practice  to  {^i^ge 
a  stinted  plant  than  to  luxnriate  the  ordinary  state  of  one  ;  and  hence  the  most 
sacccflsful  cultivators  of  doable  stocks  are  those  who  grow  them  first  in  a  starved 
condition,  and  then  luxuriate  them  in  a  very  rich  soil ;  or  stint  the  plant  by  keep- 
ing the  seed  for  some  years,  provided  it  is  only  strong  enough  to  grow.  I  have 
seen  seed  kept  Ull  it  was  thought  to  be  too  old  for  growing,  produce  almost  every 
plant  with  double  flowers ;  while  the  very  same  seed,  a  few  years  before,  had 
rarely  a  double  flower  among  the  lot  This  will  be  found  a  more  easy  method 
than  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  extra-vigorous  seeds,  and  b  that  most  adopted 
in  practice. 

869,  in  p,  408. — In  beds  of  ranunculus  flowers,  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  the  varie- 
ties recently  raised  from  seed,  from  the  older  varieties,  by  the  greater  vigour  of  the 
plant  The  older  varieties  of  the  dahlia,  whether  from  neglect  or  decay,  are  not 
so  vigorous  as  they  were  at  coming  out  It  is  the  case  with  newly  raised  seedling 
carnations,  and  flowers  in  general  The  Lancashire  gooseberries  are  never  found 
to  maintain  the  weights  they  had  originally,  when  a  few  years  from  seed  and  the 
plant  at  maturity.  Seedling  potatoes  have  the  leaves  much  more  pulpy  and  vigorous 
than  the  old  varieties.  It  is  evident  that  circumstances  wiU  affect  these,  and 
that  sometimes,  from  better  soil,  shelter,  manure,  &c.,  the  case  may  be  changed, 
and  the  older  varieties  may  sometimes  be  most  vigorous  ;  but  in  general  it  will 
be  found  the  rule  holds  good,  that  the  newest  raised  seedlings  possess  most 
vigour. 

911,  tn  p.  433. — Whatever  mode  of  stirring  the  surfi&ce  be  adopted,  every 
fiidlity  should  be  given  to  the  admission  of  atmospheric  ur,  heat,  and  moisture, 
and  the  bottom  made  as  dry  as  possible  by  dnuning.  The  great  quantities  of 
manure  given  to  border  crops  of  vegetables  furnish  perhaps  the  most  fruitftil  source 
of  sponginess  in  the  wood. 

914,  in  p,  434 The  land  in  gardens  is  generally  too  rich  for  potatoes  to  be  well 

ripened  and  dry  ;  more  tubers  are  produced  of  a  large  size,  than  the  leaves  and 
light  are  able  to  ripen  and  fill  with  starch. 

954,  til  p.  452. — 1  believe  the  assumption  is  correct  that  the  vine  when  forced  is 
not  calculated  to  sustain  uninjured  a  temperature  much  below  40^.  I  have  had 
vines  under  my  care  greatly  injured  by  being  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  winter,  and 
I  have  known  several  instances  of  its  happening  to  others. — H.  C,  O. 

958,  in  p.  454. — It  is  most  vexatious  to  find  a  fruit  tree  has  beenplanted  untrue  to 
name,  but  in  the  case  of  the  vine  it  is  easily  remedied,  by  grafting  the  sort  re- 
quired upon  it ;  this  will  save  several  years,  as  a  vine,  if  grafted  on  a  good  strong 
stock,  should  be  in  full  bearing  the  third  year..-.^.  C.  O. 

959,  in  p,  454,  and  1283,  tn  p,  585. — I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  practice  of  de- 
priving a  vine  of  a  portion  of  its  leaves  when  the  fruit  is  ripening ;  if  the  roots  are 
not  at  fault  a  deficiency  of  colour  in  the  grape  more  frequently  arises  from  a 
deficiency  of  air,  or  by  tiie  plant  being  too  heavily  cropped,  than  by  being  shaded. 
I  have  seen  grapes  attain  the  darkest  colour  densely  shaded  by  leaves;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  seen  them  attain  only  a  grisly  red  colour  when  light  and  the 
8nn*s  rays  were  admitted  to  the  utmost  extent  possible. — H,  C.  O. 

990,  tn  p,  473.— It  is  there  said— ^  The  roots  should  be  well  supplied  with  water 
before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  off."  I  think  both  the  peach  and  cherry  tree 
oftentimes  lose  their  fruit  by  injudicious  watering  ;  both  at  the  tune  of  the  setting 
and  stoning  of  the  fruit,  water  should  be  administered  very  sparingly ;  this  I  con- 
sider a  very  material  point  to  be  attended  to. — H,  C.  O. 
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lOSlyMp.  486.->Tliepriiieipftlpouit  to  be  ftttended  to,  in  ovdor  to  keep  the  «]d 
bnoehee  funiiihed  with  yonog  ehoots,  h,  oeoeaooaUy  xinging  or  notebing  them  ; 
•nd  keepiiig  the  whole  c^  the  youig  ■hoots  whieb  the  ahooto  to  tiwted  throw 
but  stopped  si  bybtj  third  or  fourth  joint  throo^KMit  the  summer. — J7.  C.  O. 

1115^  is  p.  525.— In  Rnasis  mod  the  North  of  Gennsny  modirooms  sre  fre- 
quently grown  in  shelTos  in  a  eowhoose  or  stsbley  in  which  slso  other  articles  sre 
foroed.-<G.  M.  toI.  Til  p.  653). 

1 153,  is  p.  544.— Gsnker  in  froit  trees,  like  the  esneer  in  the  human  body,  appears 
to  be  owing  to  a  disessed  state  of  the  sap  or  blood,  producing  morbid  concretions, 
of  an  inferior  degree  of  organisation  to  the  tissue  by  which  they  sre  surrounded, 
which  they  live  on,  and  destroy,  like  parasites,  till  ritslity  is  srresfeed.  Planto 
being  a  congeries  of  sepsrato  distinct  beings,  which  have  each  an  independent  exist- 
ence of  themselTCS,  may  be  more  easily  renovated  by  amputation  and  removal  of 
the  exciting  causes ;  bnt  in  theae,  slso,  the  sap  is  affected,  as  it  breaks  out  in 
ulcerous  morbid  sores  often,  irhen  to  sU  appearance  removed.  WiUdeoow 
characterises  it  ss  produced  by  an  acrid  corroding  gum,  caused  by  the  add  fer- 
mentation of  excess  of  sap  from  low-lying  damp  gardens.  Others  have  thought  it 
to  be  of  a  fungoid  nature,  propagating  itself  ss  above  stated,  and  living  on  the 
healthy  tissue^  which  it  disordraa  and  destroys.  It  is  evidently  sggravated,  if 
not  produced,  by  a  bad  climate,  and  removed  by  a  good  one ;  as  trees  that  are  very 
apt  to  canker  in  the  open  ground  sre  generally  free  of  it  on  good  walls.  It  is  also 
produced  by  a  too  rich  damp  state  of  the  soil,  ss  it  is  often  removed  by  remedying 
this,  snd  laying  the  ground  dry  and  sweet  about  the  roots.  It  is  also  constitutional  | 
ss  some  sorts  sre  liable  to  be  hurt,  while  others,  in  the  same  circumstances^  ^pear 
not  susceptible.  Climate,  and  food,  and  constitution  will,  therefore,  all  require  to 
be  attended  to  in  guarding  against  this  pernicious  evil.  Amputation,  and  cutting 
away  all  the  disessed  portion,  should  be  resorted  to  on  its  first  ^pearance  ;  a  neg- 
lected wound  may  even  bring  on  this  morbid  condition  of  the  tisane.  Vitality 
requires  to  be  kept  continually  in  action,  especially  during  the  active  period  of 
growth  ;  if  a  stagnation  is  brought  about  by  cold  weather,  it  msy  form  a  fitvourable 
state  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the  parasitical  morbid  cancerous  state  of 
the  tissue.  If  food  is  in  excess,  or  sny  particular  portion  of  the  food,  it  may  thus 
become  deleterious  (most  minerals  found  in  the  soil  sre  needed  in  smaller  or  larger 
quantities,  it  is  only  excess  that  renders  them  deleterious),  and  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  may  not  be  Mt  to  correct  it,  till,  by  accumulation,  it  forms  a  disnssed  can. 
oerouB  stste  of  the  tissue  :  the  more  weak  and  languid  the  constitution,  the  more 
i^t  it  will  be  to  succumb,  and  the  more  necessary  will  be  the  stimulus  of  heat  to 
enable  it  to  overcome.  The  esradation  of  gum  in  stone  fruit  is  unattended,  to  the 
same  extent,  with  the  cancerous  morbid  state  of  parte  exhibited  by  the  a^le  and 
pear  ;  but  the  disease  i^peaxs  to  exist  also  in  the  sap,  and  to  be  ramified  through 
the  branches,  in  the  same  way  ss  canker,  as  may  be  often  seen  on  cutting  in  to 
arrive  at  ito  source.  The  small  nnripened  shooto  appear  most  liable,  as  being  most 
tender.  The  bark  and  alburnum  appear  fixss  to  be  infected  in  these  ^nmag  shoots^ 
especially  m  the  peach ;  the  young  wood  of  whieb,  being  delicate  from  want  of 
ripening,  appears  unable  to  stand  the  severity  of  spring,  geta  discoloured  in  Uotches, 
and  gum  begins  to  exude.  It  would  appear  here  that  the  disease  arises  from  im- 
perfectly-ripened tissue  getting  injured  by  severity  of  the  weather,  and  affording  a 
nidus  for  it.  In  otlier  cases,  however,  the  gum  begins  to  exude  from  parte  to  all 
appearance  sound  and  perfect,  as  if  caused  by  a  plethoric  diseased  state  of  the  sap. 
It  is  probsble  that,  as  in  the  cancer  in  the  human  body,  which  may  be  brought  on 
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from  a  wound  neglected  or  a  diaeased  state  of  the  blood  or  oonstitatbn,  ao  likewise, 
in  plants,  the  same  disease  may  be  brought  about  by  different  eanses  ;  as  in  the 
analogous  fungoid  disease  of  mildew  on  the  leares,  which,  it  i^peaxs,  may  be  brought 
on  by  excess  of  moisture  or  ezoees  of  drought,  producing  a  dincuflod  state  of  the 
stomata  of  the  leaf,  and  a  nidus  for  the  fungus. 

1168,  in  p,  549. — If  the  system  of  training  noticed  in  this  section,  or  something 
like  it,  were  more  generally  practised,  there  would  be  less  need  to  complain  of 
breast-wood.  On  standard  trees  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  through  forms  of  pruning 
to  produce  spurs ;  and,  if  the  side  branches  were  more  encouraged  in  wall-trees, 
we  should  havo  shorter  shoots  and  natural  spurs,  and  the  tree  would  be  kept  full 
CKf  young  wood  to  the  centre,  from  the  abundance  of  young  shoots  to  renew  any 
that  were  getting  naked.  There  should  be  greater  distance  between  the  leading 
shoots,  and  abundance  of  side  shoots  laid  in  to  fill  the  wall ;  though  they  might  not 
all  be  got  mathematically  arranged,  the  system  of  leaves  and  roots  would  be  better 
balanced,  the  continual  excitement  to  produce  which  causes  the  great  abundance  of 
breast-wood.  If  the  greater  part  of  this  were  nailed  in,  the  tendency  to  produce 
fresh  breast-wood  next  year  would  be  checked,  and  the  tree  become  fruitful  on  the 
small  branches  ;  better  fruit  would  be  produoed ;  and  the  tree  being  fhll  of  young 
wood,  any  part  of  it  could  be  renovated  at  pleasure. 

1214,  in  p,  561. — ^The  Glenton  Green,  ICanchester  Red,  Hedgehog,  and  Honey 
varieties,  sre  worth  adding  to  this  section. 

1217,  in  p.  562. — Lancashire  Lad  is  the  best  bearer  and  best  flavoured  here- 
better  with  us  than  the  most  of  them  you  name,  and  deserves  a  star.  Shakspeare, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Triumphant,  Foxhunter,  Grand  Turk,  and  Tarragon,  among 
the  reds ;  Rattlesnake,  Sally  Gunner,  Scorpion,  Prince  of  Orange,  China  Orange, 
and  Yellow  Lion,  among  the  yellows ;  Favourite,  Bang  Europe,  Lord  Crewe, 
and  Troubler,  among  the  greens ;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Bonny  Lass,  White  Lion, 
Sheba  i^neen,  and  Sally  Miller,  among  the  whites,  and  not  in  your  lists,  have 
been  all  proven  here  of  great  value  both  for  bearing  and  eating.  Some  with 
higher  pretensions,  which  have  eome  out  later,  are  not  proven  yet. 

1223,  in  p.  565.— Having  been  much  troubled  with  caterpillars  on  our  goose- 
berry stools  in  the  nursery,  we  have  tried  lime,  soda,  potash,  salt,  soap-suds,  and 
tobacco.  The  tobacco  infusion  will  kill  them,  but  is  very  apt  to  injure  the  foliage  ; 
the  salt  has  the  same  fault,  but  we  could  not  perceive  that  it  or  any  of  the 
others  had  much  effect ;  when  the  lime  was  put  on,  however,  they  crowded  away, 
twisted  together  like  a  cable-rope,  down  the  stem,  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  took 
the  direction  for  the  nearest  bush,  at  an  angle,  as  they  were  planted  in  the  quin- 
cunx form,  and  as  straight  as  if  they  had  been  guided  by  a  line.  The  hellebore 
powder  we  found  the  most  deadly  of  any,  and  it  does  no  injury  to  the  leaves.  When 
it  is  long  kept,  or  has  got  damp,  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  pungency,  and  will  do  no  good  ; 
but  if  in  the  pungent,  acrid  state  of  fresh-ground  powder,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  effect  on  the  nostrils,  it  will  not  fail  to  kill  all  the  caterpillars  it  reaches, 
l^ey  are  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the  applications  tell  best  when  thrown 
upwards.  We  prefer  to  throw  it  upwards  in  the  state  of  dry  powder,  by  the  finger 
and  thumb  :  a  small  quantity,  like  a  pinch  of  snuff,  if  dry,  flies  off  like  vapour 
from  the  fingers,  and  may  thus  be  directed  where  any  are  seen,  the  shoots  being 
held  up  to  expose  the  back  of  the  leaf ;  there  is  least  waste  of  powder  in  this  way 
when  the  caterpillars  are  not  very  plenty.  Others  throw  it  up  with  a  puff-bellows, 
the  mouth  round,  like  a  dredge-box ;  and  others  dust  it  on  from  above  with  a 
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dredg6-box.  This  toket  leu  trouble,  though  it  reqaires  more  of  the  powder ;  and 
the  leaTes  should  be  damped,  to  retaiii  what  does  not  &U  on  the  inaeets  till  thej 
reach  it.  If  aome  are  in  the  rtate  of  ^gga  and  othera  of  larvsBy  the  ^^lieation 
ma/  requue  to  be  repeated ;  but  will  not  fiul  if  the  hellebore  la  lieah  groond  and 
pungent,  and  reaehea  the  inaecta.  The  powder  imrinnatea  itaelf  between  the  hmixs 
of  the  inaeet,  and  reaehea  the  tender  akin  more  readily  than  water ;  it  ahonid  be 
well  toasted,  if  damp  weather,  to  allow  of  ita  dividing  well. 

1234,  {fi  p.  569..~The  raq>berr7  ia  well  adapted  for  foreingy  and  la  worthy  of 
more  general  enltiTation  in  foreing-houaea ;  a  few  old  stools  taken  up  and  planted 
against  the  baek  wall  of  a  peaeh-honae,  at  the  time  of  oommeneing  to  fooroe^  will, 
with  moderate  care,  fttmiah  many  didies  of  fruit. — H.  C,  O. 

1267}  in  p.  581,  and  1342  in  p.  606 — In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  the 
eheny  tomato  ia  eultiirated  and  presenred  aa  a  sweetmeat  At  first  thia  sweet- 
meat  was  supposed  to  be  made  of  the  winter  cherry,  as  stated  in  1267  ;  but  it  has 
since  been  found  to  be  a  small  round  tomato. 

1379,  in  p.  624. — Mr.  Barnes  informs  us  that  there  is  a  Ute  Tariety  of  canliflow^ 
In  cultivation  by  aome  market-gardeners  quite  distinct  from  the  early  variety, 
though  it  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  seed-shops.  BIr.  Barnes  was  formerly 
in  practice  in  aome  of  the  principal  market-gardens  about  London ;  an  jmrnensp 
advantage  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the  kitchen-garden  of  a  private 
gentleman. 

1462,  in  p,  659. — Some  here  are  in  the  habit  of  planting  Straaburg^  and  other 
common  onions,  early  In  spring,  in  the  same  way  as  tiiey  do  potato  onioos.  When 
any  flower-stem  appears,  they  pinch  out  the  centre,  and  find  the  roots  of  the  common 
onion,  treated  in  this  way,  to  offset  and  produce  an  aggregation  of  bullia  nearly,  if 
not  equally,  aa  well  as  the  potato  variety,  which  reeemUea  the  globe^  but  appears 
to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  not  running  to  seed. 

1463,  in  p,  660. — In  deep  alluvial  loam,  the  onion  plants  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
but  are  more  apt,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  to  produce  what  are  called  iculliona ; 
the  foliage  being  atrong  and  thick  at  the  neck,  but  the  root  made  soft  and  ill- 
ripened,  and  will  not  keep.  It  has  been  found  advantageona  sometimes  to  roll  or 
tread  well  such  land  ;  but  in  the  general  run  of  seasons  here,  when  the  dimafce  is 
moist,  soil  of  a  rather  chiyey  nature  is  found  to  suit  best,  and  to  produce  the  foliage 
small  at  the  neck,  and  the  bulb  round,  protnberated,  and  well  ripened.  A  thin 
crop  also  is  more  apt  to  produce  most  scullions,  and  it  is  safer  to  have  the  crop 
rather  to  the  thick  side,  as  they  are  found  to  increase  less  in  foliage  and  more  in 
root,  and  though  the  oniona  are  not  so  large,  the  weight  of  the  crop  is  more,  and 
keeps  better.  Much  of  the  tendency  to  produce  thick  necks  flows,  as  in  turnips, 
from  not  picking  the  roots  well  in  saving  the  seed.  The  plants  that  have  small 
foliage,  and  handsome  well  sweUed-out  roots,  are  most  likely  to  produce  their  like 
again  from  aeed,  and  much  dependa  on  the  carefulness  of  the  person  who  saves  the 
seed.  Here,  where  great  breadths  of  onions  are  annually  sown,  the  seed  imported 
from  Holland  from  careful  agents  there  ia  allowed  to  ^ve  the  best  crops.  Soil 
that  can  be  broken  small  to  a  fine  surface  requires  less  seed.  CUyey  ground  in- 
tended for  onions  should  be  thrown  up  rough  in  January  or  Febroajy  to  get  the 
frost,  which  allows  of  its  forming  a  fine  covering  for  the  seed,  and  thus  ensures  a 
better  braird.  On  light  dry  soils,  near  the  coast,  the  practice  of  sowing  in  autumn 
is  found  to  succeed  best,  as  the  onions  fail  in  the  drought  of  summer  when  spring, 
sown.    The  nutunm-sown  ones  did  but  live  also  last  season,  being  too  dry  for  small 
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crops.  The  broadcast  is  the  most  prevalent  practice  here,  though  some  who  have 
drilled  them  in  light  land  approve  most  of  that  way.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  onions  here  this  dry  season,  partly,  perhaps,  from  its  deliquescent 
nature.    We  have  often  seen  soot  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  onion  crops. 

1463,  in  p.  660.~Mr.  Barnes  (see  note  to  par.  749)  thms  and  hoes  all  his  seed- 
ling crops  with  short-handed  goose-necked  hoes,  with  square-edged  blades  of 
different  sizes,  but  chiefly  of  two  inches  in  width.  He  uses  two  hoes  at  a  time, 
one  in  each  hand.  He  never  has  weeds  pulled  up  among  seedling  crops,  but 
always  attacks  them  in  the  seed-leaf  state  with  these  hoes. 

1470,  in  p,  662.— The  maggot  has  been  more  than  usually  destructive  among 
onions  this  season.  Perhaps  the  drought,  producing  a  sickly  state  of  the  roots, 
attracts  the  fly  to  ky  its  eggs,  as  other  maggots  do  on  substances  commencing  to 
putrify.  Their  instinct  is  strong,  and  may  lead  them  to  detect  this  state  of  the 
TOOt  before  perceptible  above  ground.  Some  carrots  we  observed  this  year,  at 
the  time  they  commenced  to  droop,  we  found  that  in  those  much  hurt  in  the  roots 
the  maggots  abounded ;  in  those  less  hurt,  fewer  maggots ;  some  of  them  sticking 
to  the  outside,  and  commencing  to  enter ;  while  in  the  roots,  on  which  a  few  brown 
flpots  here  and  there  were  all  the  symptoms  of  disease,  we  find  many  destitute  of 
maggots  altogether,  and  in  whole  sound  roots  found  none.  The  thinning  of  carrots 
very  often  induces  maggots,  if  done  in  dry  weather.  We  observed  this  season  beds 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  growing  healthy,  alongside  of  others  not  dressed 
and  unhealthy;  and  the  fly,  if  not  guided  by  mstmct,  might  have  spoiled  the  healthy 
as  well  as  unhealthy  roots,  which  it  did  not.  That  the  fibres  first  fail  in  the  onion, 
and  that  the  maggot  enters  from  the  bottom  of  the  onion  at  the  fibres,  and  eats 
upwards,  is  the  opinion  of  all  here ;  no  trace  of  entering  from  the  neck  of  the  stem 
can  be  perceived,  and  its  course  upwards  appears  visible  in  the  eaten-away  decayed 
appearance  of  the  root  there.  The  maggots  are  perhaps  more  the  effect  than  the 
cause  of  bad  growth. 

1481,  in  p.  665. — As  corroborative  of  your  ideas  on  aspaxagus,  I  have  often  seen 
it  produced  strongest  where  pieces  of  Uie  garden  were  unperfectly  drained,  and 
rather  marshy.  Mr.  Cnthill  says,  '*  I  believe  it  has  been  proved  that  asparagus  likes 
as  much  moisture  as  can  well  be  given  it.  The  best  asparagus  I  have  ever  seen 
was  at  Mr.  Bird's,  a  market-gardener  at  Ipswich,  where  the  beds  were  under 
water  nearly  all  the  winter,  and  he  always  cut  asparagus  sooner  than  his  neigh- 
hours."  (G.  M,  vol.  xu.  p.  597.) 

1363,  in  p,  613.— If  the  theory  that  ten  buds  give  rise  to  a  hundred,  and  these  last 
to  one  thousand,  and  so  on  as  long  as  sap  towards  new  formations  is  undiminished^ 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  sentence  before,  that  the  more  a  young  tree  grows 
the  more  it  is  capable  of  growing,  it  would  seem  to  give  the  idea  that  the  growth  of 
trees,  if  properly  fed,  is  unlimited,  which,  I  think,  is  not  intended.  If  a  tree  is 
disleafed  and  disbudded  when  young,  it  willomdoubtedly  disable  and  retard  growth, 
and  precocity  may  thus  be  induced,  and  perhaps  disease  also.  If  the  young  shoots 
are  allowed  to  ripen,  and  are  cut  back,  the  tree  will  push  again  more  strongly  next 
season,  the  vital  force  being  stimulated  by  the  effort  of  the  tree  to  re-place  ;  an 
activity  is  communicated  to  growth,  which  continues  for  some  time,  which  if  annually 
renewed  and  properly  fed  at  the  roots  is  apt  to  produce  immense  quantities  of  young 
wood  without  fruit.  The  pruning  of  the  young  roots  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
them  also.  The  production  of  one  hundred  buds  from  ten,  and  of  one  hundred  from 
one  thousand,  will  only  continue,  however,  so  long  as  (he  force  qftap  to  new  forma- 
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ikm$  isumdimimUKed.  There  kft  period  in  ell  treee  when  thie  foree  k  so  diminiriied, 
tiuit  smell  ehort  shoote  only  ere  prodnoed,  end  this  is  the  period  of  metiirit3r  or 
finiitftilnees.  This  period  may  no  doubt  be  hestoned  by  disbudding  end  dieieefing, 
bat  is  apt  to  engender  dtseese  ;  it  is  like  taking  away  a  part  of  the  stomaeh  and 
famgs,  to  hinder  the  development  of  absorbent  laeteals,  and  is  dangerous.  Asafer 
way  is  to  cramp  the  developmeot  of  the  whole,  by  limiting  the  food,  by  makiBf 
the  soil  poor.  The  allowing  the  border  to  lie  anstiived  has  partly  the  eame  effect. 
The  setion  between  the  heat,  moistorSy  and  gases  of  the  atmoq>here  on  the  roots  is 
diminiahed,  and  in  vigoroiis  growing  Tarietteey  and  rich  borders,  is  beneficial  by 
impoverishing.  The  best  way  of  all,  however,  is  to  allow  the  tree  to  come  to 
maturity,  by  laying  in  as  much  young  wood,  and  giving  as  much  extent  as  requisite ; 
and  the  period  will  arrive  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  inherent  vigour  of  the 
variety,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  warmth  and  light  of  the  dimale,  when  short 
shoots  only  will  be  produced,  and  theee  frnitfuL  That  giving  extent  will  moderate 
rigour  cannot  certainly  be  doubted,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  sias 
of  trees.  Though,  periiaps,  not  a  mere  evolution  of  parts  ahvady  formed,  whidi  is 
an  obeeuro  subject,  and  one  which  will  perhaps  never  be  in  our  power  to  resolve^ 
yet  there  is  certainly  a  limit  to  expansive  power.  It  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  ia^ 
greater  in  fikvouzable  than  unfavourable  situationa,  but  has  always  yet  been  limited, 
as  a  certain  extent  can  be  named  which  treee  hare  not  yet  been  found  to  exceed ; 
whetherfrom  an  inherent  limit  in  the  power  itself,  or  the  cireumstanoeaiB  wliidi  H 
is  pbiced,  is  likely  to  be  for  ever  inc^able  of  determination. 

1384,  in  p.  630.— In  dry  sandy  poor  soili^  the  cabbsge-phmts  axe  fmod  to  ehib 
ai  the  roots,  fully  as  readily  as  in  good  loamy  soils.  Where  there  is  not  a  solB- 
ciency  of  plants  without  club  at  the  roots^  it  has  been  found  benefteial  to  eat  out 
the  protubersnce,  and  destroy  the  insect.  A  sifting  of  soot  and  coal  ashes  en  the 
snriaee  has  been  generally  found  to  aid  in  preventing  the  attacks  of  these  inseeta, 
and  also  of  the  turnip  beetle. 

U06,  im  p.  6)9.— In  this  quarter  of  the  country  great  fidlurea  in  Ibe  crop  of 
potatoes  have  oeeurred,  to  guard  against  which  the  best  method  is  to  plant  the 
ground  as  moist  as  possible,  and  use  wellrrotted  manure  and  vigorous  unr^  sets; 
drought  in  planting^time  long  continned  In  spring  having  been  found  most  prejudi- 
cial. See  R.  Symbun,  <<0n  the  Culture  and  Preaarvation  of  Potatoes,"  ia 
Gard,  Mag,  vol.  xvi.  p.  20. 

1411,  in  |k  642. — The  old  everlasting  potato  (a  small  round  sort)  introdueed  by 
the  Messrs.  FaUa,  of  Newcastle,  and  tiie  Uter  introduced  small  white  Iddney, 
called  Faiiy,  have  both  the  same  properties  as  the  above,  of  Ifessn.  Chapmaaa, 
producing  grsat  swarms  of  small  thin-ekinned  waxy  potatoes  whidi,  being  eorered 
with  haulm,  afford  a  dish  of  young  potatoes  through  the  whole  winter. 

1415,  in  p.  644.— Potatoee  that  are  greened  possess  more  inherent  vigour  in  the 
sets ;  the  potato  is  a  bud,  or  collection  of  buds,  on  an  under-ground  stem  ;  and  a 
greened  one  has  as  mudb  more  vigour  as  the  stem  of  an  unUandied  plant  would 
possess  over  that  of  a  blanched  one.  The  young  shoot  wHl  rise  stronger,  and  the 
greened  skin  will  not  be  so  easily  affected  by  weather. 
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The paragrapht  are  referred  to;  not  ike pagee, 

Thb  natnre  of  this  work  precludes  the  necesaity  of  giving  a  very  copiooB  calen- 
dar  of  operations  ;  still  it  would  be  incomplete  without  one  :  we  shall  therefore 
briefly  state  what  should  be  done  in  each  month,  and  in  most  cases  refer  to  the 
paragraphs  in  the  body  of  the  work  for  the  practical  details. 

JANUARY. 

TBOBTABLB  DBPAKTimiT. 

Ariiehokee:  secure  from  frost,  if  not  yet  done  (1495).  Aeparague  z  plant  on  a 
hotbed  twice  in  the  month,  to  keep  up  a  succession  (1096).  Carrot  z  sow  on  a 
slight  hotbed  (1106).  Cavi\fiowert  sow  in  a  box,  and  pkM»  in  a  forcing-house,  if 
the  autumn-sowing  failed  (1379).  Celery :  protect  during  seyere  weather  (1518). 
Cueumbere:  prepare  a  seed-bed  for  sowing  next  month  ;  renew  the  linings  of  the 
firuiting-beds ;  keep  them  made  up  above  the  surfietce  of  the  soil  in  the  frame 
(1061).  French  Beanet  sow  in  pots  for  forcing  (1 104).  Mint  and  other  herbez 
tak«  up  and  plant  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  place  in  a  forcing-house  (1110).  Poiatoet : 
plant  on  a  slight  hotbed  ( 1 1 00).  Radiehes :  sow  on  a  sl^ht  hotbed,  or  in  the  same 
frame  with  potatoes  (1108).  Rhubarb:  take  up  old  roots,  and  plant  ui  boxes  or 
pots  ;  place  them  in  a  forcing  or  mushroom  house  (1098). 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Pinery:  maintain  a  temperature  in  the  fruiting-house  of  from  75°  to  85°  by  day, 
and  from  68®  to  72<*  by  night  (946) ;  succession-house,  from  5<>  to  B**  lower;  nurmng 
pits  about  60o.  Vinery :  commence  forcing  for  fruit  in  June ;  begin  with  a 
temperature  of  50®  (969)  ;  gradually  increase  it  the  first  month  to  60*  min.  (971). 
Peaeh-houte :  commence  forcing  for  fruit  in  May  ;  begin  with  a  temperature  of 
50^  (998).  Cherry-house :  commence  forcing  with  a  temperature  of  45®  min.  by 
night  (1021).  Figs  t  plants  in  pots  may  now  be  ph^ed  in  a  vinery  (1034).  Straw- 
berries :  take  pbmts  in  pots  into  a  forcing-house  or  pit  twice  in  the  month  (1090). 
Prune  the  Apple  (1149),  Pear  (1168).  Plum  (1207),  Cherry  (1192),  Gooseberry 
(1220),  Currant  (1228),  and  Raspberry  (1232),  if  the  weather  is  not  severe.  Nail 
and  tie  wall  and  espalier  trees  (786). 

FEBRUARY. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMEMT. 

Beans :  plant  m  boxes  for  turning  out  next  month,  also  sow  in  the  open  ground 
(1392).  Cabbage :  sow  on  a  warm  border  (1372).  Carrots :  sow  on  a  warm 
border  (1429).  Cauliflowers :  prick  out  those  sown  in  boxes  last  month  on  a 
slight  hotbed  (1379)  ;  sow  on  a  sheltered  border  (1379).  Celery :  sow  in  boxes, 
andpkM»ina  forcing-house  for  first  crop  (1515).  Cucumbers  t  plant  from  the 
seed-bed,  and  afterwards  keep  the  heat  by  night  70^  to  75<>,  and  by  day  75®  to  85®. 
French  Beans:  earth  up  former  sowings,  and  sow  again  (1104).  Lettuce:  sow 
on  a  warm  border  (1505).  Mushrooms:  make  beds  and  spawn  at  80®  (1114). 
Onions :  sow  in  boxes,  and  pkM»  in  a  forcing-house,  for  planting  out  in  April 
Peas :  sow  in  boxes,  and  in  the  open  ground  (1388).    Potatoes  .•  plant  on  a  slight 
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hotbed  ftnd  on  a  warm  bonier  (1408).      Hadithst :  sow  on  a  warm  border  (1444). 
S0a4fak :  eorer  op  (1097).     Sfrimaoh :  aow  1450.     Turmpa :  sow  (1420). 

PBUTT  DEPASmXHT. 

Pinery  (946) :  giTe  atr  in  mild  weather,  slightly  sprinkle  the  plants  on  fine 
moniings.  FtfMry  (971) :  increase  the  heat  as  there  stated  for  the  preceding 
month.  Pmaek-koum  t  eease  syringing  when  the  trees  are  in  flower  (998).  Cherry- 
home  (1021):  give  air  at  erery  faTonrable  opportonity.  Fig-homes  oommenee 
Ibreittg  where  the  trees  are  planted  in  the  borders  (1033).  Afelone  s  sow  seed  for 
early  erop  (1037).  Strmwberriee:  take  into  the  fordng-hoose  for  saeeession 
(1092).  Fruii-ireee  of  all  sorts  may  be  planted  if  the  weather  is  open  (1303). 
Prwne  and  naU  finiit-trees  (786).    Dig  fmit  qnarten  (928). 

MARCH. 

TBGKTABLS  DBPABTMSHT. 

ArHohokee  s  make  new  plantations  (1495).  Atparague :  make  new  beds  (1481) ; 
top-dress  the  latter  end  of  the  month  (1482).  Baeii:  sow  (1574.)  Beano  .*  plant 
twiee  m  the  month  (1392.)  Beei :  sow  (1435).  Cabboffe  ;  fill  up  vaeancies  in  the 
antnmn  plantations.  Capaiewmt :  sow  seed  (1345).  Carrott :  sow  the  main  crop 
(1429).  A«rft#  .•  make  new  beds.  /Torttfiia^A.*  make  new  plantations  (1547). 
Jeruiolem  Ariiehokee:  plant  early  in  the  month  (1418).  Sow  Leek  (1473), 
Letiaee :  prick  out  on  a  slight  hotbed  those  sown  last  month  in  boxes.  Mueh- 
toomt :  make  beds  for  snmmer  use  (1114).  Omone :  sow  the  main  crops  (1463). 
PareUy :  sow,  if  neglected  last  month  (1534).  Parenep$  .*  sow  the  main  erop 
(1434).  Petu :  sow  twice  ;  earth  up  early  crops.  PoUUoee  :  plant  main  erop 
(1408).  Radishes :  sow  twice  (1444).  Sow  Salsify  (U38).  Savops :  sow  begin- 
ning  and  end  ( 1376).  ScorMomera :  sow  (1 437).  ShaOoie  and  GarUc  t  plant  the 
beginning  of  the  month  (1474, 1475).  Sow  Spinach  (1450).  T^umips  t  sow  on  a 
sheltered  border  (1420). 

FRmr  DEPABTMBNT. 

Pinery :  pot  snoceseion  pbmts  (944)  ;  top-dress  fruiting  plants.  Vinery:  see 
Diary  (971).  Peaek-h^me:  remore  all  foreright  shoots  from  the  trees  (995); 
when  the  fruit  is  set,  syringe  them  (1011).  Cherry-home  :  increase  the  heat  after 
the  bloom  is  set  and  stoned  (1024).  Fig-home  t  water  freely,  both  at  the  root  and 
OTcr-head  (1033).  Melons  :  plant  out  from  last  month's  sowing  (1042).  Straw- 
berries s  give  air  freely  while  in  flower  (1092).  Pruno  and  nail  Peaches  and 
Neetarinesy  and  afterwards  protect  them  with  nets  or  other  eorering  (1807). 
Finish  planing  fruit-trees.    Graft  fruit-trees  (650). 

APRIL. 

TBOBTABLB   DEPABTMBIfT. 

Beam :  plant  twiee,  and  earth  up  the  early  crop  (1392).  Sow  Borecole  (1378). 
Broccoli:  sow  the  winter  varieties  (1380).  Brussels  Sprouts z  sow,  beginning 
of  the  month  (1377).  Cabbage:  prick  out  the  February  sowing  (1372).  Cardoom: 
sow  for  early  crop  (1499.).  Cauliflowers:  plant  out  those  wintered  in  frames 
(1379).  Cei^ry.*  prick  out  the  early-sown  on  a  slight  hotbed  (1515).  Cftcumberst 
sow  to  plant  out  on  ridges  (1082).  French  Beam :  sow,  the  beginning  of  the 
month  (1397).  Le/<uM.-  fill  up  the  autumn  plantations  (1505).  Omom:  tnaia. 
plant  the  autumn  sowing  (1465) ;  and  also  those  sown  in  boxes  in  February. 
Pern :  sow  twice  in  the  month ;  earth  up  and  stick  eariy  crops  (1390).  Badishes  ; 
sow  twice  in  the  month.  Sow  Spinach  first  and  third  week.  Turnips  :  thin,  and 
sowthehitterend(1421).  Vegetable  Marrow:  sow^the  middle  of  the  month  (1341). 

PBUIT  DEPABTMBMT. 

Pinery :  add  fresh  tan  between  the  pots  of  fruiting  pUnts,  and  qprinkle  them 
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over-head  fireqaently  (946) ;  pot  Backers  tliat  have  been  wintered  in  dung  beds  (933). 
Vinery:  when  the  grapes  are  set,  keep  a  very  moist  atmosphere  (971),  and  com- 
mence thinning  them  immediately  (1283).  Peach-house:  partially  thin  the  fruit 
before  stoning,  afterwards  thin  to  the  quantity  required  to  ripen  off  (996)  ;  syringe 
the  trees  daily  in  fine  weather,  and  smoke  them  occasionally,  to  keep  down 
insects  (999).  Cherry-houee :  after  the  fruit  is  stoned,  give  the  trees  a  good 
root- watering  (1024),  which  will  probably  be  sufficient  till  the  fruit  is  gathered  ; 
watch  narrowly  for  insects  (1023).  Fig-hwue :  when  the  shoots  have  made  three 
or  four  joints,  stop  them  to  cause  them  to  produce  fruit  in  the  autumn  (1032). 
Melons :  allow  several  of  the  main  shoots  to  reach  the  sides  of  the  frame  before 
being  stopped  (1087).  Prune  and  nail  figs  (1232).  JHsbud  peaches  and  necta^ 
rtQee(130l). 

MAY. 

VEOBTABLB  DEPABTMSMT. 

Basil.-  plant  on  a  rich  sheltered  border  (1574).  Beans:  top  the  early  crops 
(1394)  ;  plant  twice  in  the  month.  Beei :  thin  to  15  inches  apart.  Borecole  .- 
prick  out  of  the  seed-bed.  Broccoli :  prick  out  those  sown  last  month,  and  make 
another  sowing  of  the  winter  kinds  ;  also  Cape  and  Granges  the  last  week  (1380). 
Cabbage:  plant  out  the  February  sowing  (1372).  Cauliflower :  earth  up  and 
water  with  liquid  manure  ;  take  off  the  hand-glasses  (1379).  Cucumbers :  prepare 
ridges  for  out-door  crops  (1082).  French  Beans :  make  sowings  the  first  and 
last  weeks  (1397).  Transplant  Leeks  (1473).  Lettuce :  transplant  early  sowings  ; 
sow  twice  in  the  month  (1505).  Onions :  thin  them  to  nine  inches  apart  (1463). 
Peas :  make  two  sowings.  Potatoes  s  earth  up  the  early  crops (1412).  Radishes : 
make  two  sowings.  Spinach  :  sow,  the  middle  of  the  month  (1450)  ;  thin  former 
sowings.  Scarlet  Runner :  sow,  beginning  and  middle  of  the  month  (1398).  Tur- 
nips :  make  a  sowing,  if  not  done  the  end  of  last  month  (1421). 

PRUIT  DEPABTMENT. 

Pinery :  Give  the  plants  manure-water  occasionally,  if  fruit  of  a  Urge  size  is 
required  (952)  ;  keep  up  a  high  temperature  during  the  day  (945).  Vinery  t 
keep  the  laterals  stopped  to  one  joint  (961)  ;  take  away  all  useless  shoots.  Peach^ 
house:  When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  withhold  water  both  at  the  roots 
and  over-head  (1015)  ;  at  the  same  time  admit  air  freely  (1011).  Cherry-house : 
raise  the  temperature  to  70°  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  off  (1024).  Fig-house : 
as  the  first  crop  approaches  maturity,  only  sufficient  water  should  be  given  to 
prevent  the  second  crop  of  fruit  falling  off.  Melons :  regulate  the  Vines  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  growth ;  after  the  fruit  is  set,  put  pieces  of  slate  beneath 
it  (1037).  Continue  to  disbud  wall-trees  (1301)  ;  remove  their  coverings  when 
danger  from  frost  is  over  (1307)  ;  and  wash  the  trees  with  soap-suds  when  the 
fruit  is  set  (1311).    Thin  the  fruit  of  the  Apricot. 

JUNE. 

VEOEIABLB    DBPARTMEyT. 

Asparagus:  discontinue  cutting ( 1 483).  Beans^  put  in  the  last  crop  (1392);  top 
and  earth  up  former  crops  (1394).  Broccoli:  sow  Cape  and  Granges  (1380). 
Cabbage:  sow  seed  for  Coleworts  (1374).  Capsicums:  plant  out  on  a  warm  border 
( 1345).  Carrots:  thin  to  two  inches  apart  (1429).  Celery:  transplant  into  trenches 
for  an  early  crop  (1516).  Cucumbers:  plant  under  hand-glasses  (1082).  Endive: 
sow  for  an  early  crop  (1508).  French  Beans :  make  a  sowing  the  middle  of  the 
month  (1397).  Transplant  JLeeiirx  (1473).  Transplant  jL«/liietf.  Ptfoi;  complete 
the  sowing  of  the  marrow  varieties  (1390).  Potatoes :  earth  up  (1412).  Radishes  ; 
BOW  as  in  last  month.    Savoys :  transplant  for  an  early  crop  (1376).    Scarlet  Run- 
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fMr«:  make  the  laat  towing  (1398).  Sfktmcht  worn  twioa.  TommiMs  tern  oat 
«gun8tw»l]B(lS42).  Veg€iMe  Marrw :  pknt  nndor  luuid-glaani(1341). 
ntutT  DBPABTMnrr. 
Fkmtryt  pot  the  ■oceeMJoa  pUnta  and  aoeken  (949) ;  plunge  in  a  bride  bottom 
heaty  and  ahade  (941).  VUimt^s  aa  the  froit  approaehea  maturity  keep  a  dry 
atmoapbere  (971)  ;  a  ffsw  learea  maj  be  taken  off  or  tied  on  one  aide  wbere  tbej 
abade  the  fruit  (959).  PeaeMwum:  anapend  neti  or  mate  beneath  the  treea,  and 
pbMO  in  them  aome  aoft  material  to  eateh  the  fiOling  fruit  (998).  Cherrg-hawe : 
when  the  fruit  ia  gathered,  give  the  treea  aereral  good  waahings  to  deetroy  inaecta  ; 
the  bouae  ahonld  alao  be  amoked  (1023).  Figs :  in  pots  moat  be  duly  aupplied 
with  water  (1034 ).  Melons  g  ridge  out  late  eropa,  giTe  air  freely  to  ripening  finit 
(1037).  Summer  prune  Vines  againat  walla  (984).  Finally  thin  Ayrieots,  Set 
trapa  for  Waapa  (357).    Net  Ckerrp.trees  (1 195). 

JULY. 

TBGRABLB  DBPABmnT. 

Borecole  t  tranapbmt  ( 1378).  Tranaplant  Broeeoli  (1 380).  Tran^bmt  Brueoeb 
Sprouts  (1377).  CauH/lower :  tranaplant  from  the  April  aowing  (1378).  Cabbage  : 
aow  in  the  laat  week  for  a  crop  to  eome  in  in  May  (1372).  Celerg :  traaq>fauit  into 
trenehea  (1516).  Endioe:  make  a  aeeond aowing  (1508).  French  Beans:  earth 
up,  and  make  the  laat  aowing  the  latter  end  of  the  month  (1397)  Lettuce  :  make 
a  aowing  the  firat  and  laat  week  (1505).  Peas  x  make  two  laat  aowinga  of  early 
aorta  (1390).  Raphes  t  aow  on  a  eool  border  ( 1444). 
raun  dbpabtiisnt. 

Pinerg  t  diaeontinue  watering  thoee  planta  which  are  ripening  thebr  fruit  (946)  i 
keep  a  moiat  atmoapbere  in  the  aucoeaaion  bouae.  Vinerg  :  caxelully  avoid  niaing 
a  doat  when  the  fruit  ia  ripe  (971) ;  giTO  aur  freely.  Peaeh-houee:  when  the 
fruit  ia  all  gathered,  give  the  treea  aeToral  good  waahinga  over-bead ;  give  abon^ 
dance  of  air  till  the  leavea  begin  to  decay,  when  the  lighta  may  be  removed  (1008). 
Cherrg-trees  in  pota  ahould  now  be  placed  in  a  ahady  aituation  (1025).  Fig- 
house  !  when  the  firat  crop  ia  gathered,  water  the  treea  liberally  to  bring  forward 
the  aeeond  crop.  Melons  t  pay  proper  attention  to  the  planta  in  the  open  air 
(1045).  Finally  thin  wall-fruit  (1303).  Prune  and  tie  espalier  trees  (1150). 
Bud  fruit  treea  (676).  Pot  Strawberrg  runnera  for  forcing  ( 1 09 1 ).  Biat  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  to  preaerve  them  (1222).  Stop  theahoota  of  Vims  against  walls 
two  jointo  above  the  fruit. 

AUGUST. 
TwamAs^iE  DBPiBTMSfrr. 

Ameriean  Cress  i  aow  to  atand  the  winter  (1526).  Tranapbutt  the  main  crops  of 
Borecole  ( 1378) ;  and  BroceoU  ( 1380).  Cabbage :  aow  for  mam  apring  crop  ( 1372) ; 
tranapbmt  for  Coleworta  (1374).  Carrots :  aow  to  atand  the  winter  (1429).  Cauli- 
flowers :  tranapbmt  to  come  in  during  the  autumn  (1379);  aow  for  the  main  apring 
crop  (1379).  Celerg :  tranaplant  into  trenehea  (1516) ;  and  earth  up  for  blancbixig 
(1517).  Bndtce :  make  the  laat  aowing  (1508) ;  and  tranapbmt  from  former  aow- 
inga. Lettuce  t  aow  for  atanding  through  the  winter  (1505) ;  tranq»Unt  from 
former  aowinga.  Onions  s  aow  for  atanding  through  the  winter  ( 1464).  Radiskee  s 
aow  the  winter  varietiea  (1444).  Savogs  :  tranaplant  the  main  crop  (1376).  Searla 
Runners :  earth  up  and  atiek  (1398).  Spinaeh :  aow  the  main  winter  crop  (1450). 
TVimfp :  aow  the  winter  crop  (1421). 

PBUIT  DXPABTKBIfT. 

Pinerg :  pot  the  auccesaion  planta  into  their  fruiting-pota  (945)  ;  plunge  into  a 
good  heat,  and  ahade  till  they  begin  to  grow  again  (941).     Vinerg  s  ayringo  the 
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Vines,  and  give  them  a  root- watering  after  the  fruit  is  cut,  to  prevent  the  leaves  decay- 
ing prematurely  (971).  Peach-houu :  the  light  may  be  taken  off  the  early  house, 
and  used  for  the  poxpoee  of  forwarding  Grapes  against  walls.  Fig-house :  syringe 
the  trees  frequently  to  keep  down  insects  (1033).  Make  new  plantations  of  Sirauh 
berriet  (1244).  Cut  down  the  old  canes  of  Raspberriei  when  the  fruit  is  gathered 
(1232).  Keep  the  shoots  of  wail-irees  nailed  in;  displace  all  laterals.  Stop  the 
laterals  of  Vinst  to  one  joint    Continue  to  had  fruU-ireei  as  in  last  month. 

SEPTEMBER. 

VEQETABLB  DBPABTMENT. 

Cabbage:  prick  out  from  last  month's  sovring  (1372).  Celery:  earth  up  for 
blanching  (1517).  Chervil:  sow  for  winter  use  (1536).  Curled  Crest:  sow  for 
winter  use  (1527).  Endive:  transplant  (1508)  ;  and  tie  up  for  blanching  (1509). 
Mushrooms:  Make  beds  for  winter  use  (1114).  Onions:  pull  up  and  house  them 
when  di7(1471).  Parsley:  cut  down  a  portion  of  the  spring  sowing  (1534).  Potatoes: 
take  up  the  early  sorts  (1416).  Purslane:  sow  for  winter  use  (1543).  Shallots 
(1474)  and  Garlsc  (1475)  should  now  be  taken  up.    Dig  up  vacant  ground  (531). 

FRUIT  DEPl&TMBNT. 

Pinery :  pot  suckers  that  have  been  taken  off  fruiting-plants ;  disroot  and  repot 
the  old  stumps  (944)  ;  prepare  the  fruiting-house  for  the  fruiting-plants.  Vinery : 
the  lights  of  the  early  forced-house  should  now  be  left  open  night  and  day  (971)  ; 
or  they  may  be  taken  off  if  repairs  are  required.  Peach  -house :  if  any  vacancies 
are  to  be  filled  up,  take  out  the  old  soil  and  replace  it  with  fresh  (1001)  ready  for 
planting  next  month.  Protect  out-door  Grapes  from  wasps  by  bagging  the  bunches. 
Gather  fruit  as  it  ripens  (930).  Expose  wall-fruit  to  the  sun  and  air  to  give  it 
flavour  and  colour.  Continue  to  make  new  Strawbeny  plantations  as  in  last  month. 

OCTOBER. 

VEGETABLB  DEPA&TMBNT. 

Artiehokes :  tie  up  the  leaves  for  producing  the  chard  (1496).  Aspar<tgfie :  cut 
down  and  winter-dress  (1482).  Beet :  dig  up  and  lay  in  sand  (1435).  Cabbage : 
plant  out  for  the  main  crop  (1372).  Cardoons :  tie  up  the  leaves  for  blanching 
(1499).  Carrots:  take  up  the  main  crop  (1430).  Cauliflower!'  prick  out  under 
hand-glasses,  and  into  frames  (1379).  Cucumbers :  make  beds,  and  sow  seed  for 
early  crops  (1054).  Lettuce:  plant  out  for  the  main  spring  crop  (1505).  Pars' 
neps :  take  up  and  preserve  in  sand  (1434).  Potatoes :  take  up  the  main  crops 
(1416).  Tomatoes :  gather  the  unripe  fruit  and  lay  in  a  forcing-house.  Dig  and 
trench  ground  during  diy  weather,  533,  534. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Pinery :  the  plants  intended  for  fruiting  next  season  should  now  be  got  into  the 
fruiting-house,  if  they  were  not  put  in  when  potted ;  only  partially  plug  the  pots  at 
first  (946)  ;  plant  all  the  remaining  suckers  in  spent  tan  or  a  dung-bed  (941). 
Vinery :  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  Vines,  prune  them  (962, 963)  ; 
take  off  the  loose  rough  bark,  and  wash  them  (971).  Peach-house :  fill  vacancies 
with  trees  from  the  walls  in  the  open  garden  (1003)  ;  take  up  and  plant  carefully 
(737).  Pot  cheny-trees  for  forcmg  (1020).  Withhold  water  from  fig-trees  when 
the  frnit  is  gathered.  Melons :  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  beds,  to  forward  the 
ripening  of  the  kte  fruit.  Gather  any  remaining  fruit  (931).  Plant  fruit-trees 
of  all  sorts  (737,  893).     Prune  Currants  (1228)  and  Gooseberries  (1220). 

NOVEMBER. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Artichokes :  cover  the  roots  with  litter  (1495).  Beans :  sow  first  crop  (1392). 
Cauliflowers :  protect  those  which  have  formed  heads  from  frost  (1379).    Celery : 

dA2 
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take  erery  ikTourable  opportunity  to  earth  it  up  (1517).  Cuewmbers:  ridge  out 
the  pianta  in  the  froiting-beds  (1057).  EmdkM :  ynmirv^  fnm  froet  (1510). 
Hvne  Radish  s  dig  ap  for  winter  ose  (1547).  Jtrmolem  Artiekotet :  take  op  for 
winter  oie  (1418)  Peiu :  low  for  an  eariy  crop  (1S88).  SaMfy  :  dig  np  for  winter 
iiie(14S8).  SeoTMonera  i  dig  np  for  winter  me  (1437).  Sea^kale :  dear  awaj  the 
decayed  atems  and  leaTes  (1490).     Pr$9erv€  cnlinary  yegetables  from  frost  (857). 

rairrr  DBPAKmBrr. 
Piuerp  f  water  the  plant  eantionaly  at  this  Mason  ;  those  planted  on  a  dnng-bed 
will  require  none :  admit  air  at  erery  favourable  opportunity  (943).  Vinerp ; 
protect  the  border  where  the  Vines  of  the  early  foreing-hooae  are  growing  <mt- 
side  (956).  Ptaoh^hoyte :  prune  (994)  and  dress  the  trees  (1010)  as  Bo<m  as  the 
leaves  have  (alien.  Cherrf-houte :  if  the  lights  have  been  taken  oiT,  they  should 
now  be  replaced,  but  left  open  night  and  day,  unless  the  weather  is  severe.  The 
trees  should  now  be  pruned  Poi  Fig-trees  for  forcing  ( 1034).  Continue  to  plant 
all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  as  in  last  month.  Protect  Fig-trees  (1323>  Pruns  the 
Apple  (1149),  Pear  (1168),  Plum  (1207),  Cherry  (1192),  Filbert  (1260),  and 
Ooosebeny  and  Currant,  as  in  last  month  ;  also  nail  and  tie  those  against  walls  and 
espaliers.  Look  over  the  fruit  in  the  frttit-rocoa  (931).  Muloh  newly-planted 
fruit-trees,  to  protect  them  from  frost. 

DECEMBER. 

VBOITABUE  DBPAKTMEirr. 

Aaparagtut  take  up  roots  for  forcing  (1096).  Celerps  protect  during  seven 
frosts  (1517).  Cueumbert:  attend  to  the  linings  of  the  beds (1061).  Frmek 
Beans :  pUnt  in  pots  for  forcing (1104).  Mushrooms!  keep  a  moist  and  steady 
temperature  in  the  house  (1111).  Radishes :  sow  on  a  hotbed  for  eariy  use  (1 106). 
Rhubarb:  take  up  roots,  and  pot  for  forcing  (1098).  Sea^kale:  take  uproots 
earefyiy,  for  forcing  (1097).  Smail  Salad  t  keep  a  snccession,  by  sowing  onee  a 
week  ( 1 107).    Prepare  materials  for  hotbeds  (842). 

FRUIT  DBPA&TMEIfT. 

Pinerp  t  Slightly  increase  the  temperature  of  the  fkniting-houae  (946) ;  if  there 
is  a  great  declination  of  bottom-heat,  add  a  little  fresh  tan  between  the  pots. 
Vmerp :  Put  on  the  lights  if  they  have  been  removed,  so  as  to  protect  the  Vines 
from  severe  frost  (969).  Pea/eh-hcuse :  afV«r  the  trees  are  tied  to  the  trellis^  take 
away  a  little  of  the  loose,  diy  top-soil ;  slightly  dig  the  border  (10 10),  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  roots,  and  add  some  fresh  soil  (997).  Cherry-house :  Fix  the  trees  to 
the  trellis,  and  make  preparations  for  forcing  next  month.  Fig-house :  the  frtwt 
should  be  kept  out  (1035) ;  and  if  the  trees  need  any  pruning,  it  should  now  be 
done.  Continue  to  prune  and  nail  in  mild  weather.  Partially  unnail  the  shoots  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  Protect  Strawberries  in  pots  (1091),  and  all  fruit- 
trees  intended  for  forcing.    Dig  fruit  quarters  where  pruning  is  completed  (928). 

NOVEMBER,  DECEMBER,  AND  JANUARY. 
The  young  gardener  will  have  leisure  daring  the  long  evenings  of  these  three 
months  to  improve  himself  by  reading,  to  which  he  should  add  writing  and  drawing, 
including  of  course  arithmetic  and  mensuration.  In  these  days,  when  the  em- 
ployers of  gardeners  are  readers  of  gardening  books,  and  often  possess  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  the  young  man  who  does  not  occupy  every 
moment  of  his  spare  time  in  improving  himself,  has  no  chance  whatever  of  getting 
a  good  situation  as  head  gardener. 
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AcKTAKiACSous  caculeDts,  snbttitutefl  for,  683 

AcrogeiiB)  orders  belonging  to,  16. 

Air  and  ventilation  necessary  to  plants  in  a  growing  state,  88  ;  mode  of  heating  and 
Tentilating  on  Mr.  Penn's  principle,  85 

Alisanders,  calture  of,  680 

Alliaoeons  plants,  substitutes  for,  665 

Almond,  its  use,  &c.,  595 

Amphibions  animals,  their  uses  in  gardens,  114 

Angelica,  its  use  and  caltnre,  688 

Annnlar  bndding,  how  performed,  308 

Apple,  history  of,  528 ;  nses  of  and  properties  of  a  good  one,  529 ;  nnmber  of 
▼arieties  of,  and  a  selection  of  early  and  late  dessert  sorts,  580 ;  a  selection  of 
early  and  late  kitchen  sorts,  532 ;  list  of  dessert  and  kitchen,  for  espaliersi  dwarfs, 
or  trained  standards,  428  ;  a  select  list  for  an  orchard,  431 ;  selection  of  sorts  for 
making  cider,  and  Taloable  sort  for  cottage  gardens,  533 ;  principles  to  be  obsenred 
in  selecting  varieties,  534 ;  modes  of  propagation,  535 ;  soil  and  situation  best 
adapted  for,  and  mode  of  bearing,  pmning,  and  training,  536 ;  summer  and  winter 
pruning  of  dwarfs,  espaliers,  and  those  against  walls  for  the  first  ten  yean  of  their 
growth  exemplified,  637 ;  gathering  and  keeping,  543 ;  diseases,  insects,  &c.  to 
which  the  trees  are  liable,  with  modes  of  eradication,  544 

Apricot,  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts,  and  the  propagation  of  the  trees,  596 ;  planting, 
pruning,  and  general  management  of,  597 ;  a  few  remarks  on  forcing  tiie,  487 

Artichoke,  culture  of,  670;  culture  of,  for  producing  the  chard,  671 

A^rum  macuUtum,  a  native  plant,  the  roots  of  whidi  are  sometimes  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  arrow-root,  656 

Asparagus,  soil  suitable  for,  and  mode  of  sowing  or  planting,  665 ;  general  culture 
of,  666 ;  particulars  of  the  mode  of  forcing,  516  ;  thrives  best  in  wet-bottomed 
SOU,  713 

Asparagaoeous  esculents,  substitutes  for,  672 

Asphalts  roofing,  its  use  in  affording  protection  to  glass  roofs,  161 

Atmosphere  considered  with  reference  to  the  culture  of  plants,  67 ;  its  constituent 
parts,  67  ;  agitation  of,  promotes  the  vigour  of  plants,  83 

Atmospheric  moisture,  much  not  necessary  in  greenhouses,  87 ;  moisture  always 
present,  76  ;  to  measure  the  degree  of,  76 ;  necessary  to  plants,  77 ;  at  perfiect 
command  in  hothouses,  79 ;  condensation  of,  on  the  glass  of  hothouses,  80 ; 
moisture  necessary  in  plant  structures,  215;  method  of  procuring,  216.  See 
Table  in  p.  703. 

Balm,  iu  use,  &c.,  694 

Banana,  history  of,  512 ;  construction  of  a  house  for»  and  mode  of  cultivation,  513 ; 

list  of  varieties  of,  601 
Basil,  culture  of,  691 

Baskets,  method  of  making,  148 ;  uses  of,  151 
Bean,  a  selection  of  varieties  and  their  culture,  634 
Beet,  the  Red,  selection  of  varieties  and  their  culture,  651 ;  culture  of  the  Spinach 

and  Chard,  658 
BeU  glasses,  152 

Bellows,  fumigating,  156 ;  powdering,  157 
Berberry,  use  of,  and  mode  of  cultivation,  580 
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Birds,  their  aatitrt,  and  Uie  ordan  to  which  thej  beloiig,  115 ;  modes  of  deterring, 

119;  todertroy,  120 
BlMching,  Tegetabke  which  require  it,  and  meant  by  which  it  ia  effected,  389 
Blight,  by  what  produced,  126 
Boiler,  aiae  of,  for  heating  by  hot  water,  207 
Borage,  iu  nae  and  cultore,  686 
Borecole,  culture  of,  624 
Botanic  stoYCS  described,  and  their  uses,  223 
Boies  foi  plants,  146 

BrooooU,  Tarieties  of,  and  their  culture,  626 
Brussels  SprouU,  culture  of,  624 
Budding,  uses  and  principles  of^  300 ;  mode  of  performing,  302 ;  shield,  303 ;  flute, 

307 ;  annular,  308 ;  bud-grafting,  702 
Buds,  the  dcTelopement  of,  explained,  22 
Bulbs,  described.  30 
Burnet,  use  of,  681 

Cabbage,  varieties  of,  and  mode  of  culture,  622  ;  culture  of  the  Chinese,  627;  tribe, 
general  culture  and  management  of,  627,  and  714  ;  substitutes  for  the,  630 

CuyciflorB,  orders  belonging  to,  12 

Canker,  123 ;  its  prerentiTe  and  eure.  124.    See  note  in  p.  710. 

Cap  to  prerent  worms  from  entering  pots,  96 

Caper,  culture  of  the,  689 

Caps,  mode  of  making  oiled  paper,  for  protecting  flowers,  162 

Capsicum,  use  and  ciUture  of,  607 

Cardoon,  uae,  culture,  and  cookery  of,  671 

Camationa,  mode  of  layering,  276 

Carrot,  selection  of  Tarieties,  and  their  culture,  649 

Caterpillars  on  gooaeberry  bushes,  to  destroy,  711 

Cauliflower,  culture  of,  624 ;  a  late  variety  quite  distiiict  form  the  early  variety,  713 

Celeriac,  culture  of,  680 

Celery,  selection  of  ▼ariedea,  and  culture  o^  677 

Chamomile,  its  native  locali^,  6ec.,  693 

Chapman's  new  spring  potatoes,  642 

Charcoal,  its  use  in  striking  cuttings,  263 ;  in  the  culture  of  planta  generally,  more 
especially  in  pot- culture  as  practised  by  Mr.  Barnes,  702,  706 

Cherry,  history  and  general  treatment  of,  in  a  forcing-house,  480 ;  construction  of 
a  house  for  forcing,  480 ;  kinds  best  adapted  for  forcing,  and  time  of  commencing 
to  force,  481 ;  insects  to  which  tlie  trees  are  subject,  with  the  means  of  eradicating 
or  destroying  them,  481 ;  treatment  of  plants  in  pots,  482 ;  forcing  by  a  tempo, 
rary  structure,  and  the  German  practice  of  forcing,  483  ;  use  of,  and  a  selection 
of  the  best  sort  for  dessert,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  653  ;  sorts  for 
preserving  s  a  selection  of  sorts  for  a  small  garden,  and  for  the  north  of  Scotland, 
554 ;  mode  of  propagating,  and  general  management  of,  554 ;  a  Dutch  Cherry 
garden  described  and  figured,  556 

Cherries,  for  espaliecs,  dwarfs,  or  standards,  428 ;  for  an  orchard,  433 

Chervil,  culture  of,  684 

Chesnut,  use  of,  and  management  of  the  treea,  578 

Chiccory,  mode  of  forcing,  518 

Ctdve,  culture  of;  664 

Citron,  see  Orange 

Cleft-grafting,  how  performed,  291 

Climbing  planta,  wire  frame-work  for,  355 

Clipping,  its  object,  and  mode  of  performance,  236 

Cold,  in  buildings  with  a  northern  exposure,  701 

Conifers,  propagation  by  cuttings  of  the  order,  261 

Conservatory  described,  and  its  use,  223 

Coriander,  culture  of,  685 

Com  salad,  culture  of,  681 

Corolliflorc,  orders  belonging  to,  14 

Cranberry,  culture  of,  576 

Cress,  selection  of  varieties,  and  culture  of,  681 

Cucumber,  history  of,  mode  of  culture  in  British  gardens,  and  a  list  of  the  best 
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early  varieties,  494 ;  particulart  of  tlieir  cultnre  on  a  dung-bed,  496 ;  management 
of  the  linings  of  dnng-beds,  500  ;  particulars  of  their  cultnre  in  pits  heated  by 
linings,  flues,  or  hot  water,  with  the  mode  of  constructing  a  pit  to  be  heated  by 
flues,  503 ;  construction  of  Corbett*s  pit,  to  be  heated  by  hot  water,  605  ;  culture 
in  pots  in  forcing-housesi  506 ;  construction  of  Ayres's  cucumber^house,  507  ; 
treatment  of  the  plant  in  Ayres's  house,  509 ;  treatment  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  fruit  for  prise  exhibitions,  510 ;  particulars  of  their  culture  in  the 
open  air,  510  ;  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of,  603 

Currant,  a  selection  of  sorts  of  red  and  white,  and  tiieir  cnltore,  566  ;  uses  of  and 
culture  of  the  black,  567  ;  select  list  of,  430 

Cutting  plants,  mode  of  performance,  235 

Cuttings,  principles  of  propagation  by,  249  ;  the  plant  and  shoot  to  be  selected 
for,  250  ;  time  of  taking  off,  252  ;  preparation  of,  253  ;  the  number  of  leaves  to 
be  left  on,  253  ;  manner  of  taking  off,  254  ;  treatment  of  till  they  are  planted ; 
255 ;  the  best  soil  for,  and  depth  to  plant,  256 ;  distance  to  plant,  25/  ;  after- 
treatment  of,  258  ;  glasses  for  covering,  258 ;  watering,  258  ;  temperature  most 
suitable  for,  259  ;  striking  in  water,  263 ;  striking  in  powdered  charcoal,  263 ; 
different  modes  of  forming  plants  from,  270 ;  to  induce  plants  to  produce  shoots 
for,  271.    See  the  Notes  in  p.  701. 

Digging,  how  to  be  performed,  229 

Dill,  use  and  culture,  685 

Disbudding  and  disleafing.    See  Pruning,  and  the  note  in  p.  713. 

Division,  propagation  by,  280 

Draining,  alters  the  condition  of  soils,  51 

Earthworm,  natural  history  of  the,  94 ;  natural  uses  of,  96 ;  injury  done  by  the,  96 ; 
to  destroy,  96  ;  cap  to  prevent  thdr  entrance  into  pots,  96 

Egg-plant,  use  and  culture  of,  606 

Elderberry,  iU  use,  &c.,  581 

Elecampane,  culture  of,  689 

Endive,  culture  of,  675 

Endogens,  orders  belonging  to,  15 ;  described,  21 

Engines,  Read's  patent,  154 

Esculents,  substitutes  for  leguminaceous,  638 

Espalier  rails  described,    184 ;    rail  of  cast  iron,  426  ;  strained  wire,  427 

Evergreens,  best  season  for  transplanting,  320 ;  mode  of  transplanting,  and  con- 
ditions to  be  observed,  322 ;  machines  and  implements  necessary  for  transplanting 
large  ones,  323  ;  mode  of  packing,  324 

Exogens,  grand  divisions  of,  10  ;  described,  21 

Fennel,  its  use  and  culture,  685 

Fermenting  materials  for  supplying  heat  to  pits  and  frames,  196 

Fig,  history,  and  general  particulars  of  cidture  under  glass,  485 ;  varieties  best 

adapted  for  forcing,  and  practice  of  forcing  in  pots,  486 ;  winter  treatment 

under  glass,  487  ;  a  selection  of  sorts,  598  ;  propagation  and  culture,  599 
Filberts,  selection  of  sorts,  and  management  of  the  trees,  579 
Flowers,  parts  of  described,  34  ;  to  cause  plants  to  produce  them,  34  ;  fertilization 

of,  35  ;  the  supposed  cause  of  double,  408.    See  Note  in  p.  708. 
Fined  walls,  mode  of  constructing,  182 
Flues,  various  modes  of  heating  plant  structures  by,  197 
Flute-budding,  different  modes  of,  and  how  performed,  307 
Forcing-houses,  their  uses,  224 
Fox-glove,  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  696 
Frame,  a  description  of  the  common  hot-bed,  176 
Frames,  mode  of  making  oiled-paper,  161;  mode  of  fiuitening  mats  or  other  covering 

on,  394 
Frozen  plants  are  recovered  by  early  watering,  75 
Fruit,  its  excellence  depends  chiefly  on  the  developement  of  the  leaves,  and  their 

exposure  to  Ught,  35  ;  gathering  and  preserving,  401, 440 ;  packing,  403  ;  exotics 

which  may  be  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  612 ;  trees,  &c.,  which  may  be  cultivated 

for  their  fruit,  581 
Fruit-trees,  distribution  of,  in  a  kitchen-garden,  420  ;  select  list  of,  for  walls,  422 ; 

the  distance  from  each  other  at  which  tHey  should  be  planted  against  wallsy  423 ; 
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niod«  of  plantliigi  424  ;  leleetioii  of,  for  etpalicri  and  dwarfi,  421;  eoottrnctioo 
of  a  oomnon  flgpalior-raU  for,  425 ;  eatt  asd  wrought  iron  etp«Ucr-rtib  for,  426 ; 
tbeobjoct  of  trataing,  357  ;  different  nuidea  of  trainiBf  in  the  open  garden  and 
agatcBt  walla,  358 — 375 ;  beneftcial  effeet  of  pmning,  337 ;  method  of  eaoaing 
them  to  prodace  bloaaom-boda,  345 ;  diatanee  from  pknt  to  plant  at  which  eapa- 
Uera  and  dwarfs  are  to  be  pianted.  329 ;  aelect  list  of,  for  an  orchard,  431 

Pmit  tree  borders,  management  of,  439 

Fmit-trees,  and  frait*bearing  plantt,  general  remarks  on  their  cnlmre,  613 

Prait-room,  iu  ooostmetion,  225 ;  management  of,  441 

Fmits  cnltifated  in  Britiah  gardens^  and  their  classification  according  to  the  natural 
•ystom  of  Botany,  526 ;  arranged  according  to  the  climate  they  inhabit,  527 

Furnace,  best  mode  of  eonstrvcting,  for  heating  by  hot  water,  207 

Oardeners,  bonae  described,  224  ;  wagea  of  different  gradea  of,  414 

Garden  pota,  sises  of,  142  ;  ornamental,  143 

Gardena,  order  and  keeping  of,  in  what  it  conaiatti  409 ;  rolea  to  be  obarrred  in, 
410;  general  management  of,  412 

Garlic,  culture  of,  664 

GnaYa,  culture  of,  61 1 

Ginger,  culture  of,  689 

Glaas,  law  of  the  reffezioa  of  light  from,  192 

Glastng,  best  modes  of,  219 

Gooseberries,  select  list  of,  and  distance  they  are  to  be  planted  from  each  other,  429; 
uses  of,  and  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts,  561 ;  propagation  and  general  manage- 
ment, 562 ;  insects  and  dii eases  to  which  the  trees  are  liable,  with  modea  of 
eradication,  565  and  711 ;  additional  sorts  enumerated,  711. 

Gourd,  use  and  culture  of,  604 

Granadilla,  culture  of,  612 

Grafting,  varioua  modes  of,  287.     See  Notes  in  p.  702. 

Grapes,  a  selection  of  sorts,  arranged  according  to  the  form  and  colour  of  the  berriea, 
582 ;  selection  of  sorts  of  Tarious  flavours,  583 ;  a  aeleetion  of  sorts  for  varioua 
purposes  584  ;  general  management  of  the  Vines,  584  ;  on  growing  them  in  pota, 
685 ;  on  growing  them  for  making  wine,  586 ;  to  produce  two  or  three  crops 
in  one  honae  in  a  seaaon,  463 

Grape-rine,  history  of,  and  general  particulars  relating  to  the  culture  of,  under 
gisss,  452 ;  form  of  house  for  the  culture  of,  454 ;  propagation  of,  454  ;  mode 
of  pruning  and  training  against  walls,  455,  468 ;  mode  of  culture  under  glaas  at  Oak- 
hill  Gardens,  457 ;  a  diary  of  the  course  of  culture  at  Oakhill  Gardens,  459 ;  mode  of 
culture  on  walls  and  against  cottagea,  464;  pniniog  and  training  of,  on  Mr. 
Hoare's  system,  468 ;  kinds  most  suiuble  for  open  walls,  or  for  cottagrs,  472 ; 
insects  and  diseases  of,  with  modes  of  preTcntion  and  cure,  472. 

Greenhouse  described,  and  ita  use.  222;  plants,  propagation  by  cuttings  of^  261 

Gum  in  fruit-trees,  itscauaes,  125 

Hand-glaases,  152;  description  of  a  substitute  for,  172 

Heat,  conduction  of,  67 ;  radiation  of,  68  \  soil  a  bad  radiator  and  conductor  of, 
70 ;  means  of  counteracting  the  radiation  of,  71 ;  on  retaining  it  by  coverings^  215 

Hellebore,  white,  its  use  and  culture,  696 

Henbane,  ita  probable  oae  in  the  destraction  of  insects,  696 

Herbaceous  grafting,  how  performed,  293,  296 

Herbaceous  planta,  distinguishing  chjiracter  of,  18 ;  propagation  by  cuttings  of  hardy 
and  half.hardr.  261 

Herba,  mode  of  forcing,  523 

Hoeing,  its  object,  and  mode  of  performance,  232 ;  with  a  hoe  in  each  hand,  713 

Honey-dew,  its  supposed  causes,  126 

Horeboand,  its  use.  &c.,  694 

Horse  Radish,  culture  of,  686 

Hotbeds,  materials  used  for,  391 ;  preparation  of  materials  for,  392;  M'Phail'a 
principle  for,  and  formation  of  com  moo,  393  ;  management  of,  394 

Hothouses,  their  use  and  aituation,  187 ;  most  perfect  form  of,  188  ;  form  of  for 
winter  forcing,  189;  adrantages  and  disadvantages  of  curvilinear  roofs  to,  189  ; 
advantages  of  ridge  and  furrow  roofs  to,  190;  materials  used  for,  192;  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  of  iron  roofii,  193 ;  modea  of  aupplying  heat  to,  196 ;  mode 
of  heating  them  on  Mr.  Penn's  principle,  85  ;  uniform  degree  of  moisture  pro- 
duced by  it,  86  ;  difference  of  the  heat  of  the  glaas  internally  and  externally,  82 ; 
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adYantages  of  maintaining  a  high  temperatare  in  hot  hooaes  during  the  day,  and  a 
low  one  daring  the  night,  3!^ 7;  mode  of  fixing  canvaa  shades  to,  175  ;  on  sup- 
pljing  water  to  pUnU  in,  220. 

Hot  water,  various  modes  of  heating  plant  structures  by,  201 ;  on  the  sise  and  best  form 
of  pipes,  204 ;  the  situation  the  pipes  should  be  placed  in,  205 ;  sise  of  boiler, 
207 ;  rain-water  should  be  used  for  heating  by,  213 ;  open  gutters  for  circulating,  214 

Hybrid  plants,  the  number  of  useful  and  beautiftil  ones  in  cultivation,  7 

Hyssop,  its  use,  &c.,  694 

Implements  of  horticulture,  127 ;  the  prindples  on  which  they  are  constructed,  128 
Inarching,  uses  and  principles  of,  297  ;  mode  of  performing  side  and  terminal,  298 
Indian  Fig,  culture  of,  612 
Insects,  their  nature  and  classification,  99  ;  transformation  of,  101 ;  food  of,  102 ; 

distribution  and  habits  of,  104 ;  uses  of,  105;  means  contrived  by  nature  to  limit 

the  multiplication  of,  105  ;    enemies  of,  106  ;  means  of  destroying  them,  108 ; 

articles  required  for  destroying,  170 
Instruments  used  in  horticulture— knives,  137  ;  asparagus  knife,   hedge  biUa,  138  ; 

saws,  pruning  chisels,  shears,  139 ;  axe,  verge  and  grass  shears,  scythes,  140 ; 

various  others,  141 
Iron,  in  the  form  of  an  hjdrate,  injurious  to  vegetation,  48  ;    roofs,  contraction 

and  expansion  of,  193 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  culture  of,  646 

Kidney-bean,  selection  of  varieties  of  the  dwarf  apedes,  and  their  culture,  636 ; 
culture  of  the  twining  sorts,  636 ;  particulars  of  the  mode  of  forcing,  520 

Kitchen-garden,  its  situation,  arrangement,  extent,  and  soil,  416;  should  be  well 
drained,  trenched,  and  levelled,  417  ;  accompaniments  to  a,  418 ;  plans  of  two, 
419,  421 ;  systems  of  cropping  the,  435  ;  general  proportion  of  crops  for  one, 
434  ;   general  management  of,  434 ;  seed  required  for  a  garden  of  H  acres,  435 

Ladder,  description  of  a  folding  one  for  hothouses,  168 

Lamb's  Lettuce,  see  Com  Salad 

Lavender,  culture  of,  693 

Layering,  operation  of,  272 ;  soil  necessary  for,  277 

Layers,  the  principles  of  propagation  by,  272 ;  the  time  they  require  to  produce 
roots,  277 

Leaves,  the  developement  of  explained,  22 ;  of  endogenous  plants  should  be  preserved 
uninjured  during  their  period  of  growth,  10 ;  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
plant,  32  ;  principles  of  propagation  by,  266  ;  conditions  required  for  the  rooting 
of,  267  ;  plants  usudly  raised  by,  268 ;  propagation  of  bulbs  by^  268  ;  of  planta 
rooted  in  charcoal,  269 

Leek,  culture  of,  663 

Lemon,  see  Orange 

Lettuce,  mode  of  obtaining  full-grown  Cabbage  Lettuce  throughout  the  winter,  522  ; 
selection  of  varieties,  and  culture  of,  674 

Level,  its  use,  169 

Light,  influence  of,  on  the  distribution  of  plants,  41 ;  the  effect  of  its  absence  on 
plants,  89 ;  follows  the  same  laws  as  heat,  90 ;  radiation  and  transmission  of,  90 ; 
refraction  of,  91 ;  the  importance  to  plants  of  perpendicular,  91 ;  means  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of,  92 ;  heat  should  be  in  proportion  to,  92 ;  absence  of, 
occasionally  necessary  to  some  plants,  93 ;  light  and  motion,  699,  700 

Lime,  its  constituent  parts  and  uses,  48  ;  action  of  on  vegetable  substances,  62 ; 
uses  of,  63  ;  compost,  63 

Lime,  see  the  Orange  family,  608 

Liquorice,  its  use,  &c.,  694 

Loam,  varieties  of,  49 

Lodge  for  under-gardeners  described,  225 

Loquat,  culture  of,  612 

Love-apple,  see  Tomato 

Machines  used  in  horticulture: — wheelbarrow,  153;  garden  syringe,  pneumatic 
hand-engine,  154  ;  barrow-engine,  155 ;  fumigating  bellows,  iron  fumigating  pot, 
156 ;  powdering  bellows,  mowing-machine,  and  various  others  used  iti  gardens,  157 
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Mannrw ;  organicy  or  nlflMl  and  TcgetabU,  56 ;  letf-moold,  56 ;  graon  erops,  ks- 
WMd,  mAU-Soct,  ft|w  mire,  lualai*  rotten  tan,  peat  aoil,  57 ;  urine,  58 ;  hair, 
wool,  featben,  leather,  horn,  raga,  dead  anioMla,  nig ht«aoil,  ■ngar-bdcera'  acnni, 
bonea,  dang  of  animala,  59 ;  saviDf  and  oollectiag  of,  60 ;  Uqnid,  389  and  707 

— inerganict  or  minetaly  60 ;  anieklime,  mild  Uobo,  chalk,  61 ;  marl,  gypanm,  aen- 
ihella,  62 ;  aaltpetre,  wit,  63 

Mannrea,  miied ;  coal  Mhea^  nftlible  aahoiy  64 ;  eoot^  atreet-aweepiaga,  liquid, 
65 ;  application  of,  66 

Maijoram^  colture  of  the,  691 

Marigold,  coltore  of  the,  686 

Mafei,  mode  of  making  straw,  and  their  naafalnam,  159 

Medlar,  general  particvlara  of  its  cnltnre  and  management,  552 

Melon,  hiatory  of,  487 ;  anmmary  of  colton  for  the  Caatalonp  Melon,  488  ;  practice 
of  Melon  coltore  in  British  gardens,  490;  cnltnre  in  the  open  air,  493;  inaeeta 
and  diseases  which  the  plants  are  snbject  to,  with  the  mode  of  trsatmfint  to 
be  adopted  for  their  eradication,  493;  a  sdectioB  of  the  beat  Tsrictiea  of,  602 

Mice,  BMde  of  cafirhing  them,  121 

Mildew,  iu  causes  and  care,  125 

Mint,  cnltnre  of,  690 

Moistnre,  its  infloence  on  the  diatribntioa  of  plants,  41 ;  the  capadty  of  air  fiv,  80 

Monochlamydec,  orders  belonging  to,  14 

Morel,  italocaUty,  692 

Mowing,  its  object  and  mode  of  perfbrmaDoe,  238 

Molbeiry,  nse  of,  and  management  of  the  treea,  577 

Moahroom,  general  particnlars  of  its  cnltnre,  623 ;  form  of  honae  for,  and  mode  of 
culture,  524 ;  mode  of  culture  in  a  cellar,  525  ;  mode  of  growing  it  in  lawna  and 
paatarea,  692;  in  cow-houses  and  stables,  710 

Nasturtium,  culture  of,  686 
Nectarine,  sec  Peach 

Offsets,  propagation  by,  279 

Onion,  selection  of  Tarietiea,  659 ;  culture  of,  660 ;  culture  of  the  Potato,  and  bulb- 
bearing  aortt,  661.    See  Notes  in  p.  712  and  713 

Operetions  :— digging,  229 ;  trenching,  230 ;  hoeing,  232 ;  rsking,  233 ;  rolltng,234 ; 
sawing,  235 ;  dipping,  236 ;  sowing,  249 ;  layering,  272 ;  grafting,  280 ;  inarching, 
298  ;  budding.  302 ;  transplanting  and  planting,  309 ;  pot^,  329  ;  pruning,  335 ; 
thinning,   349  ;  training,  351 ;  weeding,  378 ;   watering,  382;  blanching,  389 

Orache,  culture  o^  657 

Orange,  the  use  and  rarieties  of,  608  ;  propagation  and  culture  of  the  Orange  fiunily, 
610 

Orangery  described,  and  its  use,  223 

Organic  matter  in  soils,  necessary  to  fertility,  49 

Orchard,  iU  formation  and  its  titnatkm,  430 ;  select  list  of  fhiit-trBea  for,  and  the 
distaace  apart  at  which  they  are  to  be  fdanted,  431 ;  culture  of  the  soil  in 
the,  433. 

OxaUs  D^ppei,  culture  of,  654 

creniLta,  culture  of,  655 

Parsley,  culture  of,  684 ;  use  and  culture  of  the  Hamburgh,  653 

Parsnep,  culture  of,  651 

Peach  and  Nectarine,  history  of,  and  general  particulan  relating  to  the  management 
of,  under  glass,  472;  construction  of  the  house  for,  and  kinds  best  ada|rted  for 
forcing,  474 ;  mode  of  training  end  pruning,  475 ;  general  treatment  of  firom  the 
commencing  of  forcing,  476 ;  insects  and  diseaaea  to  which  the  treea  are  liable, 
with  modes  of  prevention  and  cure,  476 ;  on  tiieir  culture  in  pots,  477  ;  coarse 
of  culture  for  two  yean  at  Stow  Hall  Gardens,  477  ;  use  of,  and  select  list  of 
Peaches  arranged  in  tlie  order  of  their  ripening,  587 ;  select  list  of  Nectarines 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  588 ;  propagation  oif,  and  culture  of  the  young 
trees,  588 ;  soil  and  situation  beat  adapted  for  die  treea,  589 ;  mode  of  pruning 
and  training,  590 ;  management  of  the  bordera  in  which  the  trees  are  growing, 
592 ;  modes  of  protecting  the  trees  during  winter  and  spring,  593 ;  diseases  wSd 
insects  to  which  the  trees  are  liable,  with  modes  of  eradication,  594 ;  fsscntial 
points  of  Peach  culture,  595 
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Peach-trees,  mode  of  protectiDg  bycanyai  coverings,  173 

Pears,  uses  of,  and  properties  of  a  good  one,  545  ;  number  of  varieties  of,  and  a 
selection  of  dessert  sorts,  arrang^  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  and  keeping, 
546 ;  a  selection  of  kitchen  sorts  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  and 
keeping,  547 ;  a  selection  of  sorts  for  perry,  and  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts  for 
smdl  gardens,  548 ;  mode  of  propagation,  soil  and  situation  best  adapted  for,  and 
method  of  pnming  and  training  the  trees,  549 ;  select  list  of,  for  espaliers, 
dwarfs,  or  tmnned  standards,  42S ;  select  list  of  for  an  orchard,  432 ;  beneficial 
effects  of  thinning  the  blossom-bnds,  550 ;  gathering  and  keeping  the  fmit, 
551 

Peas,  t  selection  of  varieties,  and  their  culture,  631 ;  mode  of  protecting  early  crops, 
633 ;  means  of  destroving  vemdnby  which  they  are  attacked,  634 ;  mode  of  fordng,  521 

Pennyroyal,  culture  of,  690 

Peppermint,  its  use  and  culture,  693 

Peruvian  Cherry,  culture  of,  600 

Pine-apple,  history  of,  and  general  particulars  of  its  culture,  443 ;  mode  of  cul- 
ture at  OakhiU  Gardens,  444  ;  construction  of  pits  for  the  culture  of,  445^48  ; 
sises  of  pots  used  at  Oakhill  Gardens,  448  ;  their  growth  in  beds  of  soil,  450  ; 
to  cause  them  to  grow  to  a  Urge  size,  451 ;  insects  which  sometimes  infest  the 
plants,  and  modes  of  destroying  them,  452 ;  selection  of  best  sorts,  600 ;  sum- 
mary of  culture,  601 

Pine-stove  described,  223 

Pine  and  Fir  tribe,  mode  of  grafting  the,  294 

Piping,  in  what  manner  performed,  261 

Pits,  their  construction  and  use,  220  ;  their  usefulness  for  plant  structures,  224 

Plant  structures,  modes  of  ventilating,  and  the  necessity  of  it^  217 

Plantations,  object  of  thinning  ornamental,  350 

Planting  with  the  trowel,  and  in  drills,  325  ;  temporary  mode  of,  325  ;  different 
modes  of,  326,  327  ;  general  rules  for,  329.     See  Notes  in  p.  703  and  704 

Plants,  food  of,  must  be  reduced  into  a  pulpy  mass  before  being  absorbed  by  them,  3 ; 
injured  by  being  cut  close  to  the  ground  in  a  young  state,  3  ;  leaves  necessary  to 
the  growUi  of,  4  ;  require  rest,  5 ;  means  by  which  they  are  multiplied,  6 ;  light 
necessary  to  the  growth  of,  6 ;  classification  of,  8 ;  the  grand  classes  of  the  Natural 
System  explained,  9 ;  number  of  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of,  10  ;  distinguished 
as  evergreen,  sub-evergreen,  persistent-leaved,  deciduous-leaved,  ligneous,  suffruti- 
cose,17 ;  nomenclature  of,  19 ;  structure  of,  20 ;  sexes  of,  23 ;  fruit  of,  24 ;  functions 
of,  24  ;  growth  of  described,  26 ;  motion  of  sap  in,  3 1 ;  absorb  and  liberate  gases,  33 ; 
the  vigour  of  seedlings  depends  on  the  m  of  the  seed,  37 ;  geographical  distri- 
bution of,  37 ;  the  Important  influence  of  temperature  on  the  distribution  of,  38 ; 
the  influence  of  light  on  the  distribution  of,  41 ;  the  influence  of  moisture  on  the 
distribution  of,  41  ;  influence  of  soil  on  the  distribution  of,  43 ;  stations  of,  43  ; 
habitations  of,  45 ;  exhaUtion  from  the  leaves  of,  81 ;  diseases  of,  123  ;  props  for 
climbing,  163 ;  wicker-work  protector  for,  171 ;  garden  labours  with,  235  ;  leaves 
of,  rooted  in  powdered  charcoal,  269 ;  watering,  mulching,  and  staking  newly, 
planted,  328 ;  object  of  growing  them  in  pots,  330  ;  drainage  necessary  to  those 
in  pots,  332  ;  care  of  newly-shifted,  333 ;  management  of  hair-rooted  kinds,  834; 
modes  resorted  to  for  the  annual  resting  of,  399 ;  the  advantages  of  resting  of,  400  ; 
packing  and  transporting,  402 ;  the  process  of  cross-breeding  for  raising  new 
varieties  from  seed,  406 ;  precautions  to  be  observed  to  prevent  the  promiscuous 
fecundation  of,  406 ;  modes  of  perpetuating,  407 ;  duration  of,  408 

Plants  and  animals,  analogy  between,  2 

Plum,  its  use,  and  a  selection  of  dessert  sorts  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripen- 
ing, 558  ;  selection  of  sorts  for  a  small  garden,  and  the  general  management  of 
the  trees,  559  ;  gathering,  keeping,  and  packing  the  fruit,  560  ;  select  Ust  of  for 
espaliers,  dwaifs,  or  trained  standards,  428  ;  select  list  of  for  an  orchard,  433  ; 
a  few  remarks  on  forcing  the,  487 

Pomegranate,  culture  of,  599 

Potato,  selection  of  varieties,  and  thdr  culture,  639 ;  Lancashire  practice  of  plant- 
ing, 642  ;  modes  of  obtaining  young  ones  during  the  winter,  643 ;  taking  up  and 
preserving  the  crop,  645 ;  particulars  of  the  mode  of  forcing,  5 1 9.  See  Notes  in  p.  714 

Potting,  its  object  and  mode  of  performance,  330,  331 ;  time  and  season  for,  334 ; 
importance  of  using  rough  turfy  soil  mixed  with  stones,  &c.  616  and  706 

Propagation,  principles  of,  239  ;  by  seed,  240 ;  by  cuttings,  249 ;  by  jointo  and 
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nodnlM,  264  ;  hj  bvlbt,  taban,  and  teberelei,  266  ;  by  bnlb-bMriof  leases,  266  ; 
bj  iMfM,  266 ;  bj  eatdagf ,  270 ;  bj  kyert,  272  ;  by  foeken,  277  ;  by  tltiw,  278 ; 
by  nuinara,  279  ;  by  offieti,  279  ;  by  diviidon  of  tbe  root,  280 ;  by  mftiiw,  280  : 
by  iDarobing.  297 ;  by  baddlnK,  SOO  / »       -«i         > 

Prop!  for  dtmbiiif-pIanU,  163  ;  to  iocraaaa  the  danbility  of  wooden,  164 

ProteetioD,  articles  for,  158 ;  nacerials  oaed  for,  390 

Pmning,  principles  and  use  of,  336 ;  close  pmning  eiplained,  338 ;  sborteaing-in, 
fore-aborteninf,  spnrring-in,  339:  beading-in,  close-lopping,  lopping,  snagw 
lopirfttg,  lopjrfng-in,  340  ;  cutting  down,  stopping  the  shooU,  341 ;  disbarking, 
ringing,  342 ;  diabadding.  dialeafing,  343 ;  clipping,  root-praning,  345 ;  seasons 
for,  348.    SeeNotesinp.704->706. 

Panpkin,  or  Pompion.  ase  and  ▼arieties  of,  604 ;  eoltnre  of,  605 

Poralane,  enlton  of,  685 

Qnadrapeds,  a  notice  of  the  smaller,  iojvions  to  gardens,  120  ;  means  of  destroying 

and  deterring  them,  121 
Quince,  general  particnlars  of  its  cnltnre  and  management,  551 

Radish,  selection  of  Taiieties  and  their  caltnre,  653 ;  mode  of  forcing,  522 

Raking,  its  object  and  nsode  of  performance,  233 

Rampion,  caltare  of,  672 

Raspberries,  select  list  of,  430 

Raspberry,  uses  of,  and  a  aeleot  liat  of  sorts,  567  ;  propsgation  and  cnltnre  of,  568 

Reed  walls,  mode  of  constmcting,  183 

Rhubarb,  propagation  and  cnltnre  of,  and  a  selection  of  the  best  Tarietiea,  688  ; 

particulars  of  the  mode  of  forcing,  518 ;  medicinal,  mode  of  preparing,  693 
Ringing,  its  effecta  on  fruit-trees,  342 
Rocambole,  culture  of,  664 
Rogers's  eonical  boiler  and  hot- water  apparatus  described,  208 ;  beat  fad  for,  211 ; 

subsequent  improTcments  in,  700 
Rolling,  its  object,  234 
Roots,  propagition  by  cuttings  of,  262  ;  root-gralting,  how  performed,  293—295 ; 

pmaing,  its  beneficial  effects  in  checking  luiuriant  growth,  345 
Roots,  subsiitotes  for  esculent,  655 
Rosemary,  culture  of,  693 

Rubus,  Tsrious  spedes  which  may  be  caltiYated  for  their  fruit,  569 
Rue,  ito  use,  &c.,  694 
Runners,  propagation  by,  279 

Sage,  culture  of,  690 

SaUds,  mode  of  fordng,  621 

SaLify,  culture  of,  652 

Samphire,  its  use  and  culture,  689 

Sap,  motion  of  in  plants,  31 

Savory,  culture  of,  691 

Savoy,  culture  of,  623 

Sawing,  mode  of  performance  of,  235 

Scorsonera,  cdture  of,  652 

Seakde,  particulars  of  the  mode  of  forcing,  517;  its  propsgation  and  culture,  668 

Seedling  plants  time  and  method  of  transplanting,  310 

Seed,  what  is  necessary  to  the  germiuation  of,  25  ;  process  of  germination  in,  240  ; 
to  cause  them  to  germinate  quickly,  241 ;  the  period  necessary  for  the  genninn- 
tion  of  various  sorts  of,  242 ;  the  quantity  of  moisture  most  favonralUe  to  tbe 
germination  of,  242 ;  depth  to  which  it  should  be  buried  to  cause  it  to  germi- 
nate, 243 ;  degree  of  heat  most  favourable  to  the  germination  of,  243 ;  atmo- 
spheric  air  necessary  to  the  germination  of.  244  ;  to  accelerate  the  germination 
of,  244 ;  vitdity  of,  246  j  season  for  sowing,  247  ;  process  of  sowing,  248  ;  quan- 
tity required  for  a  kitchen-garden  of  one  and  a  quarter  acre,  435 

Seeds,  what  they  consist  of,  and  their  vitdity,  36  ;  packing  and  transporting,  402 

Seed-room,  its  construction,  225 

Service,  its  culture  and  management,  552 

Shaddock,  see  Orange 

SLading,  the  object  of,  and  materials  used  for,  390 
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Shallot,  culture  of,  664 

Sheds,  their  use  for  ▼arioni  purposes,  226 

Shelter,  the  means  to  produce,  84 

Shield-budding,  different  modes  of,  and  how  performed,  303 

Shrubs,  distinguishing  character  of,  18 

Side-grafting,  how  performed,  292 

Skirret,  use  and  culture  of,  652 

Slips,  propagation  by,  278 

Slogs  and  snails,  natural  history  of,  96 ;  to  destroy  them,  98 

Small  salads,  plants  used  for,  682 

Soil,  the  influence  of,  on  the  distribution  of  plants,  42  ;  peat,  49,  57  ;  object  of 
labours  on  the,  227 ;  necessity  of  pulTerizing,  daring  dry  weather,  228 ;  the 
advantage  of  frequently  stirring  it,  388.     See  Notes  in  p.  707  and  709. 

Soils,  considered  with  reference  to  horticulture,  45  ;  origin  and  kinds  of,  46 ; 
sandy,  46  ;  gravelly,  cUy,  47  ;  on  the  inclination  of  the  surface  of,  50 ;  varieties 
of,  indicated  by  the  plants  which  grow  on  them,  50;  improvement  of,  51 ;  altering 
the  texture  and  composition  of,  51 ;  burning  of,  as  a  means  of  improving,  53  ; 
pulverizing  o^  necessary  to  their  improvement,  54 

Sorrel,  culture  of,  658 

Spinach,  culture  of  the  common,  656 ;  culture  of  the  New  Zealand  and  perennial, 
657 ;  culture  of  the  Patience,  658 

Splice  or  whip-grafting,  how  performed,  288 

Strawberry,  history  of,  and  the  practice  of  forcing  it,  with  a  list  of  the  sorts 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  514  ;  time  of  beginning  to  force,  and  treatment  of 
the  plants  after  forcing,  515 ;  culture  of  the  Alpine,  516 ;  use  of,  and  a  selection 
of  the  best  sorts,  570  ;  a  selection  of  sorts  in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  and 
one  for  a  small  gsrden,  with  their  propagation  and  culture,  572  ;  culture  of  parti- 
cular kinds,  575 ;  methods  of  accelerating  a  crop  of  fruit  in  the  open  garden,  576 

Structures,  portable,  171 

Subsoils,  importance  of  good,  50 

Succory,  culture  of,  676 

Suckers,  propagation  by,  277 

Syringe,  Read*s  garden,  154 

Scythes  and  sharp-edged  implements,  to  keep  from  rusting,  129 

Tallies  and  labels,  different  forms  of,  164  ;  best  method  of  painting  and  lettering,  167 

Tansy,  culture  of,  691 

Tarragon,  its  use  and  culture,  685 

Temperature,  its  important  influence  on  the  distribution  of  plants,  38 

Thalamifldrse,  orders  belonging  to,  1 1 

Thermometers,  their  uses  explained,  169 

Thyme,  culture  of,  690 

Timber-trees,  girdling  and  felling,  347 ;   machine  for  girdling,  347 

Toads,  their  usefulness  in  destroying  insects  injurious  to  gardens,  94 

Tobacco,  its  propagation  and  culture,  694 ;  mode  of  curing  for  garden  purposes,  695 

Tomato,  use  and  culture  of,  606 

Tools  used  in  horticulture,  129  ;  common  lever,  crowbar,  perforators,  130  ;  dibbers, 
picks,  draw-hoes,  131;  Spanish  hoes,  lawn-scraper,  thrust-hoes,  spades,  132; 
turf-spades,  verge-cutters,  trowels,  and  spud,  134 ;  daisy-weeder,  transplanters, 
dung  and  tan  forks,  digging-forks,  135 ;  rakes,  besoms,  beetles,  and  rammers, 
136;  mallet,  hammer,  garden  pincers,  137;'  and  instruments,  diests  of,  where 
procured,  141 

Tool-house  described,  226 

Training,  the  principles  and  operation  of,  352;  instruments  required  for,  376; 
comparative  view  of  the  different  modes  of,  376.    See  note  in  p.  71 1 

Transplanting,  uses  and  theory  of,  309 ;  mode  of  preparing  trees  for,  312.   See  p.  702. 

Trees,  injured  by  bang  planted  deeply,  4  ;  distinguishing  character  of,  17 

and  shrubs,  propagation   by  cuttings  of  deciduous,  260;   propagation  by 

cuttings  of  evergreen,  260 ;  mode  of  layering,  273 ;  the  time  to  transplant  deci- 
duous, 311 ;  different  modes  of  transplanting,  312 ;  on  transporting  and  replant- 
ing, 314 ;  on  the  treatment  of,  after  transplanting,  317 ;  on  supporting  and 
protecting  newly-planted,  318 

Trellises  and  latice-work  for  fruit-trees  and  climbers,  186 

Trenching,  its  object  and  mode  of  performance,  230 
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Tro|Me*olaai  talMrttaiDy  evltore  of.  655 
TVaffle,  where  to  be  foimdy  and  by  what  means,  69'i 
Tnmip.  selection  of  varietiet,  and  their  enltnre,  647 
«—  Cabbase,  enltnre  of,  627 

Utenaila  need  in  hortiealtnre :  |arden-pota,  142;  blanehing>pot,  143;  water- 
saneeriy  144;  phuit*boies,  145;  watering-pot,  146;  aierea,  147;  pot-^anien, 
baakets,  148;  beU-giaaaes,  hand-glaiaea,  152;  powdering-boxea,  153;  Tarions 
others,  153. 

Varieties,  daration  of,  408 ;  new  Tarieties  of  herbaceoas  plants.  409.  See  Nates  in 
p.  709 

Vsgotable  ealtare,  what  necessary  iui  5 

Vsgotables,  improrement  of  by  ealtivation,  404 
— — —  cnlinary  ;^ystematically  arranged  according  to  their  nataral  orders^ 
616;  namber  of  genera  of,  which  may  be  caltiTated  in  British  gardens,  619 ; 
hortienltarally  arranged,  619  ;  propagation,  and  seed,  saving  of,  620 ;  general  re- 
marks on  their  ealtare,  and  soils  best  adapted  for,  621 ;  timea  of  aowing  and 
planting  calinary,  438 ;  gathering  and  preserring,  401 

Vegetable  marrow,  see  Gonrd 

Vegetation,  stimulants  to,  245 ;  modes  of  soceleratiag,  391 ;  modes  of  re- 
tarding,  395 

Vermin,  neceeaity  of  destroying  those  iiynrioai  to  gardens,  93 

Vines,  propagation  of  by  joints,  265 ;  objections  to  depriTing  s  Tine  of  «  portion  of 
its  leaves  when  the  frait  is  ripening,  709  ;  canses  of  a  deficteacy  of  ooloar  ia  the 
fruit,  709 ;  the  vine  when  forced  not  calcalated  to  sastain  aainjarad  a  temperatare 
below  40",  709 

Walls,  their  use  in  gardens,  176 ;  direction  and  best  msterials  for,  177 ;  height  of, 
1 78 ;  copings  of,  mode  of  fixing  temporary  rafters  to,  179 ;  construction  of,  180 ; 
trollised,  colouring  the  snrfboe  of,  flued,  181 ;  coaservatory,  183  ;  reed  as  a  sab- 
stitate  for  brick,  183 

Wall-trees,  to  protect,  74  ;  articles  reqaired  for  traiaing,  167 

Walnat,  aae  of,  and  management  of  the  trees,  578 ;  leaves,  aseful  for  destroying 


Wasp  and  fly  traps.  111 

Water,  the  presence  of,  increases  the  tendency  to  spring  and  aatamn  frosts,  75 ; 

its  importance  in  ealtivation,  382 ;  oomparative  effects  of  spring  and  pond,  383 ; 

application  of  to  plants,  385.    See  Notes  in  p.  703,  704 
Watering*barrow  for  strawberries,  384 

^        pots,  146 
Water-cress,  culture  of,  682 
Wedge-grafting,  how  performed,  292 
Weeding,  and  implements  for,  238,  381 
Wicker-work  hurdles  for  sheltering  plants,  163 
Wormwood,  its  aie,  &c*,  694 

Young  gardeners,  advice  with  reference  to  their  improvement  by  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  &c.,  daring  the  long  winter  evenings,  720. 


THK    END. 
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ThefoOowing  EaiuTi  occur  in  oniy  a  Part  of  the  ImpretsUm. 


Page   1,  line  17,  from  the  top,  Jbr  "  The  two  la«t,'*  read  "  The  Ust  two." 

—  H,   —   S5.ybr  *<BtgiK>iiice»,"r«Mf  «*BlgiiODlaeeiB,'*aad>i>r'*Gohwice<'rM<l*'Cob«aces.' 

—  15,  —  83, >br  •'uniform,'* reo^  "enatform/* 

—  15,  —  45,^  "  teldom  If  e?er  braached,**  read  **  rmj  seldom  branched.'* 

—  16,  —     B,M  **  Alisimacea,**  read  "  AlUmacea.** 
**  plant!,  read  **  pUnL** 
'*  spedes  or  orden,**  read  •*  ipeclea,  or  orders.*' 

*  PulTeriiiog,'*  read  "  Polrerisiog.'* 
"  (aOO).**  worf  "(201).** 
"  orer'Cropplngs,"  read  **  over-cropplnff.** 

9, /or  ••  the  latter  two,*'  read  "  the  two  latter.'** 
^  those  clouds,**  read  **  clouds  formed." 

•  between  then  ;  it  is,**  read  "  between  them.     It  U.** 
%%for  •*  weaiel  beinf  their  natural  enemies,"  read  "  weaxels,  being  their  natu^-al 


-    16. 

— 

44,/«r 

-    16. 

— 

45.>br 

-   56. 

— 

*%M 

—  61, 

— 

l».ybr 

-   66, 

— 

«).>br 

-   67, 

— 

9,/or 

-  76. 

^ 

18,ybr 

—  77, 

— 

8.>br 

-  M. 

— 

8a./or 

—  107    —   18  >fcr  **  great  flocks,**  read  "  large  flocks.** 

-.  128,  heading,  Ar  <«  construction  and  use,'*  read  **  construction  and  uasa."* 

—  145,    line  8./br  ••by  a  common  saucer,**  read  '«  for  a  common  saucer.** 
.-165,  —    41./or  "paint,**  read  "part." 

—  167,  —     4,ybr  *•  boiling,**  read  ••boaed." 

—  169,  —   18.>br  -plants,"  read  ••planks." 

—  174,   —  19, >br -hoops," r«a<f< hooks." 

.178,  —  81,>br  -south  and  north,"  read  ** east  and  west." 

—  179,  —  ao.ybr  -or row,"  read  ••arow." 

—  19S,  —    14,>fcr  *«  Tol.  ax.,**  read  vol.  ar.** 

—  193,  —   24,/«r  -greater,"  read  -heavier." 

—  aai,  —   ia,>br  -may  be  served,"  read  **  may  be  praserved. ' 

—  224,  —  47,ybr  -be  forced,"  rmuj  -  are  forced." 

—  225,   —   41,  /or  -  beach,"  read  -beech." 

—  234,  —     l,>br  -whence."  r«wl  ••which." 

—  235,   ~   40, /or  -  the  operation,"  read  **  this  result.** 

—  241,  —   33./or  -  caryopsi,**  read  *•  caryopses." 

—  255,  —  27,/»r  ••  (D.  didlca,  form6sa  and  umbeUtea),**  read  -  (D.  dioica,  formosa.  and  urn  • 

bellau)." 

—  289.   —  34,/br  "6."  read  •••." 

—  289,  —  85, /or  "  c,"  read  -  ft." 

—  293,   —   28,^  -  peas,"  read  ••  pears.** 

—  827,   —   48,ybr  "requiring,**  read  •' aequirlstt.*' 

—  853,  —  I6,>br  -backs,"  rood  -bricks." 

—  869,  —   21,>br  "  proved,"  read  -  approved." 

—  869,  —  47,  M  ••left-hand,"  read  •«  right-hand.'* 

—  869,   —   60,ybr  *•  right-hand,'*  read  ••left-hand." 

—  395,  —  83,  >^  -  are  preserved,"  read  *•  Is  prolonged." 

—  396,  —     4,  >br  "  coal-cellar,"  read  ••cold  cellar.** 

—  896,   —    26,  /or  ••lower,**  read  ••  low." 
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Pi«9404,  ~     4.  >r  «•  Ml  tm^^-rtrnd  *•  bte  iwdu** 
.  4M,   .     ».  >W«  MM  plMvd.**  f«^  *•  VM  ptaMd.** 

—  4U,   —    lt.>r  ••■MWiMid,'*   rMl  *«ta  Wiiited.*' 

^4iaL  —     !•    —      —       >r  **  Ortoln  F»optlgMC>"  r— rf  «« OriMJir  Froaltnw  ** 

^4n,   ~  47,   —      —      M  "  Mtirtmoar  rmmd  •*  Altrwum.'* 

.  as,  ^  M,  MCMd  eolnM^>r  «•  Bmti^  Raaev,"  f««rf  ••Bcorrtfda  Bns.** 

^4aa»  ^     A.    —         ^      Ar*'JadtwonhImp4fmtrk«,**  rMtf**lckworthIap4raliiet.*' 

^4n,  —   10,     ^         ^     *r**Drm|i4«]loag«,**  rMif*«I>Upr^lUM««.** 

•.44a»  >   S7,/W*«lo««tt,**rM^*<eold«t.*' 

^  446,  ^     1,  >r  **  IhrM,"  ivW  *•  twcaty.** 

^  4fi0^   ^   4A,  >r  •*  CCMV,"  t»md  "  CcmmI  ** 

^40.   —  4l,>r -Ortal«rFlroBa«ntn,'*  rMtf  <*GriBil)rFMBllfnatt'* 

^  470*   •*  46,Ar*«alioo(,'*  rt«^  *•  arm.** 

.  4M.   -.   4S.  /n^  "  eorh,"  r«wl  •«  kerb.** 

^  «7.   —   41,  /fr  •'  CocAmii,'*  nmd  *•  CAcomiA.** 

-.  »lt,   —  M,  >r  •«  pwsdid^M,*'  rM^  ''MpiteUia.** 

~  »IS,  ^  41.  M  **  Mim,  p.  Cavradlafaii,"  r««tf  «« Mbaa  a.  CaTaBdiabU.** 

^6li,  .   41,>r*<ll.p.dieea,'*  r«W**M.  a-dicea.** 

~  611,  ^     1.  >r  » ll«aa  p.  dicea.**  rtad  *'  Mitm  $.  dicca.*' 

»  All,  —     «•  >r  ««1C  p.  CaraodldiU,'*  f««W  «  M.  a.  CaTaDdlahU.** 

^  AS7.  —     %M  "  CocAmii,'*  rMM  xCtonDia." 

.667,  ^   10.M  "aiaaeaa,**  r«Mf  •*  dlMucaa.** 

—  669,  ^     6,  >r  ««  fruit,**  r««tf  <*  loaDato." 
~  666,    —    «.  >r  •XOMOr  rt«^  »«  (M6).- 

—  666,   ~   »,  >r  ««BairabolaB,**  r««tf  •«  inyrabalaa.** 

—  696,   —   41,  >r  ••  Taftarian,  approadMa,**  rtmd  ««  Tartarian,  whkli  approacfaaa.** 

—  666,   >-    6,  M  •*  mih  not,  and  aona  oUiers,'*  rtmd  **  nub  bdI.  'Aram  naciiUrtaBi  and  aom^ 

othen." 
.664,   .  66,  /br  **  paialey.*'  rtad  •*  paranfp.** 

Tha  lollowbir  Noua  oa6lit  to  bavaappaarad  la  p.  099  and  706. 

966  la  p.  66.  ••  Wby  boUob  of  baacad  air  iboald,  wbaa  anUbnaly  baaiad  witb  tbc  body,  giva 
raliaf.  ia  aoc  lo  plain."  p.  66.  B?aporatlon  foaa  oo  norarapldly  wbca  tbc  air  ia  in btlik  motifOB 
tbaa  to  tba  eata  wbaa  it  ia  alill ;  aad eraporatloa  produeM raid :  bcnea,  altboa6b  a  atffl,  asd  abriak 
afar  owy  baoT  tba  nma  taoBparatora,  yac  tbcy  prodnca  a  very  didbraat  •ffbct,  aa  indicated  by  tba 
aamattoni ;  a  briik  BMttan  eaoilnff  rapid  eraporaHflB,  and  orraaimrini  a  proportknably  fraatar 
diffraa  cC  cold  on  tba  aorteea,  Iban  ia  tba  eaaa  wban  avaparatlon  foai  on  liowly  in  aiUB  ataM>. 
BBJitn*  -H 

660  in  p.  409.  Tba  affa  of  taMacta,  and  aaada  of  vaadi,  in  aoll  wbkh  ia  to  ba  naad  Ibr  pottiaf 
plaati,  ara  aActoaUy  daatroyad  by  Ute-dryinf )  wbicb  ia  BMira  aipcdaUy  nrcaanry  wban  tba  aor- 
facaoT  pattura  or  maadow  land  la  oaad.  Toif  from  a  loamy  aoU,  kOn-dfiad,  cboppod  op  and  aauad 
witb  tborougbly  rottad  du^,  witb  tba  addltton  ofa  ibw  ateaaa,  imallar  or  lariar  aeeordlnff  to  tfaa 
riia  oftbo  pou  to  ba  oaad,  will  grow  well  alaioit  avary  kind  of  plant,  azcept  aome  of  tba  bm.*- 
daBeau  of  tbe  balr-rootad  kinda.— R. 
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